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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. II. 


Summary of the Abstract of the Answers and Returns, made pursuant to an Act, 


passed in the 41st Year of his Majesty King George Ill. entitled, * An Act for 
taking an Account of the Population of Great Britain, and the Increase gr Diminu- 
tion thereof.” 


SUMMARY OF THE COUNTIES OF EN GLAND. 


pie HOUSES. PERSONS. OCCUPATIONS. 
on 5 = sie 2 
$23 260 
> 18 760 13,516! 25,784 635393 
Redtord 11,553 16 £1,306: 109,215 
Berks - 20,573 §2,521 565394 > 
Pockiogham 20445 th 28,054] 14,988) 46,360]] 89,346 
3y 38,823} 670447], 83,031 291,751 
Cornwall 32,906 93,401 42,68) ‘ 
£4,377) 62,853 21,063) 105337) 117,230 
Cumberland 213573 31,743 88,761) 161,142 
Derby ‘31,822 795421 fad to 60,844! Bye 343,001 
Devon 157 4c 185,76! 96,20% 4+ 
$7,958 4 28-20 22,254 6 35422 118,319 
Dorset 21,437 § 3,66 61,682 25,204 
Durham 27,195 74977] 88,591 18,217) 3552 
‘3 9! +) : 26 282 112 943 226 437 
Fssex 38,371 T11,35¢] 115,081 65,174 
40457 315261] 8,584! 48,8571] 89,198 
49,514 20,611 12,862 62,888 975577 
Huntingdon 6,841 14, 95536] 4484) 20,5651] 37,568 
Kent - 51,585 161,374] 156,25¢]] 430253) 198,616)) 307,624 
Lancaster 114,270 322,351 35375] $2,098] 269,259) 318,7121) 672,734 
leicester 26 / 63,942 66,138 235823] 477936) §5,334]] 130,081 
Linco! - 2 6 24,263 119,266 208,557 
LINColn $1,395 102,445 106,312) 
Monmouth 8,948 22,172] 23,409 12,871 59549; 25,217 45,582 
Norfolk - 47,617 129,842] 61,791) 38,181) 160,313)) 273,372 
Northampton 36,666 63,417] 68,34cH 29,303) 31,426 131,757 
‘ttingham - 26,611 63,45! 715792 23,904] 35513 74,585|| 140,350 
Oxford. 20,£99 53 834 33,109} 16,346] §7,560]] 109,620 
Rutland 1,923 10,438 16,356 
35274 75478 8,378 35995 
31,182 45,046] 355535] 70504!) 167,639 
SoMerset 48,040 126,927 146,823 61,434) §49953 154,033 3735759 
38,346 105,665] 113,989) 3% 
46,198 120,455|] 43-G30] 72465) 105,377)) 239,153 
2,283 1095340 £5,744) 34,054) 113,692/) 230,431 
muttey 46,072}. 127,13¢] 141,905)] 2,746], 42,865) 190,685)) 269,043 
265272] 98,7971 38,925] 19,608) 86,3391) 159,312 
49,847! $9,942] 108,248 34,756! 949922)  74,069|| 208,190 
7,897 23.44% 12,141 8,673) 9,633 41,617 
Wa, 4,462 87,380 97572; §355 } 
26,741 67,6311 38,865 39339) 3399333 
25,983 67,457). 34,533] 58,941) 139,433 
—, NR 26,207] 82,732|| 1555506 
—, W 34,582 74,904] $2,602 : 68 8.1 563.6 
Riding 146} 296,008] 247,548 £5,695 5,953 
1,467,870 53,98 114,696, 5 301 
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903) SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. Ti. [904 
Summary of the Population of the principal Cities and Towns of Great Britain. 
HOUSES, || PERSONS. | OCCUPATIONS, | 
Bith - 452389 510 174)! 1294411 19,759]| 433] 6203] 252624) 32,200 
Bedford - - 553 975 2,236 $4} 2,221] 15943) 39948 
Berwick - 93°] 3,009] 4,178 1044 974] 6109) 7,187 
Birmingham |} 14,528] 15,303] 1,875)! 34,776] 38954!] 10743] 62,702 8,814) 73,670 
Bridport - 28> 526 tll 1,757 —j} 3,006 3,117 
Brighthelmstone 19282} 15380] 35274] 4,005 94] 3:05] 49195) 79339 
Bristwol 1@,402] 145413 4931] 265943 39,702 658] 10,190] 529927, 639545 
Bury St. Edmunds} 1,76c} 1,648} 35399] 94] 4,198} 3393) 75655 
Cambridge 1,691} 2,078] 42) 4,904] 5,123 2} 1,368] 793441] 10,057 
Canerbury - 2,276) 3,805] 15325) 79275 
Chester 32104) 35427) 85'| 6,492] 8,560 402] 2,144] 12,002) 15,052 
Cirencester 83° TyOSO 48 1,936] 25294 228 94° 2,962 4132 
Colchester 19959] (2932 5,012} 6,508 25154) 119529 
Coventry - - 29930] 39842) 7,672] 8,362 304] 7,002} 8,728 16,034 
Derby - - 2144) 2544! 4,982] 5,350 125] 4,204] 
Devizes - 1,552] 15728) gril 3,624] 1,813] 1405 4,691) 79999 
Dover - - = || 3.330] 30334] 2321] 75987] 75658|] 25271] 149545 
Duham - - 1,024] 15930] 301 35389] 252] 6075] 753° 
Ey - - 5,996] 6,999] 16,059] 3 1,361] 6,594) 14,344) 322599 
Exeter - - - 2,692] 3,947] 14411 9,314] 10,084 183] 45513} 129205 175398 
Falmouth - 947 15466} 2,218 25 626] 3084 
Gloucester 1,326) 05732) 35428] 93) 29327 4519] 79579 
Hereford - - 15392] 3,023 3,805 99} 19315) 59474 6,828 
Hertford - - $29 625; 1 29362 3038 
Hull - - - 47645) 99449, 13,051) 16,465 492! 59247 29,516 
Ipswich - 29738) 6,293 445) 1,810] 8,733] 14277 
Lancaster - 1,593! 2,999} 5,031 1334 1,822 9903? 
leeds - + = THy2581 25.504) 27,658 666) 20,367) 329129 
Leicester 3,205| 35°68] Sail 7,921} 499] 119330} 39996] 10953 
Lincoln - 1,516} 1,619 35474] 39924 15698 4982 79398 
Litchfield - .- ‘893 431] 2,045) 25467 293} 1,566) 2,003) 
Liverpool - - 115446] 165,80] 34,307] 43,256 1741 11,269] 66,210 979953 
London | 5.185.139 653,262 864,545 
Manchester 12,547] 8,560) 279/) 39,110} 44,910 129} 44590) 39993?) 
Monmouth = - 6381 7431. 380] 639) 29328 31345 
Northampton, - 39244] 3,776 24) 2,406) 74020 
Norwich - 8,016) 95093 15,810} 21,044!) 408] 12,267) £45157 365854 
Oxtord W827] $920) 55774 146} 1,647} 1,694 
Plymouth 4:44¢| 10,708] 18,016] 25,178 863] 75308} 35023 437194 
Poole 949| 15460] 2,091] 2,670 | 608} 
Portsmouth - 14,309] 17,357 363) 4,309 379! 
Reading. - 25235) 321) 4.642] $,100 6 
Rochester - 1,336) 1,550 14 3071] 3,746 
Saint Albans - 515 625 12 1,297] 1574! 3,03 
Shefficld - 6,518) 6,554) 6421) 15,483] 15,838 315314 
Shrewsbury |] 25773) 39300] 6,647) 8,092 
Southampton - 1,509} 1,896) 39390} 4523 ; 
Sunderland 1,365) 3,372) 4,902] 7,510 9 
Swansea - 1,182] 1,504] ati] 2,529) 39570 
‘Fewk sbury S590] 1,146 1,932] 2,267) + 
Warwick = 1,055] 15142} agi} 2709] 3,066 
Weymesth - 659, 837] 1,460] 25157 
Whitehaven’ 15776 29403) 34348] $1394 
Winchester 791 go2 19 396) 32959 2 
Worcester - 2,2 37 2,62 7; +333 4909 6,443 
Yok - 2,047) gail 7,028] 9,t27 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS,—FINANCE. [906 


Account of the Unfunded Debt and Demands outstanding on the 5th of January 18023 under 
B ie Heads of Exchequer, Treasury, Army, Barracks, Ordnance, Navy, Civil List Advances, Se. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS; 
Amount outstanding. 


ss. 3d. 39 Malt Duties - Anno1r800 433,000 


1Geo. I. - Capp 7. - D® - = © Wot = 750,000 
Geo. - Cap. - - D® = 802 © = 750,000 
Geo. I. - Cap. 8 Pensions, Offices, Personal Estates, & 

certain Duties on Sugar, Malt, To- 

bacco, & Snuff, Anno (a) 90,000 
1 Geo. - Cap.2. - D® = + 1802 = = 2,000,000 


& 40 Geo. supply 3800 - (a) 47,700 


Cap. 102. 


Bi Geo. III, -Cap.82.- D®° = = = - (a) 88,900 
Geo, Aids = = = = 1,650,200 


Cap. 33. 
1 Geo. UI. - Cap. 4.- D® - 
- - = Cap.83. Supply - 


- - - 1801 (Bank) 3,000,000 


¥) 40 Geo. Ill. Further Sum 1800 (a) 38,600 


Cap. 104. 
- Cap. 81. Vote of Credit 


J 
4 


180r. (a) 35300 


Geo. - Cap.g. Loan = - + 1802 = = 3,887,000 


40 Aids - = =. 1806, for Ex- 
P+ 20. tension of Bank Charter 3,000,000 
20,588,100 


TREASURY? 
Miscellaneous Services - = £245,387 11 
Warrants for Army Services - - - 5779037 1% 7 
Treasury Bills accepted previous to, and 

on the sth of January r802, due sub- 


sequent tothatday - - - + = 3723779 18 6 
11955205 


ARMY: 
Ordinary Services + + - - - + £.874,669 17 § 
Extraordinaries - = - © « Nil. 


874,669 17 $§ 


NAVY - - - - - 7,110,380 I 7% 
CIVIL LIST ADVANCES « te, 2,268 & — 


£+ 303729970 14 4 


(4) Paid off singe the sth January s802—~The remaining sums to be discharged 
by the funds on which they are 


bs respectively charged. 
Whitehall, 7; asury Chambers, 
6th May 1802. | N. VANSITTART. 
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Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. II. 


An Account of the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain, at the same stood on the 1st February 1802: 
raised or Bills funded: distinguishing also the different Funds in which it is invested; the 


(916 


Note.—The capital stock of 3/. pet Cent. Consolidated Annuities, ere- 


179 Was originally 107 399)6964. 
but is reduced as above, by reason of 10,242,7180/. 169, 


ated prior to the year 


ferred to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, on account of landetat rédeemed before 1st February 


3802; and the capital of the 3/. por Cent. Reduced Anniuttics 


was 41,540,073/, 165. gd but is now reduced as abéve b 


7975814374 8:. od. transferred 
transferred, 


the interest and managesmient ceases to be paid, 


. the sth Day of May 180% 


traus- 


as aforesaid: on which capitals se 


Capitals ab 
By what Acts Sums raised, 
3/. per Cent. per 3/. per Cent. 
created, er Bills funded ‘dated Annuities 
3» 8 G. I. 2, 17 
& 23 G. — _ _, 11,686,800 > 
Soutn Sra Company: 
Cuter or THE SoutH Sta ComPrany: | 40657084 
26 G. If. | — 139 19,600 den 
Cuter Casutan OF Tue or 
By sundry Acts : 
1 1,000,000/, raised 11,000,000 — — 
— — Navy Bills funded — | 
18,090,000/. raised — 18,000 
1§,000 and 7 ool, 0,000 — — 
= | 36G. III. 1796] 4 7970090008 Navy Bills 301530100 
13 . part of 14,500,000/, raised = 16,250,000 — — 
Navy Bills funded  — 16,438,175 
— — Exchequer Bills ote 1,999,099 4 4 
7,€00,000/, proportion of 9,000 
SG. 3396 part of A } 10}500,000 
y000,000/, raised, & 1,500 . propor. 
39 G. III. 1799 > part of 500,000), raised } 4,875,000 
000,000/. proportion of 7,000s000/, 
40 G. III. } $1 500,000 
41 G.IIT. 5,500,000/ propor, of 28,000,000/, raised 31,875,000 — — 
1802}— Exchequer Bills funded — wii 2ya27,612 10 — 
38G IBI.1798) 8,000,000/. 17,000,000/, raised 12,000,000 — — 
>39 3799|11,000,000/. >Partofe 15,590,000/. D® 13,750,000 — — 
Me 40 — 31§00;000/, 20,5§00,000/, D° — 
33,671,484 13 11 293,202,472 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS.—FINANCE. 


‘uouishing by what Acts of Parliament the same is created, and in respect of what Sums 
voial Stock of each Fund; and also the Proportion of foregoing Capitals, purchased by 


at res Proportion of 
. per Cent. I. per Cent. s/. per Cent. tals, purchase 
3/. per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, by Commiss. 
Reduced Annuities. Annuitics. Annuities. Annis 1797 & 1802. || for Reduc. of 
; National Debt. 
33)781)636 7 7 [329750,000 — —= 117,869,993 9 10 341042,908 
$31781,636 7 7 [32,750,000 —= 117,869,993 g 10 + 3988 5,308 
1,609,897 17 1 
6,500,000 — | 2,600,000 — | 
965,427 11 6 | 2,034,889 11 1 6,027,915 
104,432 § 8 | 270,202 4 8 - 
39374)250 — | 362,028 
12,941,250 am 346,053 
25229,612 10 —— 494559225 — 2,227,612 to — _ 
4,900,c00 — — — 
86,879,393 177 149,425,084 17 128,126,582 to 7 | 22,352,456 5 — || 59,538,904 
28,125,582 19 7 
4994251984 17 2 
6,8799373 17 7 
293,2029472 7 9 
13 
by the Commis. at ast Feb, 1802 - 59,588,904 — — 
ince Ist Feb. 1802, the following capitals have 
In 3/ Created by 2 34000,000/ raised, viz." 459:067,55t 1 
De * per Cent. Reduced Annuities” + + | 13,800,000 
L-| 489,418,926 1 
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An Account of the Ordinary Revenues and Extraordinary Resources constituting 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL, Il. 


‘Tole 


Balances. Gross Receipt, re 
Heads 
of in the Hands of | in the Hands of Gross Receipt Total Receipt 
Collectors Receivers General wr 
Revenue. on the on the _ within to be 
sth January gth January 
__the Year. accounted for, 
Revenves. 
Customs Engla 18,961 32 23 91239,622 17 33) 91359:879 6 4 1,659, 
te © Scotland)| 21,842 12 8 49.477 15 608,922 11 7 | 6945343 14 113, 
~ Great Britain}} 40,804 4 103) 49477 15 82 9,848; 545 g 103}10,053,223 1 
Excise (includ® Malt, ann') 4.231 14 12,512,089 6 
- = Scotland 61,816 14 1,054.428 13 7 | 7 
Great Britain — 66,048 6 14]/13,562,286 8 1 3,628,334 14 
Stamps ~ England} (28,664 19 84 12 14 6 |} 25943;900 11 104] 3,076,930 8 
——--- - | 20,222 13 1705322 13 2h] 190543 7 
Great Britain)| 128,664 tg 84] 20,233 8 391145232 3,267,473 35 
Land & Assessed Taxes, Ene om 358,331 1 453115390 4 6 
Scotland 92,843 18 8 || 130,890 18 2235734 16 
—— © Great Britain 451,175 © 4.442.281 2 74) 4893450 3 
Post Office England]) 93,031 2 24 10 3 3 7 1,196,218 11 
- «© Scotland!] 19,792 2 8 _ 107,128 15 2 14594 7 7 
Great Britain} 112,823 4 ro} 15141 10 3 1,201,551 18 9 1,336,812 18 
3s. inthe £. on Pensions Eng¢| conan 1,970 16 114 32,089 7 104 34,060 4 94 7 
and Salaries Scot# 8,440 6 3 3,819. 4 54 12,259 10 
- Great Britain 10,411 35,908 33] 465319 15 % 
6d.in the £. on Pensions ) Eng® on 241 41,584 11. 63 41,609 9 4 
and Salaries 2,669 0 10} 2,669 
Great Britain 24°17 93 44,253 12 4} 44,279 1° 
Hackney Coaches - - 599 © 34 259493 35 26,092 16 24 
Hawkers and Pedlars - 381 16 3 8,548 12 8,930 6 3 
Total Ordinary Revenues - 5990492 32,233,001 13 114 33304922 0% 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS,—FINANCE, [922 


ty Public Income of Great Britain, for the Year ending the sth January 180% 


Drawbacks, Discounts, Charges of Management, &¢. paid out of the ~ 
Gross Revenue. 


Repayments, 
Allowances 
counts Drawback§y | packer Establish-| 
ment, with Net Produce 
; © allowed to applicable to 
» also Charges Total Payinents National Objects, 
Irish Post and to 
4 London ; . of out of the Pay ments into the 
for, two Universities od Management. Grofs Revenue. hequer. i 
on of Debit of this 
Parchment 
6 4 17 3 465,508 17 oF] 25125,417 15 792345461 ar 8 
14 113,618 15 58,079 gi 171,698 2 3 521,645 12 
1,773,827 12 523,588 4 6 2,297,115 17 43! 79756107 3 92 
6 4 1,352,914 6 10g one 589,198 3 4 1,942,112. 10 3f 10,569,976 16 © tg 
7 9 96,061 19 — 94719 15 6 190,781 15 5 925493 12 3 
14 tf 51,448,976 6 683,917 18 113] _ 2,132,894 9g 11,495,440 8 
107,017 8 82 108,001 10 8 215,018 19 2,861,911 8 
2,916 13 8 12,682 4 10 15,597 18 6 174945 8 6 
be 
1g 0 109933 2 120,683 15 6 230,616 17 103 3,036,856 17 
aa” 
169,761 8 113 169,761 8 44991959 17 7% 
8,301 9 5 8,301 9 § 2159433 7 3 
— 
34 178,062 18 43 178,062 18 497155393 4 | 
17,237 11 3175775 8 6 | 335,012 19 205 4 
77 18,949 2 82 18,949 2 121,645 4 10 
17,237 If 5 336,724 11 24 353962 2 982,850 16 3 | 3 
; 227 10 227 10 § 339532 14 4 
276 9 3 276 9 114983 5 a 
— 19 8 $03 19 8 45,815 15 10} 
4 10} 917 9 2 917 9 2 49,692 ° ‘i 
63 14 6 63 14 6 2,605 6 4 
= 981 3 3 8 43297 6 6} 4) 
2,388 © 113 2388 23,704 15 23 
33003 17 53 3,003 17 5} 5926 8 Bait 
— 1,849,854 10 33] $199,529 28,105,302 16 
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SUPPLEMENT TOVOT, 
An Account of the Ordinary Revenues and Extraordinary Resources constituting the Psst, 


pS! 


Heads Balance Balance 
of in the Hands af | in the Hands of 
Collectors | Receivers General 
on the on the 
Revenue. sth sth January 
1801. 1801. 
ra be: Se d. Se 
282,292 9 599,492 18 62 32,283,108 13 339304,922 0 
A RANC s 
Herxepitary Revenve. 
Alienation Fines 6061 4 © 5835 3 4] 11,896 7 4 
Post Fines 2,043 0 9F 492 9 25535 10 - 
Seizures on 72,064 2 72,064 5 - 
Compositions - - - 919 10 0 - 
Proffers - ate ‘617 0 4 617 © 4 
CrownLands - 19,738 10 © 25:880 19. 45619 9 of 
Extraorp. Resources. 
Monies paid on account of 
Interest of Loans raised ee} 803,799 16 803,799 15 7 
the Service of Ircland ~ 
On account of the 
Exchequer Bilis. - 
Fees of Regulated Exchequer 34,766 17 34,766 17 
tld on acount of | 32,000 © Of 32,000 0 0 
Other Monies paid to the Public’ abe 272 @272 7 3 
Lottery net Profit - - 201,250 © O} 201,250 0 ° 
Lottery Licenses - = 2,319 17 2 6,502 14 8 8,822 11 10 ~ 
Aid and — 40,302 3 3 
Arrears Taxes collected 
under and €ontribu- one 87,635 8 2 
tion 
Income Duty - Engl: = _ ’ 3 
65,037 4 1 317,687 8 3 
Great Britain = 651037 4 1 519469590 12 
Loans paid into the Exchequer 8 17 


Writeball, Treasury 
June 1802. 


Chambers, 


Ha82,292 9 14 631/67,284,630 18 


N. VANSITTART- 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS.—FINANCE. 
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Drawbacks, Discounts, Charges of Management, &¢. paid out of the 


— Grom Revere, 
Repayments, 
BA llowances, Dis- 
punts, Draw Packet Establish- 
Di 
Ediaburgh and Irish P. 
ostage and to 
London ; recei™ad in bad out of the Payments into the 
td for, BBllowances to the | Bitain 
two Universities and placed Management. Gross Revenue. 
to the | 
wi Account of 1” Debit of this 
Almanacks, Kingdom. 
for Paper and 
Parchment 
13329437 2 179237 10 33 58999529 3 28,805,392 16 of 
24 | 
10 1,067 8 o 1,067 8 10,828 4 
10 0 - 972,064 5 25 
367 
73 32,000 © © 
“= 66007 18 10} 
af 14,020 13 18 14,020 13 6 
om 3993f 2 10 3,031 2 FO 5791 9 
44 
4 T 148,429 9 II 143,429 9 14 st 
6 & $406 5 © 4406 § Oo 37385318 7 4 
152,835 14 __152,835 14 11} . $858,792 1 of 
2937 i} 

= 775237 18 § 2,025,469 1 513759143 14 35415096 9 
1 4 = 27,611,490 17 8 

—The 12237 2102 §,45¢ 23752143 14 64 631026, o7 66 114 
*pPropfiated balance in the sth fanaary 1801, amounted to} 7 
Th on the sth January 1802 - 
in the Encheger af cir of the 
Bits, Exchequer Bills, Navy Bills, and Transport’) In Exchequer Bills |rs,01 
the public service between the sth January (— Navy and Victual- st 
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5th of April 1802. 


Consolidated Customs, after deducting 116,676/. 5s. 8d. by act 37 Geo. III. 
cap. 15. to be carried to account of duties pro anno 1796, being the com- 
puted annual saving to the public on account of the reduction in the 


Drawbacks on the Exportation of Sugat — _— owe 
- per Cent. _ ob 


Consolidated Excise Duties 

By act 34 Geo. III. cap. 20. 10. out of Rzckse Duty of Paper anno 
R aa 1794, in lieu of Duties then repealed, at 75,000/. per annum 
—. By ditto cap. 33. out of ditto on Spirit [comes anno 1794, in 


lieu of ditto, at 36,o00/. 
Consolidated Stamp Duties = 
Composition for Stamps per Bank —_ 


f By act 33 Geo. III. cap. 28. out of Stamp Duty on Bills and 
Receipts, anno 1793, in lieu of duties then 
128,600/. per annum 

By act 36 = + + - Cap. 125. out of ditto on Hats anno 1796; at 
9,479/. 115. per annum 

By ditto - - - - cap. 52. out of ditto on Legacies anno t5b6s 
at 41,079/. per annum 

By ditto 37 - - - cap. 19. out of ditto on Deeds anno 17975 

| at 156,605/. per annum 


Incidents : 
Reserved by act 37 Geo. III. cap. 18. out of Consolidated Letter-money, 
being the computed annual produce of that duty prior to the year 179 a 
Ditto out of Consolidated Duty on Salt, in lieu of duties then repealed ; 
374)220/. per annum, by act 39 Geo. III. cap. 65 -- 
f Houses and Windows, 1798; at 327,900/. per annum... — 
Ditto on account of Computation Duty § at 5,000/. per 
Reserved by annum 
acts 38 G. III. Inhabited Houses, 59083 3; at 148,600. per annum 
cap. 40. and } Male Servants, - 17983 at 93,000/. per annum 
41.out of | Riding Horses, - 17983; at 106,o00/. per annum 
Four and two-wheeled Carriages, 17983 at 400,000h.. 
| annum (and to complete arrears) 
Seizures 
Proffers 


Alum Mines _ 


Reserved < 


Compositions 

Alienation Duty 

6d. per lib. on Pensions 

1s. ditto on Salaries —_ 
Hawkers and Pedlars 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs, 17I¥ an 1784 
Rent of a Lighthouse = 

First Fruits of the Clergy — 
Tenths on ditto 
Arrears of Waggons _ 
Female Servants 


Duties 


Game Du 
Bills and after renieving the a average produce as aforesaid 


Reserved out of duties consolidated grees 1798) in lieu of -_ per 
_ ‘379%, then repealed 


4 


3 4 
39605 4 9 
9:954 2 

59734635 17 3 


= 


10529846 4 If 
12,000 — 


128,600 — — 
9479 
41,079 — = 


8,331,604 3 


410,556 — 


374220 — 
327,50 


515,000 — = 
148,600 
93,000 — ™ 
106,000 


$1,397 


33106 sa 


4474 
96,029 14 4 


— 
23939447 — > 


$4,025 
235174 9 
1079305 


901790 


An Account of the Net Amount of the Permanent Taxes of Great Britain, for the Year ending the 


Fore 
Britt 
Fore 
Glas 
q Brick 
Dittc 
Pape 

Ditto 
Slate: 
BAttor 


Boweet 
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BF ruits, 
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Duties pro Anno 1794° 


ng the yoreign Spirits 1791 — 

BDitto - - - (Excise) 

49 EDitto (Excise), after reserving the average produce as aforesaid weal 

BSlates and Stones — deers 

a 4 

Duties pro Anno 1795: 


bhip Policies 
3 meeserved out of Consolidated Letter Money, the computed annual increase 
~~" ie = revenue by reason of the restriction in franking, by act 35 Geo. III. 


Se d. 
2235744 = 
214,420 — — 
37. 
65,290 — — 
653 1% 
— — 
15,766 16 
22,246 It 


7525596 5 5% 


5799457 — 
8,615 — 
48,167 — — 
216,45 — 
225,963 17 3 
25,099 
675551 17 8% 
155956 9 
92,854 12 II 
359785 12 9 
9.28% 4 
1,000 — — 
149,478 13 — 


1,486,661 6 of 


1675474 — 
698 Io — 
om 

561,082 9 10} 

8,900 — cm 

68,941 15 4 

26,048 9 3 

108,645 10 9 

95,000 


739477 19 7 


$2,708 17 


32,000 = 


116,676 5 8 
1,342,396 8 6 
86,790 3 5% 
BY 
54,983 — — 
216,000 6 8 
— — 
587,508 15 3 
6,484 I 3 
4 115 
$59117 16 9 
67,008 15 5} 
359681 — — 


270,278 16 
2;5;00—= 


5,486 2 7h 


q , Duties pro Anno 1796: 
—— morse Dealers Licenses — — — — 
ine (Excise) oe site 
— after reserving the average produce as aforesaid 
pcserved by act 38 ( Riding horses at 106,o00/. per annu ~- 
= lll. cap. 40. | Husbandry horses, at 95,000/. per annum 
41. in lieu of Dogs, at 70,000/. per annum — — 
aE onsolidated Du- } Duties consolidated anno 1798, on | and to 
— | account of ro/. per cent. 1796, {complete¢ — 
6 out of _ at 80,190/. perannum — arrears 
18 8 mputed annual saving, by reducing the allowance for waste on salt 
—-= Ought from Consolidated Customs, 116,676/. 5s. 8d. the computed annual 
po § “ving to the public, on account of the reduction in the drawbacks on the 
4 
the average produce as aforesaid 
ars — — — 
j a — — 
Cent. on assessed taxes 
Borne forward 
Hh 


1,466,052 Io 13 


we 


= 


- 


> 
= 


4 [930 | 
i 
40,000 — — 
| 
= 
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Reserved out of Consolidated Letter Money, by act 41 Geo. III. cap. 7. at e.g, & 
per annum — —— 198,408 — — 
Surplus of Consolidated Duties on Four and Two-wheeled Carriages, after 


Jar as 


reserving as directed by act 38 Geo. III. cap. 41. — 8,159 11 6} Mee 
Ditto — on Horses for Riding ditto — 90,857 117 - 
Dito — — onditto for Husbandry ditto -—— — 171,593 1; 
Ditto on Male Servants ditto —- 69,174 10 
Ditto — on Dogs ditto 1,712 2 
Ditto onHouses and Windows ditto, cap. 40. —— 492,471 12 1 
Ditto on Inhabited Houses ditto 453199 10 
Ditto of Letter Money, after ditto, by acts 35 and 37 Geo. III. cap. 18. <t 


255439648 14 3 


Duties pro Anno 1798: 
Surplus of Consolidated Duties on Salt, after reserving as directed by 


389,269 18 9 


38 Geo. III. cap. 89. BS 
Armorial Bearings — — 39385 19 — 
Tea —— 133,492 18 =| 


Spirit Licenses 


$339148 15 gh 


Duties pro Anno 1799: 
129,125 4 


nd Ireland called Great Britain. 


Coffee and Sugar 


Duty on Small Notes 13,183 13 1 
Composition for Stamps on ditto 12,000 — 
Canal and Dock Duty — — 11,575 18 


165,884 16 & 


Duties pro Anno 1800: 


British Spirits _ 70,346 — 

Fareign ditto 216,427 13 4 


Spirit Licenses : 
456,817 11 


of Great Britain a 


oY, 


Duties pro Anno 1801: | 


Stamps, &c. 3655849 6 
Paper (Customs) 42714 & 
Ditto (Excise) — —. — 89,287 — — 
‘Timber, &c. 242,478 13 ; 


Husbandry Horses 
Surplus of Consolidated Letter Money, after reserving as directed by acts 


35+ 37» Cap. 18. and 4F Cap. 7. 


ww jo 
a 
{ 

relates to that Part of the United Kingdom 


Totals: J 
Total of Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Incidents, prior to the year 1793. 10»725:051 4 A 
Add proportionate part of Sugar, now annually granted —— 1,652,806 9 q 
Additional Duty on Malt ditto — —— 351409 
Duty on Tobacco ditto — 37993 
Total Duties pro Anno 1793 — 2750354 4 
Ditto 3994 ——— 752596 § 
Add proportionate part of Sugar, now annually granted —— 357360 
Total Duties pro Anno 1795 —— 1,486,661 
Ditto _ 1796 153429396 
Ditto 1797 255433648 14 
Add proportionate part of Sugar, now annually granted — 335,087 17 
Total Duties pro Anno 1798 — 5339148 
Ditto — — 1,238,846 10 
Grand Total 225960198 
Memorandum: | 
war— 


In order to shew the real amount of the taxes imposed before and since the old du 
duce of he duties and malt, now annually granted, 
aud to the new ones of which they are respectively a part, while perpetua 

Exchequer, the 28th of May 1802. aad JAMES FISHER: 
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An Account shewing how the Monies granted for the Service of the Year 1801, for that P 
United Kingdom called Ireland, has been disposed of ; distinguished under Heads, 


Heads of Grants and Expenditure. {Sums granted. Sims paid. emains of Grant, 
Insh Money. Jrist) Money, Irish Money 
Army, including invalids, and 7 5,000/. trans- 


ferred from the grant for recruiting and q 
30,000/. transferred from grant for small a 


beer - - 913,424 6 — 13,007 1 6 38 4 
Additional pay for Dublin duty 9,808 4 5 3 4 16 
General and staff officers and officers of the . t 


Extra forage for the cavalry - = | 954963 2 6] 175,970 14 5 | 78992 8 1 
Garrisons with fire and candle, &c. - 5,487 16 9 59597 14 190 1 
Chaplains to the garrison of Dublin, and to 
the forces stationed at sundry other places 622 15 — 292 — 2} 350 14 9f 
Mustermaster-general and other principal 
officers of several departments, their de- 
puties, clerks, and contingent expenses 6,950 13 9" 6,001 II 9 949 2-I 
Recruiting and contingencies for the land | 
75,000/. transferred to 
the head of arm - - 16,43% 5 25 6 13,105 18 10! 
of his Majesty’s land forces - - =| 12,280 x! : 
Allowance to retired chaplains - 10 151946 2 43 146 18 
Allowance to widows of officers of the land | . 
forcés - 5,198 4 93 264 3-1 
Ordnance for land service - - "| 324,899 Ig 2] 324,899 I5 2 


Barrack department 368,017 29,220 11 | 38,797 3 
Military hospitals for medicines bedding, mar f 
and contingencies -| 20,758 2 83 19,983 15 747% 
Royal Military Infirmary - “| 25395 18 8 29595 18 
In and out pensioners of the Royal Hospi- .— 
tal near Kilmainham, and the | q 
of said Hospital - -+| 28,9176 12 82 2 16 8!) 5,916 16 
Militia and corps of fencibles, including 
12,097/. 195. 2d. for additional field of- © The 
ficers to the several corps of militia, Se 
37%22/. 1s. 7d. for contingencies for mi- 
litia and fencibles, and 60,o00/. trans- 
ferred from the grant for an allowance to : Do. 
the forcesforsmall beer + -It,605,522 7 6 (15572,572 18 — | 32949 9°. 
Allowance to non-commissioned officers Do. 
and private men of his Majesty’s forces, | es 
when on a march - -| 35,000 — — 4270 4 11} 3%9729 5 Do. 
Voluntecr corps of cavalry and 460,567 6 288,265 372301 th 
Extraordinary services of thearmy - -| 650,000 — — 3539293 296,706 18 
Public officers for several services - 2,960 — — 2,069 — — 
Miscellaneous services - 303,836 17 2| 979798 12 4] 49048 4? 
Public hospitals and schools - - 93,084 | 32,981 5 si} 30% 
- 


$9142,926 64/45467,983 10 x14} 6841371 


sterling 497475316 6 — [4,124,292 10 14 


N.B, ‘There appears to be an excess of 913682. 145. tod, Irish, being 8,648. rs. sd. Bt 
- *.  gterling, in the vote of credit, which arises from some items being inclu 


that head, which ought to have been stated as atmy extraordinaries. 
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$3] 


4 


q t of ihe Extraordinary Expenses of the Army, incurred and paid by the Right Hoxourable 
4 ? _ poh haetine of bis Mayjesty’s Forces, in the Year 1801, and not provided for by 
Parliament. 


Bey, bills of exchange, drawn by Henry Motz, Esq. commissary-general in the) £. 

Mediterranean, for public services 371,428 
ir) do. drawn by Alexander Fernandez, assistant commissary-general in do. for do. | 220,970 
yo do. drawn by George Burgman, deputy commissary-general in do. fordo. = —) 256,452 


Rt do. drawn by John Wood, deputy commissary-general on the continent, 
fr) do. drawn by Lord Minto, minister at Vienna, for do. _ —| 200,162 


ey) do. drawn by the Earl of Elgin, ambassador extraordinary to the Sublime Porte, 


2 81 

‘ By do. drawn by John Glasfurd, acting commissary-general in the Windward and 

0 14 Leeward Islands, for do. —| 420,370 


£- 11,847,174 


9 
Pay Office, Horse Guards, 
ad February 1802. P. GEORGE CRAUFURD, . 
18 Accountant-general. 
46 18 
P BA: Account of the total Produce of the Duties of Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Incidents, respectively, 
, me for one Year, ended the 5th Day of Fanuary 18023 distinguishing, as far as possible, in each 
‘ | Branch, the Produce on every separate Article, the Duties on which have amounted to One 
407 © BR Thousand Pounds, or more, in the four Quarters of the Tear: vi. 
Duties appiicable 
to the Temporary Duties. Total, 
Consolidated Fund. 


customs for one year, ended the 
sth day of January 1802, as per 
account 


254999972 3 $4! 3937%,228 13 5:87%)200 17 


9 6 Do. of the duties of excise for do. 


® The total produce of the duties =f 
10,164,888 — —» | 1,095,232 — |/1I,260,110 — — 


Do. of the duties of stam 4 
as per account fot de 2,852,726 8 258529726 8 
Do. of incidents at the receipt of 
for do. as per ¢| 4,705,176 10 8 — 4;705,176 10 8 


+ 12052225763 41466s450 13 _ 73] 24,689,213 16 


.— 


Memorandum. 


The above sum of 4,705,176/. tos. 8d. stated in the account of incidents at the Exchequer, 
includes 935,870/. 3 75. §d. being the amount of imprests and other monies paid within 
the above period, of which 802,188/. 4s. 11d. was paid by Messrs. Puget and Bainbridge, 


n account of loans for the service of Ireland. — 


14th Fune N. VANSITTART. 
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4 Account shewing «what Increase or Diminution has taken place in the Number and Amount of 
4 the Salaries, Emoluments, and Expenses of all the Public Offices in Great Britain, for the 


> 


lear 1808. 
Increase. Diminution. ay 

of State, Home Department 2,358 3 2 
- - Foreign do. 3,908 16 4 
ar Office — | 4,982 18 to 
BeOrinance Office — | 42,647 18 4 
mexchequer Bill Office — 65 16 4 if, 
mc ommissioners for auditing Public Accounts 29333 14 74 
Lottery Office _ om 977 = ~ 
excise, do, — - 11,903 19 44 

peuditor Receipt of the Excheq \ 
of the Treasu — Nil. Nil. 
meecciver of the rs. and 6d. Duties on Pensions, — 
Becmembrancer of First Fruits — | 
wkers and Pedlars ay AR LER? 
154756 § 7176 10 & 
75176 10 6 
1470579 15 _ 34 
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— 
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SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. II. 


Amount of the Annual Charge of the Public Debt, created in the Years under-mentioned ; and tle 


Produce of the several Duties granted for defraying the same, 


in the Year ended sth January 


1802. 
Years. Charge. Produce. Surplus. Deficiency. 
1793 ° 252,812 10 — 280,517 4 11 27,704 14 It 
1794 - 1739324 — 93 | 1,105,827 7 93 332,503 7 —} 
1795 | 152279415 3 1,476,190 9 64 248,775 § 7% 
1796 - | 158509373 3 3 1,2779220 15 7 4 
1797 | 392415348 I 2,897,610 I5 2 3439737 ul 
1798 - 585,941 18 64 5939354 4 8 7.412 6 xt 
1799 - 3332682 3 3 352,612 7 8 181,069 15 7 
1800 - 3179532 Io — 456,056 13 4 138,524 3 4 
- 1,812,817 6 3 929,681 2— = 883,136 4 3 
10,395,246 17 1 9,169,071 I | 7549919 17 —} 1,981,095 13 I 
7 754,919 17 —} 
Deficiency on the whole of the duties in the year ended 5 Jan. 1802 9 £.|_-1,226,175 16 —} 


N.B. The charges created by funding 8,910,450/. in Exchequer bills, &c. pursuant to 
act 42 Geo. IIT. cap. 8. are not included in the above account; the payments thereon not 
having been completed previous to 5 January 18033 and no provision having yet been made by 
Parliament for defraying the same. | 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, the 18th N. VANSITTART. 


day of March 1802. 


An Account of the Sums received in the Exchequer upon the Duty of 43 per Cent. from the stig 
January 1785 to the sib of Fanuary 80, distinguishing each Year. 


4, 
Total receipt in the year ended the sth January 1786 tt 
| 1788 - - - 
1790 - - - 23,048 19 3 
1393 - - - 39,150 121 
1794 - - 31,772 
1796 a - - - 345656 3 
1798 - - - $59594 
1799 - - - 28,894 3 


Exchequer, 29th March 1802. 
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he By: Account of the Net Revenue of the Post Office paid into the Exchequer, exclusive of Parliamentary 


B Pensions, from the sth April 1761 to sth April 1802, distinguishing each Year; together with an 
me gecount of annual Remitiances from Scotland for the same Period, 


Bears seading Exchequer Pay- Edinburgh Ree | Years (ending Exchequer Pays Edinburgh Re- 
tb April). ments. mittances. sth Apuil), ments, mi( tances. 
1761 36,400 — 79345 5 1782 103,100 — 20,000 — — 
d. 1762 36,400 — — 8,602 12 II 1783 148,400 — — 20,000 ——- — 
1763 36,400 — — 6,000 — 1784 177,400 — — 20,000 
1764 46,400 — — 6,200 — 1785 225,109 — 26,500 — 
1705 88,100 — — 1786 264,000 — — 29,000 —- 
4 1706 ICI,400 —- — 11,300 — — 1787 254,000 — — 28,000 — — 
Il 3767 105,400 — IIy900 — — 1788 274,000 — 28,018 7 6 
1768 109,400 — 129100 1789 300,000 — — 349035 3 
: 1769 10,400 —— 12,500 — — 1799 361,000 32,000 — 
1770 105,400 — — £11,800 — 1791 325,000 33,000 — 
3 1771 100,100 —- — 412,000 — 1792 340,484 3 Qt. 339830 3 
1772 118,400 — 12,000 1793 384,000 — — 509225 12 IE 
I 3773 149,400 — — I2,;000 — 1794 392,000 — 
1774. 147,400 — — 12,000 — — 1795 421,000 — — 34:6004 19 § 
1775  15§33400:— —- — 1796 442,000 —~ 43,811 I5 10 
1777, «341,400 — — 12,600 — — 1798 632,000 — — 68,390 18 § 
1778 §=6118,400 16,383 12 4 1799 683,000 — 64,959 10 3 
nt to 177 121,400 —-—— 16,964°12 4 1800 699,000 — — 84,481 18 8 
n not 1780 121,400 —- — 18,250 — — r8or 743,000 — — 783336 9 9 
de by 1781 142,400 —- —- 20,000 1802 858,000 — — 85,791 II 3 
2 Examined, per 
meget May 1802. THOS. CHURCH, Deputy Accountant General, 
RT. 


| 1 Account? of the Distribution of the Sum of 1,000,000/. being Part of the Sum of 2,006,000/, 
peranted to his Majesty, to take such Measures as the Exigencey of Affairs may require-—Paid by 
the Right Honourable the Paymaster-general of his Majesty’s Forces. 


© Brook Watson, Esq. commissary-general of stores and provisions, to enable him 
to provide the several articles for the use of the forces that are to be supplied from fx. 
his department ~~ — — — — 380,009 


——~ Glee the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, on account of pay, subsidy, &c. for his troops 

Ployed in the service of Great Britain, under treaty, in the years 1793, 1794, 

“2 + rsp de Front, envoy extraordinary from the King of Sardinia, in part payment 

months subsidy, to the April 1796 — 49,000 

7 of Cornwall Smalley, Esq. for the payment of bills passed 

9 3 Thornton and Power, by Mr. Wickham. — 150,000 

4 10 bille applied on account of subsidiary corps on the continent — 200,000 

at ee mh exchange drawn by John Wood, deputy commissary-general on the 

14 

+1,000,00 

g a 1st February 1802, Accountant General. 

4$ 

1 

— 3 Be 2, sheswing bow the Mittion, granted by Parliament in Aid of the Naval Supplies for the 

Service of the Year 1801, has been applied. 

to the navy, for wear and tear 444:444 8 Io 
wages — 2743074 I 7 
vietualling — 281,481 9 7 

Total: £.1,000,cc0 — 


A, 8. HAMMOND. S. GAMBIER, P. J. HARTWELL. 
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An Acceunt of all Pensions granted since the st of January 1797; with the Names of the Persons tg 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. It. 


whom granted, and she Amount of each. Ordered to be printed May 14, 1801. 


Date of Grants. 
1797- 
29th March. 
rith july. 
rgth. 


ad September. 


z7th November. 
1798. 

3th January. 

7th February. 

ad May. 


aoth March. 


22d August. 
16th October. 
24th. 

2d November. 

zist December. 
1799- 

6th March. 

3d April. 


17th. 


roth June. 
24th July. 
26th. 

rath August. 
ad October. 


gth May. 
aist. 


2oth. 


rith June. 
ath October. 


Sth. 
oth. 
rath. 
zoth. 
24th. 
r8o1. 
zgth January. 
ast February. 
March. 


tath. 


Names, 


Edgecombe, Peggy 
Erskine, Mary Henrietta 
Hyde, Rev. George Hooten, continuation of a grant from K, Will. 
and Q. Mary to his family, for services 
Mordaunt, Lady Mary 
Bulkeley, Lady Frances 
Ross, James Tyrrell 


— 
— 


Mudge, Thomas 
M‘Laine, Harriet Anne 
Davis, Mary 
Lewhellin, Ann 
Brooks, Lydia, widow of the late Samuel el Brooks, on one eared his Mi 
jesty’s messengers in ordinary 
Woodford, Sir Ralph 
‘Cathcart, Elizabeth, Baroness 
Lempriere, John, and Eliz. his wife, 1d successively 
Roberts, David 
Wilson, Dr. James 


Cranston, Henry, in trust for James Lord Cranston 

Goddard, Ch. Esq. to be wholly or proportionably wenpatied agree 
able to the amount of any office he may hold 

Sutton, T. Manners, G. Downing, and M. Beacheroft, in trust for 


Mary Anne Herries 

Do. - do. - do. - intrust for Isabella Maria H Herries 

Do. - do. - do. in trust for Catharine Herries 

Do. - do. - do. in trust for Julia Mary Herries 
Howell, Ann 
Lloyd, Joyce, widow 
Jardine, Joanna 
Leslie, Lord 
Byron, Catharine Gordon 
Nott, Charlotte Georgiana Augusta 
Nott, Augusta 


til 
344044 11 


Bearcroft, Clare St. Geo 
Gower, Earl, and Arch 
Phillipine Kutzleben 
Hereford, Viscount and Viscountess, and the survivor ol them ; 
after their decease, rso/. per ann, to each of their six children 
M‘Laine, Charles Anthony 
D’livernois, Sir Francis 
Jardine, Christine 
Livingston, Edmund 
Monttord, Thomas Lord 
Mallet du Pan, Frances 
Maurice, Thomas, clerk 
Swinburne, Mary 
Mundy, Rev. Robert 
Mordaunt, Lady Mary, additional pension n of 


Mitchell, Rev. William _ 
Villiats, Rt. Hon, J. and Wm.Garthstone, i 
Fi itzgerald, Lord Robert 
Green, Elizabeth 
Miller, Ann 

Hewsgill, Elizabeth 
Pierson, Rev. Robert 


hibald M‘Donald, | in trust . Gertrude 


7 


and 


‘Spiegel, Van de, Digna Johanna, and after her death to be 
_ divided among her four sdhs and five’ 
as _— survive her 


a 


in ntrust for Lady Louisa Paget 


(964 


£.196 


400 
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200 
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November. 


q 12th January. 


4th September. 


Phitchall, Treasury Chambers, 


Bn Acc 
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Contingent Pensions : 
Wilmot, Sarah Ann, wife of J. Wilmot, Esq. to commence from 
the death of the said J. Wilmot — 
Hayter, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Hayter, and to Sophia Hay- 
ter, their daughter, respectively and successively, to commence 
from the death of the said J. Hayter -— _ 13% 


£-400 


1798. 
a ‘Hammond, George, Esq. late minister plenipotentiary to America, 
to commence when he shall cease to hold his present office of 
under secretary of state, and not be in possession of any other 
office or place of equal value, or until determined by warrant 
under the royal sign manual — — _ 
Mayor, Mary, to commence from the day of the death of her hus- 
band John Mayor 409 


1,200 
$th August. 


1799+ 
3d April. Fraser, Charlotte Mary Ann, William John Theodore, Charles 

Henry, and Jane Wilhelmina Agnes, children of Charles Henry 

Fraser, in equal proportions, and to the survivors or survivor of 

them; to commence and take effect from the day of the decease 

of the said Charles Henry Fraser — — — 400 
William Huskisson, Esq. 1,200/, per annum, during pleasure; to . 

commence and take effect when he shall cease to hold the office 

of one of his Majesty’s under secretaries of state, and not be in 

possession of any other office or place of equal value. N. B. 

This pension was revoked, and another granted for life, to the 


like amount, on the 14th of March 1801. Vide *. 


180%. 

jd April. Gilbert Baron Minto, during life; to commence from the time he 
shall cease to be his Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Germany, but to be suspended 
when and so long as he shall be and continue in possession of any. 
office, place, or employment, of the annual value of 2,000/. and 
to be continued, on the death of Lord Minto, to the Right Hon. 
Sylvester Douglas, and Sir George Cornwall, during the life, and 
in trust for such son of Lord Minto as shall succeed to the title 
ef Baron Minto — 1,200 

r8or. 

i4th March *, William Huskisson, Esq. for life, to commence when he ceases to 
‘hold the office of under secretary of state, but to be suspended 
when and so long as he shall be and continue in possession of any 
office, place, or employment, of the annual value of 1,200/, or 
upwards — — 


N, VANSITTART. 


1,200 
igth May 1801. 


5 of all Pensions or annual Gratuities whatsoever (the ordinary Salaries of Public Offices 
excepted), charged on any other Fund than the Civil List and the 44 per Cent. Dutics, since the 


Fanuary 1786, 


New Charges, since January 1786, upon the Consolidated"Pund. Pensions per Annum. 


q irs and descendants of William Penn, Esq. — _— — £.4,000 — — 
St. Vincent one _ 
ord Viscount Duncan — — 2,000 —— 
Highness the Duke of Kent — — 12,000 — — 
oyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland 
James Marriott one — — 2,000 — -— 

(granted for r9,000/. per annum, but reduced by act of 
Smith — — 1,00 —— 
Yal Highness the Prince of Wales — . = 65,000 — — 

the Exchequer, 
ath Day of May 180%. JAMES FISHER. £.125,166 13 4 
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The Pensions and Allowance, 
YEAR 
Estimated | | 
in 
; 5 Jan. | 5 Jan.) 5 Jan. } 5 Jan. | sjan | 
1786. 1787. | 1788. 1789. | 1790. | 179%. | 
His Majesty’s privy purse 60,000) 60,000) 60,000} 60,000! 60,000 60,000 — — | 
The Queen - 58,000} 56,000! 58,000! 58,000! 58;000 — —| 
The Prince of Wales - | - §0;000} 50,000) 57,000) 60,000; 60,000 60,000 — 
Duke of York, Prince William, and : 
_ the other Princes - . 14,500} 11,000 | | 
Duke of Cumberland - - 91000} 9,000; 9,000} 9,000) 9,000 6,239 13 
Princess Amelia - 12,000] 9,000] | 
Duke of Clarence - 32500} 35500) 39500 875 12,000 ——| 
Princes William, Edward, Ernest 
Augustus, and Adolphus - a — 8,500 6,000; 6,000 
Duke of York - - 6,G00! 12,000} 12,000 12,000 — — 
The Princes Edward, Ernest Au- 
gustus, and Adolphus - — 8,500 — —| 
Duchess Dowager of Cumberland — 1,226 16 of 
The Prince of Wales, for support 
of the Princess Charlotte - Lowe 
198,500 202,500 208,500 214,875, 217,966 9 10} 


An Account of all annual Payments charged on any other Fund than the Civil List and 43 per Cet 


Duties, and paid to any Branch of the Royal Family since the ath January 1786. 


‘Po their Royal Highnesses il 
Z| ee | | ot ¢ | 
gO | | ¢ | Bs | < 
Ej} eo | | | | 
‘ Q Q > Q 
1786 | 17,000 8,000 — = 
I 7 87 I 73000 8,000 — — 
1 739 17,000 8,000 — 
1792 | 17,000 12,000 | 14;000 | 4,000 
1793 | 17,000 I2,000 | 314,006 4,000 si 
1794 | 17,000 I2,000 | 14,000 4,000 
1795 | 17,000 — | 12,000 | 14,000 | 4,000 | 81,250 oe * 
1796 | 17,000}, — 12,000 | 14,000 | 65,000 nes = 
3797 | 173,000 -- 12,000 | - 4,000 | 65,000 
1798 | 173000 12,000 | 14,000.}. 4,000 | 65,000 }. 000 
1799 12,000 I4;000 4,000 65,000 9,000 
| 17,000 12,000 | 14,000 |. 4,000 | -65,;000 | 12,000 
2801 | 17,000 12,000 | 14,000 |. 4,000 | 65,000 } 12,000 
272,000 | 36,000 |129,000 | 147,000 | 42,000 | 4749250 


Beebequer, the 24th Day of April 1802. 
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the Royal Family. 
NDFD 
Jan. | 5 Jan. | 5 Jan. | 5 Jan. | 5 Jan. | 5 Jan. | 5 Jan. | 5 Jan. | 5 Jan. Jan. | 5 Jan. 
179% | 1793+ | | 1795- | 1796. | 1797+ | 1798- | 1799. | 1800. | 1801. | 1802. 
60,000) 60,000} 60,000) 60,000; 60,000} 60,000} 60,000} 60,000] 60,000} 60,000] 60,000 
58,000! 58,000 58,000 58,000 58,000} 58,000} 58,000) 58,000 58,000) 58,000] 58,000 
60,000! 60,000] 60,000} 60,000, 60,000} 60;000) 60,000! 60,000; 60,000] 60,000] 60,000 
q oor 625] 2,500} 2,500) 2,500 
12,000, 12,000} 12,000} 32,000) 12,000; 12,000; I2,000} 12,000) 12,000} 12,000] 12,000 
8,500) 8,500} 8,500] 8,500) 8,500} 9,000] 9,000} 9,000! 2,250 
43000} 4,000} 4,000} 4,000) 4,000) 4,000] 4,000} 4,000) 4,000] 4,000! 4,000 
_ 53967} 6,000) 6,000] 6,000] 6,000! 6,000 
2051500 2025500} 2023500] 2025500 805,00 2099625! 204,750 


The Salaries of the Chancellor, the Speaker, and the Sudges of England and Wales. 


Estimate 
Years. of Charge. Increase. | Decrease. 
1786. 
1787 — 32,36 — 2593 18 — 
1788 — 326433 15 ——-—] sar 4 
1789 — 32813 § 74, 141 14 44 
41790 — 32,748 14 6|———]| 206 5 6 
1791 — 34125 | — | 830 — — 
S794) 
1794 — 32,897 2 5717 6 
1795 — 325948 3 74, 616 4% 
1798 | — ——| 32955 — — 
| — 32,955 — — 
1802 
$249292 5 — — | 2,992 15 11} 


Total decrease below the estimate £. 


2,987 15 11} 
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ort of the Commissioners appointed the 
| Sale of the 
Tothe Hon. the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Pat- 
liament assembled..—“ The Lords Commis- 
“ sioners for regulating, directing, approving, 
“and confirming all sales, and contracts for 
“sele, made by bodies politic or corporate, 
“ or companies, for the purpose of redeeming 
« their land-tax,”’ have received his Majesty’s 
directions to lay before the House of Com- 
mons a statement of their proceedings, dis- 
tinguishing the number and value of the sales, 
and contracts for sale, approved by the said 


- Commissioners; the amount of land-tax re- 


deemed, or to be redeemed,’ by virtue of such 
sales, and contracts for sale; the quantity of 
stock purchased by the produce of such sales ; 
tie gain to the public resulting from the pro- 
ceedings under the said commission; the ex- 
pense incurred, and the estimated value of the 
entire property of which the tenure has been, 
or will be changed, by the effect of such sales, 
or contracts for sale ; | 

And the said Commissioners report accord- 
ingly :—I. By an act passed the arst March 
1799) “to amend and render more effectual 
*‘ the preceding acts for the redemption and 
*¢ purchase of the land-tax,”’ it was made law- 
ful for his Majesty to appoint seven persons of 
his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council, to be 
Commissioners for regulating, directing, ap- 
proving, and confirming all sales, and con- 
tracts for sale, made by bodies politic or cor- 
porate, or companies, for the purposes of re- 
deeming any land-tax charged on any of the 
manors, messuages, lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, belonging to such bodies politic or 
corporate, or companies.—And his Majesty, 
by letters patent under the great seal of Great 
Britain, bearing date the March 17995 
nominated and appointed the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Lord Auckland, the Right Hon. Henry 
‘Addington (then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons), the Right Hon. William Pitt, the Right 
Hon, the Master of the Rolls (now Lord Al- 
vanley), the Right Hon. Sir William Wynne, 
‘Knight, the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, 


sand the Right. Hon. Sylvester Douglas (now. 


“Lord Glenbervie), for the purposes of the said 
recited act, and with authority to any two or 
-more of the said Commissioners to do any act, 
“matter, or thing, which by the said commis- 

sion the said Commissioners are authorized to 
do: and variou's legislative provisions have since 
“been miade,_to facilitate and extend the opera- 
tion and effect of the said commissicna-—— 
“HI. The Lords Commissioners, on the 29th 
. March 1799, severally took the oath prescribed 
_ by the act of Parliament, and afterwards en- 
_ tered Bpon the execution of their office. Their 

gac¢tings have been continued from time to 
by.acdjournments of more or less fre- 

quency, according to the nature and import- 

ance of the business to be transacted; and the 

Commissioners have acted with the advice of. 


5 
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counsel, in such Cases as have been thought to 
require professional assistance.—In adjusting 
and approving the terms and conditions of 
sale, it has been anxiously and invariably the 
objects of the Lords Commissioners to esta 
blish and maintain certain uniform principle 
calculated to prevent any improvident sales, 
and beneficial as well as safe to the property 
of the church, and of other corporate bodies, 
as far as might be compatible with the natur 
of the property to be disposed of, and with 
the different tenures to which that property 
might be subject.—Pursuing these principles 
the Board have found it necessary to discus 
many questions of intricacy and detail, with 
respect both to legal constructions and to 
modes of valuation—Their minutes and dec 
sions have been consequently very voluminous, 
and have been accurately and carefully entered i 
and preserved.—-The Lords Commissioners 
take this occasion to acknowledge the realy 
and efficient assistance and attention which 
they have experienced from time to time, from 
his Majesty’s law officers, from the Director 
of the Bank, the Commissioners for the reduc 
tion of the national debt, and from the offices and 
of the Bank of England.—The current busines 1 10, 
of the commission, as will appear in the ‘wom land. 
following sections of this Report, 1s gradually chase 
diminishing ; still, however, it is considera prop 
and important.—III. The number of sales, 2agang t 
contracts for sale, approved by the Commogithe c 
sioners, has been, opera 
From ‘the 29th March 1799 to 28th partic 

From the 29th March r8oo to 29th be br 


requi 


beyo 


89 5 


From the 29th March 1801 to oth : * P 
June 1802 - - 2778 th 
‘Went 

Total. - 1,605 three 


th 
When 
of t 
Jand 
to thd 
newa 
lease 
Point 
gs 


a be 


IV. The value of the sales, and contracts f 
sale, was : 
In the first of the above periods fe 36a | 
Inthe second - i 

In the third - 


And the said sum of 75398347. was mew L 
the following proportions, from 


com 
the different descriptions of ecclesiast oy 
other corporate bodies: L ing t 


I $9,493 


some 


Archbishop of Canterbury and : 


sixteen of the bishops 
Deans and chapters - ~* 
‘Rectors and vicars - 
Colleges’and prebends 
Lay corporations - 


be redeemed; by virtue of suc 
tracts for sale, cannot yet be 


| 
La ie 
4 
| 
| 
elt | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
mi 
| 
| 
160,187 4 
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cision, as, in several instances, the money aris- 


ee Hing from sales approved and confirmed by the 
ions of Lords Commissioners, has rot yet been paid 
bly the Koto the Bank.—-Besides which, the property 
0 est» MMEEeold by the corporate bodies, being required 
inciples fNMEby law to be sold free and discharged from 
t sales, [MMMEJand-tax, the land-tax has, in very many cases, 


roperty Bby agreement between the parties, been freed 


bodies by the lessee or purchaser at his expense.—lIt is 
e nature therefore difficult to ascertain what amount of 
ind with Jand-tax may have been redeemed by this part 
oroperty the operation. —On the whole, however, the 
inciples, amount of land-tax redeemed by virtue of the 
) discuss aforesaid sales, and contracts for sale, may be 
with at 35,000/. per annum.—-VI. The 

and tof uantity of stock purchased by the Bank from 
ind deci the produce of such sales, is 1,013,000/.; ex- 
sminows clusive of the sums not paid into the Bank, 
y entered Me and also of sums not yet brought to account, 
rissioners amounting together by estimate to 200,000/. 
he ready stock.—ViI. The gain resulting to the public 
mn which from the proceedings under the commission, 
me, from consists most immediately in the one eleventh 
Directors required by the acts to be paid to the public, 
he reduce beyond the value of the land-tax redeemed, 


1 officers and such gain cannot be stated at less than 


t busines 110,000/. stock; and this is’ exclusive of the 
the redeemed by the lessees and pur- 
gradualmmechasers of many considerable parcels of the 
nsidcrabemm property sold to them. A further. gain result- 
sales, 21 png to the public from the proceedings under 
Commis the commission, is to be found in the general 


operation of the redemption of the land-tax, 
particularly by creating a daily demand of a 
certain proportion of stock, which can never 
be brought back into the market.—The effect 
pof that circumstance is evidently beneficial, 
and public credit has been materially assisted, 
Eby thus withdrawing from the market nearly 
m ‘wenty millions of stock, in little more than 


Bos sal 
433 sale 


277 sal 


605 | years, for the redemption of land-tax.— 
/ I. There are also other descriptions of gain 
ntracts "Rt the public, which are not inconsiderable, 


oy collectively taken, by the accumulation 
of the one eleventh beyond the amount of the 
“e 7 sold; by the saving of the allowances 
~ ee general ; by the stamps on re- 
ha eases, and on conveyances of settled 
estates—-And in a more indirect 
’ of view, the sales made by the proceed- 

gs under the commission may be considered 


4 beneficial to the public, by giving local ac- 


es m 


jastic to the purchasers, by multiply- 
Ing means of improvement, and by increase 

j of the ¢orporate bodies, in 
very considerably.—IX. The 

uP a Meurred has been restricted within 

‘328 

394 

2334 

meds 

wi 
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the narrowest limits, to the salaries of a chief 
secretary, assistant, and clerks; the fees of 
counsel, the rent of the office, and certain 
small incidents; the whole amounting, on the 
average of three years, to about 1,5s50/. per 
annum.—X. ‘The value of the entire property, 
of which the tenure has been changed by the 
effect of the sales, and contracts for sale, has 
been computed to be not less than three times 
the amaunt of the whole sum received. As- 
suming this computation to be well founded, 
the amount sold cr contracted for being 
753,834/. the value in fee of the whole pro- 
perty transferred from corporate bodies will 
be 2,261,502/.—The prices approved in sales, 
and contracts for sale, have varied from.six to 
nine years purchase, for the reversion in fee of 
lands and tithes under leases for three lives 5 
from eight to fourteen years purchase for the 
reversion in fee of leases for twenty-one years : 
five years purchase has been taken for houses 
let for thirty years, and three years for the re- 
version in fee of leases for forty years ; reserved 
rents, and property not let on beneficial leases, 
have been sold ‘from twenty-five to thirty years 
purchase.—XI. There cannot be a doubt that 
these sales are convenient to purchasers, ad- 
vantageous to the sellers and their successors, 
and highly beneficial to the public in general ; 
and therefore the Lords Commissioners would 
gladly have added to this Report, some esti- 
mate of the proportion of land-tax payable, 
and not yet redeemed by the bodies corporate. 
—It is, however, difficult to arrive at any cer- 
tainty in this part of the inguiry. It is proba- 
ble that the proportion of land-tax redeemed 
.by the corporate bodies and their lessees, may 
exceed the proportion as yet redeemed b 

other descriptions of property chargeable with 
land-tax; still, however, it may be estimated 
that more than two thirds remain unredeemed. 
—XII. The general results may be stated to 
be: that the number of sales approved is 1,605; 
that the amount in money of such sales so 
approved, is 753,834/. sterling; that the value 
in fee simple of the property sold, is about 
2,000,000/, sterling ; that, the stock purchased 
for the redemption of land-tax, under the 
proceedings of the Commissioners, is about 
15200,000/.; that the whole expense to the 
public has been 5,400/.; that the gain to the 
public, by the operation, has not been less 
than r1o,oo0/. stock; exclusive of the other 
benefits explained and detailed in this Report. 

By order of the Lords Commissioners, 
toth Fune 1802. W. YounG, Secretary. 
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Horse - - + 360,189 16 4} 397338 17. 6 | 393,291,377} 3879981 6 3 
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An Account of the Expense attending the Army maintained by this Country, inclading Milix; 
all other Corps, for the Years 17935 1794) 1795, and 17963 distinguishing ina ont 
_ Horse and Foot: so far as the same can be made up at the War Office. ' 


(1793-- 3794+ 1795. 1706. 
Se d. L. Se d. Se a. 
Horse - 608,139 63} 973468 32 93) 1,214,327 18 1,607,711 
Foot, militia and 
other corps 4979075 9 6 |74,409,974 9 |¥2,871,669 9 1 


Total for each 


$580,214 32 2 3 EE 10 


4n Account of the Expense of the Army, including Militia and all other Corpss for the Years 177%, 
3780, 1781, and 178253 distinguishing each Year, and Horse and Foot: so far as the same can 
be made up at the War Office. 


1779- | 1780. 178r. 1782. 


- 


Foot, militia and 


other corps 79422,54% 1 2 | 8653250 4 6 | 8,777,077 75953:818 19 


757825731 17 6 | 9,045,569 % — | 9,370,369 15 14) 8,341,800 5 


Total for 
year - - 


— | 


An Account of the Number of Troops maintained by this Country in the Years 37935 17949 2°95 
and 17965 distinguishing each Year, and the Number of Horse and Foot > so far as the same cab 


be made up at the War Office. in , — 
1793- 1794. 1795. 1790. otal 
‘ 
Horse - - = 135222 23,158 32,901 
Foot - = 1215959: 190,010 2529473 1845674 
year - - | 
An Account of the Number of Troops maintained by this Country, including Militia i, ape 


Corps, for the Years 1779, 1780, 1781, and 1782; distinguishing cach Year, and 


Foot: so far as the same can be made up at the War Office. oe 
Foot, militia an ‘ | 
other corps 1731967 1749732 
er _ 372,801 183,801 3825497 


din 
| 
| 
1784 
1785 
792 
193 
800 
? 
2 Be Acc 
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fn Account of the Value ef all Imports into, and 
and the sth Fanuary 1802; distinguishing each Year, 
and 


exported 
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into, and all Exports from Great Britain, for eighteen 
and distinguishing the Value of 
Inports from the East Indies and China, from the Value of all other Imports: and distinguishing 


Value of British Produce and Manufacture exported, from the Value of Artic 
ne ou with the Difference between the official Value,and the declared Value of British 


Produce ard Manufactures exported inthe Year ending the sth January 180% 


Foreign Articles 


Official Value of Imports from 


Official Value of 


East Indies and China} All other Parts, and Manufactures 
I exported. ‘port 
3 | 25996,652 2 IE | ¥2y276,224 18 15,255,057 6) 358465434 2 
1385 =| 29703940 34 2395759478 7 11,081,810 16 550359357 17 
186 | 39856,687 — 7 | £2,629,385 6 10} 11,830,372 18 II] 494752493 9 3 
1787 = =| 39430868 — 6 | Is 129053,900 3 4,815,889 3 
hed 788 394539897 | 1495739272 17 1297249719 17 9} 497472518 10 
1789 = «=| 353625545 10 | 14,458,557 § 139779506 2 6| 5,561,042 I5 
1990 3,149,870 14 4 | 15,981,015 TO 14,921,084 9 59199037 7 7 
B79 =| 396985713 13 — | 15,971,069 — 7] 16,810,018 16 4) 5,921,976 Io IF 
192 2,701,547 9 4 | 16,957,810 17 3} 18,336,851 6 6,568,348 16 6 
39499,023 12 10 | 155757693 16 IO] 13,892,268 17 7) 9 3 
=| 49458475. § | 17,830,418 19 16,725,402 16 2) 10,022,680 12 & 
re 795. =| 5,760,810 8 3 | 16,976,079 8) 16,338,213 2 10,785,125 Is 
6 3 =| 35372,689 — 6 | 19,814;630 17 11] 19,102,220 3 II) 11,416,693 II 
R797 =| 399425384 § | 1790719572 12 4] 16,903,103 6 12,013,907 2 — 
19 998 =} 7,626,930 6 | 20)230,959 II] 19,672,503 — 9) 139919,274 13 18 
199 = 4,284,805 9 10 | 22,552,626 16 5] 24,084,213 — 11,907,316 3 
B800 =| 49942,275 TO | 253628,329 15 7] 2493049283 18,847,735 12 — 
5 2793749757 6 4] 255719,979 18 6 16,5 235480 
Joh i Account of the Sums received in the Exchequer upon the Duty of 4% per Cent. from the sth of 
January 1785, to the 5th January 1801 ; distinguishing each Year. 
Se he ought forwa 205,651 to 
" otal receipt in the Total metign in the) : 
~ ended sth 20,590 13 3h ear ended sth$1794 - 31,772 2 4 
aiuary =» anyary 
3787 225478 1795 43881 15 sk 
1788 32,315 1% 1796 - 34,656 3 
1789 - 255594 18 7} 1797 = 375352 8 
1790 = 23,048 3 1798 551694 4 § 
17,260 2 Io 1799 - 28,894 2 
1792 255215 1800 = 32,128 — 3 
other pCittied forward __£+205s651 3 To £- 491,569 1 
cial Account of the real Value of Foreign Merchandise exported, and of all Imports into Great Britain, 
2. Years, ending the 5tB Fanuary 1802; distinguishing each Year. 
— Foreign Merchandise imported. 
rom East Indies 
exported. and China. All other Parts. Total. 
16, £. J. d. d. a. Se a. 
574 #9359640 13 100325204 17 | 4595732138 5 —| $5,60%343 2 
597475438 9 2 — —| 48,651,890 3 6 
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Year 1800, to 54634)365/. 10s. 6d. and in the'year 1801, 5,001,370! 154+ aispatch 


An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the 
Amount of their Tonnage, hich have been an- 
nually built and registered in the several Ports of |. 
the British Empire, between the 5th Fanuary| . 
1789 and the 5th Fanuary 1802. An Account of the Number of Ships and Vese 
Years. Vessels. Tonnage. in several Ports of Irelani, 
and existing on the 30th of September 1801; 
1789 $27 71,090 with the Amount of their Tonnage and the Nun. 
766 ber of Men and Boys usually employed therein, 
1792 822 98,120 
1793 800 75;085 _ | Number of Men ang 
1794 9714 66,027 Boys usually employed, 
1795 719 725181 | 
1796 823 949972 | 1,004 | 549241 43775 
1797 756 | 86,242 
1798 833 | 895319 
1799 858 | 98,044 
1800 I,041 134,188 
1,065 | 1225593 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from Ireland, for eightéien Years, endirg 
the 5th Fanuary 1802; distinguishing each Year, and distinguishing the Value of Irish Produce and 
Manufactures exported, from the Value of Foreign Articles exported; together with the Differene 

-beteween the official Value and the declared Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures exported intr 


Var ending the 5th Fanuary 1802. 


Official Value of 
c1a ue ~ 
of Irish Produce and |Foreigh Merchan- 
Imports. Manufactures. dise exported. 
1785 390565394 14 39737:068 73. | 42502 — 8 
1786 32430,628 3 2 32956073611 Ih] $4974 16 8F 
1787 39417285 2 34 492389333 14 24 | 62,314 4% 
1788 3:870,144 16 8 & 6 451346 13 7 
1789 39790602 3 | 12 63 | 41,663 9 9% 
1790 39829,914 2 | 4,826,360 17 113| 28,939 34 
1791 4:0715794 4 25 | 4,863,426 5 4 799174 14 
1792 | 4 7 | 2 | 66,470 3 24 
1793. 4,085,149 17. 94 | 45995,406 12 2.| 52,186 18 6% 
1794 8 23 45639301 1 2 | 25,861.17 
1795 491439296 12 2 | 437049732 16 3% | 46,601 19 17 
1796 41656608 § 3% | 50339283 12 72 | 51,049 Io 
1797. } 4436943 — 74 | 425339693 1.74 | 370723 
1798 39396,880 15 4,316,592 10 IP 
1799... 433930015. [454550339 11 72 | 138,575,176 95 - 
1800 6,183,457 — 39903845 9 — | 1759430 
10. § | 39570338 2 | 248,724 
Inspector General’s Office of Imports and Exports, ROBERT MARSHALL, 


Dublin, February 28th, 1802. _ Inspector General of Imports and Exports 


There is no declared value for Ireland; a8 thé exporters 
declare the real value, as has béen the practice in England, in consequence of the com 

e Inspector Genéral has, however, made an account. of the real value, 

quantity of each article exported, according to the price current in Ireland, OMWIM" in ye 


value of Irish produce and manufactures éxported from Ireland to all parts, amou? 


“The account:of the value up to sth January last, is preparing with as 


~ ‘ 
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| An Account of the Number of the Vessels, and the 
Amount of their Tonnage, and’ the Number of 


903) 


Account of the Number of Vessels, the uber 
. Men and Boys usually employed in navigating 
Amount of ther Tonnage, the same, cwhich belonged to the several Ports of 
| Vessels annually built and registered in the several Ports Ireland, on the 30th of September in each Year 
Treland, of Ireland, between the sth January 17%g and | respectively during the Years +789, 1790, 179 
{ 1792) 17935 17945 1795» 4796, 1797) 1798 
r the sth of Fanuary 1802. 1809, 
q Years ending Years ending) 
the sth Jan. |Vessels./Tonnage. the 3othSept. | Ships.| Tons. | Men. ‘ 
nd 1790 73 32163 1789 1,080 | 64,361 | 6,231 
50 29334 1790 15134 | 68,236 | 6,720 
1792 25464 1791 1,176 | 69,230 | 6,638 
1793 42 | 1,629 1793 1,193 | 69,567 | 6,730 
1794 35 1,659 1793 | 67,791 | 65437 
1795 32 | 1794 1,166 | 65,164 | 6,274 if 
1796 33 1,654 1795 1,099 | 58,778 | 59598 hing 
1797 32 | 1,802 1796 1,078 | $65575 | 57402 
1798 19 797 1797 1,048 | 53,481 | 5,104 ye 
1799 20 13072 | 1798 T,025 | 49.987 4,919 
: 1800 18 | 1,705 1799 999 | 49825 | 4,835 4 
ending Wor ~ 22 1,680 1800 T,003 | 545262 53057 
duce and 1802 2% 7,383 1,004 | 545242 458975 
28th Feb. 1802. FRA. MORGAN, 28th Feb. 1802. FRAS. L. MORGAN, 
Dep. Reg. Gen. of Shipping. Dep. Reg. Gen. of Shipping. i} +4 1 
mee” Account of the Number of Vessels, and the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and 4 aie iH 
me 30s usually employed in navigating thé same, which belonged to the several Ports of the British Empire, ai / li 
on ihe 30th of September in each Year respectively, during the Years 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792» aie, 
1793) 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1798, 1799, 1800, and 1$01: distinguishing Great Britain, wag 
Ireland, and the British Plantations in America and the West Indies. hy (on 
i. y 3° i 
On the 30th Sept. 1789: | On the 30th Sept. 1790: | On the gzoth Sept. 1791: | is ph ( i 
Ships.) Tons. | Men. | Ships. | Tons. Men. Ships. | Tons. | Men. 
i 


80,299 10,053 151349531 835325) 10,422 1,168,478 86,897 

80 59814 84! 52948 590 8x, 6,144. 649 

77 5,362 437 84 6,525 480 93 6,629 482) A 

BP 66) 39837 26% 73 25153 276; 84 2,895) 37%) iit 
8,116; 15517; 90,599 8,106 1,685, 96,545 8,260 


1,938 133043) 2,007 152,584) 33,041, 25104 161,490 135747 


1,080 645364 65231 1,136 68,483! 6,733: 1,176 69,230 6,638 


4 108,962 15,01 5)1,460,823|- 112,556 15,645 117,044 : 
On the Sept. 2792: | On the zoth Sept. 1793: | On the goth Sept. 1794: 
Ships.) Tons, | Men. | Ships. Tons. Men. Sbips. | Tons. | Men. Pech 
879569! 87,303 10,957'1,221,579| 87,256 
91) 6,85 92) 65787) 4,080 96} 52970 
177 40477). 866 177 4:177 810 4,880 98; | 
15745) 103,316 $,389) 1,889) 111,204 9:49 25216) 1335479 11,204) 
49143) 1625274 33491] 2,122] 160,642] 13,080 2,069) 153,465) 12,603 
15193) 69,567 1,181} 67,790 65437\ 1,166) 65,162 65274 
* 136,079 1540145) 118,286) 16,329] 1,564520 118,952 16,806) 15$89,758| 119,629}. - 
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| On the 30th Sept. 1798: | On the 30th Sept. 1799: | On the oth Sept. 1800: | any 
Ships. | Tons.- | Men. Ships.| Tons. Men. .| Ships.}| Tons. | Men. | * 
| | 
England 959303) 115487 153379181! 99309 225208) 1,466,632) 105,037) 
jersey - 59 49117] 649 OL 4,655 694, $3) 49244 63! 
Csuernsey 78 6,116, 884 78: 6,199 803 77 6,403 781 
Man - (218) 45923 984, 227 52146 238 5.463, 
Plantations} 2,664) 172,481, 14,872; 2,996] 201,743; 155982] 2161 1579364 12,047 
Scotland 1,976] 1415472) 11,935} 29031} 148,110} 129413] 29155} 161,807 15,88) Rk 
Ireland. | 1,025] 499988 43919) 999] 49,825 43835} 1,003} 542262 51°57 
Total - | 17,295|1,666,481, 1292546] 17879|1,75 29815} 1359237) 179895) 158565175, 
|| Onthe goth Sept. { NE 
‘Ships. | Tons. "| Ment 
England 107,284 Big 
Jersey - 784 Bis 


” “Phe returns from many Of the ports in the plantations being~uneccived 

the amount of shipping belonging to 'thdse becauise it always ‘happens, t bye 

ledg: o the officers at such former ports; Fthetefore do not presume to 


' bef we the Honée, as correct with respect*to that year. Y 


— 
Ships.| Tons. | Men. |Ships.| ‘Tons. | Men. |Ships.| Tons. | Men. 


On the zoth Sept. 1795: | On the 3oth Sept. 1796: | On the 3oth Sept. 1797; & 
AW A A 


England 10,827)1,207,898] 84,950| 88,625) 11,045] 1,248,046, 91,551 


Jersey. - 73] $0126] S200. 15 
Guernsey 86 65539 $53 75350) .. §86 84) . 6,370 $43) 
Man - 219 5,046 1,023] ..214 45864) 1,025] 216 4895) 1,034 
Plantations | 2,411} 148,840] 12,127! 2,609} 158,799, 13,200) 2,498] 160,989) 14,218 
Scotland 2,013) 142,624] 11,690) 2,025) 1455421) 11,473 1,950] 137,206) 11,430 
Ireland 1,099! 585778 52598) 1,078] 56,579 59402] 1,048] 53,181) 5,104 


Total - 1657281155 749451 116,467} 17,067/155195298, 120,979] 16,903 1,6145996, 124,394 


nad Imports and Tonnage of 


tshine the Duties 


‘ports 2 


Guernsey, | 8,782 933 
Man 253} 53094] 15338 
Plantations} “3,219| 240,786] 135316 
Scotland “| 2,458| 15,535} 
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Countries out of 


“ro Des and To 


and’ others 


are_received standing in need of correction, that part’ of this Account w not 
year 1801, is from that cause wiavoidably defective bat I conceive that the he 


returns from all the ports in the British empiré are @éllected together and _ 


other, sot alte ations become pepe in midst of them, owing'to the the kt 
being regist..ed dé novo at ports to wh 


ch they did hot formerly belong, 


Called the Convoy Duty 
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An -Accouitt of the gross Produce of the Dutier on Malt, from the End of the Year 1405, f0' the exh 
| of Fuly 180% 5 distinguishing the Produce of each Duty and each Year 5 together with an Avorn 
of the respective Duties, and of the Whole. OF 


‘SUPPLEMENT TO 


Old Annual. 


Perpetual. 


‘Total Amoun 


of 
Malt Duties, 


1796 
1797 


Y ded 
ears ende 
23d of June 


1800 


| 1801 


he Ss d. 


1,144,128 15 6% 


710,755 — 63 


Se de 


£. & 
15854,883 16 


766,107 19 23; 1,256,703 Is 94 2,032,811 15 
_? Perpetual. 
676,301 17 10}; 1,095,980 18 34 15772282 16 2! 
1,002,149 19 — 

796,940 18 1} } 188,78 — 2:087,878 19 
{ New 

368,470 13 8} 588,617 65 — < 957,088 9 2} 
Annual. 

468,736 Io 6; 7549444 16 1} — 1:223,181 6 


Total - - 


397979313 1 


6,130,814 2 | 


99928,127 2 


Average - 


632,885 —. 


1,021,802 7 —3| — 


1,654,687 17 1 


~~" N.B. The duties on malt are made up to the 23d of June, in conformity to the old mal 
acts of Parliament. 
Excise Office, London, 9th April 1802, 


C. RIX, Accountant General. 


R. NICHOLAS. 
W. LOWNDES. 
I. OLMIUS. 

T. CASWALL. 


A. PHIPPS. 
W. JACKSON. 
R. SPILLER. 

G. SEYMOUR. 


JACKSON. 


An Account of the Quantity of Malt on which || An Account of the Quantity of Hops on ahh se O, 
Duty has been paid, from the 5th of Fuly 1783 Duty has been pad, from the 5th Fuly 183 9th A 
to the 5th of Fuly 1801; distinguishing each to the 3th of Fuly 18013 distinguishing cas , 
Year; with an Average of the Whole. Year; with a general Average of the Whole AT, P 

Bushels. Ibs. we 

1784 - 26,601,058 || {1784 - 15 s801)79! 

1785 - 27,086,821 1785 - 1957 361308 

1786 2257475634 1786 - 2395199007 

1787 275272,841 1787 - 19199610 
1788. = 26,868,996 1788 - 

11789 - 24,250,514 
27,919,010 1791 - 2253000 Ja 

Years ended the 23d of 1792 - 28,661,374]; Years ended sth July 41792 

1794 - 25,588,151 1794 Bength 

1795 - 24,693,567 1795 festive 

1.1796 - 28,142,008 1796 - aror 

1797 - 309232419 1797, 

- 1798 26,963,454 | 1798 - 2s her 

1799 31575%)645 urs of 

1800 - 14,480,774 1800. - meh 

widir 

Total, - 45936405568 Total edb 
Average 2595355587 Average Ibs. 

N. B. The duties on malt are made up to 23d | CHOLAS. 
of June, in conformity tothe old malt acts |) WND 
of Parliament..' | Excise Office, London, 

~-“R. NICHOLAS. oth April OL y Nat; 

gih April 1802. I. OLMIUS. Cc. RIX, A. mae 
Acccuntant General. | HSE 


“R. SPILLER. 


009, 
A 
| Beer 
| 
| 180: 
: 
4 
Be 7 
ia 
hy! 
he 
{3 
| G. SEYMOUR. | | q 


oot 
4, Account of the Number of Barrels of Strong ' 
Beer for which Duty bas been paid, brewed 
from the sth Fuly 1783 to the sth of Fuly 


18013 distinguishing each Year. 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR 1802. 


An Account of all Bounties on Corn and Rice 
imported, from the 1st Fanuary to 
the latest Period at which the same can be 
made up. 


The bounties paid on corn ) 
and rice imported into 
Great Britain, amount- 
ed, between the 1st Ja- > 1,912,486 7 73 
nuary and the igth 
_ 1802, to the sum 
oO 


Le 


mt 
| Number of Barrels. 
saa om sth July 1783 
6 — 4,145,512 
6 — 4,304,895 3 
9 4143758351 3 
497549588 4 
9 2} 2 
3 $167,850 4 
6 4 $011,320 
$3037;804 
2 6 — 59504945 3 
— 558392627 
171 8 597843467 
malt 9 597749311 
1800 4,824,306 
I 437345978 3 
) 
Total — 88,024,085 
4 
4 R. NICHOLAS. 
Office, London, W. LOWNDES. 
uly April 1802. I. OLMIUS. 
ing T. CASWALL. 
Whole (ae! PLANNER, A. PHIPPS. 
untant. General. W. JACKSON. 
R. SPILLER. 
G. SEYMOUR. 
9736308 
9.969055 
— 
9784 
E for the 
ear, 1802. By HENRY 
YE, Esq. Poet Laureat. 
5940073 Bellona’s crimson car 
the panting steeds unbound ; 
the thunder of the war 
“stive shouts of peace is drown’d: 
around her Monarch’s brow 
twines the olive bough, 
©: recent tempest past ; 
59e "¢ the rude wave and adverse gale, 
she spread her daring sail, 
Glory’s radiant form 
1997759 wes, load-star through the storm ; 
and shoals she ‘kept her steady way ; 
Parent worth, unstain’d their Sove- 
iS. though oft by dr 
rALl. 4 wan 
of thy arms 
SON. ~ with more pride 
FR. Europe's suns, dismay’d, 
Bou. from thy mighty aid; 


An Account of the Duties paid, for the last twe 
Years, on all printed Books imported into this 
Kingdom ; distinguishing between those bound, 
and those not bound. 


Books. 


Bound. | Not bound. 


| 
1800 - 841 6 11 1,734 8 — 
Three quarters 
ending roth 1,217 2 7 1,910 — 4} 
Oct. 1801 


— — 


Note-——This Account cannot yet be made up 
to a later period than the roth of October 
‘18013; the Inspector General not being in pos- 
‘session of all the necessary documents from the 
out-ports for the last quarter of that year. 
WILLIAM IRVING, 
Inspector General of the Imports 
and Exports of Great Britain. 
Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, 
London, February 25th, 1802+ 
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Alone, unfriended, firm you stood, 

A barrier ’gainst the foaming flood. 
When mild and soft the silken breeze 
Blows gently o’er the rippling seas, 

The pinnace then may lightly sweep 
With painted oar the halcyon deep: 

But when the howliag whirlwinds rise, 
When mountain billows threat the skies ; 
With ribs of oak the bark must brave 
The inroad of the furious wave; 

The hardy crew must to the raging wind 
Oppose the sinewy arm, th’ unconquerable mind, 


In every clime where ocean roars, 
High though thy naval banners flew ; 
From where by Hyperborean shores 
The frozen gale ungenial blew, 
To sultry lands that Indian surges lave, 
Atlantic isles and fam’d Canopus’ wave ; 
Though from insulted Egypt's coast 
Thy armies swept the victor host, 
From veteran bands where British valour won 
The lofty walls of Ammon’s godlike son : 
Useless the danger and the toil 
To free each selt-devoted soil. 
Auxiliar legions from thy side 


| Recede, to swell the Gallic conqueror’s pride: 
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While on Marengo’s fatal plain, 
Faithful to honour’s tie, brave Austria bleeds in vain. 


Not fir'd by fierce Ambition’s flame, 
Did Albion's monarch urge his car 
Impetuous through the blecding ranks of war, 
To succour and protect his nobler aim, 
His guardian arm, while each Hesperian vale, 
While Lusitania’s vine-clad mountains hail 
Theit, ancient sights and laws restor’d, 
The royal Patriot sheaths th’ avenging sword ; 
By heaven-born Concord led, while Plenty -miles, 
And sheds her bounties wide to bless the sister isles. 


Ope for his Majesty's Birthday, 1802. By Henry 
Jamis Pye, £sq. Poet Laurcat. 
No more the thunders of the plain, 
The fiery battle’s tron show’r, 
Terrific, drown the duteous strain 
That greets our Monarch’s natal hours 
Peace, soaring high on seraph Wings, 
_ Now strikes her vivl’s golden strings ; 
_ Responsive to the thrilling note, 
Swmphonious strains of raptare float. 
While grateful myiiads in the Prean join, 
And hail her angel voice, and bless her torm divine. 


Through many a whitlwind’s blast severe, 
The rage of elemental wir, 
Stern heralds of the op’ning year, 
Sol urges on his burning car 
"Though dark the wint’ry tempest lours, 
Thoogh keen are April's icy show'rs, 
Still, sull his flaming coursers rise, 
Till high in Junc’s retuleent skies 
the blue arch of heav'’n he victor rides, 
And spreads of hight and heat the unextinguish’d 
tides. 


Glory’s true sons, that hardy race, 
Who bravely o’er the briny flood, 
Smiling serene in danger’s face, 
Uncheck’d by tempest, fire, and blood, 
Britain's triumphant flag unfurl'd, 
The terror of the wat'ry world, 
Now freely to the fav’ring gale 
Of commerce spread the peaceful sail, 
And friendly waft from ev'ry shore, 
Where Ocean’s subject billows roar, 
The gifts of Nacure, and the works of toil, 
Produce of ev'ry clime and ev’ty soil. 
‘The Genius of the sister isles 
Cn the rich heap exulting smiles, 
& Mine the prime stores of ecarth’s remotest zone, 
** Her choicest fruits and flow'rs, het treasures all 
_ my own.” 


Nor second you "mid glory's radiant train, 
Who o'er the tented field your ensigns spread : 
Whether on Lincelles’ tropbied plain 
Before your ranks superior numbers fled ; 
Oron kindred coast 
Ye crush’d invasion’s threat’ning host 5. 
Or on fam'd Egypt's sultry sands 
» The banner tore from Gallia’s vet'ran bands ; 
Your sinewy limbs with happier toil 
Now till your country’s fertile soil, 
_ Mow with keen seythe the fragrant vale, 
Or whirl aloft the sounding flai), 
’ Or bow with many a stardy stroke, 
__Kingof our groves, the giant oak 5 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL, II, 


| memory of the Rt. Hon. W™- Re 


cents, Res, that the said moneyy 


[ror 


Gr now the blazing hearth beside, 
With all a soldier's honest pride, 
To hoary sires and blooming maidens tell 
Of gallant chiefs who fought, who conqucr'd, 
who fell, 


Yet, in the arms of Peace reclin'd, 

Still flames the free, tla ardent mind ; 

And should again Sedition’s roar 

Or hosiile inroad threat eur shore, 

From Labour's ficld, trom Commerce’ wave, 

Eager would rush the strong, the brave, 

To form an wdamantine zone 

Around their patriot Monarch's throne. 

But long with Plenty in her train 

May Concord spread her halcyon icign, 
And join with festive voice the lay sincere 
Which sings th’ auspicious morn to B itain on 

dear. 


MR. PITT’S STATUE. 
Unper this head we have collected i 
gether the various articles which appearedin 
the different public prints upon the subd 
of the statue proposed to be erected in honow 
of Mr. Pitt. This statue is in itself a thing 
of no earthly importance; but when cons: 
dered as an instrument of party, it becone 
worthy of notice; and will, doubtless, fora 
an object of attention with the biograpi 
and the historian. To the articles respecting 
the statue, we think it right to add those re 
tive to the first public celebration of Mi 
Pitt’s birthday; and, while we are about 
we shall give a place to the articles respect! 
Mr. Addington’s ‘birthday, and stati 
which, it would seem, the people of Ki 
burgh (resolved not to be outdone by tho 
of London) are about to erect 10 honour & 
Mr. Dundas. 
Lloyd’s Coffee-bouse, May 8, 1802.— 
scription is opened for erecting a statue i 
Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt, late First Lord of the ye 
sury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
distinguished and valuable services 
has rendered to his country during the ¢ 
of his able and upright administration | 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house, May 
general meeting of the subsctl il 
erection of a statue of the Rt. Hom"), 
for the distinguished services whi oat 
rendered to his country during the a 
his able = upright 
rstein, Esq. in the chair; et 
and to be subscriber 
above purpose, shall be vested in the 
hereafter appointed, to be applied °Y 
such manner as they shall think expe oo 
the erection of a statue or monur : 


accum 
demise; and in the mean ume net thet 


The chairman having reported, 
already received has becn laid out ™ 
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me; future subseriptions, shall for the present | 


vested iu the funds, in the names of Earl 
acer, J. J. Angerstein, ‘T. Bonar, Esqrs. 
bord Belgrave, and S. ‘Thornton, Esq. M. P. 
b.. that the subscription shall continue open 
bly fora limited time, to be hereafter speci- 
. Res. that a gen. meeting of the sub- 
bers shall be held on Thursday. the 3d of 
atthe London Tavern, at 12 0’clock pre- 
fey, to confirm or alter the above resolu- 
Mais. Kes. that the thanks of the meeting be 
tothe chairman. 
Siacue of Mr. Pitt—London Tavern, June 3. 
mel: a gen. meeting of the subscribers for 
eciing a statue of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt, 
Bp vcned for the purpose of confirming or al- 
feiiy the resolutions passed at a gen. meeting 
me: at Lloyd’s Coffee-house on the 18th of 
Bay last; J. J. Angerstein, Esq. in the chair ; 
Beolved, that the first resolution of the last 
ting, postponing the erecting of a statue 
‘ir, Pitt’s demise be rescinded. Res, that 
me money subscribed, and to be subscribed, be 
icd, when the subseription shall he closed, 
mec crection of a statue of the Rt. Hon. Wm, 
t, in testimony of public gratitude for the 
iient services rendered by him to his sove- 
me and his country, during the course of 
oe ost able, upright, ‘and arduous admini- 
Bion. Res. that the subscription be kept 


a 


| 
od 
biect 
our 
hing 
ons 
om 
form 


rele " long cnough to afford every individual in 
Mt Knit. empire an opportunity of subscribing, 
nit i B. (uat on the last ‘Thursday in May 1803, a 
ecting shall be called for the purpose of 
acommittee to carry the above re- 
Edis MIS Into effect. Res. that the second 
shos vution of the last gen. meeting, purporting 


ore subscriptions be vested in the funds, 
hc names of Earl Spencer, J. J. Angerstein, 
4 Lord Belgrave, and8.Thornton, 
Mi. P. be confirmed. Res.-that the thanks 
sheeting be given to the chairman. 
J.J. AxGERsTetn, Chairman. 
von “dor of the True Briton-—Sir, 1 ad- 
ats the public orator. With consi- 
read in your paper, that 
held the 18th inst. at Lloyd’s 
» it was Resolved, that the mo- 
for a statue of the Rt. Hon. 
tatne ‘shall be applied in the erection of 
OF Monument to his memory, after 


yur a 


of the 
‘Tre 
for 


So imprudent, so improper a 
J. Doval, not be made bya frie 
hat ade by a trend to Mr. 


Fox must have got among the 
Adan ne away the public zeal by so ill- 
empt, for only an attempt can I 


hee 
Is there a subscriber but ex- 
» Money would be immediately 


ed 
‘0 the declared purpose? If that be so, 


ce, Majority, assembled at any time 
the original intention, without 


‘he, invidious! 
y, to the disappointed their 
undoubtedly hoped to see 
bt hoe Of ‘their gratitude? f have no 


in that will, during his life, 


MR. PITT’S STATUE, 


of conduct he has hitherto pursued : then Tet us 
leave it to our descendants to give another 
proof of their affection for, and gratitude ‘to 
him. Mr. Pitt is a young man (a fault objected 
to him some years ago by the man IT could 
almost suspect has thrown this apple amongst 
us). How very few of us havea chance, none a 
hope, to see the monument vow proposed to 
be hereafter crected at their cost ? Such an in- 
citement is not necessary to keep Mr. Pitt 
steady in the path he has pursued; but surely it 


example, by the hopes of a smilar honour; and 
the sooner that incitement is held out the 
better. I will trouble you no further than to 
enter my protest against this new and ex- 
tremely unfortunate proposal, being one of 
your constant readers, and to an immediate 
statue 
May 21, 1802. A Reapy SusscriBer. 
To the Rditor of the True Briton.—Sir, | ads 
dress you not “as the public orator,”’ in the 
language of your correspondent, “ A Ready Sub- 
“ scriber,”’ but as the reputable conductor of a 
public paper. With considerable indigna- 
“ tion’’ read the letter of a Ready Subscriber 
on Friday last; as a more wanton attack was 
never made, than that which it attempts against 
the resolution of a most respectable meeting of 
gentlemen at Lloyd’s coffee-house. Neither 
the style nor the ideas of your correspondent 
are calculated to impress the public mind with 
a belief that he is a very sincere friend of Mr. 
Pitt; but rather, to use his own phraseology, 
“a Fox got among the lambs,” who, with the 
profession of great zeal, discovers some disin- 
genuous motives lurking at the bottom. ‘This 
“ready gentleman” insists, that if the money 
subscribed be not immediately applied to the 
erection of a statue to Mr. Pitt, it ought to be 
returned to the subscribers. This is not alto- 
gether so clear as the writer imagines it to be: 
waving this, however, as it seemed expedient 
(for many reasons not necessary to be specified 
here) to the general meeting of the 18th, to fix 
upon the demise of Mr, Pitt as the proper 
period for erecting the statue or monument in 
question, it is not probable that any person, 
except perhaps a “ Ready Subscriber,” will 
wish on that account to return his subscription 
into his pocket. He “ hoped,” however, “ to 
see the monument,” and therefore subscrib- 
ed. But he has, and I trust will long have, the 
pleasure of seeing the original; and surely the 
original is better than the copy, as long as it 
remains in a state of preservation. Statues are 
commonly erected in hononrable memory of 
great men, as a record of their eminent ser- 
vices, and an incitement to others to emulate 
such illustrious examples : but monuments of 
this nature could not, with mrtch propriety, 
be crected to the memory of a living character. 
Scarcely an instance occurs in modern times, of 
statues erected during the life of the individu- 


als: in ancient times, indeed, they are suf- 


ourable, that glorious line | ficiently frequent; but the fate of those monu- 


is good policy to stimulate others by his bright. 
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ments shews that they usually originated in 
flattery or fear; since, on the demise of the 
monarch or minister to whom they were erect- 
ed, they were usually thrown down, defaced, 
and flung with scorn into the Tiber. With 
life, flattery and fear expire; and nobler and 
juster motives of action prevail in their turn. 
nough of this: but I would ask this gent. if 

he can suppose, for a moment, that a statue 
‘now erected to Mr. Pitt would wholly escape 

a midnight mutilation from some of those ene- 
mies who have been created by those very 
splendid and meritorious services for which 
the statue is proposed? Buonaparté’s guard 
of honour would be insufficient to secure it 
from the secret and reiterated attacks of the 
disappointed, the malicious, and the revenge- 
ful. Besides, what real friend of Mr. Pitt can 
imagine that it would be grateful to his feel- 
ings, to that genuine modesty which always 
accompanies true merit, and which increases 

in proportion to that merit, to become the 
spectator of his own statue, either in its state of 
elevation or depression? In truth, Sir, there is 
such an air of ridicule attached to the propo- 
sition for ** an immediate statue,” that I trust 
your correspondent, anxious for it as he ap- 
pears to be, will submit, with the rest of the 
subscribers, to the restraint of not beholding 
the copy while the original is before his sight, 
and lives in the eyes and hearts of his grateful 
countrymen.—TI am, Sir, An Enemy to an imme- 
diate Statue, and a Friend to the Resolution of the 
Meeting at Lloyd’ s. May 25, 1802. 
Mr. Pitt. (True Briton, Fune 21, 1802.)—- 
We never thought our countrymen deficient 
either in justice or gratitude, but we should 
have doubted the correctness of our judgment 
on these points, if the people could have suffered 
Mr. Pitt to retire, after his long and arduous 
services, without testifying those public marks 
of approbation, which do no less honour to 
those who confer, than to him who is the object 
of them. ‘The moment which has been chosen 
for evincing this feeling is as fit as the thing 
itself isjust and becoming. To have expressed 
thanks to Mr. Pitt at the moment of his resig- 
nation might have savoured too much of party 
spirit, might have looked even like an opposi- 
tion to the excrcise of the undoubted preroga- 
tive of the King in the choice of his ministers: 
but to have waited till all such feelings must 
have subsided—to have seen the effects which 
his measures have produced in the attainment 
of peace, to have witnessed his great and disin- 
terested conduct on that question itself, is to 
‘have sought the period when every praise 
_which can be bestowed, when every testimony 
.of applause which can be given, is offered with 
additional weight and recommendation. With 
a great majority of our countrymen, we be- 
‘lieve, that it is to this identical Wm. Pitt that 
~we owe at this moment the existence of our 
 gonstitution, We believe that it is to the 
© ~ehergy of his mind that we are indebted for 


cated difficulties which the French revolutiog 
presented to us. Is it then because he wa IM 
thwarted in a measure, upon the adoption of 
which the ablest and best intentioned men may 
conscientiously differ in opinion—a measur 
approved by some of the greatest men of both 
parties—a measure which he thought essential 
to the safety of the empire—and which, if the 
war had continued, some people think w 
might have found to have involved in its cons. 
quences a question of no less importatice tha 


would have led to the highest honours and 
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¢ subje 
radedy 
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Bemount 


beet 
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oF ir. Pitt 


whether Ireland should have been preserved or Hmmen kno 
lost to us—is it, we ask, because at a moment MMmpose, tha’ 
when lie thought this measure so important, MMmpiONS, anc 
and was prevented from carrying it, he thought pd his ju 
fit to retire, that we are therefore to forget al eed in th 
the services he had rendered his country for Mimteed else 
17 years before? Is there a man who doubt, mphat ther 
that if he had employed that period in ty Qymproving c 
avocations of that profession in which he first Riva, in th 
set out, his great and transcendent abilite Baved the 


taching 
iusing t 
itt does, 
ith Mr. 
Bhan he is 
Bethe great 
Beast ten y 


emoluments? And will the people of ths 
country suffer such a man, the man who ha 
saved us, to retire unnoticed, because in saving 
us he has adopted measures which some pet 
sons do not approve, but which they do 1d 
approve only because they choose to conse 
them abstractedly, and independent of the ” 
cessity in which they originated? The measure 


which have drawn down upon Mr. Pitt the _ age 
verest animad version of his enemies, ar Add 
which have been adopted for the preserva pres 


of our independence and the pg 


our constitution.—The great difference, ceable 
ever, upon these points is not so much ce opm 
the propriety of the measures themselves, 
the existence of the necessity from 


reciates 
he servic 
liustrioy 
will not 
Fox’s In 


they arose. Those who think that the mc) 
of Chalk Farm, of St. George’s 
of Copenhagen House, were harmless 
will not think that we required Acts . he 
ment to prevent such meetings; 2) 


who think that Mr. Jackson, Mr. es petian | 
Mr. O’Coigley, Mr. Tone, Ld. 
&c. were good and loyal subjects; the Fe 


think that any bill against traitors coule § 


framed with any other view than ‘oth 
pose of wantonly infringing reiidcring 
But the sober part of the The 


haps feel that it was nota culpa iit 
Pitt’s administration to guard 2% 
men; and that after the op na 
ina body to Maidstone, on 4 vont 
trial, they would have wiped aw a ber oa 
cious stains, and would have hey 
characters, if, on their return, sol 
nounced their opinions, and had 
the necessity of such measures. see 18 
tax, however, is said to bee 
odious measure—but if it ha he 
posed, could we have carried on ‘ 
would not the terms ne ee 
have imposed upon us, have 
times more odious? But this ee tn 
those who condemn it never 
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Shr. Pitt is a 


Bien know little of Mr. Addington who sup- 
Mipose, that they can thus work upon his pas- 

Beions, and set them at variance with his reason 

Bidhisjudgment. This attempt did not suc- 
eed in the House of Commons, nor will it suc- 
mereed elsewhere; Mr. Addington knows well 
that there is no inconsistency in a person ap- 
proving of every act of Mr, Pitt’s administra- 
Rion, in thinking that his measures have actually ‘ 
Meaved the country, and, at the same time, not 
eettaching so much importance to the giving or 
pefusing the remaining privileges to the Catho- 
cs, cven during a war with France, as Mr. 
me itt docs. Mr, Addington is not more united 
mevith Mr. Pitt by the ties of personal friendship 
miian he is by similarity of sentiment upon all 
Metic great political questions which have been 
@epoduced by the extraordinary events of the 
ten years, 
hemies of Mr. Pitt to endeavour to excite 
feet. Addington’s opposition to any mark of 
mepprobation of his conducts; it was more than 
pPusinuated, that such approbation was not 
mecrccable in a quarter where it is the grossest 
mec:lumny to suppose that Mr. Pitt’s services are 
either forgotten or undervalued. 
Hason to know, that there is no man who ap- 
preciates More Correctly, or values more highly, 
€ services of which we have spoken, than the 
Pliustrious Personage to whom we allude. He 
ll not readily forget what passed on Mr. 


} 
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The Statue, 


small im 
Piving cha 


' present, 


Where 


t—they tell us it was ill-collected, 
eyaced, unequal, and oppressive; but they 
Bever tell us t 
mount would have possessed less of these 
iections; nor do they venture to assert, that 


nade peace without throwing ourselves on the 
crcy of our enemies. Most artful attempts 
Bbave been made to induce Mr. Addington to 
Mueghink that every compliment which is paid to 


Fox $ India Bill, or what was done on the 
ucstion of the Regency; but above all, he will 
meet forget the efforts of the man who has 

4 Guarded him and the nation from the dangers 
te French revolution; and who, in so do- 
me's> has performed greater services than any 


ct ? i 
. " man had ever before an opportunity of 
Hering to his sovereign. 


‘rection of this monument of national 
postponed for the present. Mr. 
« has found out. what it appears the sub- 

Could not find out—that there is some 
Propnicty in erecting a statue to a 
Lord “ae This discovery was made by 
the abebines on Tuesday, at a meeting of 


his thanks, &c. and | that could be found was marked with the 


that the statue should be erected at a 


PITT’S 


hat any other tax to the same 


was imposed we could have 


censure upon himself. ‘Those 


But it was not enough for the 


We have 


( Morn. Chron. May 22, 1802.)—~ 


rs. He had been instructed by 


they would drop the design for 
The company assented ; but re- 


» when it should please Heaven 
rm minister to those happy 


STATUE, 


tuity of place, and resignations are unknown, , It 

was farther resolved, that the money collected, 

which exceeds 3000 guineas, should be vested in 

the hands of trustees for the above purpose. 

This way of postponing gi atitude, of deferring a 

passion sine die, is somewhat new in the history 

of our feelings, and we suspect, in the case ofa 

man who follows so precarious a trade as that 

of popularity, may be somewhat dangerous. 

The die is cast, however, and Mr. Pitt is bound 

over to his good behaviour for life, under, a 

penalty of 3000 guineas! In the mean time, 

that the subscribers’ gratitude might not eva- 

porate, or be lost inthe multiplicity of changes 

and chances of this mortal life, each determined 

for himeelfto refresh the memory of Mr, Pitt’s 

eminent services, by an occasional contempla- 

tion of the national debt, the taxes, and other 
little traits of his glorious administration, till 
the period arrive when they shall be more du- 
rably recorded by the chisel. 

Serus in ceelum redeas, diuque 
Letus intersis populo Londini: 

Mr. Pitt’s Statue. (Morn. Chron. May 22, 
1802.)}—We hasten to inform our readers that 
the plan of subscription for Mr. Pitt’s statue is 
wholly changed.—Instead of a money subscrip- 
tion, it is to be conducted by a pic-nic; that is 
to say, the various subscribers are, according 
to their zeal and ability, to contribute the 
several parts of the work.. We are happy to 
hear that Mr. Dundas is to take the lead, Hav- 
ing, with his usual caution in changes of ad- 
ministration, carefully weighed the probabili- 
ties in favour of each party, he finds Mr. Pitt 
the favourite, and, consequently, he resunies 
his place with all speed. His contribution to 
the statue is a forehead of brass. Difficultics 
having arisen about constructing a proper nose, 
three worthy Aldermen, Curtis, Anderson, 
and Sir Watkin, are uniting their skill to fabri- 
cate ove, with due attention to the tubercles. 
The eyes by the Bishop of Lincoln, They 
look different ways, as a statesman ought to 
do; one earnestly surveys the palace and. the 
church, whilst the other is equally intent on 
the mob. He seems hesitating which to pre- 
fer. A strange story having been propagated, 
that the statue was to have atongue, all the ro- 
mance-writers were striving for priority.. ‘The 
thought was new, and at first pleased the con- 
ductors; but it was considered, that the tongue 
of the original was apt to change its shape, and 
therefore it was quite as well to conceal.it in 
the statue. Mr. I. H. Browne, Sir, R. Peele, 
and a number of country gentlemen, were for 
setting on his shoulders a great globe, repre- 
senting the world; but the shoulders were too 
narrow and feeble... Besides, the only globe 
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word “ Marengo,” which would not have been 
pleasing to a British spectator. But the great- 
est contribution of all is.of hands and arms. At 
least a thousand have been offered, in all dif- 
ferent shapes and forms, It is remarkable, 
however, that most of them .are for the left 
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side, There are a few good pairs, indeed, 
with hooked fingers, fit for turning a pocket 
inside out, to denote Mr. Pitt’s great skill in 
finance.—Mr. Thornton would have hada 
Jittle Bank of England hard by, tor the con- 
venience of representing the admirable dex- 
terity of the great statesman in converting her 
goid into rags. But the Bank has been too 
much exposed of late for su delicate a consti- 
tucion 3 and therefore what relates to her will 
be beer communicated on paper.—lt is asto- 
nishing that nobody has yet come forward to 
supply the trunk of the body. Ld. Gren- 
ville’s vigour, itseems, will not answer, and Ld. 
Hawkesbury’s or Mr. Addington’s vicarious 
form has not sufficient strength. Fortunately, 
Mr. Wilberforce has presented a cloak. Ld. 
Belgrave likewise offered one; but Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s is thicker.—The City wished to put 
a drawn sword in his hand ; but the Bishop of 
Rochester thinks a whip will be more charac- 
teristic.—From the difficulty of imitating the 
Jegs, it is proposed to place him on his knees, 
“* but not asking pardon of God or man.”— 
The place is not yet fixed. Some would put 
him in one of the regal niches within the Royal 
Exchange; others in the front of the New 
Prison in Cold Bath Fields. But it is believed 
he will at last be brought to the Old Bailey.— 
It is much to be desired that the exhibition 
may be nh fe of which there are great hopes, 
the sheriffs having already provided the scaf.- 
folding and ropes. 

The Statue.—( Morning Chron. May 24, 1802.) 
—We are happy to find that the few particulars 
_ in our paper of Thursday respecting Mr. Pitt’s 
statue are in general correct. Every informa. 
tion on a subject of so much importance will 
no doubt be highly prized.—Many contra- 
dictory reports, however, may be expected. 
The subscribers hold frequent meetings, but, 
overpowered by the grandeur and dignity of 
the subject, they as frequently part without 
coming to any decisive resolutions.—The con- 
tributions mentioned in our paper of Thursday 
are pretty correct. It remains to be added, 
that the assessment on the noses of Aldermen 
Curtis, Anderson, and Lewes, is 2} pr. cent. 
Sir Watkin at first objected to this as unequal, 
_ for that his brother Anderson, with a freehold 
nose of six inches, would contribute no more 
than himself with three inches, renewable 
every hogshead. This was over-ruled, how- 
ever, by Ald. Curtis, who thought that it 
might tend to revive the memory of the In- 
come-tax; although he was willing to allow 
that Sir John could at present spare a greater 
proportion, as there would be no further oc- 
casion,to smell plots, which had been the 
beunden duty of every. magistrate for. some 
years.+—Befure the satbscriptions came in so fast 
as at present, it was proposed that the statue 
should he grade without arms, and with hands 
ouly appearing, whieh «ould be a great saving 
to the country. But this was opposed, as de- 
stroying the consistency of whe figure ; and ir 

was urged, that although his hands were con- 
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bees, yet they would have been nothing 


spicuous enosgh, as most men koew by cz. 


without hisarms. The eatreme Jength of the 
fingers was unanimously ayreed on; but tie 
Committee Came to no determination os to wha 
he should be holding ia them.—On the subjeg 
of posture there were long and ingenious ce. 
bates. Sitting and standing were respectively 
canvassed. A good many were for lying ; and 
an ingenious gentleman, whose name ve coud 
not learn, thought that if the figure could be 
made to move by a pivot from side to side, 
without any visible cause, it would be very 
characteristic, and more like the life.—.I! being 
generally agreed that the Colossal form is pre. 
ferable, Mr. Kemble is to sit for the flesh, of 
which, from miuch experience in the best cat. 
tle, he is thought a very able judye.—Tle 
materials are to be contributed in the manner 
mentioned in our last, with the addition of 
some part in plaster of Paris, as the French 
gov. are expected to subscribe very largely to 
their best benefactor.—This statue being ¢- 
signed, not so much out of respect, for that's 
too colda sentiment, but for the purposes of 
adoration, it has been proposed to instruct the 
city members to move fora repeal of that part 
of the second commandment which prohibits 
the ** making of graven images,” for a limited 
time, to be specified in the act. This wil 
wisely obviate the objections of those who may 
have some scruples as to the worship of stocks 
and stones, and have hitherto been disposed to 
pay their addreses to a Minister incarnate.— 
All that can be gathered of ancient statuary lis 
been consulted, and the Aldermen who are on 
the Nose Committee are to examine and report 
on the merit of the ancients, from Phidias to 
the unknown artist who made Nebuchadae7- 
zar’s celebrated imaye.—The pedestal 15 10 
have groups of little figures on cach a 
pointing to the principal figure, and holding 
out their hands. Most of these will be por 
traits; but of the disposition of them, ~ Tt 
rt can be made in the present stage 0 ' 
usiness. 

Fresh Subscribers to Mr. Pits’s S:atue. ( 
ing Chronicle. )—Dr. Brodum—A_ botve of 
nostrum, in compliment to the gman’ 
trum-monger of the age, and asa prope the 

ion to his grand specific for paying ©” 
panion to his g } > blush 
| national debt.—Mr. Dundas—A transient 
which once passed over his check when he to! 


atruth. N. B. This is considered 
—Goeov. Aris—An inside view © 


and all its litue elegancies; Dr: 
Justice Mainwaring in the fore 
ranguing on the comforts of bread an int 
in six feet by eight. distant 
roast beef and claret fur themselves 
Sewinish Multitude—An enormous 
sold in the year 1301.—Tle People 
—A list of the reforms in he 
this grand reformer. has accoutt 
year 1782.7 he Pecple of Aveland—s 
of the Cathulicemancipation, amd 
methods of ‘persuasion used at 
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MR. PITT’S STATUE. [1022 
the Irish to adopt the principles of free- although disfiguration might still ensue ; how- 
be People of Africa—A list of his efforts, | ever, Sir, on the whole, cannot but agree Aad 
with Mr, Wilberforce, to pro- that it would be a much more decent, and ‘tull 
of the negroes in the | as honourable a testimonial of respect for the 
to prevent exportation from | virtues of Mr, Pitt, and a more dignified mo- 
country. —-The Péople of France—A | nument to his fame, als well as more grateful, i 
map of France, shewing how she has been should think, to his feelings, to erect: the 
‘goed within her ancient boundaries.—-Buo- | statue after his death than during his lifetinves j 
y portrait of the Corsican adventurer, Fune rath, A SUBSCRIBER. 
4 child and champion of Jacobinism; a copy The Statie.—( Morning Chronicle, June at.) 
Grenville’s letter; and a plan of Ma- _—It is not our Fault that the public must have 
Dutch—A view ot the Scheldr, more last words’’ on this subject. The it 
, h the ships sailing to Antwet be Stade- friends of the scheme have rigs their. sends 
ider-—A stiver, In consideration of the indem. | —the Starue ts TO be » wil 
es procured for him.—Louws XVIUL—A for any thing souncertain as Mr. Pitt's demise, 
omplete map of his kingdom. anda print of his and which, if were not uncertain, might, 
af cidtriumphal entry into Paris. —Tbe Emp. | hen it came, overwhelm his friends with such 
te f Germany—A reversion inthe Imperial lean, | 4 weight ot SOTTOW, that, instead of erecting Wa aif q 
nd a map of Belgium, the Milanese, &c. ter-) Statues, they would be for following him to the i 
tories gained by the war.—The Widews and land of Forgetfulness.—At a late meeting, it 
Dr pbans of Sakdiers and Sailors, Gc. killed off—\ was selemnly debuted, and agreed, nem. con. Ta 
h nuaotle, dved in the blood of their deceased | that the present was not to be sacrificed to the Pye See 
latives —Yenky, jun.—A pair of jack-boots, future, that we did not know enough of pos- 
customed to the road to Paris.—-The Habeas | terity to trust them with this great work, and 
pias Aid—An account of her long state of that the impulses of gratitude were not things 
of ispended animation while wnder his care.— |} to be vested in the hands of trustees. The de- 4 Lb a 1 A 
he Liber ty—Her own portrait, in a deep decline.— bates, or rather conversation, were long and PAY OB a 
Ketch—Indemnity for the past, and secu. | Serious ; for, as a member observed, it was | thy 
its Meee for the future. no less than a question of /ife and death—A Per eee 
ed Ine Statue, an Epizram.—(Morning Chronicle.) Committee of Precedents had been appointed 
ill Shall then a.statue mse to Pitt, to search for statues to living characters, and | + ett 
ay Who sunk us in despair ? enough were produced to justify the practice 5 Hh ie 
ks Long since, €re on that rock we split, and it was likewise ingeniously discovered that Te: Roa 
to _Gar course was smooth and fa : a picture is but a statue on canvass, and that ua eer 
Yet might We graut thy statue, Pict, between an engraving and a bronze, the only 
ond we our grief forege 5 difference was weight of metal.—Possibi- 
on as ee at last, with all thy wit, lities were taken into account, and it was ob. ee he 
ort q sace Us in STAT U-7uo / served that it Mr. Pitt should chunge his 
_ STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS. ! opinions, it was no more tham he lrad done 
To the Editor of the Moruing Chronicle.—-Sir,, before, when the only consequence was, that 
the poetry of my bro-| his friends changed with him. As to his be- ie AE | 
nef era d and Hopkins, L trust you will} coming worse, none of the subscribers would 
ing oor lan ‘wilowing tribute to the allow that to be in the smallest degree proba- 
leaven-born minister, though ble, or possible. Somethought there was a 
re y & poor parish-clerk.. um, Sir, physical, and others a natusal impossibility— 
the but all concurred in the sempiternity of merit if 
happy should I be,” they were deterinined to discover in him ia all 
d this siatue see time forthcoming.—The statue therefore is 
\is Bo to.our Biily ! to be put in hand, but whose hand or whose Fag 
Bother ! says Pat why neighbour John pu aim! ; 
Be all your sense and mannets 4 head will be equal to the undertaking, it was 
You spake so Wien thought presumptuous even to puess at. It yf 
the The devil should pick ime Timb ne limb seemed too vast for the common powers of Ck eaaiet 
fe wish it rais’tl to Aim 5 
old dee as the word siatwe had been bandied about too 4 
Patienee, dear brother,” Jotsn replies much, it should be called a monument; biit tat 
i T will not be rais’d before he dies this was over-ruled by a facetious Alderman 
gnd “I wish were done to-morrow.” present, who remarked that this would create 
Amen! great confusion to Mr. Pitt’s admirers trom the of 
fer 0 the Editor of the True Briton.—Sir, 1 think | country, who, when theyoinquired for THE tid 
's muuch weight in the arguments in a| MONUMENT, would infallibly be shewn the A 
= Pitt's statue, by A Friend way to Fish~street Hill —The clamour and ma- 
Lloyd's ;” byr I must beg to lignity of faction were properly noticed, and 
id painst an ees » thata part of the objection the danger of erecting th¢ statue in any public 3 af f 
ie the Seure mediate statue might be removed, place was weighed with great accuracy and 4 ct ii! 
= Pes were to be made of bronze instead | eloquence by several speakers. To obviate Pe! Ob 
ne, which was probably. intended, as | this, it was proposed, that the static should be 
“4 midnight mutilation? would, in that! erected in some very secure place, and noad- ed 
P at least a much. more ditlicult: work, | mission to see it granted, but tothose who wore i 


4 
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well affected toMr. Pitt’s person and govern- 
ment. . It was also proposed, that the place of 
erection should be concealed as ninch as possi- 
ble, which the Alderman above mentioned 
said might be easily done, as they did not 
at present know it themselves.—The meeting 
dispersed after coming to the principal resolu. 
tion, that the statue should be immediately 
erected, and that in the mean time subscrip- 
tions should be taken in as usual. 


To the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, on the proposed Statue. 
(Morning Chronicle, June 25.) 
———Querit Pater Urbium 
Subscribi Statuis. Hor. 
Subscrii’d the Sire of Cities! Oh, how pretty ! 
Sulscription marks thee Father of the City. 
Portentous parent of cach baneful biibe, 
From me take truth—'t is all I can subscribe ! 
Father unrivall’d of each lusty loan, 
Each pious prop of Pitt, who propp'd the Throne, 
Who propp’d it till the day he frankly told 
Hibernia’s sons by wom their rights were sold ; 
*T was thine, O generous man! to miake it known 
Zhat glory was thy severeign’s, not thy own. 
Oh! if to thee we could a statue raise, 
Large as thy conquests, ample as thy praise, 
Loosely one foot should stand on Gallia’s heights, 
One firmly on thy country’s prostrate rights ; 
One hand (1) should, conscious, point to Quiberon’s 
strand, 

One shake (2) the scourge o’er Erin’s bleeding land ; 


‘Through “ troubled” skies thy “* metcor” eyeballs 


glare, 

Thy brow shake battles from its horrid hair ;” (3) 
Or, could the Cape of Palinurus be 
But chisell’d toa shape resembling thee, 
Sull might thy form o’er shipwreck’d empires rise, 
Still rear some tell-tale fragment to the skies, (4) 
Sull bode of ilis which peaceful shores deform, 
Stil seem ** the pilot shrinking from the storm.” 

Oh! could our pile, Art’s last and proudest boast, 
But mark thee Jord of-all which thou hast lost, 
O'er its broad pedestal should Sculpture trace 
Belgium, the Scheldt, and Bourbon's exil’d race ; 
There, should Security with Terror wed, (5) 
Indemnity should ** bow her cloud-topt head ;” (6) 
There, Rhodes survey by eur colossal man | 
Her giant humbled to a pigmy’s span, 


_ And vanquish'd Ammon, stung with envy, start 


Yo see his Athos dwindled to a wart —— 

Once, Rome, by Tully sav'd from blood and fire, 
That Tully cherish’d as his country's sire ; (7) 
Thee Europe hails, ‘* by fire and blood” r-fn'd, (8) 
** Deliverer” now—(or Torturer) of mankind. 

(1) * He wielded with one handthe democracy 
of England, and humbled with the other the whole 
House of Bourbon.”—Charactet (supposed to be by. 
Mr. Grattan) of the dare Mr. Pitr.—(2) “ Qua- 


Mente Tortore Milton. —(q) 


Palinurys was teo horest to pretend that Ae had 
** weathered the storm,” but candidly owned that he 
broke the rudder froam the vessel, and fell overboard 
"before it reached land. 
“ Gubernaculum moultd vi forté revulsum 
‘Precipitans traxi mecum.” Viner. 

(5) Tigtibus agnus.”— (6) Gray.—( 7) ** Roma 
Patrem Patrie Ciceronem libera dixit.””—Juv.—8) 
Jo all its uansmigrations be purified with fire and 
-blood "Reflections Fr. Rev. by the Re. Hon. 
Bw. Burxs. 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL, II. 


The Queen, with 
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Lloyd's Coffee-bouse, Dec. 24, 1802.—Amoury 
of subscriptions to Mr. Pitt’s statue s410/, 6, 


‘The F 
The | 


MR: PITT’S BIRTHDAY. oyal 
(True Briton, May 20, 1802.)—The Ann. 


versiry of the birthday of the Rt. Hon. Wi, 
liam Pitt will be commemorated on Friday, 
the 28th of May, at the London Tavern. Bee !"S | 
Earl Spencer in the Chair.—stewards, Maro, 
of Worcester, Ear! of Euston, Earl Temple, of 
Visc. Morpeth, Ld. G. L. Gower, Ld. Loy. Se 
vaine, Sir J. Wrottesly, Sir W. Lowther, sip 
H. Mildmay, Sir R. Vaughan, Sir J. W, 

Stuart, Sir R. Peele, W. Bootle, Esg, artiality 
W. R. Cartwright, Esq. W. Dickenson, 
J. Down, Esq. W. Egerton, Esq. Lt. Gen, 
Egerton, C. R. Ellis, Esq. R. Ellison, J, 
Fane, Esq. N.B. French, Esq. Francis Gre. 
gor, Esq. R. Milligan, Esq. W. Mannin 

Hsq. ‘T. Raikes, Esq. Hans Sloane, Esq. é 
H. Sumner, Esq. S. Thornton, Esq. J, 
Tunno, Ksq.—Tickets, one guinea each, to 
be had of Mr. Hatchard, No. 190, Piccadilly, 
and atthe Bar of the London Tavern, 

Mr. Pitts Birthday.—(True Briton, May 
1802.) — Yesterday the anniversary of the 
birth of Mr. Pitt was for the first time pub- 
licly celebrated. It is here unnecessary for vs 
to trace the causes that led to this event. They 
sprung apparently from a weak and wicked 2: 
tempt to calumniate him when his talents hare 
been so conspicuously displayed ; but the set 
timent of respect for his virtues, and gratitude 
for his public services, was so generally felt 
and so deeply rooted in the hearts of all good 
men, that there wanted but the slightest occa 
sion to call it forth into action. ‘The atte: ine 
to sully his high and dignified fame was 
than sufficient to awaken it, and it has accord: TIP roe, Gal 
ingly displayed itself in every way that ry Bee his count 
adopted consistently with the character of Brito; 
Pitt.—The demand for tickets for the cee Ne 
bration of his birthday anniversary 3 © 
great, that it was found the London nae 
would be inadequate to the accommodatint 
the company, aud Merchant Taylors’ Halt rs 
procured for the occasion.——At 4 
company began to assemble, and in étled 
hour the whole body of the Hall was "i 
space which contained at Jeast 500 pee el 
we add to this numiber the comp. at ts 
table, and those who were ga | 
not less than 650 persons. dine in's cou, 
There were tables besides in two 2 bo the de 
rooms for 200; so that 
sisted of 850 persons of tne Spin, 
bility in the kingdom, for rank, ——, r 
opulence.—A little after 6 dinner 
and it was excellent in its kind. Tur't 
in great abundance, and ever de pt 
so Jarge a company coul clott 
Spencer was in the chair. Upon 
being removed, Non modis was sung re, Niel 
usual excellence by the Knyvetts, 
Sale, &c. Then followed the health hich 

whi 
King, with three’ times three, of 
drank with fhe loudest acclamation’ 
three times 


nidest ay 

rank wit 
adequ 
very gral 

4 Puliment 
850 | 
long 
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MR. PITT’S BIRTHDAY. 
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‘ie. The Prince.and. Princess of .Wales, ditto.” | To the counsels of Pitt, in an ara that’s past, 


q 
* BR The Duke of York, and the rest of the 


Royal Family, ditte,”—** Mr. Pitt.’’—Ear] 
cacer prefaced Mr, Pitt’s health by ob- 


Beperty of reading to the company ; and the 
Me.bstance of which was, that he felt most 


— the honour which was done him; but 
y Magee from the nature of the meeting, and the 
atiality of his friends, for which he was in. 
biessed with the most lively gratitude, he 
3 uild not reconcile it to his feelings to be pre- 


nt, he entreated his Ldp, to offer his excuses 
thecomp. The letter wasreceived with the 
idest applause ; and Mr. Pitt’s health was 


with an enthusiasm which no language 
1 men adequately describe. It was the union of 
‘ very grand, every grateful, every affectionate 
that can be telt and concentred in 
human mind, bursting consentaneously 


The scene for a 


Beri 850 persons inte action, 
We will 


oe long period was truly sublime. 


mecntire tO assert, it never was presented in 


Manner and degree before. The 
pany Was not satisfied with the commen 
of huzzaing and clapping of hands, 


3 it hundreds of handkerchiets waved in the 
me, and produced an undescribable eflect.— 
ier the tumult of applause had subsided, the 


it, oe song, written for the occasion (by 
Rose, Esq. ), was sung by Mr. Dignum: 


@ SONG.—To the tune of the Anacreontic. 
me the statesman, whose genius and judgment 
matur’d, 

a fens Gallic ambition, *midst Anarchy’s cry, 

country her laws and her commerce secur’d, 


Can the grateful memorial deny ? 
Oo? just to his claim 
0 Of a patriet’s name, 
not his merit to posrhymons fame ; 


Remembes with prid 
pride what by Chatham was 


~ nd hallow the day that gave birth to his son. 

decreed to ber worthies ovations, 
Civile rewards she cnoirecled their brows ; 

Tue British Worthy we pour our hhanons, 


bile our senate her order af merit bestows: 
Amidst Europe's alarms, 


{all With persuasion’s blest charms, 

Councils he ied, rous'd her heroes to ; 
dread wreck of najions her empire main- 
tain’d, 


gneonguer'd, her credit unstain’d. 


im our féte shall prevail, 

true feast of reason—the soul's social 
pt : ee the friend, and his virtues we hail, 
Gallic fraternal embrace disavow 

thes ress'd with his worth, 
We adulge in our mirth, 


‘sht shines the pianet that ral’d at his birth ; 


satellites circling theig Joye, 


Her high rank ’midst the nations «his euty may 
trace ; 
Though his statue may moulder, his mem'ry will 
last 3 
“« The great and the good live again in their race,” 
‘ Ere to time’s distant day 
Our marble convey 
The fame that now blooms, and will know no decay, 
Our fathers’ example our breasts shall inspire, 
Aud we’ll honour the Son, as they honour’d the 
Sire. 


The next toasts were,—“* The wooden walls 
“ of Old England.”—* The army, militia, 
“‘ yeomanry, and volunteers of the United 
«“ Kingdom.”’—“ The Lord Mayor, and pro- 
“ sperity to the city of London.”’—The toast 
that succeeded was applicable to the occasion 
—“ The pilot that weathered the storm.”— 
This was received by the company, if possible, 
with a warmer fervour of enthusiasm than 
marked the health of the individual alluded 
to, when it was drank by name. After this 
toast, Mr. Dignum sung the foHowing song, 
composed for the occasion by the Right Hon, 
G. Canning ; 
If hush’d the loud whirlwind that raffled the deep,. 
The sky if no longer dark tempests detorm ; 
When our perils are past, shall our gratitude sleep ? 
No—Here’s to the pilot that weather’d the storm! 


At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn 4 
Let Faction her idols extol to the skies ; 

To Virtue, in humble retirement withdrawn, 
Unblam’d may the accents of Gratitude rise’ 


And shall not 4is mem'ry to Britain be dear, | 
Whose exampl¢ with envy all nations behold ; 
A statesman, unbiass’d by int’rest or fear, 
By pow’r yncorrypted, untainted by gold? 


Who, when Terror and Doubt through the pniverss 
reign’d, 
While Rapine and Treason their standards un- 
furl’d, 
The heart and the hopes of his country maintain’d, 
And one kingdom preserv’d ’midst the wreck of 
the world. 
Unheeding, unthankful, we bask in the blaze, 
Whie the beams of the sun in full majesty shine; 
When he sinks into twilight with fondness we gaze, 
And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 


Sa, Pitt, when the course of thy greatness is o'er, 
Thy talents, thy virtugs, we tondly recall ; 

Now justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore ; 
Admiz'd in thy zenith, byt lov'd in thy fall! 

O! take, then—for dangers by wisdom repell’d, 
For evf's, by courage and constancy brav'’d— 

O! take, tor a throne by thy counsels upheld, 
The thanks of a people thy firmness has sav'd! 

And, O! if agaia the rude whirlwind shonld rise, 
dawning of peape should fresh darkness de+ 

form ; 

The regrets of the » and the fears of the wise, 

Shall turn to the pilot that weather'd the storm ! 


To attempt to describe all the testimonies of 
the zealous attachment of the company to the 


# The late Earl of Chatham . 
Po 
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Ulustrious cause of the meeting, would be 
to exhaust language, without conveying an 
idea of their effects. The loudest actla- 
mations accompanied every allusion to Mr. 
Pitt, and so highly delighted were the hearers 
with the above song, that it was in the course 


of the evening repeated, as well as the toasts 
which preceded it.—Sir R. Peele rose, and pro- 
posed the health of the Noble Chairman, which 
was drank with great applause, and his Lord- 
ship, in very handsome terms, returned his 
acknowledgments.—The following toasts suc- 
ceeded :—“ The memory of Earl Howe, and 
« the heroes of the rst of June 1794.”-——* Earl 
* St. Vincent, and the heroes of February 14, 
Viscount Duncan, and the heroes 
“ of Camperdown,’’-—“ Viscount Nelson, and 
“the heroes of the Nile and Copenhagen.”— 
“The memory of Sir R. Abercromby; and 
“ .ord Hutchinson, and the army of Egypt.” 
_— The Throne, the virtue that fills it, and 
** tHe councils that saved it.”’--This toast was 
received with particular marks of approbation 
and applause.-—* The landed interest of the 
“ United Kingdom.’—“ The Master, War- 
“ dens, and Court of Assistants of Merchant 
*¢ Taylors’ Company, and thanks to them for 
“the use of their hall7’—A little after ten 


‘TO VOE. I. [rest 
Hawkesbury, Dunstanville, Morpeth, Louvaine 
Alvanley, George Thynne, Jotn Thyine, 
son Gower, Hervey, Ducie, George Seyn 

Craven, Bridport, Arden, Minto, Bruce, Love. 
ford, Cawdor, Loftus, Bayning, W. Gordon, 
and F. Campbell.—The Right Hor. G. Rov, 
G. Wodchouse, Curzon, Frederick Campbel, 
Canning, John Staples, T. Wallace, T. Gres. 
ville, C. Yorke, W. Wickham, Sir W. Fawce't, 
H. Dundas, D. Ryder, J. C. Villiers, Sir W, 
Grant, C. Bragge, T. Steele, and W. Wind 
ham.—The Hon. Mr. Anker, Col. Stewart, T. 
Knox, J. Scott, J. Eliot, R. Ryder, Admin 
Berkeley, —— Lascelles, Rev. H. Ryder, W, 
Broderick, and Stanhope.—Sirs—il, § 
Mildmay, A. Hume, G. Dallas, W. Farquhay, 
Isaac Pocock, J. W. Anderson, R. Bustos, 
Grenville Temple, W. Lowther, W. [leath 
cote, R. Peele, R. William Vaughan, W.Young, 
J. Stewart, J. Wrottesley, J. Frederick, G 
Ducket, R. C. Glynn, and R, Ford.—Commnie 
sioners—-Hartwe!l, Gambier, and Ceorge— 
Generals—Balfour, Bowles, Grenville, 
Ross, Egerton, Bernard, and Grosvenor- 
Colonels-—-Peachey, Salisbury, Stanley, Bite 


of 
stands 
a 
cht ad 
iy unpell 
Dur Lord 


a philoss 


year 
man, Paterson, Hay, Dalton, and Garbett- am 
Majors—Mowbray, Hart, and Alcock.—(ap 
tains—Bruce, Jones, Williams, and 


o'clock the Noble Chairman left the chair, 
amidst the thanks and plaudits of the #om- 
pany, for the very able and satisfactory man- 
ner in which he had filled it. A large propor- 
tion of the company went away at the same 
time. The Marquis of Worcester took the 


chair after Lord Spencer had quitted it, and } 


supported the spirit of the company that re- 
mained for a considerable time after, with good 
effect —Never did we see so numerous a com- 
pany so well arranged; never in any bedy of 
men, of whatever denomination, did we sce 
such unanimity of sentiment: it was the genuine 
tribute, we may truly say, of honest feeling to 
transcendent talentsand virtue. =, 
True Briton, June 3—-We have received 
several applications from correspondents to 
give to the public a correct list of the com- 
any that dined at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
st Friday, in celebration of Mr. Pitt’s birth- 
day. The following is a pretty correct list of 
those who procured their tickets at Hatchard’s, 
all of whom, we believe, were present at the 


» dinner. The names of such as took tickets at | 


the London Tavern, we have been unable to 
procure. We revert the more readily to this 
event, as it was one in which the feclings of 
the public at large were more than commonly 
interested.— Duées—Rutland and Montrose.— 
Marguises—Cornwaliis, Townsend, Worcester, 
Headfort, and Buckingham.— Fer/s—Spencer, 
Camden, Chesterfield, Carysfort, -Aboyne, 
Conyngham, Temple, Beverley, Euston, Rom- 
ney, Essex, Fortescue, Gower, Westmorland, 
Courtown Dartmouth, and Yarmouth.—Lords 
—Ambherst, Grenville, Braybroke, Castlereagh, 
Bulkeley, Belgrave, Rolie, F. Montague, Hinch- 
inbroke, Newark, Valentia, Chetwynd, Lime- 


Tick, Glastenbury, Walsingham, Whitworth, 


purse of n 
old time 
hic Whigs 


puiltica 


Messrs. Penn, R. Thornton, Strahan, Black 
| burn, Smyth, J. Smyth, Tyler, Davison 
Huskisson, M. P, Woodmason, Nepean, M2 
Adams, M.P. Spénce, Stuckey, Courteniy 


the 
West, Adams, Dent, M.P. Vernon, Bullous 
Symonds, Sparks, Cartwright, Gunning, at 
kinson, Clement, Betty, Marsh, Hay, Poynt events | 
Bowles, Morrit, Kay, Palmer, Bullock, Boot pine a". 
M.P. D. Lloyd, Hammond, Allen, Thon? tary ied 
son, Manning, M. P. Adolphus, Atchest 
Wills, Newberry, Parry, Barker, Period 
Mitford, Gregson, White, Car, form: 
don, Mon‘ague, M. P. Wilberforct, then 
Sloane, Jackson, Barne, Snowdon your foil 
‘Osgoode, G. Isted, Burdon, Meeke, of thes 
zie, Elliot, Sturgess, Nott, Chute, W Ce Of th 
ley, Smith, G. Pitt, Beckford, Barnham, & clls with 
W. Long, Cooke, Smith, Cornwall hicre are 
G. H. Vaughan, Golding, Fletchets ich have 
Dennison, Thos. Pitt. Vansittart, your fam, 
H. Addington, M.P. Eliot, 
Elison, M.P. Bell, Frere, my 
Egerton, Sumner, Roebuck, New00') scouent] 
mondeley, Rev. W. Wilson, Griflin Ol pr 

Perkins, Nodes, Catch 


'G. Wilson, 


1}, Me 
|ton, Boucherett, Willett, 


Giher 8} 


| Price, Bouar, Drax Grosvenor, if 
iH. Cholmondeley, Heber, ¥ yan Bue may 
Pigou, Stuart, Deane, Bernare, nclyes, 
Heriot, Lee, M. P. Sparrow, less tc 
man, Musgrave, Martin, Hatton, Characy 
Prince, Winter, Jones, Band var 
Bathurst, Pye, Madox, Your gett Pay cith 
Spens, Alcock, Swain, Fordyce Bus 
Mocr, Morison, ‘Taylor; ver, Be 

zon, Webb, Whites Barry, ef, 

Smith, Slark, Aust, Bid 


| 
Watson, 
| | oud, | 
Si 
ccrley, 
Le: 
me 
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| 
| 
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o 
a 
t 
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Spiller, Wood, Wood,. Rs 
BAY oud, Langton, Dowell, Banks, Garrett, 
\\\s, Strange, Aston Smith, Joseph Smith, 
ma, x. Pitt, M.P. Martin, King, Wharton, 
Jccrley, P. Rue, J. Rue, ‘Birnil, Bayley, 
Dr. Blane, Rev. J. Pike, Woodford, 
cuharson, Wright, Malkinson, Rev. 
Mook, Leycester, Rev. J. Salt, H. Thornton, 
ai. ?. Leslie, Duncombe, Morgan, and R. H. 

q bio Lari Spencer, Chairman of the Meeting for 
Lraiion of Mr. Pitt's Birthday. ( Morning 


May 28.\—-My- Lord, Observing 
Loidship’s name in an advertisement for 
: Bee chair of an intended meeting for the cele- 


Berition of Mr. Pitt’s birthday, and also that 
stands among the first-of the subscribers to 
’ Hier ciing a statue to him for his “ able and up- 
ht administration,” I feel myself irresist- 
; iy inpelled to address a few observations to 
pvr Lordship, suggested to me by an occu- 
into which J naturally enough fell upon 
perusal of the notifications of your two Com- 
Bitecs. Retracing, in somewhat of the spirit 
a philosopher, the transactions of these last 

ht years (a period, at the commencement of 
hich, your connexion with Mr. Pitt and the 
‘Mingham faction was first formed), the 

purse of my reflections carried me backwards 

on We Oo Umes, to aday fatally memorable to all 
es Whigs, a day that may be called in reality 

Pciitical birthday of Mr. Pitt—I mean that 


> 


7 ceath of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
se pursuing for a while the train of thought, 
att, < of comparisons of all kinds, arising out of 


events now before us, I could not help in- 
A scntument of curiosity, in the invo- 
lary yielding to which I asked myself (I be- 


le ‘e with a smile), what would be the proba- 
s(t, Period of Mr. Pitt’s life to which you would 
(ot tor matter to animate your bumpers, or 
2 scribe, in the sober moment that must 
eo them, upon the too durable monument 
folly? My curiosity in regard to the 
i. pat these points was easily dismissed to the 
Ree cs OF the hour; but I must confess that it 
MP, Fs with some uneasiness upon the second, 
are parts of your Lordship’s character 
efi aly. hitherto made me feel an interest 
‘amex—Let us discuss a little, there- 
_ Gog subject of the statue. You are a 
Chor “'y My Lord, and a man of taste, and 
must be sensible of the import- 
proper inscription for it. For if you 
"scription, it will look as if you and 
r, O a subscribers were ashamed of the sta- 
pi you have not a- proper one, the 
one day make you ashamed of 
my Lord, I am sure it is 
4 chaps Jou, what ought to be the style 
and varied, an inscription, It may. be 
i ay cither Orit may be short and simple. 
actin Contain a splendid recital of illus- 
orexhibit in a few ,sentences, 
ven 


‘qualities and. conduct, or the em- 


MR. PITTS 


in a single ones a summary of 
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ployment of the mind and faculties, of the 
Berean whose memory it is to. immortalize. 

ither of these styles may be in perfect good 
taste. Not to go out of our own island for 
examples, I will only direct your attention to 
three, which may. be regarded as models in 
this species of composition. . There is the in- 
scription on the pillar at Blenheim to the Duke 
of Marlborough, enumerating his splendid suc- 
cesses in war, his able negotiations, and that 
conduct. by which he became the scourge and 
terror of France, and the preserver and dcli- 
verer of Europe. There is that-sublime sen- 
tence engraven upon the monument of Sir C. 
Wren, in St. Paul’s, itself the monument of 
his labours. There is, besides these, that pa- 
thetic apostrophe to the wit, humour, and 
learning of Ben Jonson, inscribed. on his 
tombstone in Westminster Abbey. I much 
question, however, whether an inscription, 
drawn up according to either of the first of 
these forms, would exactly suit. Mr. Pitt. If 
he has delivered Europe, he certainly took a 
method to deliver it very different from that 
which presented itself to the humble genius of 
the Duke of Marlborough. On the other hand, 
if you should exhibit your statue rising out of 
a heap of crowns, mitres, and banners, and 
write cireumspice underneath, posterity might 
doubt whether you meant satire or panegyric 
by it, and possibly call your whole proceed- 
ings a piece of mauvaise plaisanterie. It seems, 
therefore, more safe upon the whole to con- 
form to existing circumstances; and in this 
case you may follow literally the third formula 
I have pointed out, and ingcribe upon his pe- 
destal, “ O RARE WILLIAM PirT!!!”—TI re- 
commend this to you, my Lord, as a method 
that will relieve you from many difficulties 
into which I should be sorry a man of your 
gravity should fall. First of all, the taste of 
it is that of the very chastest simplicity. There 
is nothing of a compound or mixed quality in 
it. Allis pure negation. It is, in plain Eng- 
lish, to acknowledge that the less you say 
about your hero the better, Now, if you re- 
member any of the precepts of your youth, 
my Lord, I am sure that you will agree in 
this sentiment as applied to the political life of 
Mr. Pitt. Of the “ able and upright admini- 
“ stration” you are about to glorify, I believe 
that, as far as Mr. Pitt is personally concerned, 
you must entirely leave out the beginning and 
the end; and your Lordship, I am sure, is too 
good a moral classic not to acknowledge the 
importance ofthese two periods in the history 
of a public man. Your Lordship cannot forget 
that Mr. Pitt founded his administration gn a 
breach of the constitution, and that he has 
closed it (as far, I say, as Ae Aimself is con- 
cerned) by the sacrifice of the national safety. 
So your Lordship must confess, if. you: were 
in'‘earnest when you stood up im the year 1734 


for the rights of the House of Commons; or if 


you are in earnest, now, in your opposition 
to the peace. For as to the paltry subserfuge, 
Oo. 
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that this peace is Mr. Addington’s and not Mr. 
Pitt’s, I will not suspect your Lordship of 
being get humbled to the adoption of it.—I 
think that I might safely challenge your Lord- 
ship to try with me upon these principles the 
public character of this, the new object of 
your idolatry. For the capricious preferences 
of ainbition, where ambition is personal, there 
is no rule. Mr. Pitt suits you better than Mr. 
Fox; therefore you are in the right to prefer 
him. ‘These are matters of accident; some- 
times they are matters of taste; and by the 
same rule (not the Jess sure from being of dif- 
ficult explanation) that we often sce burning 
youth attach itself to loathsomeness and age in 
woman, your Lordship may be justified in 
throwing open your arms to the painted rot- 
tenness, and patched-up and varnished decre- 


Ys of this new mistress of your mind. J 


now it, my Lord; this is in nature, as are 
many strange things not dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy. There is a voluptuousness in these 


‘attachments of which facility is the grand se- | 


‘cret; and it is just as natural for you, in the 
disease and languor of your virtues, to tie 
yourself to that object which gives you enjoy- 
ment by the shortest process, as it is for the 
‘vigour of youthful honour, fresh from the 
hands of nature, to seek pleasure in difficulty, 
in struggles for the sake of glory, and in a 
‘conquest over resisting vices. Mr. Pitt may 
give you the Admiralty again: your pertion 


with Mr. Fox would have been barren honour. 


—I can easily account, therefore, for your 
personal preference of the one to the other of 
these statesmen; but this is not just now to 
the purpose. What I mean is, to recommend 
the last of my three inscriptions to you, upon 
the ground of its suiting better with your own 
declared and solemnly recorded opinions of 
the man and of his measures. For, aceording 
to those opinions, your statue, to be truly 
emblematical of Mr. Pitt’s administration, 
ought neither to have feet nor head. The wise 
and upright government it is to typify must 
appear absolute deformity to-your eyes, ex- 
cept in its midcle parts. It has a false base, and 
a monstrous termination. I have an expedient, 
however, to help you even here. To meet all 
occasions, al] modes and possibilities of being, 
past, present, or to come, what think you, 


“my Lord, of taking for the head of your statue 


the double one of old Janus, the great divinity 
of “ existing circumstances??? What could so 
well suit the character of the great Bifrons of 
modern days? I need not remind you of the 


such as that Janus was the God of Peace and 
War; that his tempie stood on the Roman 


Stock Exchange; that-he had two, sometimes | and it was emphatically a1 the stor™, | 
four faces; that he heid in ove hand a sceptre, | by his prudence “ weathered his boat 
“and inthe other the key of the Treasury of } that the other had ™ taker to 
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hint, I trust, will not be lost pon your Lord. 
ship, on whose grateful acknowledgments | 
depend for haying done my best to relieve yo 
from tio serious difficulties in the accompli. 
ment of your very ingenious undertaking—j 
am fat, however, from being too proud of my 
contrivances; for, to own the truth, my Lord 
ai} men are bunglers in the art of contriving in 
compatison with the facetious Gent. who pro. 
posed the resolution which your Committe 
has since adopted, namely, that of buying 
3 per cents with the money subscribed, and 
leaving it to accumulate until Mr. Pitt’s de 
imise. -The thought was most happy; 
| proves how admirably well the ideas of money- 
jobbing may be associated with those of fan 
and honour in our philoscphating age! Ther 
is something so comically sublime in the icet 


| about paying a discha 
| comparison was made between 


‘that I trust your Lordship and the rest of the 
trustees”? will not saffer the author cf it tv 
‘jJanguish any longer in obscurity. It is beyond 
Lord ‘Belgrave. It is worthy of Mr. Wallac 
himself! I have heard wonders of the fina 
cial effects of a penny, if one had heen vstet 
upon stich terms at the birth of our Saviour 
Mr. Morgan will tell your Lordship, to th 
fraction of ‘a demi-stiver, what will be th 
produce of your subscription at the pero: 
when we shall have to deplore the loss of Mi. 
Pitt. ‘Now, if your Lordship and the Com 
mittee would but adopt the simple expediel 
“of insuring his life, in addition to your prs” 
plan, there is no saying to what extent to 
might not ecarty his fame; and again! ci 
our thanks for putting you upon this spect 
ation, by which, if properly manages 
nyworth of merit int the present age ™)" 
made to exceed aff bounds of calculation 
the next !—With this T take my leave of a 
Lordship, in an humour not quite Pee ‘i 
as I began my letter in; for after al aan 
ferent feelings which your conduct - ra 
me have had their turn, that of mail” 
confess, predominates. ou 
more perhaps any living 
country, to destroy the belief of the ." ont 
of public principle in statesmen, As 
charge, and much too grave a one to wolitit 
in this silly business. Instead of rep 
your tersatikty, therefore, only sm to 
embarrassment, and have the 
Lord, your Lordship’s hom 
A WuicG oF THE Ou 
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MR. ADDINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. [1034 

Canning, the falus Achates of the late, state MR. ADDINGTON’S BIRTHDAY!!! 
which song, instead of saying a word] The Anniversary of the Birthday of the Right 
the pilot who took to his boat in the Hon. Henry dddington will be commemorated .cn 
storm,” turned entirely to the praise of “ the Michaelmas Day, the agth of September, at Apo- ; al 

pilot who weathered the storm.’ Now, | *4ecarics Hali—*,* Tickets one Guinea each, to 

exclusively attached to the one * who | bad at the Hall. 

to his beat,”? both by the ties of gra- T 0 the Editor of the Morning Posie—( The fol- 
Be cic, as “a creature the work of his hands,”’ | owing Note was received on Tuesday, and que by ae 

cannot better attain its object than by inserting te ¢ 


ie.) by the still stronger tics of congeniality of | 
ntiment and opinion, and by a due sense of 
i, interest and my prospects ; for, Sir, al- 


it.)—Sir, 1 am directed by the Master and 
Vardens of the Socicty of Apothecaries, to 
desire you would contradict, in your paper of 


q bough the story may appear somewhat ludi- | r 
Mh) stranger to the profoundest maxims of state | terday, relative to the celebration of Mr. Ad- hy aed 
4 icy, nor unacquainted with the vicissitudes dington’s birthday, at the Hall ; the whole a ay 
human lite, and the various turns of fate being an imposition on the public. 
helow,”? who, when visiting the Pantheon FRED. KANMACHER, Beadle. re it oH 
Rome, paid humble obeisance to the statue Apothecaries Hail, Sepi. 28. if bral ih 
jupiter; and being reminded by the priests Mr. Addington.—( Morning Post, Sept. 30.)— 2) Rb Ble 
bat Jupiter was no saint, but a mere wicked Yesterday being the 29th of Sept. the celebra- i af "gh 
rathen deity, replied, “ 1 know that very | tion of Mr. Addington’s birth and services f ) ‘ig 
Be well; but, ef ever be comes into power again, took place, according to advertisement, at * iF | 
Se he will remember the man who contpliment- | Apothecaries’ Hall. The attendance was more te Ua 
ed him when he was.in disgrace.” numerous and respectable than ever was known 
on a similar occasion.—Among the company 
the storm, of this country only, but of pacified Europe, 
dertal eorge Canning with. won- particularly the Swiss and Piedmontese envoys, 
mote arduous the ambassadors from the King of Etruria and | 
And of pilots to ceil the the Italian Republic, the Hildesbeim ministers AK 
hoash and the ministers from the several secularized 
blew roar'd the thunder, and high'the winds princes of Germany, together with many prin- 
Whe cipal ship-owners, and gentlemen of the Stock WEYL 
¢ pilot who saves the ship's crew, rep 
“But the pilot who takes to his boat in the | Todaga, and the other ceded colonics. —The 
storm.” evening was passed with the utmost convivi- 
» him my atta ' ality. The allusions to the double festival of Hate 
For he was cti the day (being Michae/mas Day) were in every 
e's th Hody’s Mouth, and contributed to the general 
the god of my worship, tt ¢ theme of my song, y 4 
0! soon may such pilots be call’d mto action ! good humour. The following song, composed eae. 
is then We sh for the occasion, was received with a tumult vee 
t new “state trials” shall deluge the land ; PP 
subdue this proud, reasoning age, At the feast of St. Michael, when harvest they it 
y of statesmen, divide and com- house, if 
mand. And, rich in the blessings of plenty, carouse ; | t if. 


' “2 again shall the hero of Gallia’s proud bands When tenants their rents are assembled to pay, 
wher d by the pow’r of his splendid cration ; How cheerful a2 festival—Michaeimas Day ! 
hi 
On bie ae and tropes he sublimely expands | But awe for the darvest by Addington sown, 
stean bisth and his foul usurpation. For the blessings of peace to maturity grown, 


ctin shall Bellona rekindle the strife, The rent of our thanks to our Addington pay, ti 
Aud wat, want, and famine, again press the | And ¢his festival maik, 8s 4is Michaelmas Day. af eal 
m5 Tis through Addington’s peace that fair plenty is ours; 
‘life and credit, and honour, and! Peace brighten'd the sunshine, peace sotten’d the 
“ Gi 4 show’ ls; 
and titles, and endless tax- | What yellow’d the corn-fields ?— what ripen'd the 
ane pilots as him Jet all honours be paid But the peace that was settled * /ast Michaelmas af i { 
have shar‘d both his rise and his Day? 
him nat be fer The saviours of states were rewarded of old, Wa 
For the fiuits of hie tasted by With statues + of silver im porches cf gold 
| fatue shall tise to eternise his fame, * Not actually signed till the tst of October, bur 
bid Marble express his cold form; | understood te have beea finally at the cabinet 
shall cry, as they mention his name, | dinner two days before. 
that's the pilot who took to his boat in the Auratis volitans argenteus Anser ‘4 
Porticibus Gallus ad limina ades-e canebat.” 
1802, A Srauxeu Pittits. Ving bn. ae 
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*Twas thus did old Rome her acknowledgments pay, 
For ber capital sav’d by the bird of to-day. 


And shall not such statues to Addington rise, 

For service more timely, for warning mone wise ? 
For the treaty which chas’d all our dangers away, 

When sigo’d with a quill from the bird of to-day ! 
Long may Peace, with her Addington, reign through 
our borders ! 

May each house still be true to its forms and its 
orders! 

So shall Britain—though destin’d by Gauls for theif 

rey ,— 
Be sav'd, as: old Rome, by the bird of to-day. 


To the Editor of the Morning Post.—Sir, We, 
the undersigned, stewards ot Mr. Addington’s 
celebration of Michaelmas Day, seeing a note 
in your paper of Friday, signed by the beadle 
of the Apothecaries Company, the purport of 
which is to throw a ridicule on the whole of 
that solemnity, by calling the veracity of your 


account in question, think ourselves bound to | 


allow you to state to the public, that you had 
our authority for that account, and you are at 
liberty to support this statement. by the publi- 
cation of our naines.—Earl of Wigborough ; 
Viscount Dulman; Lord Shaberoon; Sir An- 
drew Blockwood; Sir P. Thicknesse Head ; 
Sir Tristram Candour; Sir Theophilus Cant; 
Solomon Smile, Esq.; Arthur Leatherhead, 
Esq.; Peter Form, Esq.; Hum. Drum, Esq.; 
Stephen Order Order, Esq.; Simon Mace, Esq.; 
Thomas Pernke, Esq; Mr. Faller Botham; 
Citizen Von Noodle, and Citizen Vander Goes, 
Batavian commercial commissioners; Mr. 
James Gander; Mr. Onesiphorus Doit. 

P.S.. It ishardly necessary to observe to you, 
that the name signed to the supposed beadle’s 
protest has every appearance of being a feigned 
or fictitious name ; and this circumstance, when 
coupled with the date of the apothecaries let- 
ter, by which a contradiction is given on the 28th 
to a fact not stated to have taken place till the 
agth, affords sufficient ground for. receiving 
such testimony with caution. 


ReapinGc Bart, 1x Honowr of Mr. Ap- 
DINGTON AND THE PEACE.—/( From the True 


Briton, Oct. 2, 1802.)-—-Yesterday evening 


splendid ball was given at Reading, by the 
Crown Country Club. The style of this per- 
haps exceeds every other entertainment that 
has been held in our town hall. Upon enter- 
ing the room the eyes of the company were 
highly-gratified with the brilliant allegory that 
decorated the hall; and whilst the eye was 
employed in examining the splendour of the 
iNoemination, it conveyed to the heart the 
highest sensation of gratitude by the contem- 
plation of Addiugton and Peace, delineated in 


coloured lamps of the most lively hue, the light’ 


of which seemed to be still more augmented 
by the variegated festoons that hung in elegant 
simplicity on the opposite side. At the head 
of the room was a star of the most brilliant 
solours, with the letters G. and R. on either 
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side. At the bottom was seen a For 
transparency, over which glittered the wond Lin 
Peace, gracefully ornamented with its 
tive emblems. The olive-branch indeed wa 
intermixed through the different parts of the 
room with great taste. Magnificent as thi 
preparation must appear, it however received rt 
fresh lustre from the numerous assembly of fol ve 
the most elegant personages. We canno A bbe 
adequately describe thé gratification that shone 
on the countenance of every one, on wities A Sim 
ing the attendance of Mr. Addington.—At on vi Bari 
the company retired to supper, when two To Ade 
rooms were prepared with the utmost tase Whe 
and elegance, for the reception of the gness Witho 
Mr. Dundas proposed the toast of his Maiecty, And ne 
which was drank with all that expression of This 
loyai sifection which characterizes the Britih So hav 
‘nation. ‘The Queen and Royal Family wae And a 
toasted with equal ardour. ‘The health of Mir. But 
Addington being drank with that enthusam If ‘mic 
| of respect and affection, which his public and A goes 
| private virtues have produced, he rose, and She 
assured the company..that the blessings of 
peace, which, in the hands of Divine Providency 
he had been a happy instrument in procung happy 
to his country, were the effect of the vigour We i 
and wisdom of his Majesty’s councils, the 
firmness and intrepidity of the Parliament, aod we hono 
the steady loyalty of the people of England. ne’e 
| Addressing himself more particularly to the Non He 
/mecting, he said that the only circumstance 
which he had to regret in consequence rihe chan 
present important office, was the necessity hs a party 
separated him and-his family from a conn | 
and neighbourhood, for which he shoud neve in 
cease to feel the warmest attachment anc shall n 
firmest regard. He embraced with picaute PY ho wer 
‘every opportunity of continuing his connexion 
with them, and felt a mere than comm o - 
satisfaction in meeting them. on the pres ie 
occasion.—Mr. Nevit was then called 
a song, whose alacrity in obliging, ale wee 
superiority in performing, plaily prove" 
his heart was interested in the subject 
muse, which was well adapted to the 
occasion. He then favoured. the 
‘with God save the King, in full 
‘by the particular entreaty of Mr. 
sung another song, to the no ee nuit ree And the 
of his auditors. Many other pusuct™ * 

ceived due honour, and morning On view 
the festive band before they separate. 

As the dy 

‘being present at a splendid ball | For come 
health of the Premier deing The thas 
“and in a dignified manner 
“ company.” There 1s ugh it hat 
in giving toasts at balls ane to dare ld nox 
not been usual for our Premiers ae bletaati, 

men, we ar neve A con 
themselves to youmgs felt hin? 
less convinced that Mr. Addingto® jl 
extremely happy, surrounded by: hintment 


of Reading. (True Briton.) 
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pay Calle the eagle the bird of Jove. 
deities have likewise theu 


Br tor further particulars relative to the READ- 


refer our readers to “ A Lover of 


Tenth and Deco rum,” pe 5215 and also to the | 
of our valuadle correspondent, F, Tietenser, 
769, and $71. A short note on the 
subject will Utkewise be found in p. 653, 
on a gentleman evho signs himself N. and 
from 


— 
A Simile, addressed to the Peace-maker. 


Yr bards, attune your haleyon lays, 
To Addington address your praise, 
Who bade War's horrors cease ; 
Without the aid of wit or parts, 
And not a grain of statesman’s aris, 
‘This Premier gave us peace. 
So have | seen a chimney blaze, 
And dart around terrinc rays; 
But soon the sparks expue, 
If ‘midst the flames the bird of Kings *, 
A gocse, 18 dropp'd ;—-with fighted wings 
dhe tlaps down smoke and fire t. 


BEDOINGTON FOR EVER!!! or, THE Pitor 
THAT MOORED US iN PEACE.—A new Song. 


—(True Briton, June 10.) 


we honour the pilot that weather’d the storm, 
Aud ne'er can out justice and gratitude cease, 


ie the harbour our hearts fail to warm? 


No—licie’s to the pilot that moor'd us in peace! 
trike chance of new warfare Ambition may sighs 
a party hostilities strive to renew 3 

Vissiom, that nation to nation couled 


Ate blessmes of Lurape are honestly due. 


me shall not his merits then Britons revere, 
went tothe helm, at bis Sovereign's com- 


mani— 
pilot who prov'd he could steadily steer, 


strand ? 


sud 
nsulbied her and in safety her crew. 


ae impetuous, on glory we gaze, 

WOCS 5 

of reflection its horrors displays, 

““ tie heart ot humanity pants for repose. 
D. Addi 

‘ngtony proudly as Britons we burn, 
the laurels by conquest assign’d, 
A he nobler delight to thy clive we turn, 
tymbal of happiness shard by mankind. 


JSC, then honowr ewith spirit maintain d, 


het 


~ 
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And O! if the value of concord we prize, 
And wish that the blessings of life may increase ; 
The respect of the good, and the prarse of the Wise, 
Will point to the pilot that moor'd us in peace! 


More Statves!!—Mr. Dunpas’s STATUE. 
—( From the Morning Chronicle, Fuly 11.) 
From the following article it appears that 

Mr. Pitt is not to monopolize the honour of 

having statues erected to him for his merito- 

rious services. If such signal honours are to be 
bestowed onthe head of the late Administration, 


And the vessel secure trom the storm and the 


mYrew gloom and dejection hung over the state, 
© orb that preserg'd us its radiance withdrew, 
po 'Shtthe ship into port, through the perils ot fate, 


» Caught by war's triumphs, scarce think of its 


by judgment and prudence matar’d— 
The ere the peace which thy wisdom bas gain'd, 
ks of au empire whuse rights are secur'd ! 


we confess that Mr. Dundas is a man who has 
no inconsiderable claims to a similar distinc. 
tion. If he did not take the lead, he had at 
| feast the merit of being an indefatigable labourer 
in the same great work which has secured to 
his patron so many proofs of admiration :— 
«Ata meeting of the Lord Provost, magis- 
| trates, and council of Edinburgh, on Mon- 
'«¢ day last, it was unanimously resolved to 
“ erect a statue of the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas, 
‘¢ in an appropriate piace within that city. A 
“ subscription was immediately opened, which 
was rapidly filling.”’—The statue will in all 
probability be ordered to be cast in brass. 


On THE AMBITION OF. FRANCE, AND THE 
IMBECILITY OF THE British MINISTRY. 
—( From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Sir, If it were possible that the people of 
England could estimate the abilities of the 
King’s Ministers at a lower rate than they have 
continually done since their elevation, certainly 
the conduct which those Ministers now pursue 
would induce them to do so. In these times, 
which may be said most emphatically to be 
those that “ try men’s souls,” their supineness 
and inactivity, and the total indifference which 
to all appearance they manifest to the encroach- 
ments of France, and the debasement of our 
allies, must be attributed to their weakness 
and want of judgment. The rivalry of the two 
nations, which, though many persons have con- 
sidered as ideal, and arising only from a defec- 
tive view of their respective interests, is yet 50 
inveterate, and in many respects their pursuits 
so materially clash, that, without the utmost 
nicety of observation, it is almost impossible 
to preserve the relations of peace and amity 
between them. England and France have for 
a long period of time aspired to govern, or in 
some measure to lead the rest of Europe. The 
former, from her commercial preponderauce, 
the strength of her navy, her riches, and the 
assistance which by these means she was en- 
abled to command, een held this proud prero- 
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gative, and has often been able to defeat. the 
schemes of aggrandizement which France has 
endeavoured to carry into effect, andin which 
nothing else than that opposition could have 
prevented her sueceeding, The. states: of 
Europe were arranged, and such a a of 
power given to tach as was most likely to 
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most remote parts, and she covcentrates, as it 


_ the services received from her allies during the 


state, and.of course rendering the task of sub- 


“@ut any opposition or expense, an extension 
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maintain an eqnal balance, and to prevent any | 
one state from subjugating the others. Europe 
was, indeed, as one great family, among whose 
mrembers an estate is divided so as to give an 
unlimited or improper power to none, but to 
strengthen the interests of all: if any one state 
were oppressed by another, the former had 
only to apply to a third, and the dispute was 
either amicably settled, or the injured party 
was aided and assisted by the whole confede- 
racy. Such, at least, were the principles upon 
which the federal union of those nations was 
founded; and if, in some instances, they were 
evaded, yet in general they were adhered to. 
France, a country possessing in itself vast re- 
sources, an immense and warlike population, 
great faciljties for commercial! speculation, and 
above all, a national spirit, and a gov. which 
thought no sacrifices too great so as they pur- 
chased extended power and dominion, always 
saw this preponderancy with envy, and omitted 
no efforts to attain it herself. Millions of 
money haye been expended, and thousands of 
mew have been slain, in the contest for this 
superiority ; and though France has generally 
gained some small extension of territory, yet 
she never, under her old gov. was able to 
banish the Eng. from the continent, or to gain 
any adequate indemnity for her own expetises. 
But the Fry. rev. which has changed so many 
things, is here also plainly visible. Without 
troubling your readers with minute circum. 
stances, which are well known, it is sulficient 
to state that the republic of France has done 
that in the space of ten years which the mo- 
narchy failed to do ina century. The domi- 
nions of France now nearly constitute the half 
of Europe; from the north to the south, in 
ore continued line, the people cither imme- 
diately obey her decrees, or implicitly receive 
them through those who are nominally their 
governors. Her influence, too, extends to the 


— 


is called, and divides the territories of rival 
states, as if she were constituted surveyor 
general of Europe. Every day produces some 
new act, by which she extends ber power, and 
there seems to be no end to her ambitious 
plans. At one time we se¢ her parcelling out 
the Empire of Germany, and, as a reward for 


late war, she very generously allots to them 
whatever they desire. Another time (always 
holding. in mind the maxim divide et impera) 
we see her dividing poor and ill-treated Swit- 
zerland into two republics, thus taking away 
the litle strength she possessed in her former 


jugaten the more easy whenever it may be. 
deemed advisable. . Again, the fertile plains of 
Piedmont are annexed to. her already over- 
strained dominions, because, forsooth, in the 
opinion of these moderna Gauls, they appear to 
be the. matural boundaries of France; thus 
obtaining, in a time.of profound peace, with- 
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of territory which long years of war failed tp 
obtain under former governments.—It js nok, 
however, alone in these public acts (which m 
is painful to contemplate) that the inadequacy 
of our Ministers, and the contemptuous light 
in which they are viewed on the continent, 
appear ; but in the means which are taken tp 
facilitate the commercial intercourse of th 
two nations, or I may rather say in the ende. 
vours which are made to exclude this country 
entirely from the continent, they are aly 
clearly shewn. It was thought that, imme. 
diately after the definitive treaty was signed, 
this important object would have underzow 
the consideration of the two governments, and 
some precise regulations would have bee 
mutually agreed upon. Instead of that, hov- 
ever, six months have elapsed, and the same 
prohibitions which were issued on the part of 
France during the war, still remain in fu) 
force, and our merchants are prevented from 
sending their goods to that market by the few 
of confiscation and other inconventences. May 
ships which had sailed under ‘the idea of 
intercourse, have obliged to return wi) 
their cargoes, thereby incurring a prodigiots 
expense to no purpose, and some which hd 
attempted to land them have been absolutely 
seized and condemned, as having endeavouret 
to introduce into the country contraband mer 
chandise. Surely, Sir, these matters call { 
instant redress; and though our Ministers re 
continye quietly to see our natural allies robbed 
of their territories, and their legitimate aap 
unjustly abridged, yet when the very vt? ™ 
terests of the state they profess to govern « 
concerned, it is not too much to expect they 
will shake off the terpidity which has % hong 
oppressed them, and exert a little of the spint 
for which their coantrpmen are generally * 
nowned, and which some of their pon 
in office have not been afraid to use, P weer 
they are waiting until the mind of the a ; 
Consul shall be relieved from the cares 
the many great affairs he is now ¢ anne 
must naturally load it with, and gor a 
may expect that their representations Wr 
greater weight ; but they know little & ae 
parté who think that his ambition 
satiated, and that, as long as his powe! 
will not fail to make the utmost use of ne re 
Alps were at one time conceived 1 
natural boundaries of the republics wl a 
that idea is exploded, and Piedmont © ih 
a fixed dage, it would be aad 
think that, ere long, it, will.not be ©? 
dditions eithe 
necessary to make other ada that, 
safety or glory. Indeed I believes" 
Buonaparté exists, he will never CoO” 
deavours to add territory to pon 9 a 
it be possible, all owns 
all the evils which can. befall 
of difficulty and danger, certainly 
executive government. is the of 
that all history shews the down more 
empires of the world to have been 
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7. LIST OF PATENTS 


the imbecility of their rulers than to any other 

That the proudest and the best days 
Rneland have passed away, I am unwilling 
.% credit; but, notwithstanding I hesitate to 
My with the new Opposition, that, in signing 
ike late treaty of peace, “the sun of England’s 
Mylory set tor ever,” yet I think that he is 

cd “shorn of his bearns,” and that nothing 
>: . combination of the greatest talents, with 
itmost degree of vigilance and judgment, 
restore his pristine hustre. With respect 
Mthe present Ministers there can be but one 
Binion, viz. that they unite the greatest desire 
orcserve theit high situations, with the com- 
«incapacity to fulfl their duties.—I am sor- 
eto perccive in many cotemporary prints a 
osition to disbelieve the degraded situation 
Meche country, and that they seem warmly to 
brecate any representation of its true state 
ny made public. Every thing which may 
FZ to the First Consul that there are people 
me can penetrate his designs seems to give 


nt incasiness, and they literally appear to 
that a doubtful paragraph or a pros 
ith reflection should again kindle the flames 


eas between the two countries. Whether 
means these moderate persons recommend 
the best chosen to preserve a good under- 
move between nations; T shall not pretend 
scuss; butthis know, that if peace is to 
preserved on no other terms than a wilful 
and feigned ignorance of the ambi- 
pans of our neighbour, and a silence by 
we ad bim in their completion, I, for 


no hesitation in expressing’ a pre- 
ut nce for war. If we must fall, let -us: at 
they t fall witly arms in our harids, and not hold 
hnig to posterity the example of a great nation 
pint wd by complaisance, and deprived. of its 
y ie pendence from the fear of exposing its 


rere: Really, Sir, if I were rashly in- 
«! to harbour harsh ideas, I should believe 
the endeavours of the First Consul, which 
* alluded to in your paper some little time 
had been more su¢cessful than you then 


‘chendeds bat have a better opinion 


baw countrymen than seriously to suppose 
coutd be induced to take a bribe for such 
a “Tpose, and conclude that the sentiments 
Press are the»true dictates “of their 
“ “*, and therefore that they are justified in 


them.— Wishing that the opinion I 
of the situation of my country 
me out to’ bé unfounded, and that she 

untilthe end of time increasing in 
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6 Cordage; which Substances being insolable in 
“Water, or very imperfectly soluble, cvill, «when 
“used in the Manufacture of Cordaze, be the 
“ Means of making it more durable than it bas 
“ hitherto been?’—--It is well known that 
cérdage, exposed to great heat, frequently be- 
comes useless in two or three years, and some- 
times less, from a species of destruction called 
by seamen the dry rot, because the rope, look- 
ing well to the eye, and no way injured by 
moisture, is found to have its yarns quite rot- 
ten. It is also known, that ropes exposed to 
water soon lose the tar with which they are 
covered; which circumstance quickly takes 
place in warm climates, and shallow water; 
under which predicament that element be- 
comes considerably more heated than it ts in 
the ocean in the same latitude, and its effect is 
quickly shewn upon a new cable, as the part 
lying under water is soon covered with a slime 
arising from the solution of the tar. ‘The first 
of those disorders (the dry rot) Mr. C. attri+ 
butes to a superabundant acid, which is disen- 
gaved from the tar when exposed to the heat. 
—The other deficiency in ropes prepared with 
common tar, clearly arises from that substance 
containing a mucilage or gum, aiong with its 
resinous matter, which latter is insoluble in 
water. The remecy the patentee proposes for 
both these evils, is very simple, and is effected 
during the neceseary inspissation of tar to that 
state in which it is used in the manufacture of 
ropes. ‘ The common process is by boiling the 
tar, until it has thrown off so much of its 
essential oil 2s to come to the'state in which it 
is wanted. Instead of which, Mr. Chapman 
proposes to boil the tar in water, two or three 
times, until it nearly attains the necessary de- 
gree of inspissation. In the first boiling, the 
same as in distillation, it throws off with the 
steam its superabundant acid, and parts with 
mich of its mucilage to the water; and bya 
second process it is rendered fit for use. Sea- 
men, accustomed to hot climates, experience 
that tarred ropes, although sufficiently pliable 
whilst there, become rigid on their return to 
cold countries $ which sometimes occasions the 
loss of sails by the breaking of the ropes which’ 
form their borders. ‘These ropes, which are 
called bolt-ropes, the’ patentee proposes to 
prepare with inspissated gross oils, mixed, if 
requisite, with a small quantity of resin. He 
also prepares crane-ropes in the same manner, 
so.as to prevent their receiving injury from the 
weather, and yet keep them always pliable. 
The cause of the rigidity of tarred ropes, after 


esseitial oil of the tar. To prevent this in- 
convenience, Mir. C. proposes that his purified 
tar should be more inspissated than if used by 


itself, and that a due proportién of tallow, 
suet; whale-oil, rape-oil, or Other fixed oil, be 
mixed with the tar, and that the oils should 


of certain Sabstances, either’| previously be deprived of their mucilage after 


and riches, I beg leave to subscribe 
Ever yours, 
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the same process as the tar.~ 


exposure to heat, is the dissipation of the 
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2. Miss Young’s Patent for an Apparatus for | 
teaching the Principles of Music in Children’s 
Cames~Miss A. Young, of St. James’s Square, 
Vdinburgh, has lately obtained a patent for an 
apparatus by which children, even so cafly as 
cight years of age, may be instructed in the 
way of an amusing game, in the fundamental 
principles of music. ‘Chis apparatus consists 
of an oblong square box, which, when opened, 
presents two faces or tables, and of various dice, 

ina, counters, &c. contained within that box. 
ty the means of this box, with its dice, count- 
ers, and pins, ix different games of amuse- 
ment may be played. These games are con- 
trived to familiarize to the young mind all the 
musical keys or modulations of the signatures, 
common and uncommon, the chords and dis- 
chords, with their revolutions, and the most 
useful rules of thorough bags. ‘The box re- | 
sembles in its form the size and figure of a 
backgammon-table. When opened, it presents 
on the face of one of its halves, at each end, 
two musical staves or systems of five lines cach, 
‘These staves have holes to receive pins of 
turned ivory and wood, representing the sharps 
and flats which belong to the different keys, 
Under the slave are two drawers; one of which 
contains dice, pins, &c. to be used in playing 
with sharps; the other, the dice, pins, &e. 
which are to be used_in playing with flats. Be- 
tween the drawers, and under the same side of 
the opened box, are lodged two dice-boxes to 
he used in the game. The other face of the 
tuble is of one piece. It has at cach end a deli- 
neation of the clavier or finger-touches of a 
iano-forte ; and in every one of these a small 
evn Over these are twe musical staves, on 
which all the notes of the natural seale are 
written in crotchets, Each crotchet has in its 
head a hole to receive a pin: and immediately 
below cach is another hole to receive a pin 
with the mark on its head of a sharp, flat, or 
natural, A drawer below contains the appa- 
yatus appropriated to this table, consisting of 
dice, counters, &c. particularly marked for the 
intended game. With this apparatus and these 
tables, a series of games are played, the chances 
of which condact the players through so many 
improving exercises in the knowledge of the 

fundamental Of musical eamposition, 
ae Mr. B. Deniae’s Patent for a particular 
Comente-On the 16th of July last, Mr, D. en- 
rolled, in the proper office of a record, a speci- 
ficatign of an invention of a particular cement, 
for the exclusive use of whieh, during a wonted 
time, he has obtained the protection af letters 
patent from his Majesty. The prinoiple on 
which the grand peculiarity of his invention is 

founded is simply this, that a greater quantit 
of viscid matter than is commonly employed, 
ought to enter into the composition of cement, 
to render it sufficiently adhesive.—Mr, D. uses 
inthe preparation of his cement two different 
kinds of matters; fed substances, and viseid 
fhatters capable ‘of liquefaction. The fixed | 
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matters are, 1~ Metallic, and particularly ferry. 
nous scums, drosses, file-dust, a 4 
other rematis, such a8 may be procured from 
forges, 2. Metallic calees or oxyds of all sorts; 
any of the native oxyds of iron; volcanic aches 
lava, pozzolanay or pumice-stones ashes of al 
sorts which can be procured by the inciners 
tion of pit-coal, charcoal, or any vegetable 
body; any of the sim 
mine, lime, magnesia, barytes, &c. 3. Pit-coil 
as nearly as possible of the character of tha 
which is known in England by the named 
Cannel-coal. 4. A proportion of glass oi flint 
Charcoal and soot, glass-flint in ay 
form, potter’s earth, brick, tile, slate, clay, 
marle, gravel, sandstone, lime, plaster, sand, 
shells of all sorta, Mr. D, has also tried, as fined 
matters, inthe composition of his cement. But | 
he has found, that if they be used cither ae 
clusively, or in too great a proportion, the 
cement cannot be made with them. The wid 
matters, capable of liquefaction, which he i 
ploys, are these: ‘Sulphur (not precisely of te 
character) in, flour; bitumen extracted trom 
pit-coal, or petrol, mineral pitch, naphtha, of 
asphaltos; tallow-pitch, white-rosin, pitch, tay 
or any similar resinous.extract from vegetables) 
the mucilage procured by the decoction of lin. 
seed, to the consistenc 
thickness of the white of an egg; or, insteald 
this last matter, any similar oily and nucle 
ginous substance, prepared from matters 
mal or vegetable. He prepares the fixed mat 
ters for mixture in his cement, by cleaning 
volcanic substances or others analogous © 
them from all extraneous mixture, reduc 
them to a powder, of the fineness of th 
white ashes, calcining them in a furnace, 
be not already in a state of suffi 
tion, washing them in an alkaline lye, 
roughly drying, and, 
pit-coal, glass, and flint-stone, are 
to the same fine pulve 
matters, and to be sifted, 
are next to be separately pre 
ation he takes flour o 
proportion of one eighth 
cement intended to t 
mixes bitumen from pit-coal, 
about one third of the quanti 
The mixture is then ex 
very moderate fire, till bu 
ite surfaces. and it appears 
dissolved. While on the fr 
stirred; continue the 
move itfromthe fire 
dd to the liquid mixtu 
black pitch, Put it aga the 
let it remain till it shall agat ‘ 
Remove it from th 
and either roain or waxy! 
portions, a quantity equal 
the whole 
composition of the cement. 
may be varied. After this last 
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‘ly mixed with the other viscid matters, this | 
rt ofthe preparation is now fit to be mingled | 
Simi): the fixed parts. You next proceed to the 
wediate composition of the cement. Hold- 
Be the viscid matter in liquefaction, add to it 


y ree fourths in volume of the ferruginous pre- 
+ specified above—one eighth of pozzo- 
ec , or what you use as a substitute for it; 
cichth of pamice-stone or its substitute; 
of pit-coal; and one eighth of glass 


BR fint-stone, all duly prepared in the manner 
described, Expose this mixture of vis- 
Ms q | and fixed matters to the heat ofa fire suf- 
Beit to hold them in solution, without eva- 
mep'iing the volatile parts. Stir the mixture 
me (he fire, to hinder the fixed*parts from set- 
om: atthe bottom. From time to time, while 
u stiry Make trial, with the trowel and with 


\ . 
. ur hand, whether any portion hardens as it 
ls, and when warm does not stick to the 


CS When the mixture has acquired these 
meeiics, your coment ts made; and you may 

iove it trom the fire. It would be advan- 
cousto have this last boiling performed by 


t conducted to your boiler through the 
meclun of steam. "Phe cement thus made is 

poved trom the fire, left to cool, and then 
b aside for future use.’ In using it, you! 
pix it in small pieces; expose it with one 
eth of either tallow, or any bituminous 

tance, or Vegetable oil, to melt for a quar- 
ot an hour in an earthen vessel, or one of 
iron, over a slow fire; and then, without 
yy) Apply it to your intended purpose of 


Mr. Wilkinson's Patent for bis Method 
thes Pipes—Mr. inven. 


a making leaden pipes will, within no 
free to the common use 

public. Tt tg extremely simple; and 


The 

ty A . 
son uch the more valuable, He casts 
shit | ftp lengths upon a rod or maundrel of 
cod or maundrel may vary in length 


knees, ace ording to the differences de« 


'¢ leneth or width ofthe leaden pipes. 


xe liga Pipe upon the maundrel is then | 
is bed exnct length and thickness 

thie Pipes, by drawing the maundre!, | 
pe upon it, through or between | 
lt of cifferent slags. Orthe | 
uring the pipe, may be drawn | 
Let colle ttiwes Or collars, each succes. 

otf being amalies than that used imme. 

Pateny of M. 

Mocks Kendrew and Porthouses 

ine for shinning Tarn From Hemp, 

thes 

| pr comm few motiths, become free to | 
OF the public, the ma- 

int By seis “work moved by water, a horse, 

neans of giving the requisite im- 

muncates motion to thé exterior of 


That peculiarly to this inven- 
F Y Means of a nut on its axis, 
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gives motion to an interior wheel. This inte- 
rior wheel impels the revolutions of a cylinder, 
by which the whole process of the spinning is 
chiefly performed. ‘This cylinder is three fect 
in diameter, and in breadth ro inches, it is 
made of dry wood or metal; and is covered on 
its circumference with smooth leather. On 
this leather are a certain number of rollers, 
covered also with leather, and turning an axis 
ofiron. They are of different weights. The 
roller which is the highest on the cylinder, is of 
two stone weight ; the others decrease to the 
lowest, which weighs only two pounds, A 
cloth revolves upon two rollers; and by its 
side is placed a table precisely of the same 
length and breadth. ‘To this table belong two 
other similar cloths. The workman puts on 
this table a quantity of the material to be spun, 
more or less, as a finer or a coarser thread is 
wanted.—He spreads it equally on the smooth 
gloths—From these he puts it upon the re- 
volving cloth.—Motion js then communicated 
from the wheel-work to the rollers and the 
cylinder. The flax, tow, hemp, or wool ts 
drawn forward. It is extended in passing into 
athread or sliver. From under the action of 


the rollers, it falls into a canister suspencel to 


receive it. The first slivey may be afterwards 
reduced on another similar machine, with only 
some necessary variations, into a thread for 
cloth of any ordinary fingness. 

6. Captain Bolton’s Patent for an improved Rudy 
der, and the Means of preserving the Rudder 
Capt. Bs invention of an “improved rudder’’ is 
dcscribed, in the specification, as a rudder pre- 


pared with means for enlarging ite breadth, 


whenever this shall be necessary. It is made in 
two parts; or, with a slit of sufficiens width, 
passing, at the exterior cdge,down the middle of 
its thickness. In this aperture is insérted a 
triangulay piece of wood, or plate or metal, 
which hangs on a centre pin passing through 
its head, and through the whole thickness of 
the rudder; bas the head, for conyenience in 
turning, semicircular, and furnished with teeth 
to eustain it at any particular degree of exten 


sions and, when not actually. einployed to 


large the breadth of the rudder, fills the slit 
which was made to contain it. A bolt, passing 
through the head of the rudder, or at ita back, 
ismade to throw out or draw back the move- 


_able piece of wood, or plate of metal, whenever 


it is moved to right or left. The piece of 


‘ela ore It. "These Operations are easily, | wood, or plate of metal, when thrown forward 
, action of a common water, | by the bolt, gives a considerably extension ot 


the rudder’s breadth at its lower, extremity. 
That part ‘of the invention which respects the 
Preservation of the Rudder,” accomplishes 


“%) or Weol—Phis invention has, | thisend by so hanging it on the stegn-post, that 
it may be lifted at pleasure with, a serewy or arty. 


othér of the mechanical powers. Inthe draught 

accompanying the specification, that mode: is 

exhibited in which the invention has been tried 

in actual use, or bolt fixed by strong 

braces to the stern-post, is, by pintles and 

goosing), connected the rudder. A screw- 
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bolt passes through the head of the slide; and, 
when turned by a lever at its top, above the 


attached to it, is at the same time raised. These 
inventions are obviously adapted to prove es- 
sentially useful to the seaman, 
many occasions on which an extraordinary 
power of rudder is wanted, and on all such 


Mr. B.’s contrivance for enlarging the breadth | 


of the rudder will undoubtedly be of service.! strings are, by the touch of the keys, inclined 
The loss of the rudder by its touching en a| 


rock, is in very many instances the cause of the 
loss of the vessel to which it belongs. ‘This 


will be almost always effectually prevented, if 


rudders be hung in such a manner that they 
may be screwed up or otherwise elevated at 
pleasure. 

7¢ Mr. Tidmarsh’s Patent for a Substitute 
for Paint—The invention for which this pa- 
tent was obtained, consists in pulverizing 
and mixing quantities which the specification 
does not particularly state, of glass of any sort, 
burned or baked clay, such as that which is in 
earthen or stone ware; flag from glass manu- 
factures; metals, such as copper, brass, or 
iron; marble; calcareous and siliceous earths, 
simple or in artificial compositions. 


luted with the usual desiccative oils, &c. and 
thus to be used as paint. 
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| strings instantly return. to their former state of 
| tension. A sort of rack is applied to stop the 
deck, serves to elevate that slide. The rud-| pedals at four different stations, answering tg 


der being hung upon the slide, and firmly | the natural note, to one-quarter, to one-half 


There are | 


The pul- 
verized mixture thus obtained, is then to be di- 


Having carefully in- | timbers of the vessel with hot or melted! pte 


and to three-quarter notes. A spring is ap. z ne Caps ¢ 
plied to each pedal, to counteract the tension vter- pro 
of the strings. In piano-fortes, and othe 
stringed instruments which are played wth ey wo 
keys, wheels are by this invention placed unde MM ther 
or over the strings, to make them vibrate. The MPC" 
ol 

to the wheels; and a pedal, or any other me MY ary 
| chanical power, is applied to put the wheelsin mmm’ Of pas 
motion. The strings, that they may be os mys OF pa 
ceptible of vibration from the wheels, nut 
extended on any thing moveable having it eigen 
prop or fulcrum any where within the extett stella 
of the string, or its two ends higher or lowe, ide Fe 
for the purpose of moving or inclining the we ory 
string to the wheels, or aitering the tens.on 


| clerred, 


the strings to raise or lower the 


10. Bosquet’s Measure ( Method) for 
Preservation of bis Majesty's Ships and at! iraam . 
Vessels from rapid Decay, and for effect i ; 
ing the Nuisance and destructive Effects of Rate 
on board Ships, and also for the Prevent § 


ynets. 


Leakage, Sc.—The method proposed 
patentee for the attainment of all the impome 


ant objects above specified, is by filling up ™ 


} the Ink 
void spaces between the planks, lining, a 


ay be ex 


spected the specification of this patent, we are | tempered with a small proportion of ln «oe 
induced to observe, that it certainly does not | render the pitch less brittle and more i BB iicary c 
describe the peculiarity of the invention, with | cious: and mixed with cork-shavings, Ce MEE ters, 8c 
a definiteness and precision sufficient in law to | dust, ox-hair, &c. rendering the psa eer havi 
secure the right ofits property to the inventor. | firm, adhesive, and almost everlasting. et and 
Nine tenths of the patents on record are in the | those parts where the timbers are as REpest cerer 
same predicament. , pieces of cork-wood or slips of deal may °°. yyy. 


8. Mr. Longmore’s Patent for a Patten or Clog 
an the Locks of Guns.—By the invention re- 
corded in the specification of this patent, an 
elastic tong or spring of iron or other metal, is 
provided, to pass through a hole perforated in 
the middle ot the block of the patten, and then 


troduced, by which a less quantity of pit 
will be necessary, and the speciiic gravit 
minished. Obs. The duration of ships ya 
is computed, on an average, at 12 Ww? pie F 
Mr. B. imagines, that 1f his methe = 
adopted, a ship would be much better 4! 


lowgh-bea 
und seed 
Tar other 
Uirchaser 
furroy 


by pressure to keep the sole of the foot tight | end of 20 years than by the asia heat con 
against ties. The foot or block is made of | tion it is after 12 years, service. ; her und 
iron, wood, cork, or any other suitable sub- |. great pains are taken to preserve a rm diggers 
stance. vessels, which at all times 4s Me Mr. 
9. Mr. Becker’s Patent for Ionprovements in | while the interior is neglected. By f 
musical Instruments —The grand peculiarity in | method, the inner parts of the 
this invention consists in its producing in the | the most durable; and if a ig ih — ioe 
harp sharps, flats, quarter-notes, &c. by a new | the water could not find its way! ene +. . b 
motion of the wrest-pins with which the strings | the pumps would become i a paayine’ ost ae. op 
are extended and turned. This motion is given | the aversion that rats have to the a ae Wrenn, 
to the wrest-pins by the following contrivance : | would secure the. vessel from the 
—‘The wrest-pins have levers attached to them, | effects of those animals, and 10 dyings urated 4 
respectively, On the lever slides a quadrant. | smell occasioned by their atest pit act of zix 
Links are fixed on the quadrant, and are kept | rotting between the timbers. effect 34 14. My 
stationary by a regulating screw. A crank | composition will “have the in Me; 
counects the several quadrants with the pedals | much ballast, in the best and 
of the harp. On the crank is another regu- | ballast could be placed, as ights, Be 
_ lating screw, to adjust the whole to the motion | centre of motion ; and being ne » shi Msist in 
of the pedals. When any of the pedals are | than water, it will tend to prese Such att! B livhts 
pressed down, the quadrants and wrest-pins | case of danger from a heavy ye patentee ans of 
connected with it, follow its movements. principal advantages which t abet, oy 
When the pressure on the’ pedal ceases, the _cipates as the result of his 
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§ Berves, that ships already built may. be forti- 
m2 by his patent method, at an expense not 
40r 500/, for a first-rate Indiaman. 
Mr. Walker's, for making and manufactur- 
ee Caps and Hais, and rendering them perjectly 
| “uter-proaf; as also all Kinds of Leather, Silks, 
inens, Stuffs, Pasteboard, Se. for the Purpase of 
4 into Boots, Shoes, Hats, Bonnets, 


4 bid vther Wearing Apparel, in which a Power of 
Moisture is required.—Vhe principal 
| MD ect of the patentee is the manufacturing of 
iiary caps; for which purpose he makes 
MBs: of pasteboard, to which is cemented, with 
Malic or paste, linen cloth, or any other woven 
Meedstance. The cap is then cut to the proper 
Shaye, and all the seams or joinings are united 
By carrow slips of linen, &c. and then ce- 
vated with glue. Itis then to be painted 
vide and out, with any kind of oil-paint, 

joughamixture of oil and lamp-black is to be 
Drcicrred, and, when dry, the cap is to be 
or japanned, ‘The same process is 
fm, be applied to leacher, silk, cotton, &c. be- 
ae’ they are made. into boots, caps, and | 
sonnets. — Obs. The objection against wa- 
of dress is, that, after a very 
Meee Umes wear, those parts which are creased 
y cans Of the motions of the joints, readily 


5 
2 


th mit the rain, and thereby subject the wearer 
b the invoavenience of a partial chill, which 
be equally Or more dangerous to health 
the moisture were more generally ap- 
fe a lied. This we admit is not applicable to the | 
r ulitary caps. But how far boots, shoes, | 


_ ters, &c, would be comfertable to the wearer 
ec: bacag received two or three coats of 


vat, and as many of japan, experience will 
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pearance as a sign or signal, such as plain 
geometrical figures of all kinds. The tollow~- 
ing he mentions as one of the simplest me- 
thods of effecting his purposes:—-take 25 
lamps, disposed on a board or frame in the 
form of a square, at equal distances from each 
other. ‘To each lamp belongs an opake cover 
or blind, with proper apparatus, to move 
backwards and forwards, so as to exclude the 
light, and only so many of the lamps ‘be 
left visible, as are necessary to represent the 
letter of the alphabet, or other sign intended 
to be exhibited. Mr. Boaz is very particular 
in his specification, to describe a vast variety 
of mechanical methods by which the effect of 
his contrivance may be produced. Although 
he has pitched upon 25 lamps, as answering 
to the number of letters in the alphabet, yet 
he observes that nine lamps, properly fitted 
up with blinds, sliders, pullies, incliners, &c. 
would produce nearly the same effect; and a 
similar effect might be obtained by a greater 
or smaller number of lamps than 25 ; so that 
he wishes it to be distinctly understood, that 
it is notin the number of lamps made use of, nor 
in the particular configuration or construction 
of the machine, that the invention consists, but 
in being able to represent, by means of lamps 
or luminous bodies, as candles or phosphorus, 
or by means of opake substances, the signals 
desired. 

15. Mr, Pott’s Patent for an artificial Leg —A 
patent has been granted to Mr. P, of Belford, 
Northumberland, for an artificial leg, which 
is made of light materials, and has great re- 
semblance to the bony and fleshy parts of the 
natural leg. By this the wearer is enabled to 
avoid those semicircular motions which most 
artificial legs require: ail its motions are per- 
fectly at hiscommand; he has the power of 


cerermine. 

itd 12. Mr. Jackson's, for a Drill, tobe fixed to a 
for sowing Turnips.—This drill may 
‘val ‘tiade to sow turmps, rape, or other small 


mee rchaser: it nay be adapted to the width of 
me: (crow intended to be ploughed; and, by 
‘eat contrivance, the seed may be dropped 
ther the furrow or upon the surface of 
Pround, 


13. Mr. Brown's, fora Method of making or 
“paring Extract of Zine.—T his invention con- 
S10 saturating the vegetable or animal acid 
wetey- meh of zinc, tound in any state, or 
y any process. ‘Ihe acid necessary 
peration may be made by acetous fer- 
wren. as common vinegar, or any acid 
any vegetable, or any vegeta- 
~ ‘mal oil; all or any of which being 

ited with the oxyd of zinc, produce ex- 


OF Zinc, 
14. Mr. Boaz’s Telegraph, or and 


Method of communicating Thoughts, Inform- 
and Imelligence, by means of Signs, 


Sc.—Mr, B. describes his invention to 
lights of at pleasure, by means 
of tuminous bodies, and also by 

oF opake bodies, any letter of the al- 


tty or 
7 Orany numeiical figure, or any ap- 


turning the foot inward and outward, and can 


lund seeds,atany viven different distances from | imitate almost every motion thap can be per- 
ec other, according to the pleasure of the | formed by the natural leg. The wearer of 


Mr. Pott’s artificial leg can, with the utmost 
ease, sit, kneel, rise, pull on and off a boot, 
and even walk several miles without incurring 
great fatigue.—This ingenious invention was 
the offspring of necessity ; the patentee, having 
unfortunately suffered amputation above the 
| knee, was led to contrive ‘the best possible 
method of supplying the deficiency. Although 
we presume not to anticipate the merits of 
future inventions, yet we shall be fully justified 
in giving a decided preference to Mr. Pott’s 
invention, compared with all former ones of 
the same kind. In giving this as our opinion, 
we have only followed the decided testimonies 
iven by almost all the principal surgeons in 
ondon and Edinburgh.—The above patent 
is now the property of Mr. W. Sheldrake, 
No. 483, in the Strand, near Charing Cross, 
who takes great pleasure in exhibiting to the 
curious and men of science the principle of the 
invention. 
16. Mr. Dickenson's (Long Acre) Patent 
for certain Improvements in the Construction 
of, and Additions to, Saddles, Harness, Fe.— 
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common construction of saddles, &c. arises 
trom the want of elasticity of the materials 
of which they are composed. This induces 
the necessity of girthing the animal too tight, 
which impedes the respiration, as well .as en- 
dangers girths. With respect to the crup- 
per, he conceives it almost impossible, with 
the common construction of saddles and har- 
ness, to observe that just medium which shall 
preserve the saddle in its proper place, and yet 
not incommode the animal, His own improve- 
ments consist in the addition of certain elastic 
springs, interposed between the parts of these 
articles of horse furniture. He lodges one or 
mere spiral springs, similar to those made use 
ot in spring steelyards, in certain cavities, to 
which a piece of catgut or wire is fastened, or 
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Mr. D. assumes that the principal defect in the | mon leather, as it will take in more oil in ; 


tougher than other leather. 


thod of tanning. 
18, Mr. 


Fuel, and an increased Power obtaincd.—\, 
M.’*s invention embraces six principal objecis; 
1. By the new air-pump, the air is discharged 
withont its having to make any effort in opening 
of valves, or pressing through a body of water, 


/andin causing the water and air to be ds. 
charged separately, and different ways. [ti 


effected by taking out the air alone by one 


made to bear against one end of its this, when . bucket, and the water alone by another, or by 


drawn or acted upon, causes the parts of the 
spring to approach more nearly together. To 
the end of thecatgutare fixed straps, or other 


fastenings, for the ready fixing of the girth, | 
crupper, &c. in the usual manner.—The | 
spiral springs are enclosed in proper recepta- | 
cles, which form a separate piece capable of | 


being applied or attached between the saddle 
and the extremity of the girth, crupper, &c. 
so as to communicate to the said appendages 
the eftect of its own elasticity in the longitudi- 
nal direction. —Mr. D, includes all materials, 
forms, and shapes in his patent; steel however 


he thinks the best substance, and the spiral | 


the most commodious form. In some cases he 
makes use of caouscheuc, or common Indian 
rubber. 

17. Mr. Francis Brewin’s (Bermondsey) 
Patent for an improved Method of Tanning.— 
This improved process of tanning consists in 
consolidating floaters and taps, that is, by 
drawing the oozes for the vats, and handlers 
from the fipaters, and working the oozes 


through the floaters, in every respect, as | 


though they were a set of taps, and using them 
at the same time in the nature of floaters, by 
handling the greenest {packs in them. These 
vats Mr. B. calls floating taps. ‘Iwenty or 
twenty-five vats of nearly the same size, in the 
form of asquareor parallelogram, constitute one 
complete tan-yard : of these, two orthree of the 
centre Vatsare used as spenders, four or six im- 
mediately next are floating taps, each containing 
an eye and a false bottom. ‘The rest are vats 
aud handlers in which the fresh bark is used. 
One floating tap is kept empty, to contain the 
whole of the ooze and bark ina vat or handler, 
into which floating vat the ooze and bark are 


drawn from the vator handler. A pump is used 


‘to draw off the coze.—By disposing the spend- 
ers, taps, vats, &¢. in the nauner described, 
barrows or long shoots wiil seldom, if ever, 
be required. And the material advantages 
dérived from this process are, the leather is 
made of a Superior quality, being more ‘solid 
“and weighty tian other leather, and is manu- 
‘fadtiired jn less time. ‘The leather, when cur. 
ried, will be much more water-proof than com- 


at 
apparatus, which Mr. Bodley calis the 


-horse of horses are fastened 


an eduction pipe 28 feet long. 2. The second 
principle is an improved method of packixj 
the cylinder lid, stuffing boxes, &c, by bring: 


ing the removable parts of each to come in in 
mediate contact with one another, 3. and 4. 
The two next improvements relate to the coo. 
struction and circular motion of the vuelve 
the two uppermost being inverted, and the 
valve-rods are made ro pass through reservolls 
of oil, or other liquid matter, which effectually 


-prevents the air from insinuating itself into th 


engine. 5. The next principle is anew method 
of connecting the piston-rod to the parallel moe 
tion. 6. And the last relates to the constr 
tion of fire-places, by which the smoke ars 
from the fire is consttmed, and part 
the fuel. 


19. Mr. G. Bedley's (Exeter) Pasent far 4 


portable Stove or Kitchen for the 
dressing Victuals.—T he object of this pater 
to save as much as possible the pen 
fuel. The whole stove consists of three ge 
cipal parts, an oven, a fire-place, and ae ‘ 
tenances; and a, fountain or warm 
made of cast or wrought iron plates, ae 
fastened together with screws or rivet ie 
the sides and bottom of the fire-place 4! er 
hole, which are composed of 
tar, loam, &c. The fire-place ts While 
dle, between the oven and warm er 
the stove isin use, the fire is enclosed sii see 
door, so that the smoke and heat agent | 
cessarily pass through a funnel, whic, carried 
ine close to one side of the oven, '° hl 
round the other three sides, under the my td 
and hot closet, ard then ascends aga"! "i 
outer'side of the closct into a 
conveys it into the open air—The top tie, 
d, from its constant hes 


is a Hat iron plate, an pabie of broil 


when the stove is at is ca 
ing, boiling, ‘stewing, &c. 

sex), for a Method of préeventtn§ Dart age 
a Horse or Horses drawing @ grted to te 


Carriages.—By means of rings n, 


;) 


Me the car 


he 
process of currying ; the leather will be myc 


The labour, a 
well as the quantity of bark, required in the 


, Process, is less in this than in the common me. 


Matthew Murray's (Leeds) Ps. 
tent for a Method of construc 
and sundry other Parts belonging 19 a Stean. 
engine, by which there will be a Saving 
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B the carriage ; from the part of the carriage 
Be which the chain is fixed, proceeds a handle 
BS tie place most convenient to be laid hold ot 
driver, who can instantly disengage the 
Mise from the chaise. The same pressure 
Mm ich sets the horse at liberty; in case of a 
fie ,.wheel carriage, throws out two legs, one 
fore and another behind, so that the chaise 
keeps its level. And that the rider may 
inno danger of falling forward by the sud- 
Bey stopping of the carriage, each of the legs 
Mesa wheel; thus the motion willbe gradually 
tarded, Mr. L.’s invention is applicable to 
Mprricles and other carriages, the principle of 
Mhich is explained in the patent, with a num- 
mer ot drawings. 

JM. Paul de ay Patent (of the 
Meccum, Strand) for the Invention of repre- 
wing in @ dark Scene human Figures, in 


he 

nd rious Characters, Sites, The 
n blesses to have discovered, by indetatigable 


earch and numerous optical experiments, a 
w method of producing representations of 
paritions and spectres. ‘The apparatus con- 
sts principally of two concave glasses or 


Ol. 

i ‘% tal reflectors, secured in a dark closet, be- 
the Mee Dich an artificial light, proportionable 
jit their foci, is applied, and directed upon a 
lly ture representing the apparition. Lenses 
the made use of, to throw the image of the pic- 


po on a transparent screen, which is hung 
Bween the darkened closet, or lantern, and 

spectator, When the mirrors are brought 
Brer the screen, the object is diminished in 
, and appears, according to the laws of 
Pspective, to retire, and, when taken far- 
r olf, the size of the object is enlarged, 
Bile it appears to approach the spectator. 
P.has, in his specification, given particu. 


i deceptions, which he has, for some time 


plifs successtully exhibited at the Lyceum to 
ot wced audiences, and at the same time claim- 
erly » 0 high terms, the protection of his 
cep ary Majesty to his meritorious disco- 
ase 
note 2. Mr. Donaldson’s Patent (Bristol) for a 
mide food of making all Kinds of Glass in a more ex- 
Manner than hitherto atiempted.—Mr. 
irom Poses no alteration in the materials for 
ee $488, hor in the proportions usually 
end. ed. The his invention con- 
rried ‘1 the application of a stronger heat, at a 
joe less expense than the common opera- 
im: of giass-making will admit of. And 
hi he describes the shape which he con- 
f the best adapted for furnaces used 
Manufacture, yet he expects no exclu- 
hea lege on that account. What he lays 
is, the construction of 
| «,, in which the furnace is, except the 
di le he completely included, so that the 
ot os “at trom the fire must be employed in 
Ae Ducat The grate ofthe furnace is so 
g We brea all the air consumed must 
h the lower -part of it; by 
chat “ans itis said that there is a saving 


instructions for producing the various op- | 
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of atleast one third part of the coals; and the 
glass, by keeping 2 regular, as well as a strong 
heat, is found to be of a superior quality to 
that made inthe common way. As the heat 
of the room which includes the furnace is, 
during the operation, insufferably great, iron 
or other doors are made for the convenience of 
persons going in and out to overlook and at- 
tend to the process.—O4s. The idea of pre- 
venting the access of the external air to any 
part of the fire, except at the bottom of the 
grating, is not new; it has, for several years 
past, been adopted by Lord Stanhope in burn. 
ing lime, with which he makes a mortar, not 
inferior perhaps tothat of the ancients so much 
celebrated. 
23. Mr. Winter's Patent (Shacklewell) for a 
certain Manufacture for covering the tloors of 
Rooms, and also for covering and packing Goods, 
&c.—This new manufacture is composed of 
waste tan or bark, after it has been used by 
the tanner; thredadsand scrapings of all kinds 
of leather, and the short hair of anima’s. The 
tan and the leather are to be well cleaned ; 
and, by certain processes, the former is to be 
reduced to fibres, and the latter to a pulp; 
the hair is to be washed and separated, so that 
the ingredients may be rendered fit for uniting 
with each other very completely. Being thus 
prepared, they are mixed together in the pro- 
portion of four parts of tan, two of leather, 
and one cf hair, with five poundsof refuse tow, 
wadding, or wool, to every hundred weight 
of the mixture. ‘The whole is then to be in- 
imately blended together, and conveyed into 
vats or receivers containing warm water, in 
which a small portion of glue is dissolved, In 
this state it is moulded in frames, and the re. 
maining part of the process is very much like 
that made use of in the manufacture of paper, 
24. Mr. Howard's Patent (Manchester) for a 
Method of making a British Barilla and Pot-asb, 
and of obtaining a greater Quantity of Alkali than 
hitherto discovered.—The method adopted by 
Mr. H. for obtaining alkali is, by saturating 
with quicklime the ashes made from bleachers’ 
waste lie, rock-salt, soda, natron, Common 
salt, black-ashes of the soap-boilers’ liey kelp, 
tobacco-ashes, &c. &c. To these substances, 
being made sufficiently small by grinding, 
pounding, or rolling, to pass through a fine 
sieve, is to be added a certain proportion of 
coke, cinders, charcoal, or any other com. 
bustible substance, free from sulphur, and re. 


be most intimately mixed, and a layer oi them 
to be spread on an even floor, to which is add- 
ed alayer of quicklime. The mass is then to 
be sprinkled with as much common water, 
brine, lie, or sea-water, as it will absorb, 
Other layers are to be added at pleasure; and 
when the heap is made, it is to be cut down 
while warm, and to be reduced, by means of 
water, lie, sea-water, &c. to the consistence 
of mortar, then dried on iron plates or pans, 
and afterwards fluxed in a reverberating fur- 


nace, which is the finishing part of Mr. H.'s 
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eperation in producing his British barilla. 
He gives in the specification the proportions 
which he thinks may be most advantageously 
used ; but as on this point there may be a di- 
versity of opinions, he desires it to be under- 
stood, that the saturating by quicklime any of 
the ingredients mentioned by him, for the 
purpose of obtaining alkali, will be deemed 
an infringement of his patent.—Mr. H. parti- 
cularly describes the mode of obtaining alkali 
from sal enixum, and the caput moriuums of the 
sulphuric and muriatic acids; and his mode 
of separating those acids from common salt, 
brine, hie, &c. 

25. Mr. Arnold Wilde and Mr. F. Ridge’s 
Patent ( Little Sheffield) for manufacturing of all 
Kinds of Saws, Steel Doctors Jor Printers, Plates 
made of Iron or Steel, Beads or Mouldings of 
Fenders, Springs made of Steel, Sc.—When the 
steel or iron articles are made or cut into the 
proper shape, they-are put into a frame and 
made red hot. ‘They are then to be immersed 
in water, or a Composition of grease or oil, to 
be hardened in the frame according to the di- 
rection wanted. When hardened, they are to 
be tempered, by being kept in motion over the 
fire till the grease smokes, and until a blue 
Dlaze alternately appearand disappear. They 
are then to be stretched with as much power 


as will bring them into the direction required.. 
Tf they do not require hardening, they must, 


be made_red hot, and suffered to cool in the 
open air; they are thento be ground by a 
machine, which being put in motion. will 
pare, tooth, smith, finish, set the teeth of saws, 
sharpen, grind, and polish plates of steel and 
iron, and form beads and mouldings, and 
other articles. | | 

26. Messrs. F. and F, Robertson's (Glasgow), 
for a Method of applying Steam with the greatest 
Advantage in working of Steam-engines.—In the 
best-constructed engines, a considerable quan- 


_ tity of steam escapes by the sides of the piston, 


and is lost without producing any mechanical 
effect. Messrs. R,’s invention consists in. pre. 
venting, in a great measure, the escape of the 
steam, and.in making that which does escape 
act on another piston, and thereby augment the 
power, of the engine. Ln. these engines there 
are two steam cylinders, one smaller than the 
other, with pistons, fitted to each, which act 
together in, producing the effect. , To the cy- 
linders, aré annexed, a condénsing vessel and 
air-pump, which are common to other steam. 


engines; but,the principle of exclosive right’ 


is founded in the mode of conducting the steam 
en and tween the pistols. 

Mr,£.. Thomason’s (Birmingham), for an 
Improwement on Corkscrews. — ‘he patentee 


combines, in, this, invention three screws, .the. 
male,.the female, and what he calls the her- 


maphrodite screw,, This last acts in some 
circumsiaaces as,a,male, and in others as 
a female, screw.—- In, making use. of. this 
screw, the operator, by turning always to, the 
right, draws out the, cork, without any other 
advantage than what is gained by the screw 

2 
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| simply ;_ and when the cork is drawn, by turn 
ing the strew.to the left, it falls off without 
touching with the fingers. 

28. Mr. Christopher Wilson's (Bermondsey), fy 
an improved Method of obtaining a Vacuum appli. 
cable to alt bydraulic, and mechani 
Instruments, in which any Kind of Fluid is mate 
use of as &@ Power.— Lhe merits of this patent 
cannot be comprehended without reference to 
the figures, which are annexed. to the -specit. 
cation. 

29.. Mr. F. Williams's. (Portsmouth), fora 
Method of disengaging Horses from flui 
Mr. W.’s invenuon consists chiefly in the jee) f 
dition of a rolling splinter-bar, affixed to on 
usual or main splinter-bar, in such a way makin 
will suffer it to. turn, on its axis whien Bher subs 
and also in the means of fastening the traces 0 Minter, 
the said rolling-bar.—The method ot diser d 
the horses is very simple: a person othe 
the carriage has need only, by means ola cori, tained 
to pull back a bolt, when a lever imimece'ey pt obser 
riseS in conseqnence of the action gn lit a gu 
traces, the studs by which the traces are {s. Bf full o 
ened to the rolling splinter-bar change wer be fixed 
position, and the traces are, jmstantly set ts and, 
liberty. The patentee, extends bis invention Be positi 
to all kinds of carriages. Those that hie Bon on 
shafts are to have.a socket fixed to the the ri 
each; and those which have shafts, or 4 por masses, th, 
which, trom its construction, would fall vertic, 
ground as.socn.as the harse or horses are dis id be br 
engaged, are to have a. piece of iron, with’ eye of 
broad bottemy, or a-wheel.aifixed to each wth Dse altit 
or the pole, to prevent the motion “ Bhis fluid 
checked too-suddenly by the fall.—Mr. yi tudes ar 
does not claim the method. of disengagins ™ ficial he 
harness from the ends of the pole or sha’ 


attar 
or 
cut 

his inve 


Onnecte 
as part of his invention. He observes app 
the operation. of disengaging the nea 
horses is performed with. as much Coniac 
the pulling of a check-string; and, nom body, 
standing the simplicity of the process (Nie 
be found that the horses areas Comme 
tached to the carriage as upon, the pyres 
construction. he, exclusive x 
facturing thesegafeguard splinter- bars 
Andrew Leith and Co, 
Lane, Fleet Street. 
30. Mr. P. Rusher's: (Banbury) 
Inprovements and  Alserauons Prins 
Printing Types, and the Manner in w 
is ta be performed therewith, 60 45 
Trouble and Expense of Printings:4 sting wll 
more uniform and beautifil,— Acco . 
specification, the capital the com 
exceptions, should be comprise 


pass of an oval, by which whey 
room than usual, and. be more 


"S Man 
Over ¥ 


iS 


small letter is to benwithent any 
desceader; and the metal of the ali 
forming the shoulder; is ext sequel 
than the body of ‘the plettend 
out being less legibiee > 
have or ascending 
the body of the characters, 


| 
iy | 
| 
| 
1 | 
y | 
ith 
| 
| 
A 4 | 
| 
| 
| 
iy P 
4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Bethe Nate 


eds shortened about one third, which, be- 
Jes uniformity, will allow room fora greater 
ce between the lines in printing, or the type 
im.) be placed closer, and thereby a consider- 
- ble saving in paper will be made. . 
31. Mr. Chester Gould's (Red Lion Street, 
rhenwxll}, for an Apparatus or artificial Horizon 
me be attached toand used with the Quadrant or 
eeexiant, for the Purpose of taking Altitudes of ce- 

Buial or other Objects, either on Land or Water, 
wsbout the Assistance of the natural Horizon.— 
his invention consists in applying coloured or 
her fluids to the instrament, so asto obtain 
Me level for the purpose of taking altitudes, 
ether on land or water; which is performed 
Sey waking acircular tube or ring of brass, or 
substance, from two to three inches. in 
Reanicter, in which are fitted four transparent 
Bgnasses, directly opposite to, and parallel with 
ch other, so that the surfaces cf the fluid 
Mpntained in the tube may be distinctly seen by 
mee observer. The inside of the tube may be 
ita quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
tull of some transparent fluid, It is then 
j ibe fixed to a small apparatus, with proper 
7 ints and adjustments, so as to bring it to its 
(0. Hee position on the quadrant.—The true po- 
on on the instrument being obtained, 
fthe ring filled up to the centre of the 
psses, the quadrant or sextant must be held 
me vertical position, and the surface of the 
id be brought to form a perfect level with 
eye of the observer: then the object 
fest altitude isto be taken is reflected down 
i + fluid level, in the same manner as when 
Hudes are taken by the sea horjzon.—The 


ag fcial horizon may be so coristructed as to 
with a telescope, such as is fre. 
at ently applied to quadrants and sextants ; by 
ne mech means, the surfaces of the fluid, and 


‘comact with the image of the sun or an 

may be more exactly 

: or itude may be read off upon the arc, 
Common cases. 

Mr. Laewrence’s (Lambeth), for a new 

of Tanning —The patentee makes use 

‘(vor made trom oak saw-dust instead of 


from oak bark, and in this consists the 
‘vention, 


“4 fa J. Lewis's ( Brinscomb, in Gloucester. 
Improvements in the Art of Dying 
Method of cooling the Glob, and 


j particularly in dying Black, and 
of the Fire for the Purpose 
Beiler, which may be applied 10. the 
Boilers where Heat is required.— 
— re of cooling cloth consists in passing 
Red on boilers over rollers or cylinders, 

a stage near the boiler, in the fol- 


al r: immediately opposite the 
of @ proper width for the 

pr haw be dyed. This stage is so 
me ae the gutters which are placed under 
De sufficiently, elevated to con- 
‘vor which drops from the cloth 


DL. it, back again into the 
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boiler. At each end of the stage a roller wit 
a winch or handle is placed so high above the 
troughs, as to udmit of the troughs holding the 
whole of the goods; and between these rollers 
with handles, other intermediate rollers extend 
over the width of the stage, at about three feet 
distance from each other. The rollers are 
about 30 inches in diameter, and the specifi- 
cation contains proper directions for working 
them, and carrying on the whole operation by 
means of three men, viz. one at each winch, 
and the other keeps the cloth abroad while 
coming out of the boiler.—In dying black, it 
is allowed that repeated cooling is essential ; 
to accomplish this, and to secure the cloth 
from the possibility of being heat-wrinkled, is 
the object of this part of the inyention.—Mr. 
L.’s made of applying the fire for the purpose 
of heating the Clee is founded on the 
idea that the stronger the draught, the 
greater will be the effect of the fire on the 
liquor, provided the heat so generated im. 
pinges in the best possible direction against 
the boiler. The directions given in the speci- 
fication seem very well adapted to accomplish 
the ends intended to be answered in this ie- 
spect ; and, trom repeated experience, Mr. L. 
assttres us that the saving of fuel, and, what 
is often of more consequence to the dyer, in 
time, is from one third to a halfover any other 
mode that has been tried. 

34. Mr. B. Hawkins’s (Red Lion Street, 
Clerkenwell), for a new floating Mill or Engine, 
to be worked by Tides ov Currents of Water, for 
grinding all Sorts of Grain, and various other 
Purposes. —This invention consists in convert- 


ing a ship, brig, sloop, or other vessel proper | 


fur the purpose, into a floating water-mill, 
and obtaining sufficient power to work the mill 
for grinding all sorts of grain, by the applica- 
tion of a sufficient number of water-wheels to 
the hull of the ship or vessel, ina proper man- 
ner to be acted upon by the tide or current, so 
as to give the wheels a rotatory motion, and by 
connecting them with proper machinery,— 
When the ship or mill is to be stationary, it 
must be made fast, so as to swing with the 
tide when necessary; but the mill may be 
worked whilst the vessel in which it is erected 
is sailing. ‘The number and size of the wheels 
may be varied in proportion to the size of the 
vessel, the strength of the current, and the 
power required: and the wheels may be con-~ 
structed as in common cases, or with folding 
floats, for the moye readily freeing them from 
the water. They may also be placed in a vera 
tical, horizontal, or oblique direction, The 
water-wheels may extend into the water from 
three to eight teet: they should be 60 con- 
aected as to be easily enynged with, or disen- 
gaged from each other, so that during the 
weak part of the tide they may all be made to 
act on one pair of mill stones, if necessary, 


and, as the strength of the tide increases, mor¢ 


stones orother machinery may be put in mo- 

tion, so as at all times to do business in pre- 

portion thereto. | 
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Mr. H. Tickell’s (Mansell Street, White- 
chapel), for an Apparatus or Method of more effec- 
tually dissolving and extracting the Virtues and 
preserving the essential Oil of Hops, Malt, and 
other vegetable Substances used in brewing, distil- 
ling, dying, and sugar-refining, and dissolving 
animal Substances in making Soap, and which 4 
also useful and applicable to various other chemical 
Processes. he apparatus described in the spe- 
cification of this patent is very extensive, and 
accompanied with a variety of figures, without 
the assistance of which itis impossible to ex- 


plain the several principles of the invention | ing to the fancy of the workman. From th 


upon which Mr, Tickell founds his claim. for 
exclusive privileges. It is by the application 
of steam in various ways that the vegeiable 
and animal matters are sooner dissolved, and 
their virtues or properties more effectually 
papi than can be done by the usual me- 
thod. 

36. M. A. C. de Poggi’s (of New Bend Sircet), 


for Improvements in the constructing and using of | and therefore the possibility of entangling the 


Ordnance, to be employed bah in Sea and Land 
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structed to admit of the guns being traversed 


[of 
grenade gun, or long howitzer, and its sea-ip. 


watel 
vice carriage; of the sliding carriage, Cote 


aterial 
6, 
the 
it ove 
ater is | 
washe 
o 
impro 
of 


to a very open angle with the ship’s side; 
and of an improved brass mortar and bed. 
37- Mr. T. Maltby’s (Nottingham), for 
Stirrup —T his invention is intended to preserve 
the rider from the accidents occasioned by the 
foot hanging in the stirrup, should be thrown 
from his seat—The bottom of Mr. M.’s stir 
rup is made larger than the lower surface of 
the foot, and may be plain or in bars, accor. 


Service. —T he objects intended to be answered 
by this invention are, to produce a rapid fire, 
and to secure the men.—The improved gun is 
constructed from a calibre scale as usual ; but 
the trunnions are nearly in the axis of the 
iy: and no more increase of weight is 
ett behind them, than what is sufficient to 
cause the breech to preponderate, and the 


. pees to be steady on the prop that supports it 


ehind at the moment of fire, and to descend 
when, that support is withdrawn.—(Here fol- 
lows a Sastictled account of the several addi- 
tions to the old construction of the gun.)—To 
regulate the elevation and depression of the 
gun, some machinery is fixed, consisting of a 
spindle, with yinions acting on two wheels, 
between which is a cylindrical barrel, and on 
this two double and single flat-linked chains 
wind their ends, extending to the lower part 
of a fixed box, where two eye-bolts are fixed, 
and an iron pin runs through them, which is 
keptin by a.nut, and the chain is kept closer 
ut that end to enable it to wind without riding. 
The gun by this means is capable of being ele. 
vated or depressed by the turning of a winch. 
By putting 2 catch-bolt back, the breech of 
the gun talls down on the axletree, and the 


‘ for 
charge being previously laid in the bore, im- | and hammer-cloths; the stands to clean 


mediately runs home. The gun is brought up 
by cords in an instant, and as speedily laid to 
the object by the machinery and contrivance of 


the carriage; by which ‘means a rapid and 


destructive fire may be kept wp, without ex- 
posing the men who load to the least danger in 
the operation.—Other ‘contrivances for ele- 
vating and depressing the»plece are intended 
to be introduced ; and all guns on the new con- 
struction may, if in any case it should be 
theught more advisable, be loaded and fixed 
ju the usual manner, since the pieces and their 
carriages are not, by these improvements, ren- 
dered in the least unfit for the mode of ma- 
aceuvring now used.—This specification con- 


tains also full descriptions of the improved 


middle of the sides a hoop springs, very much my. W! 
like the hoop of the common stirrup ; then t Bm Water, 
small distances from each other, all round the ey be pr 
front part of the stirrup, bended bars are pr 
ened, and being carried up, unite in the cer q § thoug 
tre hoop, and thus make a sort of basket-vork ferment 
for the front part of the foot; the bars ae pa pulp. 
placed too close to admit the “boot or sho, 
foot is effectually prevented, should the ric a wher 
be thrown from his horse; and the whole and 
| contrived, by adapting the stirrup to the pa HE Sbuar t 
ticular person for whom it is made, that tk as bes 
instep and ankle can never be injured by frie 
tion: ‘The whole may be made of iron, or aij fing bar 
other metal fit for the purpose. 4 4 ha 
38. Mr. T. Richardson's ( Tron- Acton, q on 
cestershire), for Improvements in the Art of in: sib 
paring, colouring, and uniting the Skins of bet 
and Lambs.—The specification of this a 
contains particular and minute directions oS ae no 
the whole process of tanning and Usiy 
skins, from the time they are taken from r Bh wade 
animal till they are in a finished state- 
shews in what manner they may be rae . ie 
‘resemble any animal, either by spotting oh in . 
skins, or by different kinds of shading. 
manner which he adopts as the most Ph ehdeall 
able for uniting the skins, is by erp BD lication 
several pieces to the same length, is 
lapping them over each other a 
and sewing down the edges-—The P 
proposes to apply this manufacture "i te ‘Then 
number of articles, such as bedside dent sit 
carpets, using the wool sidein the saddest 
the plain leather in summer ins; the purp 
0 
for the hearth, and for the door, | di : Adhere 
feet: and, by being able to os so att patente 
skins, they may be made of food aiso 5 as cert 
appear but of one piece." ine the 
muffs, shoes, &c. le 
39- Mr. Mattbias Koop’s Sy Cause 
minster ), for manufacturing if Heap red firms 
Hay, Thistles, Waste and the class 
Flax, and different Kinds We of ea 
for Printing and other and and 
pound of straw or hay; @ tt Much 
of 
quicklime is to be dissolves phe bay  comf 
or 6 quarts of river water: about Birth js 
is to be cut into po sderabie 4 
length, then boiled @ 


| 
may be u 
| 
4 
tie 
| 


Mepi water, viz. about 2 gallons to a pound of 
Be itcrials, for }of an hour. It is then to be 
Bemaccrated in the solution of lime and water, 
6, 7, or-more days, taking care to agi- 
Bete the mass, by frequently stirring and turn- 
Banc it over. At the end of this time the lime- 
eter is to be drawn off, and the materials to 
Bee washed very clean, and boiled in a large 
Beportion of clean river water. This part of the 
Bppcration is to be repeated, and, for the sake 
Met improving the colour of the paper, one 


pound of dissolved crystals of soda or potash 
Bemay be used to every 36 pounds of straw or | 
@eiy. When the materials are pressed out of | 
ape water, the manufacture of them into paper 
Mmay be proceeded with by the usual and well- 
mepown processes. In some cases the patentee 
Sees thought it advisable to suffer the materials 
m icrment and heat before they were reduced 
apulp. This, however, will always depend | 
pon the warmth of -the season.—When this- 
save used, they are to be cut down at ‘the 
me when the bloom begins to fall, to be 
ed, and reduced into lengths of 2 inches; 
{then the same process to be made use of 
has been already described with regard to 
e straw and hay.—The manufacture from 
bod, bark, refuse hemp, and flax,- is carried 
im by similar processes. ‘The wood is to be 
Buced into shavings, and the outside rough 
Fk is to be first scraped away. Wood con- 
hing much turpentine or resinous matter 
pnot be beneficially made into paper——Mr. 
ws not Mean to rest his invention upon 
me ‘Xclusive use of soft water: he lays claim 
privileges, although it should here- 
Se" found that spring-water is equally adapted 
me purposes before mentioned. 
0. Mr. R. Dickinson’s (Long Acre), for a 
or improved Method of fixing Straps of and 
paddles, tg which the Girths are usually made 
bickle-—~This invention consists in the 
oe | *'0n of the power of a lever to a spring 
“he 4 's attached, by means of screws or 
me ‘° aplate of metal that is fixed to the 
q moe side of, the bar of the saddles 
re are two of these springs in corre- 
ay situations upon the opposite bar of 
Gle-tree, to which straps are attached 
Witbier of fastening the ends. of the 
are, however, wisely placed 
ae lever from being overdrawn.— 
ap ce mentions the following advan- 
of this invention, By 
of the girth with more or 
the ies € reaction of the said springs 
patna and consequently upon the 
Fed firm - the girth to be applied with any 
the de ap or tension ; at the same time 
'sticity of the gaid spring affords a 
ee of ease and Ii 8 
he berty for the ho se to 
his various move m: rts 
Constraint, amd a greaver 
pirth ig and ease than can be had when 
ner, , *PPlied and fixed im the usual 
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41. Mr.-B. Collins’s (Nea Sarum), for 
Cephalic Snuff, being a Remedy for most Dis- 
orders in the Head, which it purges, strengthens 
the Nerves, and revives the Spirits—~—To the 
best snuff made from Virginia leaf-tobacco, 
add one twelfth part of roseat rappee snuff, 
and a small quantity of the true maccabaw ; 
herbs, betony, eyebright, marjoram, thyme- 
syriac, flowers of maram-syriac, equal quan- 
tities, dried and made into a fine powder, to 
which add the one twentieth part of the leaves 
of assari, dried and powdered in like manner ; 
also of East India cloves one fiftieth part, es- 
sential oils of cinnamon, nutmegs, lavender, 


‘and balsam of Peru, a small quantity of each. 


These ingredients must be all well mixed, and 
put into an earthen pan, for four days, and 


then an ounce of eau-de-luce with a little’ 


orange-flower, lavender, and rose water, are 
to be added to each pound of snuff. It must 
be kept in bottles, and a pinch to be used as 
occasion may require. 

42. Dr. G. F. Bauer’s (Swithin’s Lane), for 
Improvements in the Construction of Carriages, 
and the Wheels of Carriages——The principles 
of this invention cannot be comprehended 
without referring to the drawings annexed to 
it; the advantages resulting from it, the pa- 
tentee describes in the following manner :— 
first, machines made according to this plan are 
much lighter, without losing any thing in soli- 
dity; secondly, the friction is considerably 
diminished ; and, thirdly, in the superior de- 
gree of elasticity which attaches to carriages 
made after his plan. 

43» Mr. T. Fryer’s (Halifax), for a Method 
of manufacturing and finishing Goods from Cot- 
ton, Cotton and Woollen, Cotton and Silk, Cotton 
and Linen, or Cotton and Mobair, in such Man- 
ner as to make the same appear as if covered 
with Ermine or Fur, and in Imitation thereof.— 
This method consists in the following parti- 
culars. 1st, After the cloth has been woven, 
it is to be rubbed with pumice-stone boards 
covered with emery, or metal blades, so as to 
remove or destroy the knots or knobs upon 
the surface thereof. 2d, It is then tobe singed 
or sheared, and afterwards raised with cards 
or teazles to a shag, which appears like fur or 
ermine, which finishes the process for manu- 
facturing the sortiof goods already described. 

44. Mr. Dearborn’s ( Boston), for Steel-yards. 
Are said to promise to be of great utility. On 
these, pieces of ordnance weighing 8000 pounds 
are easily suspended and accurately weighed, 
The whole apparatus is so compact, that two 
men may readily transport it on a hand-barrow 
to any distance. In the ordinary mode of 
weighing with scales, a great number of 
weights must be twice hand ed, and the com- 
mon beams could scarcely. be made strong 
enough to sustain so great a weight, as is easily 
managed with these steel-yards. 

45. Mr. G. Hudson’; ( Chester ), for the making 
or manufacturing of mineral og fossil Alkali — 
This gentleman number of 
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substances Which he makes use of for the pur- | 


articulars of each process inthe manufacture, ' to his description, the mechanic and manufac. 
- Jt will give a general idea of his plan, to par- , turer will be able to estimate the value and 
ticularize the method which he takes with | 

kelp: this is the substance which stands most | 
prominent in the specification. To two hun- | ibods of preparing a Substitute or Substitutes fw 
dred weight and a half of kelp, beat into very | Gum-Senegal, and other Gums, extensively ene 
small pieces, or ground into powder, he adds | ploped in certain Branches of Manufacturrm 
one hundred and a half of soaper’s ashes, and | Lord D.’s invention consists in procuring 3 
one hundred weight of waste tan, which he substitute for gum from the class of plant 
mixes together with water, or other fluid, till | called in botany lichens; from the plants of 
it comes to a proper consistency ;. it then is to | hemp and flax, previously to being steeped in 
be taken and placed on the bottom of 2 rever- | water, or afier having been steeped ; likewix 
beratory furnace, the construction of which is from the bark or rind of the willow or line 
shewn by a drawing annexed to the specifica- | tree —The first process in preparing gum from 
tion; a strong heat is to be applied, and con- | th skin 
stantly kept up, and the Hame made to pass plant, and the resinous matter, which is done 
over and act upon the mixture. At the inter-| by scalding it two or three times in builix 
val of every ten minutes, more water is to be, water, or by actually boiling it for fifteen or 
thrown in, and more tanner’s waste bark, and! twenty minutes, then washing it in cold water 
the whole to be kept moving about with an, and laying it afterwards -on a stone or bre 
iron spatula: at the end of four hours the sub-' floor for ten or twelve hours.—The scalded 
stance begins to flux, and in about six hours | lichen is then to be put into a copper bolle 
it will be found completely fluxed, and the | with a due proportion of water, that is, about 
operation finished. _ two wine-gallons to every pound of lichet, 

46. Mr. Forder’s (Portsea), for a Method of | and boiled during ten or twelve hours, adding 
stopping the Leaks, Se. of Ships.—According | 


to the plan described by the patentee, all tri- 


fling damages sustained by any vessels may be | 


repaired without bringing them into dock. 
He has contrived a kind of diving-machine, 
made principally of copper and leather, the 
joints of which are to be rendered water-tight, 
by a sort of cement, likewise described in the 
specification. Mr, F, has not forgotten, that 
air and light will be wanted by the diver, for 
both of which he has provided; he seems also 
to have taken into consideration the immense 
pressure to which the machine must be subject 
at any given depth below the surface, and has 
so constructed it, that it may sustain the force: 
he has also a coutrivance for taking down 
lighted candles, when the work is to be per- 
formed in the light. According to the plan 
which he has submitted to the public, the 
diver may remain under water, without incon- 
venience, two hours, during which a consider- 
able.quantity of work may be pertormed with 
regard to stopping leaks, &c. 

47+ Mr. T. Sawdon’s (Ligech:), for a Ma- 
chine for cutting Straw for Fodder for Cattle, on 
Principles entirely new.—This machine is work- 
ed by hand. A man turnsa whee! four feet in 
diameter ; this gives motion toa wooden roller, 
inlaid with ribs of iron, and to one made of 
cast-iron; by the operation of these the hay 
or straw is drawn from the box to the knives, 


- of which two or three are fixed upon an iron 


axle, and are of course turned rownd with the 
motion of the wheel, and are made to cut 
against.2 plate of polished steel. 

48. Mr. W. Walmsley’s ( Manchester), for a 
Machin: for. baiting aad. opening Cotton Woel, 
Sheep’s Acamp, and Flax.—The pa- 
tentee bas givedtwith his specification a bird’e- 
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eye view, a side view, and 1n end view, of 
pose of obtaining the mineral alkali, with the | his machine; by these, and a careful attent 


importance of the invention. 


49. Lord Dundonald’s, for a Methed or Mo 


gummy consistence: it is then su 


kali: but when the volatile alkali is! 


and lime trees, or sea-weed, are to 
in a similar manner, to extract the 
mucilage contained in them 5 and his 
includes in this patent every tree, 
vegetable, of whatever kind, from 
gum is to be extracted by the action 
tile or fixed alkaline salts, when ue 


50. Mr. Nathan Smith's (Bright 


Ww 
bath is made either to recetve 0 


¢ lichen is to free it of the outer skin of the 


about a quarter of an ounce of soda, or peal 
ashes, for every pound of lichen, or, instead 
of these salts, about two ounces of volatile ® 
kali. The boiling should be continued uit 
the liquor acquires a considerable degree 0 


drain, and after to be squeezed in a press i 
lar to that used by the melters of aot ’ 
first boiling does not extract the whole , j 
gum, and should be repeated a secon ben 
even a third time, diminishing, at ¢ach id 
the quantity of water and the 
of, the boiler must be made of iron, — 
copper, which is acted upon by the voiaul 


low 
kali—Hemp, flax, and the bark of the a 
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+h Meth Consiructzon, OF 
Persons afflicted with the pith Done 
flammatory Sores of various 4 Prejudi 
OT ine paucity seh steals the pri 
lis afflicted, It is first filled wih rk, wit 
then the external air is drawP pat K and ¢ 
in a less or greater degree, 


ia..; it, thus giving aid to the elastic force of 
internal air contained within the human 
£s.jy, to throw out and expel the matter which 
casions pain, or hinders the natural func: 
eons of the human frame. The operation is 
Bi, be repeated each time, as often as it may be | 
necessary. 

Mr. T. Martin’s (Clerkenwell), for Im- 
inthe Art of tanning and dressing 
wiJes—This invention consists in placing a 
Mo iler of convenient size, near a reservoir of | 


sof Hmater, with a pipe near the edge of the boiler 
‘in Ma convey hot water into a vat intended to re- 


ulate the warmth of the water, and which is 
Meplaced rather higher than the vats which con- 
Main the raw goods, and those working out the 
Maimes; so that the first may empty itself into a 
Beeecond and third vat, or into as many as may 
@ deemed necessary. These vats are made | 


nor Wamith false bottoms, for the reception of the 
ter, Bani, blood, filth, &¢c. collected by the pelts 
rick am the slaughter-houses and markets, and which 


will, by the application of water rather warmer 
han blood-heat, be more readily separated 
m the skins, and will sink under the false 
bottoms, Whence it may be conveyed into a 
mwer by puling out a plug from the real bot- | 
gom.—The application of, warm water will re- 
Bye dried hicvs, and expedite the process of 
moning or dressing, by expanding the pores 
pr the reception of the ooze, alum-liquor, &c. 
When the hides are perfectly clean, they are to 
limed ; and when the hair is taken they 
Pust be cleaned from the lime with warm wa- 


ler, 
vont 
het, 
cling 
cat 
tead 


4 eri 


The t—Mr, M. gives a very particular and accu- 
f the tc description of his method of constructing 
, and Bs vats; of what materials they are made; 
time id of the nature of the ground on which they 
of ee torest. He then describes the nature of 
ic ee planks to be used in passing from one vat 


other; the necessity of frequently remov- 


le meee and handling the goods, without impeding 
ills Od circulation of the ooze; and how the ooze 
cat to be removed from one vat to another, by 
n/c of pumps or jets, The necessary pumps 
dspe?y be wrought by men, or by a bark-mill 
mt, pm nonly turned by horses, or by a boiler, 
i ¢ Steain of which may be employed to grind 


‘ brig and work the pumps; and the fire 
me Purpose will prove of great utility in 
ie the new bark, and making it grind 
“sand in drying the old exhausted bark for 


drying the leather, hair, 
Weekes’s (Pl 

lymton), for a Ma- 
Bark and other Substances —This 
are. informed, calculated to 
4 he te re the article of bark in the best possible 


or tanners, sufficiently soft and small 
> 
that fine dust caused by friction, 

‘fies alto the process of tanning; and 
foro. Of a machine, which will 
number of years, may be saved 


of about one hundred tons of 
a out taking into consideration the 
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is never recurred to by those who make use of 
this machine.—The mills may be made of any 
size, and grind any quaritity of bark, by ap- 
plying an adequate power: and they may be 
worked by water, wind, steam, horses, or 
even by manual labour.—This patent extends 
to grinding any other substance besides bark, 
and to an apparatus for raising liquors, and 
conveying them from one place, vessel, or vat, 
to another; so that no man is obliged to dip 
or pump the liquor, or handle the leather, as 
has hitherto been done.—It may be apphed to 
any tan-yard already planted; to breweries; 
and to many other useful purposes. 

53 Mr. Wyatt’s (New Bridge Street), for 
his Invention of certain Improvements in the Ap- 
paratus for, and Mode of Distillery, drying Cof- 
ve and Sugar.—The improvements in distil- 
ing consist, first, in applying steam to produce 
the heat required for distillation, and adapting 
an apparatus for that specific purpose ; and, se- 
condly, in varying the construction and dispo- 
sition of common stills; when fire alone is to 
be employed.—In the process of distillation, 
steam is conveyed through proper tubes, either 
into the matter intended for distillation, or 
through it, or wholly or partially round, or 
beneath it, and in contact with the external 
substance of the still or vessel in which the 
matter is contained, or in any of those me- 
thods combined: that of introducing the 
steam wholly and totally into the body of the 
liquid to be distilled, so as to be mingled there- 
with, being the most effectual and advantage- 
ous.—The liquid being thus heated by the ac- 
tion or contact of steam, the subsequent parts 
of the process proceed in the same way as a 
common distillation over a fire-—The parts 
essential to the system of distillation by steam 
may be omitted, and then the apparatus will 
be applicable to the common mode of distillery 
by fire alone, which constitutes the second 
part of the improvement, and consists in 
making the roof of the still a medium of con- 
densation, and applying a channel beneath 
that roof to conduct the liquid arising from 
the condensation into the ultimate condenser. 
—The mode of drying coffee and sugar con- 
sists in exposing those substances to the action 
of air, raised to anecessary degree of heat, by 
passing over, or in contact with, a body of 
heated steam. If, therefore, any receptacle, 
admitting and discharging occasionally the cx- 
ternal air, be allotted for drying coffee and 
sugar, and that receptacle heated by the access 
of steam, so that none of the steam shall come 
in contact with either of those substances; 
that construction of an apparatus will produce 
the effect described, and is claimed by Mr. W. 
as his invention.—This apparatus may be ap- 
plied to the drying of other substances, such 
as grain, gunpowder, &c. 

54. Mr. R. Fryer’s ( Halifax), for a Method 
of manufacturing, cutting, dressing, drying, 
and finishing of Cloth, the Warp whereof is 


and expense of drying bark by firey which 


composed of Silk, Cotton; Hioolleny Worsted, or 
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Linen Yarn, and the Weft of Sheep’s or Lamb’ s 
Wool.—This new method of manufacturing 
cloth, &e. consists, first, in carding, rowing, 
and spinning in the common method; 2dly, 
after the weft is manufactured, it is wove into 
a warp or warps, by causing the weft or woof 
to float or pass over two or three or more 
threads of the warp, for going under, or being 
attached to the cloth only by one or more 
threads of the warp, which causes it to forma 
roll or figure on the face of the cloth; 3dly, 
the cloth so manufactured is then to be cut 
with a knife, or other instrument, .by introdu- 
cing it under the roll or figure, and running it 


along with the hand, or by a machine, which. 


cuts that part of the weft which is left above 
such roll or figure, or afloat in the figure, and 
thereby produces a fine rich cover upon the 
face of the cloth; 4thly, the cloth is then to 
be singed by means of a red hot cylinder, in- 
stead of .being cropped or sheared ; which me- 
thod of finishing woollen cloth so manufac- 
tured, the patentee claims as a new inven- 
tion, and never practised before by any other 
person.—The cloth is then to be scoured in 
soap-suds or lie, or any other alkaline solu- 
tion fit for the purpose, and afterwards hviled 
a few hours in clean water, when it is fit for 
dying and finishing according to.the discretion 
of the manufacturer. : 

Mr. J. Tate's (Tottenbam Court Road}, 
Sor Improverrents in the Construction of Wheel- 
carriages—Mr. T.’s invention appears to 
an admirable method of diminishing the effects 
of friction. The whole weight of the carriage 
is made to rest on two or more new-invented 
friction-wheels ; by the action of which the 
whole axletree is made to turn round, as well 
as the wheels on the axle. The friction-wheels 
are made something in the form of inverted 
cones; they are fitted up with cups to contain 
2 certain quantity of oil; turn wpon centres; 
and revolve only once during thr.» revolutions 
ef the carriage-wheels; by which means the 
friction, which increases with the velocity, 
will be always kept to a very moderate degree. 
—Mr. T. from various experiments, is cenfi- 
dent that, by his plan, one horse will be able to 
do as much work as four in the common mode. 

56. Mr. Suith’s (Red Lion Street, Hol- 
born), for a Method of fixing and setting an 
Alarum, tr’ Alarum-dell, 56 contrived as to 
elarm Families in. case of Fires, Fe.—It is 
known to every body that alaruams, on the old 
construction, are acted upon by means of 
wires, connected with doors, window-shutters, 
&c. and that no person can force these parts 
of the house without breaking or disengaging 
the wire, which instantly sets the alarum off. 
Tais, of course, would be of no use in the 
cise of fire, as it would be a considerable time 
b:-fore the flames would make sufficient im- 
pression on it as to cause a separation of its 
parts. Instead, therefore, of wire, the paten- 
tee makes use of a fine, but. strong, string, 
which Rames-will speedily burn in two. Asa 
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‘preventive against. burglaries, the little bolts 
that confine the string are made so sharp, the 
a very small pressure may cut it asunder, whic 
instantly disengages the alarum.—-Oh5, We 
have only to. observe, that inventions which 
tend to. the security of lives and propeny 
merit every attention. The great objections 
alarums is, that from a vanety of accident 
the wires in the old construction, and the con 
in the new, are apt to snap, at times whe 
there is no danger, by which persons and { 
milies may be terrified without any real cau, 
It is obvious, that for Mr. 8.’s invention t 
serve as a perfect alarum againat the effects of 
fire, the cord should be carried to every do 
and window, and those be previously shut; 
and then a fire could not extend beyond s 
single room, without awakening the family. 
Pritty’s ( Siownmriket ), for Mo 
thod or Invention of affixing or hanging certain 
Springs, Foints, and Apparatus to Doors, ly 
means whereof, such Doors may be opened from 
either Famb.—In the door made according to 
Mr. P.’s plan, there are two projecting balls 
or handles instead of one, and according ait 
is intended to open the door on one side or 
the other, must the corresponding ball be 
turned towards the edge. ‘This ball, or handle, 
is connected with a latch that acts asa lever, 
by means of which a certain wire, and two 
pins, are raised out of that part of the bing 
which is fast on the door, and immediately t 


is free to open with the same ease as a doot 


hung in the common way. It appears thet 
that there are in this contrivance two sets @ 
hinges, and that the projecting balls or handle 
serve, by the act of turning, to extricate 
piti from one hinge, and giving liberty, at 
same time, to the door to play on the other, 
—Doors formed on this construction are made 
where there are no obstacles to prevent oe 
to open completely back, or one reget 
eighty degrees. And for chambers, Kc. re 
security is required, there is a 
dropping in two small pins into the “ 
handles, which effectually prevents them fre 
being turned on the outside of the pe 

58 Messrs. Henry Penneck and Robert ie 
hkin’s (of Penzance for Methods af 
the sailing and navigating certam 
ral improvements in the methods of Nav'ss le 
vessels are mentioned in this a OO 
action.cf the square sails 1s 
bolt-ropes may not be drawn tighter 
cessary to preserve the sail, oa me 

improved fore-and-aft sails are gala 

ing; besides full direction 
tion and management of these We 
described, with their various tack fon 
have in the same. specification 4 ” 
new-inyented compass, called a 
luminous compass, whose inner 60% 
as it has nea bottom, is 
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which is very much at Dr. Parr’s service. It 
is the rectory of Graffham, at present worth 
two hundred pounds a year, and, as I am in- 
formed, may be worth two hundred and 
seventy; and I this moment learn that the in- 
cumbent died last Tuesday.—Dr. Parr’s talents 
and character might weli entitle him to better 
patronage than this from those who know how 
to estimate his merits; but I 
that a great additional motive with me to the 
offer I now make him, is, that I believe I can- 
not do any thing more pleasing to his friends, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Knight; and 
I desire you, Sir, to consider yourself obliged 
to them only. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
with the greatest respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, Francis BuRDETT. 
Dr. Parr’s Answer. 
Vicarage-house, Buckden, Sept. 26th, 1862+ 
Dear Sirk, After rambling in various parts of 
Norfolk, I went to Cambridge, and from Cam- 
bridge I yesterday came to the parsonage of my 
most respectable friend, Mr. Maltby, at Buck- 
den, where I this morning had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter. Mrs. Parr opened it last 
Friday at Hatton, and I trust that you will par- 
don the liberty she took in desiring your ser- 
vant to convey it to me in Huntingdonshire, 
where she knew that I should be, as upon this 
day.—Permit me, dear Sir, to request that you 
would accept the warmest and most sincere 
thanks of my heart for this unsolicited, but 
most honourable, expression of your good will 
towards me. Nothing can be more important 
to my worldly interest than the service you 
have done me, in presenting me to the living 
of Graffham : nothing can be more exquisitely 
gratifying to my very best feelings than the 
nguage in which you have conveyed to me 
this mark of your friendship. Indeed, dear 
Sir, you have enabled me to pass the years of 
declining life in comfortable and honourable 
independence. You have given me additional 
and unalterable conviction, that the firmness 
with which I have adhered to my principles, 
bas obtained for me the approbation of wise 
and good men. And when that approbation 
assumes, as it now does, the form of protec- 
tion, I fairly confess te you, that the patron- 
age of Sir Francis Burdett has a right to be 
ranked among the proudest, as well as the 
happiest, events of my life. I trust that my 
future conduct will justify you in the disinter- 
ested and generous gift which you have be- 
stowed upoa me; and sure I am that my 
friends Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Knight, will not only share with me in my 
joy, but sympathize with me in thase senti- 
ments of respect and gratitude which I shall 
ever feel towards Sir Francis Burdett.—Most 
assuredly I shall myself set a higher value upon 
your Kindness, wh¢n I consider it as intended 
to gratity the friendly feelings of these excel- 
lent men, as well as to promote my own per- 
sonal happiness-—I shall wait your pleasure 
about the presentations aud I beg leave to 
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add, that I shall stay at Bockden for one wee 


| 


only, and shall have reached Hatton about thi 
day fortnight, where I shall obey your cop. 
mands. One circumstance, I am sure, wij 
give you great satisfaction, and therefore | 
shall beg leave to state it. The living of Grif. 
ham will be of infinite valne to me, because i 
is tenable with a rectory I now have in North. 
amptonshire ; and happy I am that my fitur 
residence will be fixed, and my existence closed, 
upon that spot where Sir Francis Burdett his 
given me the power of spending my old ag 
with comforts and conveniencies, quite equi 
to the extent of my fondest wishes, and fy 
surpassing any expectations I have hitherto 
ventured to indulge. I have the honour toby, 
with the greatest respect, and most unfeigned 
thankfulness, dear Sir, your very obedient, 
faithful servant, S. Pare 


Frexcu Funds. 
For the Political Register. 


Sir, Amidst the various information com] 


tained trom time to time in your valuabie Re 
gister, on the affairs of France, I do notre 
collect to have seen any account of her pvs.it 
FUNDs. The history of the French financs 
from the commencement of the revolution; ¢ 
the mode in which money has been raistd 
year after year, for carrying on so long ant 
expensive a war; the origin and amount & 
their present debt, their resources, and oth 
particulars connected with this subject, wot 
no doubt, be very interesting to many of you! 
readers. JI am led to make these observatios 
by the following circumstance. Secing 
French Tiers Consolidé frequently quoted , 
‘our newspapers, curiosity prompted oe 
make some inquiry respecting their 
funds of a friend, whose situation | thougit 
would enable him to procure me the desi 
information. He sent the following erg’ 
which was taken from paper 
his hands, and is probably a Pre ce 
the French. I here insert it, that, ts dels 
rate, it may be corrected, and ore oe 
ency of information may be supp det 
of your correspondents qualified fort ae 
taking.—The public funds of oa haw 
of, 1st, Bank Shares, ot Actions de ‘dateds 
as they are called; 2d, Third Consol. 
Tiers Consolidé.—The speculation 
change at Paris turns principally ont soul 
Consolidated.—It is presumed 
of that stock is about 38,000,000 on ding 
sions, may be 39,000,000 
decreases in proportion to ERE 
the lives. There will be this Yo" 1 
2,800,000 francs of the provision remain 
in the Tiers Consolidé ; and -ancs 
over to be liquidated os in life 
petiial anttuiticss 20000009 
nuities—-Tbe settlement of the @ 
nuities wili take at least tea 
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Bie conclvdes that the whole amount of the 
tk Prest ot the public debt is about 
bis franc isin value alittle more than 
of our money.—-The Tiers cansolide is a 
‘ll Ber cent. stock, and hag been lately quoted 
he Moniteur as such... The price stands at 
sent between ss and 543 i. a capital of 
eit 


dcaring interest at 5.per cent. per.annum, 
cost between and:56/. sterling: con- 


MALTA. 


themselves as certain victims ; and this descrip- 
tion composes the great body of the people. 
In the desperate situation they will be placed 
in, we must expect to see the most obstinate 
resistance made by a people, whose bravery 
and high spirit has been proved; they began 
to taste the advantages, and enjoy the happi- 
ness of his Majesty’s government; they saw 


prospects of an extensive commerce; of this” 


island becoming the emporium of the Mediter- 


this stock pays between 8 and 9/, 
interest. —The interest is paid every six 
the 2rst of March and the arst of | 
tember, will have a right to the interest | 
far >commencing from the Jatter If -he | 
between the 21st of September and 
es is m of March, his right to the interest does 
phe commence March aist, and he weuld 
me receive his first half-yearly. dividend till | 
 Gietember 2rst. The seller always retains his | 
pt to hali a year’s interest at the succeeding | 
mee’ time of payment. This’ is the rule.— 
fee vying, no sort of formality is required ; 
receiving interest, or. selling, a power 
Rel promey is necessary. The bank-stock is 
m6 6 of in shares or actions of 1000 frances 
Its capital is computed to. be about 
— ee flan¢s, and there is every reason to 
soon as commerce resumes its 
it estvblish an annual di- 
between to ro/. per cent,--It is 
that the 3 per cent. 
‘othe t uscountry, burdened with a debt of 
— 5. and 690,000,900/, sterling, 1s up- 
bublic debt does not amount 
— ‘Poors (if the above statement be accu- 
i ot at present quite 56. 
me — 
MALTA. 
— by he the Evacuntion of their 
Locotenenti of the cities and boroughs, 
pent, The sensa 
s de Pc uews that h 
| by cattel, th 
the © 
the captain and his. officer 
botorious communicating with those who 
“the ES ich that arusans of the French, gives 
Tht the has consented to re- 
, to make 9 the Order, only with a 
but master, of it. ‘Lhe Order 
ing “wh who never have 
this bop: ston, any. weight with 
ation ian by exciting discontent 
fore detested; and. as the 
sion of the Putting the, Order in 
is is tantamount to giving 
those: at cy are determing”. to resist 
OF the French, look on; 


ranean,’ and arts, sciences, and manutactures 


ths in cash; but he-who buys at any time! flourishing; they began to feel a consequence 


in having become a part of a vast empire, and 
every individual found himself elevated from a 
state of dejection to a respectable member of 
society. Whether in future they be under the 
Order, or the French, they know importance 
only will be attached to their island as a port 
and a military post, and that the people will 
return to a more abject state than they have 
been in at any past period. Every merchant 
of property has determined to quit the coun- 
try, in the apprehension, that under the Order 
their commerce will be crampéd, as it was 
before, from motives of policy, not to excite 
the jealousy of other powers. Under the 
French, they well know that Marseilles and 
other ports will have every preference given to 
them.—The apprehensions of those who took 
up arms, and fought with thé utmost inve- 
teracy against the French and the Order, need 
not be described.—With respeet to the ability 
of the Order to maintain itself in independ- 
ency, and as a neutral power, they remark, 
rsty That the other nations having taken from 
the Order all.its revenues, it must be depend. 
ant on France, which will not fail to support 


j‘its knights, and who are much more nume- 


rous; as France is in possession of three /angues.: 
Thus, in the very beginning, without any 
open attack, France will be mistress of Malta, 
and ‘whenever it suits her to throw off the 
mask, she may hoist her tri-coloured flag on 
their impregnable bulwark. adly, The garri- 


BL sovecu son of Malta was formerly composed of Mal- 
~~ Tepresentatives of the towns, humbly; tese. . ‘The Order will not trast them now, 
tion produced .at,.Malta| It must, therefore, employ foreign troops, 
been brought. by the |.which there is no doubt will be such as are in 
he eye vat the island is to be delivered | the French interest, let them be of what nation 

4rcery 18 violent and universal.—.; they may. Fhe French having the garrison in 


their pay, and devoted to their interest, will 
theretore be masters of the island. | 3dly, The 
Maltese may hope to dispossess the French as" 
they did before; but will not the French lay 
up timely a store of provisions to hold out a’ 
long siege ?- and a blockade in winter is almost 
impossible. Will they not easily disarm the 
inhabitants,.orturn them out of their fortresses, 
and, in general, take measures to preynt their 
| being again surprised? 4thly, Will the Mal- 
| tese, after being abandoned and sacrificed by 
the English, trust on their protection a second 
time?. From ‘being: our ‘ardent’ friends, ‘they 
will, become. our most inveterate ~enemies. 


the British 
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sthly, is therefore determined to with-'~ 
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entreat that they may be left to themselves to 
settle with the Order. They are determined 
not to submit to any foreign power but Great 
Britain; and to perish under the ruins of their 
cities, or maintain their liberty and independ- 
ence. After having received us as friends and 
liberators, after having so cordially united with 
us, they have reason to hope that we will not 
unite with their enemies in assisting to subdue 
them, and deliver them over as slaves to other 
masters. As yet they cannot suspect us of 
such conduct. ‘They complain heavily of their 
being sacrificed in the capitulations of the 
French, and they were by the tyranny and the 
insults they experienced lately under a military 
command, so provoked, that they were on the 
point of rising, when the giving them a civil 
government perfectly reconciled them: from 
all this the more enlightened Maltese .insist 
that the anger of the body of the people will 
so awaken, at being abandoned by us now, 
that it will ever be out of our power, on any 
future occasion, to repossess ourselves of the 
island. 6thly, They feel the great political 
importance of Malta to whoever may hold it. 
They know that, in the hands of the French, 
they may at all times reconquer Egypt, and 
roceed to India with more experience and 
orce than before.—They know that Russia is 
at this moment eager to see the Order, or, 
what is Frag France, hold Malta (the 
intercepted letters prove this); that Russia, 
however her projects against Turkey may lie 
dormant during one reign, will ever be re- 
vived ; and that whoever has Malta has a sure 
means of uniting with Russia; and that if 
France will give up the Turks, she may rely 
on the co-operation of Russia to oppose the 
British having any power in the Mediterranean. 
—-They know that Russia, united with France, 
may exclusively enjoy all the commerce. of the 
‘Levant; that France may be supplied with 
naval stores from the Black Sea in all security ; 
that a Russian army may march in a few days 
‘from their settlements in the south of the Cas- 
pian, to the dominions of Zaman Sha, and 
put into effect the threats of the late Empress 
‘Catharine, to drive us out of India.—In short, 
as long as they are persuaded that Malta is the 
key of India, and the link that will unite Rus- 
‘sia and France, that will shut us out of the 
‘Mediterranean, and prevent us for ever from 
‘ounteracting the influence of France in Italy; 
“that ‘will ‘create a naval power, which may 
“one day appear, and bid us defiance in the 
Atlantic.—As long as Great Britain possesses 
Malta, though every surrounding nation be 
our enemies, she will be mistress.of the Medi- 
_terranean,—With respect to England, they are 
“notignorant of the importance of this. island 
as a place of commerce; that this would be 
* the great market for British manufacture, and 
Italian, ‘Turkish,: and Russian products; that 
~ in this arsenal-every convenience for building, 
fitting out, or afleet, is to be found 
* that this might be the granary of Europe; that | 


Egypt, and from every port where: it wer 


corn, tovany amount, might be collected her 


and stored up, from the Black Sea, f; q 


cheap, to supply every country where it may ~~ 
be wanted, and Great Britain teelf in tines 
scarcity..—-With respect to the knights 
sonally, they affirm they cannot be neutnh pl 
wanting internal power, and the protection of IM lengt! 
neighbouring states. The only power that 
take up their cause, is the power which hasitin MMMM cain 
view to dispossess them.-—They have violated heen 
their solemn vow at the altar, sealed withthe HMthe \ 


sacrament, in delivering up their island, o 
consenting in betraying their Grand Maser, 
and their own religious and military insite 
tions; they have violated every tie of honowy 
as religious, as gentlemen, as soldiers. Ca 
such be trusted? A great number entered the 
regicide service, and went to Egypt. Th 


Decla 
Bing th 
printe 
tha 
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burgh 


hich 


whele of them, with scarcely any exception, WMfull of 
behaved in a manner incompatible with their AiMour Jay 
obligations.—Those only could plead guiltls hous 
who were absent from the island: but they HMimprot 
behaved in a manner not less reprehensible; MMMit, be 
not one of them came, as their oath oblige publist 
them, to Malta, to help to recover the anciet pre sib 
seat of the Order: the road to honour Wi HRMtion, a 
open to them; an army of natives were oveve 
field, and there was the powerful co-operatit Or 
of allies. In fine, there is not one single knig! TMM clea: 
who is not, according to the statutes of th Bhich 
Order, degraded, and has lost all pretenct © BAGs more 
be of the body ; he is tacitly excluded and Gs Mic, to , 
honoured.—-'The Order, therefore, docs eric 
exist. It is annihilated according to Its OMAR that 


statutes.—The few despicable mendicants (0° as vive 
refuge in Russia, where they were more sil Bene at i 
from danger than in the camp before Valetta by, it w 
and created, for a piece of bread, 2 schist non t) 
theiy Order; which was as much a violatiot HRD ic ut 
of all their obligations, though not s° ee Beputati 
dalous a prostitution of honour, 4s suth 
part the more infamous took in openitg defy 
gates to the French. These are our att 
ments, until we can have time to 
mal representation, and send a nations t 
sentation to England. You are entrea 
make them known to the King 
sioner, and to implore him, by all the 4 icy wo 


ment we have to his person, to the Brite 4 te sui 
vernment, to honour, virtue; and relig! 
the attachment we have for our vents the re 
children, our paternal island, by the 
man, and by the sacred law of justices 


f 
manity; generosity, and gratitude 
cere attachment, that he will 
represent our miserable situation oh 
his Majesty’s throne, prays the 
stand for ever the: bulwark and the 7" 


Libertyy fidelity, and religion 


Six, The of the 18th ins 
its own judgment, fortunately nt 
tent nor decisive, 
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Mastere—The honour of 3B. 
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nat less sacted than the héreditar¥ right 
Se, nabob, I hope, Sir, that you will give ad- 
Eeission to the following observations in your 
incr. This is an article from the Bamberg 
No. 345, of the Nov. last.— 
Bamberg, Nov. 20.—We have been requested 
Be@to publish the following declaration at full 
length. We have hesitated so much the 
less in doing it, as the imputations laid 
Em acainst the Grand Master Hompesch have 


lated He been pointed out for false and culumnious in 
Vienna Court Gazette, No. 33.—-The 
Declaration of the Bailly de Tigné, respect- 
the Production against the Grand Master, 
‘tit’ printed in all the Newspapers under the Name 
that estimable Character.—A production 
(a min five sheets is in circulation at St. Peters- 
dt HM@burgh (dated the arst of June 1798),. of 
The Hmewhich I am marked out as the author. It is 
of the most atrocious calumnies against 


Mou lawful chief, the Grand Master of Malta. 


ith HThough the writing bears all the marks of 


they it has yet acquired some cre- 
vible; HMit, because they have had the assurance to 
it in print. My sorrow was inex- 
icieit when I learnt that so dark a decep- 


r wa 


and destitute of all crédibility, had 
in 


mepowever occasioned eo unhappy a division in 
Order. If every honest man is obliged 


ration 

cng feo clear himself from 4 similar imputation, 
of the closely attacks his honour, this duty 
ict nore strongly imposed upon an ecclesias- 


id dn Mc, to whom the editing of a libel against his 


ncrior is falsely attributed +I am persuad- 
s owl d that every one who is acquainted with me 
given no credit to such acalumny. Look- 
r¢ Sh IN’ at its want of likelihood, and its absurdi- 


‘aletta 


6 fe) would not have made any impression 
usm 


the public, if they did not so readily 


ati Pick up reports which tend to tarnish the 
ation of any one whatsoever. This 
ye ee Sufficient reason for me to give the lie to 
B — bie defamer, and to defend my own honour 

attacked unjustly. Imight adduce nu- 
Motives to remove the suspicion from 
elf that I could ever be capable of com- 
sing such a libel. My years, my conduct, 
— “inners, aud habits, sutliciently justify me ; 


‘a “| Would rather form my panegyric. It 
mm suifice for me to observe, that’ at the 


*, a me hen I should have written that piece, 
ty “ ready to expire under a mortal com- 
1 tay and had received the sacrament as a 
ut i ‘gman. Can any reasonable man sup- 


: ~ i would have thought of such calumnies 
Aber state, or even could have dictated 
rehienn advantage could I expect. to 
m so dark a proceeding, which was 
lion of expose me to the hatred and detest- 
reasonable and honest man? 
then to all my brethren, ecclesiastics 


ye tide » and to all those to whom this 
shall cometo hand, that I bave 
ow en, and that I could not have written 


which is circulated tinder my name. 


MALTA. 
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‘¢ me, and have had connexioti with me; they 
“ acknowledge me incapable of having written 
“it. I will that this declaration, signed by 
“ me, and duly attested by a notary, shall be 
‘set forth wherever it may be necessary, 
“in order that the public may ,have likewise 
“ an authentic proof of the truth, and of my 
“innocence. Done in the city of La Valette, 
“in the island of Malta, the 3d of October 
1800. DE TIGNE, 

_ Grand Prior of Champagne.” 
[Here follow the declarations of the wit- 
nesses, and of the notary. ]|—These are the 
means that have been employed to impose 
upon the more romantic and fantastical than 
chevateresque author of the challenge to sove- 
reigns, and of the Northern Confederacy, to over- 
whelm an unfortunate honest man, by per- 
suading a married sovereign of the Greek church 
that he had the right himself with Aonorary, 
married, Greek, and Catholic chevalierss to 
judge evithout a hearing, upon ferged accusa- 
tions, as unlikely as untrue, the chief of a re- 
ligious Catholic Order, bachelors upon oath, who 
could not be judged without being heard, and 
only by a legal chapter assembled of all the 
divisions (/angues) of the Order, under the 
countenance of the Pope. Doubtless. the 
Grand Master Hompesch has been culpable, if 


| it be true that notice had been given him, and, 


being so, that he had still had the power to 
proceed against the traitors; yes, if it be so, 
he has been to blame himself, chief of the very 
essence of the Catholic nobility, to believe 
that indulgence and confidence would bring 
back his knights to duty and to honour. But 
the great ones of the earth, who would judge 
him upen that, for the fact of weakness, would 
they not be apprehensive that he should say to 
them in the words of the Gospel, 4e who is 
without fault, let him cast the first stone at me? 
The pretended dismission given by the Grand 
Master Hompesch is equally exceptionable ; he 
could not give it but in the form above men- 
tioned, speaking of his judgment, and still 
would it be requisite that it should be accepted 
by the tribunal composed in this manner. ~ 
This pretended dismissal never existed, except 
in a letter to Paul the First from the,Grand 
Master, whose counsels had engaged: him,, for 
the repose of the world, to flatter his folly, in 
seeming to legalize it in some manner 5 but this 
letter was never even answered by Paul, The 
Pope besides, and the /angues of this Order in 
Spain and Portugal, have never ceased to, ac- 
knowledge, and to call the Baron. Hompesch 
Grand Master. He caused to appear then suc- 
cessively two justificatory addresses . equally 
convincing and noble; and it is useless to repeat 
that the money which the: French permitted 
him to carry away from, Malta, he deposited 
at his arrival-on the continent in the first, chest 
belonging to the Order, exposing himself to 
the most extreme misery, which had menaced 
him really, if he had been equally abandoned, 
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has been by his knights in Malta and Russia. 
if in our times, then, those who reclaim rights 
for themselves were the first to acknowledge 
and respect them towards others, the Grand 
Master Hompesch would be before all re- 
instalied and, replaced in his dignity. Those 
sentiments of justice, loyalty, and humanity, | 
manifested by Alexander the First, allow no 
supposition that he will oppose so equitable a 
measure. ‘The Grand Master might after that 
give in his dismission legally, and wish well for 
the safety of Malta under a new Grand Master, 
and under the eventual guarantee stipulated 


for that island. As to his base accusers, it will | forwarded to the King of England, and to Bu 


suffice by ranging them under the same class | 
as those who have delivered up Malta to the 
French, to yield them up to the contempt of 
mankind, PHILALETHES, 


} 
i 


ft Letter addressed to Philalethes, from a Man 
Sill as well disposed, but better informed than 
himself, d@ted March 7, 1802. 


Tue Times declares, * that the Grand Mas- 
“ ter caused a letter, written by the Bailly of 
* Tigné, to be circulated at the moment of the 
* elections.” This is false. ‘The letter was 
inserted in the Italian gazettes, in 1800. Paul 
the First was then living; this letter was sent 
to Paul the First, attested by twelve witnesses, 
present at the declaration of the Bailly of 
Tigneé, viz. the Baillies Radasters, Belmont, 
Barres, Glugny, St. Fois, the Commander I'ri- 
eon, the Knight Djexae, brother Lewis Abate, 
and John Lewis Reddi, conventual chaplains ; 
‘Augustin Chiappe, merchant; Francis deena, 
commissary of the granaries, and the notary 
Irendo, who received the solemn act from the 
magistrate of Messina, by whom it was lega- 
lized.. ‘The Vienna Gazette, ot the 16th of 
May 1801, has made mention of it, and quot- 
ed the Italian gavettes. li this declaration has 
not had more publicity, it is because the news- 

apers, who received it, were afraid of offend- 
ing Paul the First, and dared not to give it 
to their readers. “They were even afraid of 


' London was the rebellion of a minoritv.—Th 


| words of a letter written by the Grand Maste 


inserting a reply toa letter written by Delomien. | 
—In the printed memorial, which J send you, | 
you -will see that the Grand Master is invio- | 
lables that the General Chapter is only legis-, 
dative by the consent of the Grand Master and 

the Pope ; that it can only approve or reject the | 


- matters laid before it by the Grand Master for 


its discussion § that it has no jnitiative power ; | 
that its duration is limited by the Grand Mas- | 


ter, who presides in, the, persons of his dele | 


gates, who breaks up the assembly when 
pleases, and. annuls all ats transactions, accord- 
ang.to his pleasure: afterwards follow the ether | 


powers; for, being Co-propricters, they. are | 
interested an the admission of uo statutes that 


ean. be offensive tothem. You. will sce that the 


Pope cannot pass senience upon the Grand Master | | 
Uhecause he. isa sovereign. ‘he Pope m3y of this kind took place. “The prion 
Bass. sentence upon the. religicux; but bere | knowledgéd Paul the 
43 nothing contrary to canonical forma. | Rome, who is under the 
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The Pope may pass séntence upon the Knights 
for offences against the Grand Master: by 
there exists a written law which commany 
silence as to the Grand Master, and a lay 
which forbids every General Chapter-to ip 
fringe upon the rights and prerogatives of the 
Grand Master.—The Maltese deputation 


majority had assembled in parishes, aad és 
manded the restoration of the Order, and th 
Grand Master Hompesch. This majority had 
deputies at Paris and Rome. The proceeding 


bears date the roth November 1801, and wa; uld 

ould 
naparte, thanking them, in the name of the Mal: 3 may 
tese, for having restored their Sovereign Hon 


peschy and the Order. ‘These are the precise 


himself, on the 17th of January in the presest Hore 
year, and I have in my possession the pro-¥qMould 
ceedings of the different deputations from 179 Among: 
to the present day.—I have also in my hanc:a 
summary, which I drew up, of the correspont- Mmould 
ence of the knights with the Grand Master, Ction 
since the pretended abdication: it consists o Maken, 
five hundred letters, expressive of fidelity ad MM wh: 
attachment, and of requests for nomination 
Among them are letters from Sicilian, Porto menture 
guese, and Spanish knights; and justificatory CO 
memorials given in by these knights, who wet 
al! at Malta, who saw the treason and poitte: Ided 1 
out the traitors—those who were desirous ¢ 
poisoning and assassinating the Grand Mastet a pived 
This agreement of sentiment between knig 
of different nations, writing at a considerable = 
distance from each other, is an evident pou Maggee!:. 
of the innocence of the Grand Master 
ander the First did not-openly constrain, bi q 
he privately demanded: several priors 
plained of the violence used to force a tex 
elect. The Prior of Bohemia, for 
declared on the 4th of December, a 
ignorant of the Grand Mastership berg 
The 18th of the same month was 
election !—--Portugal, Spain, 
Rome, neither voted, nor replied to al ee 
tation. Spain alone formsa 2 ‘ 
has hitherto not declared herself 
amine this pretended dismission. The 
take from the Grand Master the able 
signing his situation. He must 
of the Pope, and if it be ster ca ithe 
liberty to resign.—The Grand 
in his resignation to the Pope council 
hibited from giving it, even to ed this PU" MEEPS Cou 
the Order. The council demande but it Be me: 
lege about two hundred yours no 
refused by the Pope, in order RE! io 
| Master advanced in years might whet barks ¢ 
a cabal, to resign. his he: alot give 
Pope has accepted the resignat election evig 
has the power of notifymg’¢ ance, Rese 
the council. In the present ist never 
‘The Btiteg 
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Py spe, never replied to’ Paul the First; but al- 
addressed his letters to Hompesch.—We 


Bs: CHARMILLY ON THE PEACE, 


five days after the arrival of the Russian courier. 
—The very excess of folly could alene’ have 


ow to the protectorship of Alexander | marched with so rapid a step. ‘This priotship 


| Order will never be able to harmonize with ite 


1 aw Mie First. It is an usurpation. ‘The protectors | can only extst by violence. ‘The Pope and the 
to im MEturally springing from tthe Order, are the 

of the BB svereiyens in whose states the Order has any | 


EB ssessions. ‘This protection is natural: it ts 


On 

—The eir duty to watch over the political and ter- | 

1d des 

rd the 

vid 

ceding Her. A protector in an exalted situation, | than a foreign soldiery 
wa ould be offensive to the other sovereigns: he 

0 Buy ould thereby become their lord paramount 


Men a portion of their own territory. If he 


Hom GRBs cssed other superior attributes, the Order | 
precit fmmould, in fact, lose its sovereignty and inde- 
Mast Budence; without independence it would be- 


and 


Mere the instrument of an individual, 


¢ pro ould no longer be enjoyed m common 
mig Jemongst the knights. It is therefore the policy 
and: i all the states of Europe that the Order 
spond. ould be delivered from so unheard-of a pro- 


viaster, 


of 


meection.-In Russia many a false step has been 
Seescn, more from ignorance than design. But 


ity and A what sort of counsellors has she listened ? 
ations. Wicividuals, strangers to the Order, to ad- 
Portus nturers—You have well exposed the ridicu- 


icatory e's composition of this Order, and of these 
0 wert huissian knights: to your account might be 
pointed meced the following particulars. ‘The newly 
ous priorship (for the intelligence was re- 
Vast ied at Malta only five days before the place 
knight taxen) had not been acknowledged by the 
deravt cr priors, In fact, they had not time for so 
t prot mons. The enrolment had not taken place, 
—Aler go: even the notices of this affiliation. It exists 


in, bit RY Dy the condescension of those sovereigns 
s cot RRO acknowledged Paul the First Grand Mas- 


Nevertheless, it is this very priory that is 


anxious, by the assistance of a few persons, 


BS orial existence of the Order; they are in- | pose, and to change the statutes of th 
Brested in so doing. With its religious and | If the Order were to cease to be religious, the 
eternal discipline they have no concern what- | persons composing It would be nothing more 


hem t0 ', and whe obliged their priors to do the 
camply pic. But this wag an act of violence, and 
Mogether illegalh—-But of what use is this 
quit priorship, composed as it is of 
day? fismatics and married men? Can it be re- 
scoted in the council? Not for that coun- 
be i” ie "ust entirely consist of profés, that is to | 


t 

statute 

of for the same reason, 

| of voting, nor of enjoying dignities ; be- 
the priors must of necessity be profes. 


because these profes can alone be | 
of the Order. It can have no 
is existence : and as the Order is itself 
has every where the distinctive 
at religion, No name can possibly 
ie or “ to this singular creation: and this is 
that these Russian endowments, 
bild’s of commanderies, are mere 
unless the Order had. been con- 
and that the Order not been con- 
Very clear; because Malta was taken 


vyhom I will not eall apostates, to judge; to de- 
of the Order. 


, even in Malta itself, 
which would remain attached to their country, 
their wives, and their children; and, having 
no chief, must be destroyed by other hands 
immediately ; otherwise it would devour itself. 


- 


INTERESTING ExTRActTs from Col.Charmilly’s 
Refutation of Bryan Edwards's Historical 
Survey of the French Colony of St Domingo sg 
pointing out the fatal Consequences of a 
Peace with the French Republic 3 and particu 
larly as it regards our Possessions in the Last 
and West Indies. [Written in November 
1797+] 

Wury, Sir, did you not call the attention of 
Great Britain to the happy situation in which 
she finds herself, in spite of the war? Why 
did you not publish this great truth, viz. that 
the commerce of all Europe has centred in 
England? Why did you not draw the atten- 
tion of the public to this happy and important 
fact, that she alone bas preserved ber manu- 
factures, and increased her commerce? Why 
did you not exhibit the English navy as being 
more Hourishing than ever, and that of her 
enemies almost destroyed? the Dutch navy 
annihilated; Spain flying before the British 
flag, blecked up in her ports, or reduced to 
burn her ships with her own hands, to prevent 
their falling into those of her conquerors, as at 
la Trinité? In short, why did you not call 
the attention of your country to her flourishing 
situation, the true period of her glory, in be- 
ing mistress of all the European colonies, her 


oh ee the Catholic, Apostolic, Ro-| flag flying triumphant in every sea? What 
a ch: which the Russian priors are | could the friends of England desire more? 

* Xan it arrive at the least preferment?} What could a commercial nation hope for 
Thus it is not ca-| more than to be mistress of the commerce of 


the whole world? Did those who laid the 
foundation of this amazing power hope or fore- 


me — take the title of knights, be- | see, that your Navigation Act would have pro- 
. aatados that purpose, it is necessary to pass | duced so many and such glorious successes to 
=  c 4novitiate: nor become members of | Great Britain! 


In short, ahy do you not repeat 
to your readers, that PEAC® ALONE may make 
you lose, in a wery little time, all these-mighty 
advantages *—Why do you not draw the at- 
tention and thoughts of your readers to the 
gigantic power of the Fretich upon the conti- 
nent? Why did you'not exhibit the critical 
situation of your country fallen from her power, 
if peace gives her enemies the means of recover- 
ing their tosses, their manufactures, their’ com- 
merce, and particularly the re-establishment of 


their -nawy, by recovering their colonies ?~Why 
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’ war!—For, according to what is going on in 


far from their country; they wished it, and 


feet “upon the fate of ‘Carthage ! 
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ou hot fepeat to your eotntrymen, that | 


did 

England can only lose, and gain nothing by 
peace? Why did you not remind her that she 
can only make restitution without receiving 
any thing in exchange? In short, why did 
you not prove that no peace with the republic 
can be made with safety, from the uncertainty 
of ber situation and her government ? that, being 
surrounded with many eXterior enemies, and 
having many interior ones, 4 civil war in France 
is every moment ready to burst forth ? — Even 
in this situation, evil? England venture to dis- 
erm? And, if she does not, what advantages 
will indemnify her for the sacrifices she must 


—-- 


make for a peace, which will never be of long 
duration; but which, doubt it not, would 
bring upon her greater dangers than the 


Ttaly end Germany, you should remind your 
readers that the French revolution is more 
dangerous for all the European nations by a 
peace than by a war. If England were to 
make peace, how could she preserve herself 
from the poison which would soon be brought 
to her by a Frenci: ambassador and that heap 
of Jacobins that would be attached to his suite? 
How could she preserve herself from their 
principles, if, in spite of the war and her care- 
ful watchfulness, this country has several times 
been upon the point of being overturned? In 
short, how could she prevent, in the people 
of this country, the consequence of this dread- 
ful reflection (supported by the example of the 
success and presence of republican envoys)? 
They were desirous of placing themselves m 
the situation of those who possessed every thing, 
and they fixed themselves there dy assassinat- 
ing, by pillaging, and by forcing them to wander 


they have succeeded. + - - - - —In fine, Sir, 
why do you not rouse the public spirit of your 
country against her real enemies? Why do 
You not remind your countrymen of that pro- 
found hatred which has for so many ages exist- 
ed between the two countries?) Why do you 
not animate their courage by reminding them 
of the wars for these 300 years past, in which 
the English have so often triumphed? Why, 
above all, do you not continually repeat to the 
English, that the nature of ber government, her 
sition, her population, and her climate, destined 
er only to be @ secondary power ; and say to 
her: “In spite of the efforts of a numerous, 
“ brave, and active nation, we are become the 
“ first gnaritime power in the world? Why 
“ should we not support ourselves in this hap- 
py situation, since we are enabled so to do 
“by all the united advantages arising from 
circumstances? Would it be more difficult 
for ‘us to’ preserve the situation in which we 
“ have placed ourselves than to attain it ?”— 
War alone, I repeat it to you, Sir, can enable 
-you to preserve that noble and magnificent 
ition—<citd » you will soon descend 

tm it.—May Great Britain and her chiefs re- 
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greatet similitude than ote disposed to 
lieve between the sittation of the French ind 
English, with that of the Romans and Cartha 
ginians. Let England cast her eyes vpon the 
new republic that has just established itself at 
herdoors! Let her consider the effects of that 
force (of a nation consisting of twenty.4ys 
millions of souls), which, whilst forming its! 
into a republic, has from the beginning of this 
government, uncasy from its nature, given » 
the bravest and most turbulent people in the sworld 
those successes which Rome in her most glo: 
rious days neVer surpassed! Let England for 
a moment reflect upon the power of this peo 
ple, who, by their revolution, have made 
themselves the friends of the populace in all »» 
tions /—In short, consider, Sir, and repeat is 
the bosom of the Senate of your country, !» 
your friends, and to your readers, that France) 
in spite of the misfortunes attending her revo 
Intion, in spite of the destruction of her 
finances and commerce, is arrived at such 4 
height as to be able to extend her frontier 
and has acquired a new population, consisting 
of upwards of eight millions ; represeut to yout J 
readers and the English in general, that tt 
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Scheldt, the Maese, and all the coasts and . 
ports, from the Texel to the Straits of Gir. MA 
tar, and the Adriatic, ave now in the power d Beteccivi 


her natural enemy. J ask what degree of fore 
must that nation attain after ten years paw 
avhich she alone hereafter will be able to break: 
What will become of all the neighbouny 
states, if her finances, her commerce, and ler ot 
lonies, and through that Aer navy, are restore’ 
Do you think that England can long rem" 
free, ruler of the seas and the commerce of ue 
universe ? It is not difficult to foresee her ©" 
if the French republic, from her foundation, © 
more powerful than all Europe. What ©" 
she be, when order in her finances, ber @" 
ture, her commerce, manufactures, she 
navy, are placed in such a situation 
efforts of the peaceable French 
capable of raising them to? What will ye 
be the fate of England, when we know 
the French are, of all other people, eS 
active, the most uneasy, and the most 
for war? Yes, the ostentation of 
soon be eclipsed, if England, who 
and ought, to stop the increase of 
power, does not support herself m the 
situation in which chance, 
constitution, her manufactures, and her 
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say to France, You have rendered yous” ith 
considerable power the Bthout 
evhat right bad you? Strength an he 
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that we suffer neither ‘you nor your 


22) ber warriors. 
Semel in her true situation, let all her efforts be 
emirected towards her commerce, her navy, and 


came manner as your two. or three millions | 


ational guards will secure to you the sove- 
of the continent, 


Your conquests, 
activity, and. our safety, demand and re- 


Dies to have more than a certain number of ships 


q BF car; and that you possess no colonies: the 
is come when England, from necessity, 
concentrate all her power and force within 
alls and wooden fortress¢s.—The English 
Beeation is arrived to the highest degree of pro- 
eierity, and the cruel revolytion which has 
ined every other nation, has enriched the Eng- 


th nation; ber commerce, manufactures, and 


are in a flourishing state; her cre- 
Seas: is unimpaired in spite of her enemies; her | 
Meoubles are domestic, and are, as to herself, a 
Seemily concern, and with which, her situation 

Bpreveuts foreign powers from interfering. She 


s nothing to fear then—peace, yes, peace alone; 


CHARMILLY. ON THE PEACE. 


Mepis precious blessing, 90 advantageous for all | 
ople, is dangerous for her. This is the agree- | 
e)!: and smiling enemy whom she should mis- 


Fust, whom she ought to dread more than 
Let her secure her- 


fer possessions in the two Indies, and she will 
bon see her enemy reduced to the necessity of 


such commercial lasvs as her interest 
me licr situation will dictate to her to pre- 


ribe!—You might opine these simple truths 
D your readers in a hundred different ways, 


Band which you might support by a comparison 


ee = 


tored 
remain 


of the 


meewcen the situation of the two nations. 
th the warlike and mercantile navy of Eng- 


fei are carried to a height beyond any ex- 
ever mentioned jn history. France fur- 
an absolute contrast to this situation ; 


ithout finances, without credit, with few 
W materials, without manufactures, with a 
mining agriculture : she is without commerce 
cll as without either qwarlike or mercan- 
me "vy; and, whatever may be said of her, 

mut the means of procuring one. Why then 


fee ould not Great Britain say to France : “ By 


ie ‘ic extent of your European conquests which 


% lul for us to make peace by restoring to you 
fey of those we have taken, either from you 
or your allies in the two Indies: conse- 


danger. to her. 


and he 


me the 


fee YOu have kept, you are become too power- 


2 beg we will make peace only upon con- 
ee that one of the fundamental bases 

stall be, that yon and your allies shall, at 
no period whatever, have above a certain 
peiber of ships of war:”” then the peace may 
“th Lonourable and useful to England, and 
If she makes any 
ty she will soon lose her power in the In- 
r western colonies; for if, forget- 
Situation, her glory, her interest, 
power to. which she is raised 3 
tr to obtain.a momentary peace, 
a. ~ “tain restores the Cape of Good Hope, 
male, and Ceylon, tothe Dutch, what 
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tayelve months these possessions will be occupied by 


French garrisons, which will be voluntarily re- 
ceived by the Dutch, or by the supreme order of the 
French republic, that domineers over then— 
What must be the consequence that will ensue? 
Why, 12 or 15,000 French will be carried to 
the Bast Indies, both by these ports as well as 
by the islands of France and Bourbon, . In 
short, if the French should at any time here- 
after penetrate into India, I can venture to pre- 
dict, that the English would soon after possess 
no territorial property there.—But let England 
not deceive herself! The natural hatred between 
the tayo nations has attained to that degree among 
the French, which is the cause that republics newer 
forgive. Jt is at present then a deadly war Le- 
tween the tava powers, in which Engiand will 
come off victoriously, but by making only a 
conditional peace, and preserving the means of 
causing it to be observed. Moreover, in the 
treaty which she may some time or other con- 
clude, she cannot and must not forget to have 
a positive determination concerning the mea- 
sures she is to take to preserve herself against 
the catechism _of the French revolution and ihe 
catechisers. Upon any other conditions, war is 
much better for England than peace. 


England is the only power that has a navy 
capable of defending such a great colony, on 
which the fate of Jamaica absolutely depends; 
for I repeat it to you, Sir, to all the colonists, and 
Great Britain, the fate of Jamaica will follow 
that of St. Domingo, Should the latter be re~ 
established, the former will be saved; if it be 
delivered up to the French, "famaica qiil 
speedily be destroyed; and, so far from a powerful 
empire being established in that island, such as 
you here speak of, I predict that al/ the colonics 
in the Antilles will be entirely and speedily ruined 
and annihilated, 


If the East Indies are exposed to the greatest 
dangers from a sued for and shameful peace, the 
western colonies will be much sooner.and more 
certainly exposed by it, as it- would allow the 
French to re-enter their colonies. In order ta 
convince both you.and our readers, particuy 
larly those who know that the regimen. of s/a- 
very is absolutely necessary in the colonics of the 
Antilless let them read what judicious and. ip- 
formed men, acquainted with the colonies and 
the interests of France, men. possessing. great 
talents, and having the interest. of their caun+ 
try at heart, have lately said, in the councils 
of the republic, respecting the importance of 
the colonies to France.—-After such an acknow+ 
ledgment, wil] England. furnish France with 
the means of recovering her losses, in order 
that. she may increase. herimmense power? Ii, 
by their conqnest, the. Frepch are masters, so 
as to give jaw to the continent, what does there 
remain for. Bogland; in erder to balance this 
new power, but to preserve the empire of the 
seas, which. henceforth: nothing ean deprive 
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—If England compares her situation with that | (and I think I have promed it) which are, and 
of every other power, she will be very caretul 
how she makes a peace that will deprive her of 
all the advantages of an unprovoked war; 
avbich alone has preserved her from complete de- 
struction, and procured her those advantages 
which, as a commercial nation, she could, | 3 
ought never, to have expected; advantages | commerce, that is to say, of their real power, 
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and 


will be more serviceable to her than all the con 
quests of the French will ever be to their x. 
public, and which she has purchased at ‘so dey 
a rate; whilst England is sound in all her party, 
and is neistress of all the colonies which belonged 
to her enemies, and thereby mistress of thei 
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BMouLEcTION OF THE DEBATES IN BOTH | 


HOUSES OP PARLIAMENT, 

and relative to, the Preliminary and Definitive 
Me Treaties of Peace, between Great Britain and 
ie France; the former signed at London, on the 1st 
ume of October 1801, and the latter at Amiens, on 
the of March 1802. 


OF LORDS *, OCTOBER 29TH, 


BoLTon, in moving the address, ad- 
Meericd to the royal communication of the 
Seercliminaries of peace between Great Britain 
meen fiance being ratified by the respective 
Meepuctries. Of the nature of the ground on 
Seetich the House then stood, with respect to 
pressing its sentiments on that part of the 
Meepcech, his Lordship displayed much constitu- 
Beene! knowledge in commenting 3 and we un- 
him to observe, that by. their Lord- 
Meeps voting the address he should have the 
Pnour to propose, they were not pledged to 
Meeprrove of the specific terms. However, he 
meee’ to remark, that the truly desirable event 


4 


question gawe the most heart-felt satisfaction 
mec, too, he had to remark, heshould have 
gular discussion, and on which occasion he 
fee'obation. He was perfectly aware that 
q gree of suspicion on the grounds of such 
such investigations alone would a satisfac- 

ity of such proving advantageous or the 

the present insfance, his sentiments, in de- 
ie that the terminationwf the arduous con- 
in the national resources forscontinuing 
have to.weigh the probability of their 
: This debate-was on the motion for an address, 
Which subject the King had, in his 

‘ridged account of all the debates during the 


4 pcvery rank and description of people, in every 
mae'r of bis Majesty’s dominions ; and on this 
me occasion to trouble their Lordships with 
my cctail, as the period would come for its 
< pressed his hope their Lordships would, 
eae joy and thankfulness, unite their voice of 
examinations, with respect to measures 
that importance, were necessary; and a 
4 amination, might constitutionally be held. 
fe’ opinion be givemas to the merits of par- 
meelsr terms, and a knowledge of the proba- 
in verse, be attained: he therefore could. not 
| 3 an to trespass on the House, by intruding, 
» On this very important subject; at the 
fm time, he could not refrain from observ- 
mm Which we were recent] 
oq y engaged, did 
part, proceed in the least any 
@ want of the necess supplies for 
Against this consideration they 
ig able to maintain advanta 
& commensu- 
2 Drotracted they would, 
Wer to the King’s 5 h; 
et peech; so much of it only 
taken ag applies to the peace with 
ter, vol..i. p. 1.) adverted. The 
‘Will sec, in the first volume of the Register, : 
he important subject of the 
Beate ac Scessary to give this Gad 
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in considering the important topic of the con- 
clusion of peace, also have to recollect the 
situation in which the scanty remaants of the 
independent powers of. Europe, which were 
opposed to France, then stood. With respect 
to Britain herself, the case was widely diifer- 
ent ; that noble spirit of loyalty and patriotism 
which pervaded all ranks, from. the highest to 
the lowest, rendered her superior to any attack 
which our powerful adversary was capable of 
making. 


Lorp Litrorp seconded the motion for 
their Lordships agreeing thereto. He thought 
there must exist but one opinion in that House 
with respect to the leading feature of his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious speech; namely, the an- 
nouncing the happy and glorious termination of 
the most arduous contest this country was ever 
engaged in; a contest equally glorious to the 
arms of the nation in its progress, and to its 
couficils in its successful and bappy termination. 
His Lordship observed, the wise and wigorous 
measures of Ministers had placed the nation in 
such a state, as that we might truly say, 

——‘* Our castle’s strength 

** Would laugh a siege to scorn.” 
It was such as clearly evinced what may be 
effected by the crise operation of British 
force. Considering the national circumstances 
in other points of view, their Lordships could 
not contemplate the prospect with less satis- 
faction. ‘The blessings of peace were restored 3 
—not through any means of humiliation or 
national disgrace, but on terms equally honour 
able and advantageous : these we reaped as the 
well-earned fruit of our exertions under the 
guidance of the wisdom of his Majesty’s 
councils, ,Our objects were thus attained, and 
the real ones of our warfare, namely, the at- 
tainment of security for ourselves, and the 
preservation of our good faith to our allies. 
Their Lordships had that. day the satisfaction 
of beholding their sovereign in the exercise of 
his best prerogative, in announcing the return 
Of peace, and with it the increase of prosperity 
and happiness to his people. 


The Duxe of Beprorp rose, and observed, 
that with respect to a peace, generally speak- 
ing, he believed Ahere was but one opinion ia 
the House ; for his part, he sincerely congratu- 
lated their Lordships and the country an the 
attainment of that invaluable. blessing. 

~ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS}, OCTOBER 29TH, 180%. 


Lorp Lovatine, in moving the address, 
said, he was fully impressed with the import- 
ance of the communication they had just re- 
ceived from the Throne. He did not doubt he 
should be joined by every one in heart-felt 
congratulations upon the happy events which 
had been formally announced, events which 


" This debate was on the address, in answer co 
the King’s specch. 
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consummated the glory of the British arms, 
securcd the interests, maintained inviolate the 
honour, and bid fair to increase and consoli- 
date the prosperity of the British empire. In 
contemplating the Aappy conclusion of peace, he 
saw every reason to hope for a still further in- 
crease of those blessings which had hitherto 
peculiarly distinguished this kingdom, calcu- 
lated to meet every wish and desire of the 
people. In looking back upon those successes 
which had ultimately led, after a severe 
struggle, to the happy event we were now called 
upon to celebrate, there was every reason for the 
most unbounded exultation. Success had 
crowned his Majesty’s arms, both by sea and 
land, in along train of victories and triumphs ; 
amongst which he could not sufficiently dwell 
upon the late glorious success of our arms in 
Egypt, which appeared to have immediately 
led to a pacification with the French republic. 
Tt would be of course irregular for him to enter 
into any detail relative to the terms of the 
peace with the French republic; but he did 
not doubt, when the preliminary treaty was 
laid before the House, it would be found that 
no material interest of the country had been 
neglected ; but that, on the other hand, every 
provision had been made which could be considered 
as necessary to the welfare of the kingdom, or 
expedient for its security. He trusted it would 
be found to be a glorious termination of the war. 


Mr. Wopexouse said, he felt confident 
in the approbation which, he doubted not, 
would be awarded to the address by the vote 
of the House. He joined with sincere 
congratulation in the general joy expressed 
upon the subject of a treaty of peace with 
France, in which the security of the country was 
amply provided for, aud its interest firmly main- 
¢ained. Every one must, he said, feel a con- 
siderable degree of elation at the sappy and 
glorious termination of a war which was not 

egun for the purpose of gratifying the ambi- 


_ tion, or extending the territories of Britain, 


but which she was compelled to commence 
and carry on during the long period in-which 
we had been fated to continue it, for the pur- 
pose of preserving her honour and her interest, 
and the dearest rights of religion and independ- 
ence; and which had been thus terminated 
by a treaty of peace; which, though it could 


“not now be discussed in detail, would, he was 


convinced, be found adequate to every purpose 
of honour, of interest, and of security. 


Mr. Fox rose, and in a few words expressed 
his most cordial concurrence in the address to 


_ his Majesty upon the happy and long-desired 


attainment of peace with France. It was an 


event on which he desired to express his sin- 
_cerest joy and exultation—an event in which 
_the people of England had the greatest cause 


to rejoice and exu/f; and, for the present, he 


_ felt it unnecessary:to trespass on the attention 
. Of the House beyond this 


short but sincere ex- 
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pression of his sentithent on the event, and tg 
declare his hearty assent in the address. 


Mr. Pitt next addressed the Chair: «] rise, 
Sir,” said he,*‘to express my sincere satisfactiog 
in being called upon, for almost the first time, 
to concur with the Hon. Gentleman in a vor 
of the House, which, from all present appear. 
ances, promises to be unanimous. | shail not 
now, Sir, eriter at large’ on the subject of the 
pacification with the Northern Powers, nor on 
the preliminaries of peace with France; but 
when I come to state the grounds of my opi 
nion relative to the Northern Convention, and 


to those prehminaries; when I come to state mn. I 
my cordial approbation of them beth, perhaps it e cat 
will be seén that they arise from considerations bd be 
of a different nature from those which guide eral 


the vote and opinion of the Hon. Gentlemat 
opposite (Mr. Fox). I behold them, Sir, with 
the most exalted satisfaction ; and, to whatever 
inferior criticisms either of them may be liabl, 
I think that, on the whole, they afford matter 
of great joy and exultation to the country, and 
entitle the Government to its warmest appr 
bation and most grateful thanks.” 


Mr. WinpH Sir, it is a very pail 
task to me to declare my sentiments in oppos 


tion to those with whom J have long agret Be MInat 
But as the address proposed to the House dot Bm the be 
not go to pledge us to any specific approbatios B00 
of the measure: of peace, it is not now 
intention to’ enter into a consideration of the aes th: 
question of the terms; especially, as nae: 4 seg 
opportunity will be presented, when J maf a hot 
state to the House those reasons upon wile i? ey 
I found my disapprobation of them. It é 
therefore, my intention this day to 

negative to the proposed address, but to “ ‘ ig 
for the day of discussion, when | shall go = Base s 
fully into the subject ; at the same ee ent 
ing to be understood, that, in nds, 
motion of to-day, Ido not feel be knesg 

to support. any future motions 
ject.—This point being secured, 51, 
be inclined to leave my opinion, ° "4 ich it 

sons which are to support it, to whic 
that debate which may be expecied for it 


take place, if the declarations of opinion” 
favour of the peace did no 
require similar declarations 0” 
those who find themselves compe?! ne 
demn it. Other reasons also make ae ‘ 
to say a word or two even in the ee ort 
of the business. To dissent 
lent opinion, to be a solitary ost the Be 
midst of general rejoicing, to thers gist 
sadness while the countenances ° 
with joy; to be sunk in dejection a 
ency, 
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one must be anxious to explain, 
fas to make known. the genet’ 
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Bod that those who.are. united in feeling 
bay, nevertheless, be perfectly opposite in 
vtinent. An instance, Sir, may be seen this 
Bry night: the Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
x), and my Right Hon, Friend near me, 
th agree in rejoicing and exulting in the 
esent peace, though, I presume, on reasons 
idely different. It is my fortune, on the other 
ind, Sir, to agree with the Hon. Gentleman 
posite (Mr. Fox) in his opinions, but to 
fier from him wholly in his feelings. Ido 
ink, with him, that this is a glorious peace 
r France; but I nevertheless do not agree in 
feeling cither with that Hon. Gentleman or my 
Memon. Friends. ‘This, Sir, may serve to explain 
Meee cause of that diversity which I unhappily 
See) between my own opinions and those more 
prevalent in the country. If I have 
fee partaken in the rejoicings, it is because I 
meve not been able to convince myself that 
feecrc are any real or solid causes for rejoicing : 
Sees because I fear, that, before many years shall 
mess Over our heads, this rejoicing will be 
Meened into repentance and bitter sorrow: it 
mee ccause I dread that the advantages which 
meeece May bring will be transient and unsubstan- 
me, and be followed, at no very distant period, 
{the commencement of endless calamity and 
po fee I have seen all around me bonfires and 
ninations; have heard the joyous ringing 
» dot Mimmmtne bells. But, were they the signs of any 
pation fe good? the effects of any well-founded 
w of mmeonal joy? or rather, were they not the 
{he ii ts that were to light up our sepulchre, and 
futut fie “cll which was tolling us to our graves? 
maj consent to appear in my wedding- 
whit until know whether the feast, to 
is no es | am invited, be really a wedding or a 
ve eral. Sir, I speak in periect plainness and 
o wot from the bottom of my heart, and 
nore the solemnity of a death-bed declaration 
wish much resembling that in which we 
tot and), when I declare, that my Hon. 
ledge - nds, who, in a moment of rashness and 
have fatally put their hands to this 
ho harve signed the death-qwarrant of their 
he They have given it a blow, under 
may languish for a few years, but 
Ido not conceive how it is pos- 
jos Fever to recover. Ifeel how very 
ae DC it is to deal in predictions, which I 
make them most tly wi 
fe true. cevoutly wish may never 
in affairs now also the uncertainty of all 
bounds tons am not profane enough to 
23. for ‘as of Providence ; 
Which ope now appears, any 
ny nian woukd rationally acted upon, such 
ch anxious) re to avow, I can see, 
oF ook for it, no possible 
h could is but one thing 
the powe 2 country to counter- 
this fs cnr Ase of France on the continent ; 
merce and “vy? which depends upon our 
poss ay'gation, as these do upon 
is but the other hand, 
¢ thing wanting to them to make 
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their empire universal aswell by sea. as by land ; 
and that is, that they should have our commerce 
and navigation, and through that, a mean of 
re-establishing their marine ; this is now given 
into the hands of France, and the consequence 
seems to me inevitable.—Only one thing more, 
Sir, I shall notice, which is drawn from me by 
what has fallen from the Hon. Mover or Sccon- 
der, and is, I believe,.also to be found in the ad- 
dress. It is the calling of this an honourable 
peace. I would suggest, to the Hon. Gentle- 
man, and all who are to talk in tuture upon 
the subject, that the less is said of the honour 
of the thing the better.—It is besides highly 
impolitic in the Hon. Gentlemen in another 
view. They are undertaking more than they 
are required to do. Mueh as I think of na- 
tional honour, esteeming it as I do the very 
life and soul of the politics of. all great coun- 
tries, I will, for the sake of argument, in the 
present case, lay it entirely out of the question. 


I will be content if the Hon. Gentleman will 
shew me, that this'is a safe peace. Give 
me safety, and I will ask nothing more. If, 
however, my Honourable Friends were driven 
to it by fatal necessity, it must be a sufficient 
justification. Whether such imperious cir- 
cumstances existed, we shall hear on the day 
of discussion. It will certainly be wrong to 
condemn it prematurely;-I shall therefore wait 
patiently for that discussion, which will clear 
up the matter to the satisfaction of the House.” 


_ Mr. AppincTon.—+“ My Right Hon. Friend 
will pardon me if I decline going into the dis- 
cussion of the subject more minutely than the 
question now before the House immediately re- 
quires. His Majesty, in his gracious speech, 
says nothing more of the preliminaries of peace 
than, merely that copies of them shall be laid 


address moved by the Noble Lord, there is no 
such idea held out as that of pledging the 
House to any approbation of those prelimina- 
ries; and indeed it would savour much of pre- 
sumption to call upon this House to pledge 
itself in the approval of any measure, before it 
had an opportunity of taking that measure into 
consideration. My Right Honourable Friend 
himself set out with acknowledging the address 
bad no such tendency; and, therefore, he will 
acknowledge it is premature to anticipate, as 


he has done, any discussion upon the subject, 


when he can, at so early a day, have so much 
better an opportunity of discussing the preli- 
minaries thems¢lves—-My Right Honourable 
Friend says, that, in order to preserve the safe- 
ty of our marine, and secure the extent of our 
commerce and ngvigation, we ought to have 
extended our colonial system by refusing to 
surrender our conquests in“the war, in order ta 
counterbalance the power of France. But to this 
atiswer, that, relinquishing what we had con- 
quered was the only pledge for our security 3. and 
that it is in preserving our own constitution, and 
defending our own aes and not in the ex 
2 


before Parliament for consideration. In the : 
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tension of our territories by conquest, that we | 
hold ihe hest sureties for our rights and the exe 
tension of our commerce.—My Right Honourable 
Friend, who, I did imagine, would have been 
the last to depreciate the finances and resources 
of his country, has suggested that which is not 
founded in fact, namely, that the accedence 
to the treaty of peace, on the part of England, 
was the result of necessity, and of a want of 
the means to continiie the contest. But, Sir, 
I disclaim the motive so assigned by my Right 
Honourable Friend. J disclaim being a party to 
any such plea; and I thus publicly declare, that, 
had it been found indispensably necessary to cone 
tinue the contest, no deficiency whatever would 
have been found in the frances and resources of 
this country! and it would bave been the grossest 
dercliciion of my duty to have let such a suggestion 
pass uncontradicted —Many other subjects press 
on my mind, but I shall not trespass further 
on the attention of the House at this time; 
nor by an anticipation of topics that will come 
more properly for discussion at another day, 
interrupt the unanimity of this House upon the 
motion before you.” 


Mr. Surripan.—“ I feel no inclination what- 


-ever, Sir, by now rising, to oppose the gene- 


ral wish of the House, to deprecate all discus- 
sion of the preliminaries of peace, and to wait 
till that period when an opportunity will be 
given to all regularly to enter on the subject. 
Ihe Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
who spoke lately from the other side of the 
House, having stated his unwillingness to enter 
at present on this discussion, it was not with- 
out considerable surprise that I heard him en- 
ter so far intothat very discussion which he set 
out with deprecating. I shall certainly vote 
for the address which has now been moved, 
because it was not, as usual on’such occasions, 
an exact echo of the speech from the Throne. 
‘There were words, Sir, in the speech which, 
in my opinion, much to the honour of those 
who moved and seconded the address, are 
wholly omitted. The speech contained dis- 
tinct:ons and characters of the peace, which, 


_ if they had been re-echoed in the address, I, 


for one, have no hesitation in saying, that it 
could not possibly have received my support. 
Asto the address as it now stands, it does not 
appear liable to any great objection, and I have 
no wish ta disturb the unanimity of our vote. 
Notwithstanding the unanimity, however, with 
which this address is passed, I sincerely be- 
lieve, Sir, that if this were the time for men to 
celiver their opinions, if this were the moment 
when they were to speak out their feal 
thoughts, there never was a period of less real 
yinanimity.—/ A loud laugh.) The Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has spoken of the peace 
in terms to which I can by no means agree. J 
From kim in every expression by which be 
ratterized the peace as glorious and honour- 
able, Still more do J differ from those who | 


0 
Dele: 


contend that it was inexpedient to make 

at all. This, Sir, is a peace which fey ba 
is glad of, but no man can be proud of. (A 
loud cry of Hear! bear!) a peace 
ing a degradation of the national dignity, hich 


no truly English heart can feel with indifern:” 

Eart TEmPte, agreeing in the general en D 
timent of waving all discussion of the terns ot Re” 
the peace, expressed his intention to give the Hey t 
address his decided support. He rose duly | 
the present occasion to state to the Hous: tht HiNME, for 
in giving this support, he wished it to be u- SNOUT 
derstood that he gave not the smallest pledge me accu 


of his support of the measure of peace, forhe ENEODE 
had no difficulty in saying that this was a mw Je SUPE 
sure which he could not possibly approve. 4 gh 
ha 
rar 


t ease 


Mr. JAMES Martin expressed his sinwr 
pleasure ai the peace. 
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Lorp Romney rose to move an addres 
expressing an approbation of the peace, aul 
delivered a prefatory speech, in which, afte 
taking a view of the war, compared with the 


two former wars, he proceeded as follows:~ eth cc 
The treaty before the House secured all th 4 ch A 
important objects for which the war had bea Bey may 
carried on. The settlements of Ceylon a mt the 


Trinidad, which we retained, are of very cot 
siderable importance ; the first, both from ho: 
ductiveness and situation, and the second . 
roductiveness and capability of improven 
Besides, in India we have gained signal hee 
ries, combining acquisition with 
have conquered the Mysore, and entire 
stroyed the principal friend of 
the principal enemy of the British name, her: 
with his father Hyder Ally, has been bes ba 
either secretly or openly forming projec” 
tile to England. We have also: proc achet 
stitution to the allies who contmuc¢ 
to us. We have driven from the 7 ad a 
minions an enemy who had seized 
valuable part of the Sultan’s legally 
the granary of his metropolis. 
indeed, during the war, ewe debave 
nanimons liberality. We supporte en 
long as. our support could render 
useful assistance: when fidelity to 
longer beneficial to themselves, 
them from their engagements: ition ene 
no doubt, obtained very great 4 mn 
her territories, far surpassing 
Louis XTY. had achieved, 
conceived possible. But the age could 
were not the fault the conti 
prevent its gigantic € ed 
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This debate was on @ moue an and 
the Thione, approving of the 


ry stempt the recovery of the conquests of France 
BE rie continent, we should not be able to accom- 
our aim. Were we to persevere in a 


contest? Our loyal and patriotic 
mntry had, with most meritorious firmness 


j patience, borne all the enormous burdens 


extraordinary war, while they reckoned 
‘tee Mem necessary for their ultimate security ; but 
that was once attained, were we wan- 
othe gly to lavish away our resources, and in- 
yop burdens already so grievous? Should 
‘ht gat, for an island more or less, not necessary 
yn MEour security, or the a of the war, go 
ledge accumulating debt and aggravating taxes? 
or he ong the various classes of spirited and libe- 
‘mem Wage supporters of the war, all severely pressed 
mam its expense, were the country gentlemen, 
meno, having a fixed income, find their means of 
inert the conveniences of life, suitable to 


eeir rank in society, much diminished by the 
meeercase of prices and of taxes? These, and all 
t bers who have been hard pressed by the war, 
meee so cheerfully undergone every difficulty, 
meee it not to be pressed when it is no longer 
avben the objects of the contest are 
has been objected, that peace can- 
ue & lasting. One great security for its per- 
is the interest of both Britain and France. 
mae countries have immense capabilities, 
Sch in improving to the utmost extent, 

my may be so far from hurting each other, 
mae they may reciprocally promote their 
hest commercial interests. It appears, my 
ds, to me, that the treaty, of which the 
minaries are concluded, ensures to Britain 
mee’) 3 and, as far as the uncertainty of all 
me actions admits, promises a permanent 
: I think it our duty to return thanks to 
fe Majesty, and to express our approbation 
ee treaty.” His Lordship concluded with 
ls his motion for the address, 
xD Viscount Limerick, who seconded 
acres, said, that in his estimation the 
pminanies were most opportunely concluded ; 


ghly honourable to the national 
per 1001) Let the present situation of this 
nts compared even with that in which 
- 00d at the last —_ and the comparison, 
B'<'red, would decidedly be in favour of her 
“rcumstances. On the former occasion, 
apr colonies were rent from the bosom 
ade state. Island after island, and 
er fortress, were shamefully ceded 
d by oa that peace was deservedly repro- 
he ifo The ministry of that day were 
» hed m perfecting what they had well 
driven from their seats by an un- 
of unnatural coalition. He hoped 
«nd at sort, no paltry coalition, would 
Fecular present day. Recurring to 
bituati his Lordship repeated, let 
and the, the country now be consider- 
itain contrast Marked; see the conduct 
aid ‘Her successful inferference with 
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respect to her allies, Turkey and Portugal. He 
believed in regard to those, all that could, had 
been done. With respect to our late ally, the 
Prince of Orange, for the interest of whose 
country and house the war was partly under- 
taken, his present situation could not fairly 
be imputed to Britain; the fault lay else- 
where. 


Eart Spencer. “ My Lords, I know not 
that I have ever bad a more painful duty to 
discharge, than that in pursuance of which I 
now offer myself to the attention of your 
Lordships. It is painful to me not to be able 
to give my approbation to peace, the ultimate 
object to the happy attainment of which, for 
my country, all my endeavours have been, for 
a series of years, most earnestly directed. It 
is doubly painful to me to think that my sen- 
timents, my arguments, and whatever impres- 
sion I shall be able to make on the minds of 
your Lordships in this address, must be at va- 
riance with those of Noble Lords with whom I 
have so long acted, and whose abilities and 
virtues I have found so much reason to esteem. 
The Noble Lord who has just sat down, 
talked in a tone of triumph of what we have 
done by this preliminary treaty for our allies. 
But, my Lords, was it to be supposed that, 
after the efforts we, and we alone, made to 
support the Ottoman throne, we should have 
seen the Turks reduced, by our fault, to a 
condition in which they bestow even no com- 
mercial advantages on us, their deliverers, but 
such as must be equally shared with the Frenchy 
their-destroyers? That the French withdraw 
their forces from the Neapolitan and Roman 
states, when these forces are no longer wanted, 
to bé shipped for reinforcements to Egypt, is 
but a small concession, and a concession which 
they may retract almost as soon as they shall 
have executed it. And is it for such gains 
to our allies that Malta is sacrificed; the 
Portuguese empire is mutilated; all our ac- 
quisitions in the Mediterranean are abandoned? 
The Noble Lord who seconded the motion, 
was pleased to speak of the Prince of Orange, 
as if the misfortunes which left him, in his at- 
tachment to our caypse, in the condition of aa 
exile without dominions, as if those misfor- 
tunes had deprived him of all right to be treat- 
ed by us with the regard due to an ally. And 
is this the faith of governments and of princes? 
are such the dictates of common amity or of 
public prudence? Is the honour of English 


‘men so debased, that they can endure a prin- 


ciple to be uttered with approbation in this 
august assembly which would have been re- 
probated with horror even by an Athenian 
tabble? It might be impossible to compel 
France and Holland to restore the Prince of 
Orange to his former dignities and possessions 
in the Dutch republic; but was there no mean 
of procuring compensation for his losses? Was 
he to be treated asif not our ally, merely be- 
cause his theans of serving us were exhausted ? 
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Oh, shame!—In India what have we done? 
-We retain Ceylon, it is true: but how much 
co we not, without equivalent, restore? We 


give the French again a footing on the Indian. 


continent. We restore, in Pondicherry, a 
place which, by its contiguity to Trincomalé 
and Madras, cannot but soon become very va- 
Juable to them, and very mischievous to us. 
But we restore also Cochin, on the Malabar 
coast, a place of so much strength, and so 
commodious, that the French may soon fill it 
with troops to annihilate our power in India, 
and may, from it, carry on a train of intrigues 
to raise up encmies against us among all the 
native powers.—It' was to confirm the British 
power, that, in former attempts at negotiation 
between this country and France, our retain- 
ing the Cape was made a primary and indis- 
pensable article: Grant that it may be in all 
other respects of small value ; yet, affording a 
harbour and a place of refreshment on the pas- 
sage, as capable of becoming a formidable en- 
gine in the hand of an enemy, as useful for 
the refreshment of troops, if not for delay in 
mercantile voyages, it was certainly of the ut- 
most consequence to be retained by us. It is, 
' in effect, surrendered; and the Cape and Co- 
' chin are the keys which we have put into an 


enemy’s hands, in order to the utter destruc- 


tion of our power in India. In South America, 
it was not enough to surrender without equi- 
valent, the settlements of Surinam, Demerara, 
Essequibo, Berbice, and Curagoa, but we must 
sanction a cession of territory on the part of 
Portugal, by which France must become ulti- 
mately mistress of the Brazils. In the West 
Indies, how many dearly earned possessions 
are given up for nought! And how have we 
chosen to preserve precisely the rudest and the 
least enriched by culture of all the isles we had 
conquered? Why, my Lords, we have put 
into the hands of France every means she 
could desire, in order to rival our naval great- 
ness. We have given, without equivalent, those 
conquests with which ewe should have purchased 
the restoration of the balance of power on the 
continent of Europes; we have deprived our- 
selves of these new resources for the increase 
of our trade, and the agerandizement of our 
navy, which the war bestowed; and is it for 
the preliminaries which bind us to all this, 
that the Noble Lords propose an address of 
thanks? Let it never be said, indemnity, se- 


curity, were the objects for which we persisted. 


in the war. Where are they? where are now 
our means to obtain them? Is not the triumph 
of Jacobinism consummated in this extension 
of the territories and the power of France? in 
France’s doing every thing for her allies, while 
for ours we can do nothing? For these and 
other reasons, my Lords, I must, with what- 
ever reluctance, oppose the motion.” 


“The Dure of CLARENCE reviewed the train 
of the war in the operations of the British land 
forces; rapidly enumerated our successes at 
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sea; explained the advantages of Ceylon ang 
Trinidad, on account of particular harbours 
capacious and little known, which they con 
tained; stated that we had done for our aiiix 
whatever circumstances would allow ; affirm 
that Jacobinism was destroyed; and asserted 
Britain to be still in a relative situation to &, 
fend her own liberties and those of Europe, 


nd, 

3 nw 


if? 
Lorp PELHAM, after a high compliment ty eect 
his noble friend (Earl Spencer), and lamenting 1 
the difference between them, entered into, 


detailed justification of the terms of peace; 
in doing which he examined the two negotie HB id; 
tions that took place at Paris and Lisle, '_ 
1796 and 1797. ‘The first negotiation hd im 
broken off, in his mind, properly by the Frend 
refusing to agree that we should treat com 
jointly for ourselves and our allies. In iny 
the situation resembled more that in which 
the present was made; and he wishec to com 
pare the projet which Ministers then gave ia 
with the preliminaries which his Majesty's pr 
sent servants had obtained. ‘The Noble Lon 
just stated the relative situations of the pats 
at the two epochs, and then said, that as some 
of the ministers of that day were the mot 
pointed in their disapprobation of the term 
now obtained, it was fair to see how far th 
differed from what they were themselves wi 
ing to grant. In the projet of 1791 
of Good Hope, as well as Ceylon and Trina 
were to be retained. In 1801 the Cape : 
only to be afree port. Was there such a dil 
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ference in this as to justify the continuat 8 BPP iness 
war upon account of it? But the du se p past, 
of our conduct to our allies was an argun™ BARRY for, 
No mention was made in the prelimunans Overn 
the Prince of Orange. It certainly was . ‘eB k of 
our power, by the continuance of Wal, Te he 

lace the Prince of Orange in his powel *"* BAMMMRId, as 
syolution in his COU 
turn of events, and the revolut 
try, made it impossible ;. but the wh; 
was not lost of treating 
i ble Lord ha 
Prince, and the No id not be fh 


House that the opportunity wou 
lected. ‘The Prince had a just 
and confidence in the love and fi ae ae 
Majesty, whose gracious his 
conded with zeal and promptitude 
histers. It had been said that mg by cl 
been saved to the Porte by treat) 1 el 
quest. It was immaterial to the 
which of the two the integrity © 
been obtained—the fact was Pranct 
present occupied by the armics 
to be restored to its legitimate oats ee 
Malta was to be available to ES ot to 
contracting parties. he 
treaties respecting Portuga's Noble Lords 
dered how freely the speeches 
were published through 


this critical and unseason retail ¢ 
only say, that Portugal would to 


thing which in reason could be" 
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would make no sacrifice that could be in- 
ous: she was essentially protected. With 
B.ct to the West India islands, he would 
ot Noble Lords to say whether any one 
nd. or all of them together, would have 
Me, worth the calamity of continuing the 
Becle, by which the two nations were to 
Mm .st one another, or rather each to exhaust 
if? In the East, the overthrow of ‘Tippoo 
secured our possessions against all annoy- 

We owed his extinction to the war, 
Mee it was by the intercepted correspondence 
ee had discovered his intrigues. Ceylon aud 
Meenidad were great and important acquisi- 
bs, And was it no conquest to have subdued 
erroneous opinions prevalent in England 
Ircland, and to have rescued them from 
® infatuation of French principles? He con- 
kicd with trusting that the peace would be 
nd to be substantially advantageous and 

for the country. 


orD WesTMEATH was fully persuaded 
we had obtained the securities of peace: 
had consequently established on the 
best basis, those essential qualities which 
¢ nearest to his heart, viz. the prosperity 
happiness of Great Britain. By the bless- 
me ol peace we might restore trade, improve 
and strengthen our constitution, 
h had always been the envy of the world. 
had also an opportunity of checking the 
ess ambition of a few factious men, who 
a pleasure in disturbing the peace and 
meee?!¢ss Of mankind. The time of trouble was 

* fee Pest, and things would be restored to 
prosperity and vigour. Our system 
c™ment, instead of being the sport or 
not i meek of mad theorists, who wished to over- 
a b the glorious fabric of our ancestors, 
18 as hitherto, become the admiration of 
ber World, the envy of the universe! By the 
tunity gece which the Ministers had attained, we 


to turn to objects of industry and the bless- 


be se 
ctatiol 


mill-stone about the neck of Great Britain, 
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this treaty, because degrading, was of was not 
to be executed? he would be silent; becapsts 
although bad, and perhaps unsafe, God forbid 
that the national faith, once plighted by the 
Sovereign, should be violated! He was con- 
vinced that it would not be productive of ad- 
vantage, but the contrary; that it would not 
redound to the national character, but to hn- 
miliation, and even degradation. The rest of 
this treaty was a question of terms; and it 
must be inquired on what basis the negotiation 
was carried on. ‘The status quo ante bellum 
was not applicable to the two parties, nor 
practicable in the case. ‘The basis of the uté 
possidetis was the ground; and every de- 
parture from that basis must be severely ex- 
amined. ‘To enable the House to do this, they 
must examine the condition and relative state 
of the two countries. ‘The Noble Lord in this 
examination made ours a brilliant state, and 
such asentitled us to high terms in every quar- 
ter of the world. France had acquired inordi- 
nate power on the continent of Europe; but 
every where we had made also brilliant acqui- 
sitions; Egypt, Malta, Minorca, Porto ‘Fer- 
rajo, all the keys of the Mediterranean, were 
ours: in the West Indies, every thing that 
was valuable, except St. Domingo and Gua- 
daloupe. In South America we had.an empire, 
an empire equal in value to the mother-coun- 
try, Surinam, Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice. 
What a source of power and wealth! In the 
East Indies also we had every thing without 
the possibility of a rival; and all these we 
were entitled to bring forward either as equi- 
valents for which the French should surrender 
their acquisitions in Europe, or which should 
serve a3 a counterbalance to their increased 
power. But the Noble Lord chose to treat 
the question by the argument ad hominem. 
This was not a dignified course. He would 
have disdained such a defence; but he would 


of peace. Ireland, instead of being a clog | 


id 
wT m= prove an inestimable jewel, and one of | 


~~ opulent and important parts of the 
‘1 dominions. He would, therefore, give 
Support to the motion!!! 1}!!! 


*, a GRENVILLE, in a speech of great 
i and pregnant with argument, entered 
pc cxamination of the terms, and into 


of the Noble Secretary, and par- 


“ment that we can only give a mere out- 
of m4 train of would have 
‘eres, with joy, and covered with 
of whiek . remainder of a life, the best 
ey ad been devoted to the struggle 
he Just terminated, if the objects for 
not had been obtained; he 

ave said a word, if even expedi- 
"488 necessity, could account for 
; OF if it were a question, whether 


| arly cugaged the attention of the House. | 


meet himon it. He would shew that in infi- 
nitely better circumstances, they had made 
terms infinitely worse. At that time the peo- 
ple of England were dejected and depressed. 
The stoppage of the Bank; the falling off of 
our allies; the mutiny in the fleet; the tu- 
mults at home, all tended to lower the tone, 
and paralyse the strength of the nation: but 
even the terms proposed were comparatively 
more advantageous. The Cape, as well as 
Ceylon, was secured. The Cape, whatever it 
may be to your commerce, is essential to you 
as a military post in war. Your recruits, if 
sent from Portsmouth to Trincomalé without 
a rest, would be recruits for the hospitals, 
not for the field. Inthe projet of 1797, no- 
thing was to be conceded for the allies of Bri- 
tain. For Portugal there were stipulations 
safe and intelligible; she was neither to pay in 
territory; in commerce, or in money. For 


the Prince of Orange there was a stipulation 
for full and complete indemnity, as well as for 
‘those attached to him. The Noble Lord said, 
this might be negotiated for yet; but why 
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jurious to our possessions in India. They were 


the Netherlands. It would afford them the 


their forces; and if they refused to adjust 


103) 


leave it to chance? From the bottom of his 
soul] he regretted more the loss of honour in 
the abandonment of that unfortunate Prince, 
than in the loss of territory. We owed to his 
attachment, and to the orders which he gave, 
the capture of many of those settlements which 
were now delivered up. He had trusted to a 
nation that had betrayed him. He alluded 
again to the limited guarantee of the integrity 
of Portugal, and said that he understood the 
surrender of the post at the mouth of the 
river of the Amazons, as most important to 
them. He knew they viewed it as a most de- 
licate and critical position. To us it was likely 
to be materially injurious in the hands of 
France. It may open to the republic the pos- 
session of the Brazils; it will give them ano- 
ther military station, which may be most in- 


told of the destruction of Tippoo by the vigour 
of Lord Wellesley; but still our dominion in 
the East was to be annoyed and exposed by 
the surrender of Cochin and Pondicherry. 
They had no pleato demand Cochin. Driven 
totally from India, they could ask for it only 
as a point d’appui for annoyance. We might 
as well have asked for the garrison towns of 


means of a dangerous diversion, whenever they 
should stir up the Northern Powers of India 
against us. It left us for ever dependant on 
their good faith, on the good faith of France! 
In the West Indies he conceived that the cer- 
tain resources and produce of Martinique are 
infinitely more valuable than the mere specu- 
lation about Trinidad. He found it was already 
the opinion of the West India gentlemen, that 
the cessions there would make a much greater 
force necessary to the protection of Jamaica 
and our other islands; so that the peace would 
not tend to diminish, but increase our danger. 
In the Mediterranean every thing was pos- 
sessed, and every thing, he said, was surren- 
dered. Malta, which was imprégnable while 
our sailors and soldiers remained the same as 
they now are, is to be put into a third hand. 
He would not inquire what hand ; but he might 
suppose it to be a power with whom we might 
hereafter have questions to settle, and to whom 
the possession of this post might be most hos- 
tile to us. In these preliminaries much was 
wanting of what was yet to be settled; a great 
fault; for by this we had, before the definitive 
treaty, all the evils of a naval armistice. Our 
blockade of their ports was taken off. They | 
might procure supplies; they might distribute 
one of great importance, we were disarmed. 

e could have no hope of bettering the arti- 
cles. There were many points omitted, or 
stated darkly. The Newfoundland fishery, so 
beneficial to us, was to be new lated, 
which must be beneficial to 
every thing about it was in our favour before. 
With to Naples, the French 
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and increased expense. 


were to evacuate the territory ; but what.sti> 


4 


pulation for not returning? they michs 

draw for exactly three thet 
Cisalpine republic, which is just sixty mij 
from Naples, and upon any pretext mind 
theit 46,000 troops back in three days tom 
sume their station; upen whith a memos 
would, no doubt, be presented to the Britid 
court, full of complaints against the treachen 
of the Neapolitans. Whether, after telling w 
that it was not worth while to continue ty 
war on other growhds, they woild tener j 
for this aggression, he could not tell; but thi 
was not an impossible case. The Noble Low 
on the woolsack had said, that this day it wy 
a question only of cessions of territory % 
France: in his opinion we had ceded fully x 
much commerce as territory. He helda piper] 
in his hand to shew, that by this treaty 
had ceded more territory, and infinitely mor 
valuable, beyond all calculation, than whed 
we ceded the thirteen colonies of Americal 
the peace of 1782. We were told, we could 
have made no more impression on France bt 
continuing the war. What further impressiot 
could she make on us? If the threat of invasit 
terrified us into peace, France will always boa 
it in ber bands with tenfold more power, wh 
quill come from so many more points. You comt 
reckon on the probability of peace for any long 
riod. Under the monarchy of France, we new 
could calculate formore than ten yearsof repow. 
but you have to dread also the principles it 
the tenets of revolutionized France, dignifid 
by success. There was not a Jacobin whod 
not rejoice in this peace, and they would sa 
feel the danger of the lustre which this pew 
gave to these tenets. There was one paragr@® a 
in the King’s speech which on this accouit a 
applauded, namely, that in which there "AES | 
mention of increased military establishne’ 
There must be s0 10 
av at degree indeed, and creas 
every sort, for nothing cls 
give usa chance for salvation from the } a 
of this peace.. They should have his su 
in all such measures; not a hollow eS 
tile support, but cordial and earnest. 
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ness and vigour alone of 
; inst the 
in Our measures again Btermi 


reigners, but against the sedition 
In this spirit alone they ought to 
situation in the face. By improper 
the outworks of the 
given up; but still it might rae at 
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exertion to shew hee 
body of the citadel. erect in 

The Lorp Caancetror entered 
fence of the peace, in reply to the Ory, a 
that had fallen from the last Noble leds 
was firmly persuaded that the wa 
carried on until it became hope 


any, further. The 
the war-was this: it was uo of 
the country against the effect 
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With ctices which had been propagated and. car- 
 theit don by persons combined together for the 
miles ry purpose of overturning the constitution. 


Wich this objectin view, the war was attended 
Mth success, because those principles no longer 
sted to any extent that could be attended 
Bth danger. In advising his Majesty to make 
mace, he would perish sooner than he would 

Meriice any of the essential interests of his 
Memariry; but when he said that, he must not 
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Ue 

rew it understood to vapour in praise of the peace, 
ut this jf a very honourable one. His princi- 
> Lond f obiect had been the attainment of a secure 
[lasting peace. ‘The Noble Lord’s observa- 


mec from the new arrangements with regard 
Amcrican territory, it was an evil whicb | 
pid bear no proportion to that of continuing | 
war. He would not continue the war with | 


rica bt of getting rid of the war. There were 
could things which he might have thought ne- | 
ance HATY (0 be insisted upon, but which circum- 
prevented him from doing. He thought 
crcumstances under which this country | 
Th, @cntered into the war, might have imposed 


pn him a necessity of requiring that a com-_ 
nt provision should be made for the illus- 
gus House of Orange; but he did not in his 
Bcience think he would have been justified | 
meeezarding the success of the treaty by insist- | 
fee” such a condition ; and therefore thought | 
meeould be wiser to leave it as a subject for | 
mee arrangement. With regard to what fell | 
the Noble Lord, as to the importance of | 
ape of Good Hope, he confessed he had | 
lt heard seamen and statesmen say, that | 
fas a place of the first consequence. So 
pst served for a harbour to our shipping 
meu’ voyage to India, it was of some con- 
ace, This advantage. was still to con- 
‘3 but he would ask, on what grounds 
4 the cession of this port be a matter of 
me: Was it because the place had been 

Bt a most enormous expense, from which 
UNITY Was ROw HAPRILY relieved? He 
“hot then say any thing about the value 
ps Place as a free port; but if we had no 
“ In Carrying on the war, than that 

‘mining whether a certain point of land, 


of Africa, was.to belong to 
‘tain or to Holland ; and considering, 

Stine time, that since this place got into 
sssible no less sum than one hundred 
here millions had been spent, and that 
Would take away, thirty millions 


ee this country being one whit nearer 
which he had no hesitation in de- 
Lond he should pursue. 
7 found fault with the cession of 
ledite a port that had been made in 
a of Tancan; and asked, what was to 
wi flects that were sailing in that 
ould the Noble Lord have said 
ct, had he consented to make 


When neither Malta ner Mi- 


s with regard to Portugal were not weil: 
nded; and, whatever consequences might | 


'means an useful employment. 


norea were in our possession? If he conceived 


the occupation of them on the part of Great | 


Britain as necessary to the security of this 
country, how could he have supposed it pos- 
sible for England to make a secure peace when 
we did not possess those islands? As to Mi- 
norca, he did not think the occupation of it at 


power. JVith respect, therefore, to Malta, we 


There was no 
use in keeping a naval station there, if we 
could not command the commerce of that 
sea, particularly so, if the French had taken 
possession of Naples and Portugal, as they 


' might have done. Asto the West India islands, 


he could assure their Lordships, that if he 


‘could have got Martinique, be would have re- 
‘tained it for this country in preference to 
Trinidad. 


If, therefore, it had not been in 
his power to have obtained what he liked best, 
what alternative was there? Nothing but that 
of spending thirty millions more, in order that he 
might be able to ask Linself that day twelve- 
months how many more years were to pass away 
before peace could be made!!i! If any Noble 
Lord maintained that peace ought to be reject- 
ed, when proposed on the terms of the treaty 


then before the House, he would ask him, on 


what terms such Noble Lord would consent 
toa peace? He knew there were some Mem- 
bers in both Houses, who thought it necessary 
to go on with the war until the ancient mo- 
narchy of France should be restored. He 
would not then enter into the question how 
far that was a desirable object; but let it be 
ever so desirable, he would ask how it could 
be done ?, If the present government of France 
was an evil, how was it to be removed? It 
could not be done without a great coalition of 
the European powers; and even when the 
combination did exist, it was able to effect ne- 
thing. If, on the other hand, he had said he 
would not agree to a peace unless France re- 
stored all the territory it had seized on the 
continent of Europe, and France refused to 
comply, he should, by holding out on that point, 
consider himself as guilty of a criminal aaste of 
the blood and treasure of bis countrymen. 


Lorp Rawnon (Bart of Moira) said, that 

a peace at any price was become absolutely 

necessary 3 that the peace wasa hollow and 

precarious peace, as a Noble Lord had termed 

it, inadequate to what, in our present situa- 

tion, we were ses to expect, Ae sould not 
t ; 
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again, while under the guarantee of a third 
were evidently in a betier situation than we 
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- and aggrandizement compared to the French 


Vabouring clase of the people, 
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admit. In order to decide upon this point, it 
was necessary to examine the relative situa- 
tions of the French republic and Great Britain ; 
and here he must take notice of an implication 
drawn from a metaphor made use of by the 
Noble Secretary of State (Lord Pelham), which 
was not warranted by the metaphor. That 
Noble Lord had compared the two countries 
to two parallel Jines, which ran even toge- 
ther; but the fact was, there was nothing like 
a parallel in their two comparative situations 
or characters. France was an extensive con- 
tinental power, and the maintenance of her 
greatness depended altogether on her army. 
Great Britain was an insular and a maritime 
state, and her security rested on her navy. 
Looking at the acquisitions and conquests of 
each country, glorious as our victories con- 
fessedly had been by sea and land, and espe- 
cially in the last brilliant campaign, owing to 
the unparalleled valour, intrepidity, and skill 
of our brave officers and commanders in both 
services, and the undaunted firmness and cou- 
rage of our scamen and soldiers, Great Britain 
stood in a state of inferiority in point of strength 


republic. To ascertain, therefore, the value 
of the cessions that it appeared, from the pre- 
liminaries on the table, Ministers had made to 
the French republic for the purchase of peace, 
and to see whether they were necessary’ sacri- 
fices or not, let Noble Lords weigh our ac- 
guisitions against the acquisitions of the re- 
public. Were all the islands we had taken in 
the West Indies equally important with the 
acquisition of Savoy? Undoubtedly not; and 
yet Savoy was only a part of the immense terri- 
tories which the aimy of France had conquered, 
and which the French government had united 
to its ancient possessions, and made part of its 
dominions. To negotiate a peace with any 
prospect of effecting it, Ministers must neces- 
sarily accommodate the terms according to the 
relative situations of the two countries, and a 
precise reciprocity of cession on a pertinacious 
contest for the uti possidetis, was out of the 
question where a weaker bad to treat 
qwith a stronger. The reasoning of the Noble 
Lord, as his Noble and Learned Friend had so 


The Eart of Warwick expressed his sa- 
tisfaction that the had been restored 


to peace, because he knew that it was highly 
‘Recessary to put an end to the difficulty and 
distress that all ranks felt, but especially the 
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it did not appear that we had been abk tp 


who by their 


labour could barely obtain a subsistence, A: 
the same time he must confess that the prei. 
minaries appeared to him by no means ad 
quate to the expectations that the glorioy 
successes of the country entitled us to ente. 
tain. But what he most regretted was, thy 


keep our faith our or to obtain the 
smallest pledge of security for the permann 
and safety of the peace. 


Lorp Mu crave said, he had risen to 
have addressed their Lordships before th 
Noble and Learned Lord had left the woo 
sack, but he rejoiced that he had given way, 
as the Noble and Learned Lord had so aj 
anticipated most of the arguments whichk 
meant to have offered; he should not, ther 
fore, have to intrude many ‘observations ot 
their Lordships. No Noble Lord, he sid 3am 
who had yet spoken,. had hinted a doubt tht Sia 
the islands of Trinidad and Ceylon were pos® 
sions of infinite value to our commerce, al 
our power as a maritime state: there remained Ha 
only therefore to consider the cessions we ha Hi 
made to the French republic. It could not by 
expected that we were to hold all our acqu® 
tions in the West Indies when peace wastole 
negotiated. With regard to Minorca, pa 
experience shewed, that, though of no grt 
intrinsic value, it would always be ir ey 
session of a state most powerful ‘= 
the war of 1754, the French conquered it, RE 
took possession. In the war of 1778, Wt RAR 
took it, but ceded it at the peace of Ry? 
the present war we had again taken t, 
the present preliminaries we had again rey 
it. Neither that, however, nor the stl 
Malta, were of material Ce Cal 
but in time of war. With regard to 
the holding of it was important oF nefs — 
of the Mysore country, Cochin mgh 
the ion of any other powel, 44 
the least danger to us. The Mysore’ 
hands, Cochin would be of infinite r r 
to us. Much had been 
Fri end a bout Cape TH 
had lai at u heb 
he had never the Cape himself, 
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> well observed, would not only serve to make m in 
cio any early peace impracticable, but to render | heard from professiona a that it 8 7 b 
Dok he | ‘the attainment of peace hopeless at any period, greatly overrated in this country ; pe a they 
aL ty. however distant. He, for one, his Lordship | expensive, unproductive having 
o ae &aid, rejoiced sincerely that peace was effected ; | to be maintained ever since WE to this om hd Brit 
£4 ae he gave Ministers credit for having made the of its at an enormous expen what DiS Bsion, 
best peace which, under the existing circum- their Lordships cone be heard Preca 
Spe stances, they were able to obtain, and it should | prise must have, been, whe °° yay) woul 
have his cordial support. Right Hon. Friend of his ( Xactne 
declaréd in amother place, to} Much 
de. should be found bold enough of Good Would 
J the surrender of the Cape Of bove 
deight to lose his head 
there alone would entitle them 
4 fame, and those that have outlived 


im, Shakespeare’s words, speaking of the battle 
Agincourt, 

Ee Hic that shall live this day, and come safe home, 
See Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d, 

ee And rouse him at the name of Crispian : 

Se He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

me Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

Bee And say, To-morrow is St. Crispian.” 


Be The Duxe of Beprorp said, he came to 
House with a thorough conviction that the 


Mecliminaries of peace were entitled to his 
rock Mepport, and therefore should vote for the 
wry, gress. 
a The Bisuor of said, he could 
thes Mee agree to the motion that had been made. 
os t Me 2S aware how awkward it was for him to 
- id, fee rom the bench on which he sat, to appear 
+ that fmm oc the enemy of peace, since it became those 
site his profession, preachers of the Gospel of 
to recommend concord and harmony 
minions men. He was not the enemy to peace, 
ohne De was an enemy to the semblance, the 
not eeee"feit, and the pretence of peace, which 
btained in it the of future war, and 
struction to this country. 


Ss 


Bsibly ruin and 
me preliminaries on the table he considered 


a mere semblance, a counterfeit, and a 
be pe Btence, of the description he had just stated. 
va, be heartily glad to have given his 
it ort to a peace that was Sonouradle and 


to this country, and Jdikely to be 
ee 27d permanent. His Lordship joined in 
ks that good faith with our allies, espe- 
im y meals had not been adhered to, and 
ered with every part of the ment 
had, he said, been so ably his 
ble Friend (Lord Grenville), and to the 
me points of which, he denied that any 
4 an answer had been given. The 
me? Condemned the mode of defending the 
minanies, by considering the value and 
me ‘2nce of the island of Malta separately, 
hat of Minorea and the other cessions: to 
| Ne the merit or demerit of the cessions, 
. ole must be regarded collectively. Was 
a to yield the entire sovereignty of the 
“rranean to the enemy; to open a door 
st in India, to yield up the Cape, and 
. 7 back their islands in the West Indies, 
b ey considered as. the more valuable, 
aving been cultivated by British indus- 
- tish capital? Look at all this mass 
Mase and weigh it against the advantages 
and hollow truce, and then the 
prowl be able to decide with judgment 
ee Having exposed the country 
he hoped the King’s Ser- 
te Meet it with vigorous measures; 
: a all, that they would not rescind 
that had preserved peace | 
‘ic and kept down the factious 

.0Us, the repeal of which had been 
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: Alexandria, might say with our Henry V. | 


continue the war without an object. pe these 
REASONS the Bishop said, he would give the 


address his cordial support. 
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side of the House. He said, he would not at 
that late hour fatigue himself, and tire the pa- 
tience of the House, by going into the full 
detail that he came down prepared to go into 
on the subject; indeed, the clear and com- 
| prehensive manner in which his Noble Friends, 
the Noble Earl in the blue riband, and the 
Noble Lord near him, had treated every part 
of the subject, precluded the necessity of his 
doing so. Before he sat down, his Lordship 
said, he must declare, upon his honour, that 
these were his genuine sentiments respecting 
the preliminaries, and that he never had deli- 
vered them before. He said this, because he 
had learned that he was suspected of having 
written some letters which had appeared in the 
newspapers, on the subject. He highly approved 
of many of the sentiments and opinions con- 
tained in those letters, but he neither wrote 
them, nor was privy to the writing of them *. 


The BisHor of Lenpon said, he would 
detain the House for a few minutes only, being 
anxious to be heard, lest their Lordships should 
be led to conclude that all the Reverend Bench 
were of the same opinion, with regard to the pre- 
liminaries of peace, with the Right Reverend Pre- 
late whohad just sat down. He was satisfied with 
the peace, BECAUSE [because] after nine years 
qwar, and two of famine, in which the people 
had suffered such severe distress, repose was 
absolutely necessary to the country to recover its 
resources, and renovate its strength. Nov that 
he thought our resources were exhausted, or 
would not be adequate to a continuance of the 
war, bad such a circumstance unfortunately been 
necessary {4111111 but that he thought was not 
the case, because we appeared to have carried 
our successful arms by sea and land, to every 
quarter of the globe in which the French re- 
ublic was vulnerable. It would, therefore, 

an useless waste of money and blood to 


Firzwittiam wid, after the senti- 


ments respecting the war which he had re- 
peatedly delivered in that House, he could by 
no means consent to give a silent vote on the 
present occasion; but at that late hour he 
would endeavour to compress his observations 
as much as possible. It had, his Lordship said, 
bten imputed to him, that he was unwilling to 
agree to any peace made with republican France ; 
but that was not his sentimertt. There might 
be conditions of peace to which he could rea- 
dily agree to give his support, but they must 
be widely different from those upon the table. 
He not but regard the 
sters had made, in the same light in which it 
had been viewed by. the Noble Lord who sat 
near him (Lord Grenville), viz. that of a Sol- 


ace that Mini- 


* Mr. Cobbett’s Letters on the Peace, the last of 
the 3d of November. ‘ 


at by Noble Lords on the other 
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sympton.s of security or permanency. 


servations he had made, which had not been 


answered, although so many Noble Lords had | the Indiamen were heavy ships, it mirht hin 
spokcn in praise of the preliminaries under | 


consideration. He rested much of his reason- | refit ; but now, 


ing on the terms of the projet tendered at 
Lisle in 1797, contending that they were more 


favourable to Great Britain, considering the | Irdia without touching at any port wheter, 
-then relative situation of the two countries, ! 
than the conditions that had now been obtain- | it) mere/y @ tavern on the passares which seme 
ed, which were disgraceful and humiliating im | 
the extreme; and the exultation which the people | age. While the Dutch held it, you could by 
tn general had manifested on first bearing that | 
“peace was made, had appeared io him to be ex- | been in our hands a shilling was obliged tok 
tremely suspicious, and to bawe been ibe effect of | 


delusion, wbich would vanish as soon 
as the pecple should return to their reason, and 
calmly reflect on the importance of the cessions and 


insignipoance of ike cessions of the Frencd republic. 


The Ear. of WestmoREranD said, the 
“peace, such as it was, was.a desirable one for 
Great Britain, and that it had been made at a 
happy moment. He concluded with declaring 
‘that he would give his vote for the addrefs. 
St. Vincent said, the preliminaries, 
‘he was convinced, were equally honourable 


‘and advantageous to this country; and the} the‘day, he should have felt it his duty to# 


- share he had the Sonour to have had in advising 
‘them. being acceded to, be should ever consider 
as the pride of bis life. By the peace, the pre- 
_Jiminaries of which were under consideration, 
“we had obtained two of the most valuable 
- islands in the whole habitable globe, considered 
_either in a political or a commercial view. 
On many cther accounts, which he would not 
at that late hour attempt to: detail, the peace 
_was a fit subject of exuliation, and not of sor- 
row and regret. 


LorD NELson rose to speak a few werds | 
- respecting a point or two, in regard to which | been ratified since the 1st © 


~no one ef their Lordships could, perhaps, 
‘speak with more information than himself, 
_And-first, with regard to Minorca, an island 
_ of littie value to us, as at too great a distance 


. from Toulon to serve as a station to watch the } were true that the cloths of Fr 


‘ fleets of France that put.to sea from that port. 
Yo. speak next of Malta; when the Noble 
Earl sent him. down, the Mediterranean Ayas 


-in the hands of the French; and on his return | they wobld not easily as nthe for our #% 


fromthe battle of Aboukir, he thought it his 
. first object to. blockade it, because he deemed 
-it an invaluable piece of service tg rescue it 
from the hands of the French. In any other 


~point-of view, he could assure their Lordships 

~that.Malta was of no sort of consequence to 

this country. It was true it contained a most 

“extensive and. commodious harbour, with a ! holding the government 

etrong fortification, which would at ieast re- | 
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Joav and precaricus truce, thet carried with it no | 
His Lord- | 
ship proceeded to argue im support of this as- 
sertion at considerable length, according with | 
the Noble Lord near him in most of the ob- , 


' therefore thought, that, considering the pres 
sacriftes that we had made, aad the comparative 
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quire soldiers to man the works, By the 
preliminaries, that was tobe put into the pos. 
session of a third power; and he repeated a, 
that in any hands but those of the French ¢ 
became. immaterial te us. With regard tp 
another point, the Cape of Good Hope, wha 
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been found useful for them to touch there anf 
since the India ships were cop. 
pered like. our men of war, and swilt calen, 
it freqnently happened that they sailed cut to 


He had himself been there, and he conuiderd 


to call at, and thence often to delay the vr 


encl 
a cabbage there for twopence, but since it had be re) 
tter 
paid for a cabbage. It produced little the em 
mace it worth holding, and it could not le ford 
maintained but at an enormous expense; be D say 


situation of our territories in Incia, wi Me 
jesty’s Ministers had acted with PRUDENCE 
economy in giving up the Cape, and making ta 
free port. 

The Marours of BuckinGHam cxprestt 


the pain he felt at being obliged not to giv 
silent vote, but at that late hour of the met 


t! 


to have eccasion to rise. He would, howers 
be as short as possible, and forbear Sian 
into that detail, which, had he risen earlk® The 
into. He lamented sincerely that he 
-give bis consent to the preliminar'eé 
table, becanse he'thought them high!) 
ating and disgraceful to this courtry. 
first place he held them to be ogie® ity 
inasmuch as they did not keep faith ma wh 
allies, but left them exposed and 
Portugal in particular was most he 
abandoned; and he could assure 
that the treaty with France, of van oot ok 
had heard and seen so much, that He" 


be no-Coubt of its authenticity, alt 


. . heir 
arliamentarily on th 
had it not par F October, 


on which the prelimmamnes ot 
that treaty with Fratice, this former liniste 
but excluded altogether ix 

mercial intercourse with ance wet 
received as those of the most ware -_ 
our manufacturers of peace i: 
scon taste the bitter fruits 


that F 


No 
in 


not now our greatest eustom 


custome 
cloths; was certainly our ith 


‘much, therefore, ‘for the 
; re rd to the i if 


left to depend solely for pera all t; 
the bare-word and honour © French a 


lic. What was'there in the 
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3] 
Me of that person which should give us any 
et and reasonable hopes, that hé would not 
Mee the carliest, the first favourable opportu- 
Mh. of breaking the peace that offered? In 
Me + instance had he shewn the milk of human 
BB. jness so much as to lead us to rely on his 
staining from fresh hostilities, as soon as he 
Mmm: it his interest to recommence the war 
Mmeincst us? Had he never betrayed a rooted 
)ousy towards this country, an implacable 
and a deep-lodged hatred? Was his 
Ik of human kindness so superabundant and 
rerflowing as to wash from his remembrance 
I his past animosity towards us? Since the 
of the preliminar'es the intrigues of the 
Me nch had negotiated a private peace between 
Mpc republic and the Porte, and prevented the 
tter from feeling a just and grateful sense of 
fe manifold support and assistance we had 


By th 
ted &, 
nch 
ard to 
whe 
it have 
re and 
re 

cut to 
ateve, 
-cerved 
he 
ild bay 
> it had 


d to he 


Je that 

not le EE orded it (greater assistance he would venture 

se; te say than had ever been afforded the Porte 

mreset my any European power), and prevented it 

iis Me om making those returns to which we were 
titled. So much for the good faith of the 


CE 
ing itt irst Consul. of France in the first instance. 
t their Lordships remember that by this 
eaty we had conceded every thing that would 
d the French republic to recover jts com- 


0 ives erce and restore its marine, We had given 
he the First Consul “ giani’s strength, and 
owenth eve might be assured he would use it Like a 
enterm 

var litt 

ty tom The of CAERNARVON said, that it 
ould ne as not his intention to detain their Lordships 
ng ; was however difficult on so important a 
inject to give a silent vote ; “*I shall not, how- 
“jot er (said the Noble Earl), trespass on your 
out "dships’ time by following a singular rule laid 
by the Noble and Learned Lord upon 
rece’ woolsack, who will not admit as reason- 
be, any disapprobation of the preliminaries 


¢ Hoe peace under our discussion, unless ihe ob- 
Cor will undertake to furnish a nety PROJET 


ra better peace. 1 shall, however, take leave 


pb t b exercise my parliamentary duty, which is 
bits at of a censor, called upon from the Throne, 


“*pprove or disapprove, not as a Chancellor, 
advise his Majesty in the exercise of his pre- 
Peative, especially on a subject which his 


nero “inisters have already pledged his honour to 
gud into execution by a definifive treaty ; nor 
ere ON ul I be impeded by another curious assertion 
4 id maxim of the Learned Lord’s, that the 


has already been decided. by Parlia- 
= N 1797, in the shape of the projet for 
es of that year, approved by Parliament; 
Md that no Noble Lord has a right to disap- 
ome of the present articles of peace, if any 
farliament has sanctioned terms, in 
* Lord Opinion, -worse, than those 
I am not inclined to con- 

all precedents as sacred, nor 
‘ ‘mes implicitly to subscrihe to their jus- 
™ * atid wisdom, particularly in @ Question of 
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own peculiar merits, and cannot possibly have 

an exact parallel in past times; periods, ever 

so little removed from the present moment, 

must vary in circumstances, which will defeat 

the application of any precedent; the opinion 

of Parliament varying in persons, or subjects 

varying in circumstances, ought not to have 

the slightest weight on future parliamentary 

deliberation; and it would be a tedious and 

useless waste of your Lordships’ time, to can- 

vass the consistency of particular Lords, in- 

stead of discussing the subject on its owe 

grounds. If there were no other difference 

between the two periods alluded to by the 

Learned Lord, than the mutiny in the fleet, 

it would be sufficient to annihilate-all compa- 

rison; and indeed it is so difficult to find two 

remote periods exactly corresponding at -all 

points, that, even in the present existing mo- 
ment, the Noble Lords who argueon the same 

side, concurring in their approbation of the 
same articles of peace, do not concur in the 
relative situation of the two negotiating coun- 
trics at this instant. The Noble and Learned 
Lord says, that it is a necessary peace; he places 
us at the feet of France, suing for peace, and b> 
laments that more advantageous terms could net 
be obtained. Other Noble Lords, speaking with 
ministerial information, assert ihat the country 
never stood higher 3 that our resources are unex- 
hausted ; that we have treated for a peace, in 
an hour of triumph, upon equal terms; and they 
defend the peace, as a safe, bonourable, and ade- 
quate peace. The Noble and Learned Lord 
has felt that nothing but necess?ty could justify 
a peace so inadequate and dishonourable ; and 
if the other Noble Lords have truly stated the 
flourishing state of the country, the terms must 
appear, dishonourable and insecure. ‘The Noble 
Marquis (Buckingham) has expressed his opi- 
nion of the instability of the proposed peace, 
by doubting (on the supposition that the French 
seamen had been returned} whether the preli- 
minaries would ever reach a definitive confirm- 
ation. I confess that I feel no apprehension, 
that France will not wait till the definitive 
treaty has put her in possession of all the 
advantages of this peace; but when we 
have restored to France, without equivalent, 
all that she had lost in nine years’ of war, and 
to her allies, all that we had taken from them, 
with small exceptions, and disgracefully sut- 
mitted to the uncompensated plunder of ovr 
friends and allies, she may then pursue against 
this country ang object which her policy or insa- 
tiable ambition may dictate, and ber augmented 
power may enable her to execute. We are called 
upon ‘to approve the preliminaries of a peace, 
which, the moment it is put into execution, 
will place us in a worse relative situation than 
at the moment of its signature, or in any pe- 
riod of the war; and we must then depend on 
the good faith of a nation, not conspicuous 
for that virtue, and generally estcemed our 
natural enemy, “and: trust that she will not 


Mature, which must be decided on- its 


- 


| #vail berself of her advantages. Some Noble 
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Lords have silenced all their apprehensions, 
by persuasion that this peace qil/ have left us 
zo bone of contention ; it is a singular argument, 
Sor the surrender of every thing valuable, that 
qe shall enjoy the beggar’s security, who CAN- 
TAT LATRONE. articles 
retained by us in this unequal peace, may be objects 
of future hostility, and meant only as 
concessions; or the present or future ruler of 
France may again adopt the maxim, DELENDA 
EST CARTHAGO, before the rest of E have 
recovered their exhausted strength. The Noble 
and Learned Lord, in his defence of his neces- 
sary peace, puts a question on each individual 
article, whether it was an object worth the 
continuance of a bloody war, and the annual 
expenditure of millions, as if each separate 
article required a separate war, and its pursuit 
the separate expenditure of millions, as it may 
require e discussions on its utility. The 
Noble and Learned Lord, who uses a question 
for an argument, may be answered by his own 
question applied to France: Js each separate 
article worth to ber a separate war and the exe 
frochen of millions? The Learned Prelate 
Rochester) truly observed, that the terms of 
peace were composed of all the articles, and 
could not be considered but as one, good or 
bad peace, taken conjomtly. Those who have 
considered the peace as a necessary peace, 
have only considered the state of this country, 
and have shut their eyes to the state of France. 
I scaree know any single object worth the ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure of a long war, 
and yet other circumstances in the relative 
situation.of two countries, may make war ne- 
cessary ; if this peace was desirable to us, was 
it not equally desirable to France? It may be 
reasonably imagined that France was as fa- 
tigued and exhausted with the war as this 
country, and ready to purchase peace upon 
equal terms. The fact, I am persuaded, was 
80, and that peace, more adequate, safe, and 
honourable, might have been obtained, had 
not our negotiators ineffectualy surrender- 
ed the interests of the country. Every ar- 
ticle in the preliminaries is concession on our 
side, and advantage to France and her allies; 
and so much is left for discussion in the definitive 
that the principal effect of the prelimina- 

vies will~be to shew bow much meee qwe are 
to renounce every thing for . Inthe article 
respecting Portugal, nothing is obtained for 
her; we sanction the terms which France has 
imposed upon her, by reference to her exist- 
ing situation, and we may, for aught we know, 

ve of our own exclusion from the 

of Portu » which was understood to form an 
article of that treaty. The comfort given to 
us by the Noble Lord, that we may be better 
by the definitive treaty, and cannot be worse 
than now fixed, is as fallacious as his former 
reasoning; for the same observation is as just, 
and I fear will be more effectual, in the mouth 
of France, that they also may be better by the 
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worse ; and then all the undecided po; 

probably be influenced by the same peat 
nant influence which dictated the prelinin, Il 
ries; and it is impossible, under these circup, Ia 
stances, that I should approve the preliminar, Il 
as (under the existing circumstances sal, 
adequate, and honourable, or that it wile 
duce such a peace, as the speeches from the 
Throne have from the commencement of tly 


war till this hour held out to the country.” 


Lorp Hosarr said, that, with regard 
the Cape, it could only be kept at an cnormy 
expense to this country ; that it had already i 
us a million of money ; that we had, on our fir 
taking posséssion of it, imported home all th 
corn we found there, hoping to supply this 
country, and that the consequence had bees, 
that we had since, even during the grea 
scarcity, been obliged to re-export corn to the 
Cape, to preserve the settlement from starr. 
ing. As to any necessity for ships to touch 
there in their passage to India, he denied it 
exist. He had himself known a fleet of thir 
teen Indiamen sail from Madras home, with 
out touching any where ; and if in war-time 2 
squadron of his Majesty’s ships were sent to 
India, and on the voyage stood in need of 
water, they might take it in at the Cape é 
Verd islands, at Madagascar, and at various 
other islands. 

The question was then put from the wook 
sack, and the House divided, _ 

Contents, 94——Proxies, 20. 
Non-contents, 10——Proxies, o- 


Earle’ Spencer 
Marquis of Bucking ’ 

Earls Peatecke, Caernarval 
Warwick, Lords oo 
Fitzwilliam, wydir, 

Radnor, Bishop of Rechesits 
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Six Epmunp Hartor moved the addres 
he said that he could not repress his eS 
hope, that as the sentiments of the peoP ay 
out doors were universally and comer Je 
approbation of the peace, so would em 
timents of those whom he had now — . 
to address.—He said, the cause of fail 
one great object of the war was eens ie 
co-operation on the part of our - 
consequence of which has been, t syel 
our enemy has been able to add wy 
her dominions by territones wey us, wsdl 
neighbours, it became expedient ot 
all existing circumstances, to enter 
tions for peace; for, deserted as W e 
all our allies, we kad no-room to hope de 
should be able to pe her back 
limits of her ancient bou ase 
unparalleled events of the last glonowt 


‘This debate was on a nary 


ORE 


definitive treaty, and cannot without folly be 


the Throne, approving of the pi 
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nts vil MR, amidst the victorious and brilliant 
‘cdoni. HR evements of our arms, we have beheld the 
lining. councils of his Majesty’s Ministers so 


to the restoration of as 
amt to be shaken by the splendour of our suc- 
not to be stimulated to a renewal of the 


om the SEre of the national blood and treasure must 
| of th iive been exhausted in an useless pursuit. No; 
Y: Samet, on the contrary, his Majesty’s Ministers, 


See war no longer attainable, and considering 
Same honourable advantages we had acquired in 
Smme struggle, formed the resolution of treating 
a peace; and in forming the preliminaries, 
me secure the interests of those allies who had 
Sumaintained their faith with us to the last ex- 
mmemity.—Having then preserved through the 
mmole of this arduous contest the integrity of 


fete mer own dominions; having maintained through 
pene wicissitude the strictest faith towards our 
-ditta having shewn that no ambition of 
of thir Eeeding our territories could induce us to 
with a war by refusing to surrender even 


Bepxt of our conquests as a price of seeurity 
meme those allies, we have held forth to Europe 


ced lustrious example of honour, of justice, 
ap & of faith, worthy of admiration and ex- 


Semple, and highly advantageous to our repu- 
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Bic: in another campaign, where so much | peror 


3 Mecly considering the second great object of | guag 


{r128 


t ever was established in France 
since the revolution, that promised so much 
stability. But what security was there for 
= between any two nations the moment it 


recollected to have heard the saying of an. Em- 
of Morocco, in proposing to make war, 
and being told that it was a violation of faith 
to break peace, he answered, “ I break it be- 
“ cause it is my interest.’”? Such was the lan- 
e of the savage monarch. He suspected 
that he had spoken in plain, blunt terms, the 
liberal language and principles of the moderna 
courts of Europe.—The blood and treasure 
which had been exhausted by England in this 
war was no more than our. duty to posterity 
demanded ; and if the expenses were consider~ 
ed, the national debt was increased no more thar 
370,000,000/. more than it stood at the cone 
clusion of the American war, with this differ- 
ence, that we had then no such prospect of its 
reduction as the admirable sinking fund esta- 
blished by the Right Honourable Gentleman 
who lately and for so many years presided over 
the finances of this country had given. By this 
fund, he said, that in little more than vay 
three years, supposing a permanent peace, 
whole of the debt would cease to be a burden 
on the people of England. 


Lorp Levison Gower, after disapprow 
ing of the terms of the peace, said that he 
was not disposed to give a vote against it. 
Peace was an object for which he was seartily 
joyful, and he was not now prepared peremp- 
torily to assert that it could have been obtain- 
ed on better terms. The peace, such as it 
was, had excited universal joy throughout the 
country ; and daving himself witnessed this jo 
be could not consent to vote against it, though he 
had thought it his duty ¢o throw out these ob- 
servations to the House. 


Lorp Hawxessury rose, and addressed 
the House to the following effect :—* Sir, I 
rise at this early heur of the debate, in conse- 
gaor of the observations which have fallen 

my Noble Friend, and in order to ex- 
plain, I trust, to the satisfaction of Gentlemen, 
the motives which induced his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to enter into a negotiation with ‘the 
French ublic, and to conclude the i 
minaries of that treaty submitted to-night to 
the consideration of the House. The very 
reasons urged by my Noble Friend against the 
nature and terms of the treaty, tend, in my 
opinion, most directly and strongly to evince 


their propriety and claims to the approbation | 


of the country, and to the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. He has undertaken to compare the 
projet as proposed by Lord Grenville at Lisle 
with the articles of the present adjustment; a 
mode of proceeding unwarranted by the fai 

consideration of both in their various relations: 
and he has ventured to assimilate things, be- 


various j 
mon and our interest, which he held to be 
> ble. 

Ler said, that the question he wished 
geek, with respect to the good policy of the 
fee’, was, whether we had obtained our ob- 

In his we had, com- 

’ may, in the preservation of our constitution 
inh Hime the defence of our territories; and if we 

Hs a? so far succeeded in the Cape of Good H 

ra mee*O Make it a neutral port, he would ask, 
r it worth while to risk another campaign 
oe: was robabili success? In, 

20 attempt, we could not succeed in 
jdresi EE Purpose with all the great in Eu- 
our alliance, was it now probable that 
¢ * should singly succeed against France, who 
usly _ herself able to resist the world in 
He thought not ; but eas convinced the 

we bad for the of peace, 

jure | France and England, the two 

Powers in the avar, have approved it, 

Sy considerable by the con- 

— great objection heretofore to the 

—— of peace, was the great instability 

thir powers; but in his 

Was one of the best sureties for it 

i. m to pieces, we 

interfere with ite internal poli 

Chief Consul amused the pe 

a , with an idea that they enjoyed a free 
pt while, in fact, he himself possessed 
were tatisfied with it, and no form of 


tween which no comparison can existe I state 
5 


came the interest of either to violate it? He 
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in positive terms, that they cagnot be com- 
pared; for no man will venture to deny that 
Lord Grenville would have been glad to have 
taken less from the government of France than 
be demanded at that period of the negotiation. 


After nine years effusion of blood; after con- | almost. irresistible course with some 
tracting an increase of debt to the amount of | if.we had, even when there existed b 


hearly two hundred millions; after the inde- 


fatigable and uninterrupted exertions of the | 


country; but at the same time, after a series 
of the most splendid achievements and un- 
exampled successes, there is not a man in the 
Kingdom who must not admit that peace was 
a most desirable attainment, was the object of 
his sincerest wishes and most ardent desires, 
But notwithstanding the hope and zeal with 
which all must have looked and laboured for 
the restoration of tranquillity, I solemnly dis- 
slaim the plea which has been set up by sce per 
sons, the plea of overruling necessity. I am per- 
suaded, that such a cause for the conclusion 
of the preliminary treaty will not be traced to 
any thing like satisfactory grounds. I am de- 
sirous that his Majesty’s Ministers should, in 
the adoption of that measure, be tried by those 
reasons in which the war originated, by which it 
was carried on, and which were found to exist 
when the contest ceased. In saying thus much, 
Tam, Sir, aware that the peace, however 
eligible, however adéquate to the relative state 
of this couytry_and of France, however it can 
be justified upon the principles of sound policy, 
is not free of all evil, of all chance, of all risk or 
danger. But let me ask, what event has taken 
place in the recollection of all who hear me, or 
what event may yet take place, in accounting 
for which it has been oer will be possible to 
remove every objection? Under all the cir- 
cumstances in which we were situated, I 
maintain that the treaty is honourable and ad- 
vantageous; and the question now for the de- 
cision of the House is, whether his Majesty’s 
Ministers have been to blame or not? In the 
consideration of this question, Gentlemen will 
not, I am persuaded, lose sight of the relative 

state of the two countries, nor hesitate to 
examine whether better terms could have been 

obtained. Some persons object to the peace, 
because they contend that the end of the con- 
test is not gained. ‘They argue that the war 
was undertaken with the view of destroying 

republicanism, and of interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of France, for the purpose of stop- 
ping the progress of the revolution. J smain- 

tain, On thé contrary, that the desiruction. of 
republicanism was not its object; and that no 

interference in the internal concerns of France 

evas intended. Such statements I absolutely 

disclaim ; and declare, on the contrary, that 

the country was forced into the war by the 

conduct of France. It was she who interfered 

in the affairs of other natiors ; who took part 

and direction in the internal regulations of all 

countries; who, both openly, and by her 

agents and intrigues, propagated disaffection, 
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| was a torrent so dreadful and violent ta j 
origin and progress, that no man, or a 
men, could be so sanguine as to entertain . 
hope of checking its rage and im oy 

petuonty: 
but if we had opposed it even in its fatal ang 
SUCCEASs 
Ut a very 
| faint prospect of a favourable issue to 
labours, rendered it less dangerous in its efec 
| than it would otherwise have been; if we had, 
| at least, changed its direction, and made it flog 
in a channel less harmless to the general hap. 
piness and interests of the world, I trust, Si, Jae 
that some acknowledgment is due to the wis JEMEBCUS 
dom, vigilance, and perseverance of Gover: INET 
ment, as well as to the spirit and exertions of 
the country. It is indeed impos:ible to look 
at the present state of France without being MMMSt!t: 
convinced that we have at least effected this Tie (i 
important change; a change which is manifest >. 
to the most superficial observer, in the ma- 
ners, the opinions, the habits of the peopleaf 
France. Let those who pretend to doubt th Simmer 
justice of this observation look to the state SNE. a 
France as it was in 1793, and to the stateot 7 
France as itis in 1801! Let them taketh I 
trouble of comparing the striking and almot SB" 
incredible alteration which has taken place a Pt 
the manners, opinions, and habits to which] > 
have alluded, and then give me a candid 
swer! If after this comparison, if after at I 
that has been done, I am called upon to del 
ver my opinion with respect to the moral evs 
of peace, I must say I feel, under all the cm 
cumstances of the present moment, that th 
are certainly less than on any former occandh 
With regard to the continuance of hostiliticy 
there are two considerations by which art : 
to be regulated: the first is, whether we 2° Hi 
sessed the power of forming another ne - 
against Fraace; and the second, if we 
tinued the war, what harm could 
to us, and what harm could we v5 “4 
France? The first coalition had failed; 
second coalition had equally 
we any satisfactory grounds to make ™ 
: hi d hazarding 
sirous of framing a third, an Whe 
ther experiment of the same 
was the chance, what was the Pat dcort 
forming a new coalition in the a of ti 
likely to be of service to the eh a 
continent, or to this country 
was, I will venture to assert, 
possible to find in Europe the ¢ the attalr 
2 combination of force 
ment of one grand end. Wiese they they tol eT wh 
in the Empire of Germany + 
found in Prussia? . Were to ped 

; was the pron’ 
Russia? J ask then, what ¥ 4 from. thi 
of success that could be od if, ther 
confederacy against France Ftion 
fore, it be evident that no ald. we pom 
formed, I ask, what object.©o 
have, under that-poisit of 
prosecution of hostilities 


sccition, anarchy, and revolt. The revolution 


Which Franoe gould date 
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-. B, to France, I believe it does not require 
Bempany words to shew to the satisfaction of 


Bentlemen, that a cessation of any thing like 


Serious and decisive aggression had taken 


Where and in what manner was it 


mace. 


Bssiblc for us, with our immense superiority 


sea, to aftect Frahee by striking a fatal 


Mow? The fact was, that neither power could 
the otber. 


These remarks, Sir, I have 
Bade with a view of shewing the inefficacy of 


coalition against the French republic, 
fee wcll as the inefficacy of the continuance of 


war between her and this country. In 


ecussing the preliminary articles of peace, 


re are three considerations which press 


Meoncly upon my mind, and which I am san- 
Mmine cnough to hope will not be deemed 
Meeestitute of weight; I mean the time, the tone, 
4 thc cerms ce the treaty. And first, with re 
mect to the time at which the treaty was 


xed. It was concluded under a just impres- 


meee of your success; it was concluded at a 
maeemcnt when your triumphs were complete. 
ae 2 time was worthy of the country to 
meee crate the important work of pacification. 
Meld it have been prudent, would it have 
consistent with political wisdom, to 
meee Pushed matters to an extreme point? It 


m, on the contrary, in the hour of victory 
it became the spirit and magnanimity of 


Government, and the people, to listen to 


voice of peace; and if the terms appeared 
antageous, I have fair grounds to presume, 
a more glorious opportunity could not 
| In speaking of the tone in 
ch the peace has been concluded, it is suffi- 


“ol for me to observe, that it is marked with 
.|——-z- dignity and independence; that the 


ur of the fation has been preserved, and 


idea of humiliation has been resisted 


me SuCccss, both with respect to ourselves 
our allies. When I come to an examina- 
of the terms of the treaty, I must disclaim 
‘upport, and condemn the opinions of 
who have been accustomed to under- 
resources of this country, and to 
those of the enemy, ‘The circumstances 
é which we were, as opposed to the 
y> have been essentially different, and it 
that difference that the best reasons for 
a peace will be found. But 
r may not be improper to call the 
om . Gentlemen to our conduct towards 
€s; and particularly to the strict main- 


‘oO eminently distinguished. The first 
Which I have accasion to mention is the 
Porte, whose territories and domi« 
in ¢ to be restored and ma‘ntained in 
as they were befove the wars 
; Nee our generosity, a3 well as of 

re auth, must not however be passed 

we ude to the release which we gave to 
sities Connected with us, from express 
bby the spulations, when they were ex- 
th necessity of the moment to dan- 
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bce of that good faith for which we have. 


| ger, from continuing faithful to their engage- 
ments. To Portugal every protection has been 
given, consistent with our strength, and with 
| her interests; and in the case of Naples we 
displayed a magnanimity which we might have 
been well justified in omitting.. Naples was 
called upon by France to exclude our shipping 
from her ports; but she went further, and 
joined in an alliance which would have ware 
ranted on our part a declaration of war: yet 
with sufficient grounds to justifyto Europe and 
to our own conscience such a measure, what 
was our conduct upon that occasion? We in- 
terfered in her favour, and obtained the resto 
ration of her dominions and territories, and 
the re-establishment of her independence. In 
the case of Portugal, our conduct had not been 
less exemplary. To the Ottoman Porte we 
were under peculiar obligations; and of all 
our allies she remained faithful to us to the last. 
To her we evinced proofs of the most in- 
violable attachment ; for we obtained for her, 
without sacrifice, not only the restitution of 
all her dominions and territories in their inte- 
grity, but we also obtained the renunciation 
of France to acquisitions which threatened not 
only her independence, but existence. France 
had ceded Venice to Austria; Austria had, in 
return, ceded the Ex-Venetian islands to 
France. These islands, which from their situ- 
ation might have been productive of the most 
serious danger to the Ottoman Porte, have 
been abandoned by the French republic, and 
their independence recognised. Thus, Sir, 
you have obtained by the treaty all that could 
be obtained for your allies, and not only pre- 
served your good faith inviolate, but mapi- 
fested your generosity where it could not be 
expected. There are indeed twaq other powers 
of which it may be proper to take notice; the 
Stadtholder and the King of Sardinia. It is 
Obvious that we were not bound by any obli- 
gation of strict faith towards them; yet I can 
safely state that every thing which this coun- 
try could do for them has. been performed. 
An arrangement with respect to the former 
had, at our instance, been carried on at Ber- 
lin; but that arrangement had, from various 
causes, been withdrawn. In favour of Sardi- 
nia we had alse interfered, although she had 
given up the coalition, and entered into an 
offensive alliance with France.—Having noticed 
the manner in which we have uniformly and 
honourably displayed ovr good’ faith, I now 
come to the questien of acquisition, as it 
should be fairly taken with respect to the 
power and resources of a country. And here 
let me observe, that the spirit of acquisition 
may éc strained beyond its eos limits. It is 
not of this country alone that I am speaking ; 
for the principle will, if properly scrutinized, 
apply with equal force to France. I contend, 
that an increase of power does not take place in 
proportion to the increase of acquisitions. ‘That 
this doctrine applies no less to France than to 


| this country, is am by the opinion of men 
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ewell qualified to form an estimate of the strength 
and resources of nations; avd we accordingly 
find 1 supported by Dumourier and Carnot, 
J think it unnecessary to enter into any detailed 
reasoning to shew, that the principle applying 
to the continent is equally true with respect to 
the acquisition of sckncial power, In looking 
to the state of our settlements in the West 
Indies, 1 do not see any cession made by us 
which can be the subject of regret; nor is there 
in the Eust Indies any possession given to 
France which ought to be viewed with jealou- 
sy. The possessions in which she is to be rein- 
stated in that quarter, are not calculated for 
the purposes of aggression; and if she were 
formidable in the torce and extent of her naval 
resources and power, the island of Mauritius 
would, under every consideration, afford a 
more dangerous point of attack ayainst our 
empire in the Kast. But itis maintained, that 
we give up by the treaty another possession of 
great importance to our foreign concerns and 
to our commercial prosperity. 1 allude to the 
island of Minorca, which 1 do not consider as 
an acquisition. Let us, in order to form a 
clear judgment, reflect upon our conduct with 
respect to that island in former wars; and | 
believe 1 shall not incur the charge of pre- 
sumption in delivering this opinion, We have 
always acquired that island we pleas. 
ed, and we have always lost it at the conclu- 
sion of peace. By eat lage it then after 
the war, we avoid the expense of preserving it 
in peace; and ifthe situation be advantageous 
to us in war, we can always make ourselves 
masters of it. Of Malta I speak with less con. 
fidence, which, from its situation, and its al- 
most impregnable state, is certainly of consi- 
derable political importance in the Mediter- 
ranean: but giving up this point, as far as it 
yelates to political weight and influence, TI 
must observe that Malta is mo source of trade and 
opulence; and that if it be considered as con- 
nected with the prosperity of the Levant trade, 
its importance in that respect will be greatly 
diminished. The Levant trade may, like 
many other topics of commercial speculation, 
be Inghly valued; but it is, as far as it relates 
to this country, next to nothing. Gentlemen 
will give me credit for this statement, when 
they hear that the whole of the British manu- 
factures exported to the Levant, during the 
war, does not exceed the sum of 112,000/, and 
this isto be taken out of the aggregate exports 
of twenty-four millions. The trade of Great 
Britain is nothing when compared to that of 
other countries to the Levant. It is chiefly 
supplied by the south of Kurope, and it must 
remain with the southern countries, from the 
nature of its articles, and the facility of com- 
munication and intercourse. With respect to 
the north of Europe, ithas certainly been prin- 
cipally in the possession of the Dutch, yet the 
Dutch have had no settlement in the Mediter- 
ranean. Why, then, it may be asked, did the 
Dutch succeed in cultivating this particular 
branch of trade? 1 answer, Wiceuas their po- 
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licy was much wiser than ours; because we 
prevented ships with forged bills of health 
from entering our ports, and made all vessels 
coming from the Mediterranean perform 
rantine; because we equally prohibired the 
landing both of sound and bad goods. The 
Dutch, on the contrary, gave then airing 
within their ports, separated the good fiom 
the bad merchandise, and allowed the ine. 
diate importation of the former, ‘I hus they 
occupied almost the whole of the northern trade 
to the Levant; and this was so strongly felt 
by us, that abour two years ago it was judged 
expedient torepeal these laws, in order 10 ea. 
courage a system of trade which the Durch 
converted to their own profit, although they 
possessed no port in the Levant. Alter con 
sidering what has been given up by the testy, 
it remains for me to say a few words on thos 
possessions which we are to retain; and in 
what I have, Sir, to offer on the subject at 
Ceylon and Trinidad, I hope 1 shall not be 
thought to overrate these two islands, whicu | 
cal] them the two great naval stations of the 
varts of the world to which they belong. Cey- 
ch in every point ot View, cannot be 100 
highly appreciated. It contains ports so Cape 
cious and secure, that the while of the navy 
and commerce of Great Britain might nde 
with ease and safety in them, It is also 
native productions of immense value, ang 
holds out a position to which our Todi aay 
might retire, if necessary, and defy the «item 
of the united force of the world. deh 
very object, which above all others we set 
from our duty and interest prefer, 
gained by this treaty. Trinidad is also sod 
station of very considerable importance, * but 
ing not only a secure retreat for our met 
so very productive and so healthy, as al 
duce us to select and appropriate it ' die 
selves in preference to every other poms 2 
in that quarter. Thus, Sir, 
results of the war; considering al nar! 3 
possessions with our acquired 
Say, if the term glory yen, 
into the account by some 
we have at least made an honoura not 
(4 loud ery of Hear!) say, coll 
in all respects as advantageou? “nied that § 
wish, it cannot, however, be pu with 1 
is honourable, Let it be compare have bet 
last five treaties of peace wae ont 
made; and then when all the “fore anc 
are duly weighed, let Gentlemen 
inate of its merits. Let it be ar of Ae 
the treaties of Ryswick, of vtyecsailet 
la-Chapelle, of Paris, and © jative sae® 
let it be remembered 

this country with thato 

both at these periods and 

be fairly canvassed. — By two Da 

the country gained nathing. 

tion those of Ryswick and ry cons 

By that of Versailles we America® ¢ 
for we were deprived of 
nies and some valuable 
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Eenly by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and that 
of Paris in 1763, that we gained any thing. 
et if we compare tht treaty of Utrecht with 
Bhe present treaty, the latter will be found dy 
Bey means inferior, either in point of advantage or 
Be the promise of stability. The severity ot. the 
onditions rendered the former the source ot 
bitterness, and the cause of subsequent con- 
jiion. France had been every where de- 
ratcd, and found no consolation in continental 
Bictories, while in the present war she tri- 
Binphed over all the great powers of the con- 
nent. She makes the present treaty after a 
of unexampled suecesses; aud though 
Bome persons may not pronounce itas glorious 
Mes that of 1713, Or as surprising as that of 
#763, yet, taken together in all its objects and 
Mficcts, it may be sustly considered as advan- 
Mevcous to Great Britain as either of them, 
met nay be argued that we obtained Minorca 
Mend Gibraltar by the peace of Utrecht; yet 
hatever reliance may be placed on these ad. 
Beantages, | believe neither of them can be 
eemed superior to the possessions of Ceylon 
Maen irindad., By the treaty of Paris, France 
Beave up Canada, and Florida was ceded by 
Bpain; yet with all that extent of territory, 1 
m strongly inclined to think that they were 


ade t real acquisitions, I now ask fairly, whe- 

er the peace given by Government to the 
a’ 


buntry, compared with every former peace, 
not as honourable to the character of the 
buntry, and as advantageous as Circumstances 
buld allow? With respect to the negotiation 
B Lisle, | am at a loss to conceive the con- 
Bstency of persons who could sign the one and 
pt sign the other, The question, Sir, for 
mir consideration is, not a peace in which the 
wers of the continent take a leading part, 
pu a separate and naval peace between Great 


Pimilate the two proceedings, for it would 
e comparing a first projet with an ultimate 

ace. In the projet we only required Cey- 

om, Trinidad, and the Cape; but the Noble 
morc says, we have since obtained several im. 
rant possessions. I grant we have, but we 
ve been deprived of others, amongst which 
pe have to reckon the island of St. Domingo, 


here we had son aluabl 
at @ | we of the most valuable 
n's and strongest holds. The only power 
tt then stipulated for was Portugal, yet no- 
att Hoy Was attempted at that time to what has 

eciieticcted now. There is no comparison 


riods and the 
negotiations, 


Biatever between the two 
vines and substance of t 


. 4 | discussing the terms of this peace, 1 am 
at the great power of France ought to 
rendered in a general sculey which will 
pol them appear less ad Vantageous, and there 

no nan Who regrets the circumstance more 
ye perely than myself, Yet the increase of 
eit power is, perhaps, not altogether so vast 


' tay appear at first sight, if we take it in 


” 
oo pPertion to she increase of the other principal 


eri of the continent, Austria, Russia, and 


ps4, have liad a very considerable addition 
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and France. 1 will not, however, 
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by the division of Poland ; and the first power 
in particular has augmented in a superior de- 
gree doth her extent of territory and her po- 
pulation, by the annexation of Venice to hee 
dominions, In appreciating the power of rane, 
we must consider the diminution sustained by ber 
commerce, the ruin of her manufacturers, and an 
incalculable joss of weaith; winie, itwe consider 
the real inetease of the substantial power of 
Great Britain, it will be found in proportion to 
the continental increase of France. Under ths 
impression, allow me, Sir, for a moment to 
consider the possessions of Great Britain as 
they were previous to the war; and first, in 
tuking an estimate of the exports of British 
manutactures to our old West Ladia islands for 
the last three years of peace, 1 find them 
athount to 2,185,000/. while they are not less 
during the three last years of war than 
3,561,000, Our imports from the same quar. 
ter were, during the same periods, 3,877,000/. 
in peace, and 5,101,000/. in time of war, [ 
also find, by referring to the proper docu- 
ments, that our exports to the Hast Indies 
were, during the three last years of peace, 
3,133,000/, and during the last three years of 
war 5,617,000/, The amount of our exports 
to the United States of Amevica is still more 
surprising, making in the same periods of 
peace 3,694,000/. and in the same periods of 
war, no less than 6,232,000/.. With respect 
to the continent of Kurope, the tetal of our 
exports was in the first instance 1,530,c00/. 
and in the latter 2,545,000/, From these 
statements, respecting which, authenticated as 
they are, there cannot exist a doubt, it ap- 
pears, that the commerce of this country, as 
applied to our old possessions, has been nearly 
doubled in some instances, and has had in all 
an augmentation of one third. I beg, Sir, to 
press thisthe more, as it is necessary to con- 
sider the increase of our trade with the de- 
crease of that of France. In caleulating the 
power of both countries, as it should possess 
weight in the general scale, it is bat fair to 
enter into a comparison of their respective 
navies; and here the hest and most candid 
mode that presents itself is to take them as 
they stood at the commencement and the end 
of the war; on the 18t of February 1793, and 
on the sist of October 18¢1. On the ist of 
Febuary 1793) the British navy consisted of 
136 sail of the line, and 133 frigates; and on 
the 1st of October i801, it comprised aoa sail 
of the line, and 277 frigates. The navy of 
France was, at the commencement of the war, 
composed of 80 sail of the line, and 66 fri- 
gates; and at the conclusion, it consisted of 
39 sail of the line, and 35 frigates. This dis- 
parity is sO Striking and extraordinary, both 
in the navy and commerce ef the two countries, 
that it must be attended with the effects | wish 
to poiat out in the relative situation of general 
affairs. It has indeed been said, that France 
will give her whole attention to recruit her 
navy, and I give full credit to the assertion. 
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of eight or ten years, 1 am confident that we 


_ Say that it has been brought about by any ex- 


test; but we have come out of it with honour 


accumulation of political power; but I cannot 
help observing, that, whatever her efforts may 
be, there are two points in the arduous task, 
which are well entitled to our consideration. 
The first is, the number of years she must be em- 

ed in building ships to make ber naval esta- 
blishment equal even to what it was; and the 
second is, the number of ships necessary to be 
built, in order to enable her to enter into a 
competition with this country. All who exa- 
mine this subject thoroughly will have no ob- 
jection to give to France a great many years, 
and afterwards to take the chance of a war 
with her. We shall not be employed in build- 
ing of ships, but in making seamen. It is with 
the increase of our commerce that our navy 
will always increase. France will, no doubt, 
make great exertions for the purpose ; but 
whether a contest will take place in the course 


shall be enabled to renew it with more edvan- 


this opinion, arises from a conviction that the 
country will possess all its ardour and spirit, a 
lively recollection of all its brilliant exploits, 
and a just confidence in the extent of its re- 
sources and finance. I have one question ‘to 
put to every man who hears me, and that is, 
whether peace could be concluded upon safer 
and more honourable terms? We accepted 
the situation which we have the honour of fill- 
ing, when the country was involved in war 
with almost every power of Europe ; we had 
to contend with France, Spain, Russia, and 
the rest of the Northern Powers. The con- 
vention concluded with them will, I trust, be 
considered as a fair acknowledgment of our 
maritime rights; and with that acknowledg- 
ment it is ardently to be hoped, that the com. 
plete restoration of peace and harmony will 
take place. Since that event, a peace with 
France has been effected. I do not wish to 


traordinary means; but I can say with confi- 
dence for my colleagues and myself, that no- 
thing has been neglected, nothing left undone 
on jeod oar in exertion, in perseverance, and 
in eration, to give to the country that 
blessing of which it was so much in want, and 
for which it is so eminently indebted to its own 
admirable spirit and patriotism, and to the zeal 
ang gallantry of its soldiers and sailors. We 
have been engaged in a most tremendous con- 


and advantage. The situation of Europe, and 
that of Great Britain, may stil) appear criti- 
cal; yet I hope that in a sound system of 
policy, consisting ina mixture of firmpess and 
moderation, will be always found a cownter- 
Poise to every danger, and a remedy for every 
evil. I beg pardon, Sir, for having so long 
trespassed on the indulgence of the House, 
and shall not trouble them with any further 
ebservations,”” 
2 
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accomplish an object so very desirable for the} The How. THomas Grewviine said, thy 


those who opposed the peace had been repre. 
sented as frantic people, who contended thy 
the restoration of the French monarchy should 
be the sine non of peace. This chary, 
however, could by no means apply to hin, 
because he had never entertained such an ide, 
Gentlemen, therefore, who advanced the charge 
had gone farther than they were warranted 


the 


go. As to the right of interference in the HRMMR, no 
affairs of France, we had surely a right to in. me No! 
terfere for the purpose of preventing tat HMMting, 

enormous agerandizement, which was big with ment fr 
danger to ourselves. This had ever been con. took 
sidered, by our wisest statesmen, as an object HR prin 
of the first importance to this country. Wher. Hmposed 
ever a peace had been concluded between two to +l 


ce 
it 

poss 


contending parties, it followed, of course, that 
one party had the superiority over the other, 
which it was fair and proper to exert for the 
purpose of ensuring advantageous terms, such pc 
terms, at least, as should place the county oe Gre 
which accepted them in a state of secon), ll he te 
And he hoped that the spirit of the Bnglsh Sms wh 
would ever lead them to resist, with cnengy immrly st 
and decision, terms of a different natu, to th 
fraught with dishoneur, and big with hum- |: 
liation.—But while he disclaimed the wild »- BARM® peace 
tions which had been falsely imputed 10 lin, i 

he hoped he should never be found amongst 
those faithless watchmen of the state, ¥™ 
should seek to lull the people into a false set g 
rity and a treacherous repose, but ever ~ 
with such as should endeavour to rouse ! 
to a just sense of existing danger, ofa daiigt 
which threatened them with ruin, with a 
hilation.—It had been the practice of 
the public papers to accuse those his vs 
demned the peace, of being hostile 
jesty and to his Majesty’s Governmen 


Suppo} 
prese 
Was | 

stan 
onclu; 


however, had no hostility to his 
yet to the Ministers; but no dread 0! 
him from d 
resentation should ever deter 
hie sentiments, freely and fully, 
measure which appeared to him 
increase our danger instead of poli 
He felt it his duty to oppose it; 4 of 
contend, that both in the’ present it 
in the convention with the Nort ae whi wd 
Ministers had assumed an humble a wil d. Mj 
would lead to consequences emsely 
existence of the country.— ce, Wh: 
who had that night supported t ofthe on! 
purposely dissembled the real in alli 
war. He had ever considered he of 
indemnity and security. The 
ened the existence of our liberties” ree 
stitution. To ve them, a 
vent the diffusion of principles ain int oy 
all the bonds of civil society 5 od been pre 
nity for the expenses which we fits Bet of 
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q ate 
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hed 


pelled to incur, and security of the va 


was the real and av de; 
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lection of those victories and those con- | 
e+: would remain to heighten and toaggra- 
B. the reflections that must arise from the 
Btcmplation of our sacrifices. To have been 
orious, and yer to have treated as a van- 
hed nation, was a galling anda mortily- 
SS reflection to a British mind, It implied, 
flee’, a contradiction of terms, and a confu- 
Mm, of ideas, which no acuteness could recon- 
Mme, no strength of understanding dispel.— 
» Noble Lord (Hawkesbury ) had begun by 
ing, that the present period was very dif- 
Se from that at which the former negotia- 
ip took place; that we had originally opposed 
Me principles of France, but latterly we had 
boscd her power. But in his opinion both 
Mme to the same end; and if the power of 
Bnce threatened the existence of this coun- 
it was as much eur interest and our duty 
BE pose that power, as it was to oppose her 
Memncipies, when exerted for the same purpose. 
, Grenville then entered into a Comparisoa 
Bethe terms of the present treaty with the 


ish fs which were offered to us at Lisle; and 
ergy rly shewed that the latter were far prefer- 


Mee tothe former. It had been said, that the 
Meeral language of the country in respect of 
me peace was, that it was such a peace as 


him sy man was glad of, but no man proud of. 
mgt Tie he hoped and suspected, that this was an 
vi Zerammatic expression, and not a true pic- 
ccs Mme For if Englishmen could rejoice at a bad 
, xt ee, at a peace of which they could not be proud, 

! Beational character was totally lost.—Though 


pporters of the peace had prudently for- 
fee '0 insist on its glory, they still persevered 
itas bonourable. But in what 
fae as it honourable? ‘The Noble Lord had 
mecnied, and truly contended, that time and 
ee nstances were necessary considerations in 
meonclusion of a treaty; but he was at a loss 


nist Meerceive the wisdom of that policy, which 
ving ie’ reject better terms in a moment of dis- 
accede to worse, in the hour of vic- 
ed and confidence : there might be a shew of 
ng fe hanimity in such conduct, but was it wise, 
post P' politic, was it compatible with the real 
, fests of the country ?—Let us see in what 
wet Ct it was honourable, as it relates to our 
which ; how far their interests have béen con- 


0 te (. Ministers have assumed great credit 
ent? selves for their conduct towards our 
, What has been done for them? Turkey 
f he ; he only power which could be truly said 
‘alliance with us. It was said that the 
jyreae me''y of the Sublime Porte had been se- 
5ut is that her opinion? does she feel 
A Week after this stipulation for her 
ve week after this extraordinary in- 
of our magnasimity had been displayed, 
co =m: preferred the guarantee of her enemy 
pram B' of her ally, and chose to negotiate for 


''. As we had compelled the French to 
pate Egypt, both the security of Turkey 
# Own required that we should have re- 

our possession some strong fortress, 
ied by British ‘troops. “Without this | 
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precaution, what was there to prevent the French 
from returning to Egypt? At the very moment 
when we magnanimiously stipulated for the eva~ 
cuation of that country, there was not a French 
soldier remaining in it, (thanks to General Hut- 
chinson, whose military skill, whose firm perse- 
verance, and whose manly courage could only be 
exceeded by his modesty ), who was not a priso- 
ner to our gallant, persevering, and victorious ar- 
my. As to the integrity of Naples, that was as in- 
secure as Turkey; for,thoughthe French troops 
had evacuated a part of the Neapolitan territory, 
what was to prevent them from returning, espe- 
cially, as they retained possession of the Cisalpine 
Republic? ‘* | wish to know what is fo prevent 
the French who evacuate Naples to-day, Monday, 
from re-entering it on Wednesday, the distance 
from the Cisalpine Republic not being more than 
sixty miles?’ Such is the situation, such the se- 
curity, such the integrity of Naples, In casting 
our eyes over the map of Europe, we look in 
vain for the kingdom of Sardinia, The terri- 
tories of his Sardinian Majesty live only in our 
memory. In the Mediterranean, he had only 
the hitthe island of Sardinia left, for the security 
of which, he was solely indebted to the protection 
of our fleet; a protection which he would lose 
the moment the definitive treaty should be signed. 
The next of our allies, the integrity of whose 
dominions exhibits an illustrious proof of our mag- 
nanimity, is Portugal. On this subject he had en- 
deavoured’to obtain information ; but he had not 
been sufficiently successful to speak with decision 
on it, He adverted to the treaty of Badajos, and 
to the cession of a — of the Portuguese ter- 
ritory in the Brazils ; and he asked whether it was 
to be understood that our treaty with France sanc- 
tioned that cession? Portugal, like Naples, had 
been secured by us, in the integrity of her posses- 
sions ; and our magnanimity on this occasion had 
been loudly vaunted by the noble lord, because 
those two powers had formed separate treaties wich 
the enemy. But were not those treatiesthe effect 
of compulsion on the one hand, and the result of 
conquest on the other ? Should we have been jus 
tified in declaring war against Portugal and Na- 
ples for yielding, against their will, to dire neces- 
sity? If no blame, then, attached to Portugal, if 
she ought really to be-considered as our ally, as 
no human being could suspect her of possessing 
the ability to resist her enemy,-there could not be 
the smallest reason for any diminution of our at- 
tachment to her. How have we provided for 
her security? The preliminary articles will tell 
us how. Mr. Grenville then took a large 
bundle of papers out of his pocket, but begged 
the House not to be alarmed, as he only meant to 
read about half a dozen Jines. He then read the 
following articles of the preliminary treaty. 
V. Egypt shall be restored to the Sublime Porte, 
whose dominions and possessions shall be secured 
in their integrity such as they were before the 
war. VI, The territories and possessions of his 
Most Faithful Majesty shall also be maintained in 
their integrity. France, as far can 
bind her, has concluded a peace with Portugal; 
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but on what terms? She has taken from her Oli- 
venza and the adjuining territory, which Spain 
had long coveted; and for which nothing more 
was requisite than to express a wish, in order to 
obtain it from France. France, at the same 
time, took for herselfa portion of the Brazils, 
which gave her the command of the river Ama- 
zon and the whole of the adjacent coast. Mr. 
Windham quoted Monsieur de la Condamine, in 
order to shew the advantage which France would 
derive from the possession of this tract of coun- 
try; inaddition to what she already enjoyed in 
the proximity of Durch Guiana. Is this the 
mode of guaranteeing the ‘possessions, of securing 
the integrity of a faithful ally? If integrity and 
disthemberment be synonimous terms, then, jin- 
deed, the assertion may be true. In allusion to 
the term honourable, which the noble lord has 
absurdly applied to the peace, every man must 
feel that no peace was safe that was not honour- 
able, and that no peace was honourable which 
was not safe; but, unfortunately, this peace was 
neither safe nor honourable: nor could any peace 
be honourable, which gave us territories that did 
not belong to the power by whom they were gi- 
veo. The conduct of our government in the nego- 
tiation at Lisle was very different: they did what 
was wise and proper to attain peace for the good 
of the country, They selected certain points of 
importance, which it was necessary, for the pre- 
servation of that honour, to insist upon. He was 
surprized to hear certain expressions which had 
fallen from the noble lord, relative to the acqui- 
sitions we had made by the present peace, which 
he contrasted with Lord Malmesbury’s projet, the 
wisdom of which he extolled. We should have 
been fully justified in the retention of Ceylon, the 
Cape, and Cochin, forthe more effectual defence 
ef our eastern empire. When we look at the 
cessions which we have made, we should find the 
conquests we had retained comparatively trifling, 
His mind was not at all satisfied with the situa- 
tion in which the Cape was left by the treaty. 
We had ceded a port which might become a great 
annoyance to our trade. The Cape furnished a 
military station of vast importance in the event of 
a sudden wer, not preceded by 2 proclamation, 
The Marquis Cornwallis, in bis return from 
India, had strongly pressed the necessity of re- 
taining Cochin, and the Cape; or if only one of 
them could be retained, the Cape in preference 
to Cochin.—TFhough Ceylon was an important 
settlement, Cochin, on the western side of the 
peninsula, was one of the strongest military fron- 
tiers in India. Im the event of a war, a fleet 
might sail from the Cape and arrive at Cochin 
before any person in India could know of its ar- 
vival, and before ac! person in England could 

be apprized of its sailing.—He might possibly be 
told, that our merchantmen were advised to avoid 
the Cape ; that the importance of that settlement 
‘was not so great as was represented; and that our 
ships might touch at the Brazils.—T he settlement 
which the French had acquired in the Brazils, 
would, in that case, give additional importance to 


France. The Cape and Cochin were insisted on 
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by Lord Malmesbury, at Lisle, as POiNts: fro 


which we would not accede ; and these were poi 
given up, from that want of vigour, spirit, an 
prudence which mark our negotiations, 4». [i 
tempt had been made to represent the Lowi 

trade as unimportant to thiscountry. But our 
nufacturers, he conceived, would tell’a far «a 
ferent tale. Was ittriie, that Malta was unin 
portant ;——that fortress which had sustained , 
blockade of nearly two years?—It could na 
seriously contended.——To rescue Malta and Long 
from France is deemed an object of primary 
portance ; but when it is considered expedient 
give them up, their importance suddenly vanish, 
and they become trivial and insignificant. My 
part of the treaty of peace, nor any thing co 
nected with it, excited so much astonishmer 
in his mind, as our treatment of the house ¢ 
Orange, except the defence of that treatmen, 
Britain was formerly bound by a solemn treaty 
with that house. He understood some privates 
rangement was making, between France and 
Prussia, relative to that subject. But the Pring 
of Orange was not to be thrown as an outcast 
the world, by those for whom he had sacritiet 
his atl. Where would have been the difficulty 
introducing an article in the preliminary (rea 
similar to one which was prepared at the ney 
tiation at Lisle, which stipulated for the resto 
tion of the whole property of the House of Orang 
or the full value of it in money. There could 
no objection to this; but we wanted the spin 


ciples in France, but from 


all the ports and fortresses 


tl was, 
the vigour, or courage t» support a0 ally, 
been so unfortunate as to be an enemy t0 Prat polic 
—Though he did not think the peace of _ He 
either glorious or honourabie; yet he isco 
commend it to the gentlemen to read the oe Bros 
naries to that treaty, and compare re 3 the 
present. Let the cessions made reat 
ared with the cessions made now; 4” Behout 
thought the former a bad di 
sented nothing but defeat and humts — pe 
would the latter be found infinitely 
and unfortunately more dangerous 
quences. The present peace was cause 
in respect of our allies; nor indica Bonfede 
to’ be made. Mr. Addington 
disclaimed the plea of — 
a difference of opinion existed as 
of the peace, no one would king? it it ¢ 
were reduced to the necessi'y of ma : — the sa 
dishonourable to our alls oF che peat In dec 
selves. He contrasted the coun 
Urtrechr, and of the peace of | | 
the present peace ; shewed P 
consequent increase of danger thay 
noble lord had contended, thee republics as 
not acctue from the existent® bet 


er, that, in this respect, things igany nas b 
mitting such to be the cas¢, cou 
the present power of u 
our present danger, without sau stip an 
f a war notwithstanding 0° at 
event of a war, Me 
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be seized by France, and shut against us, 
by i!| monopolize its commerce in time of peace, 
wer in time of war. Acting upon such a 
Be; oic of negotiation, or rather of sacrifice, and 
Mhe detiniuve treaty be completed, and he 

iesire to Know whether it would not place 
9 state of war with France in twelve months? 
peace be good if its duration were so short ? 
reduce us tothe necessity of dismantling 
Meavy, and of disbanding our army and our 
itecrs ; it had deprived us of all the military 
sand stations; and, notwithstanding ail our 
MBions of economy, what would be our state, if 
SORmce, in the course of twelve months, should 
- unprepared, and direct her whole power 
7 Mes: us! Le called upon the House to reflect 
be ees |v on Our situation 5 and to ask themselves 
a: state, we should be placed in if France should 
War against us? Did they not believe, 
a war must shake our country to the very 
ays Br! Feeling, as he did, that the peace was 
er honourable to our allies, nor safe to our- 


ang 
He, , he should give his decided negative ty the 
Dn. 


cast 
crifced 
treaty 
new 
Yrangty 
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ry 


CASTLEREAGH Said, that upon a sub- 
mee: such importance, he could not reconcile it 
meee fcclings to give a silent vote; he would 

meperc, with the permission of the House, 
y state his reasons for concurring in the mo- 
tore the House. The first question that 
mied itself for the consideration of the 
me: was, whether, taking every circumstance 
meeeonsideration, it would be consistent with 
B policy for England to have continued the 
He consideted this war to have been en- 
into on the part of Great Britain purely for 
mepetpose of defence, and though, in all re- 
B, the war had not answered to our wishes, 
reat Britain had the honour of having acted, 
ghout the whole of this eventful contest, in 
post disinterested manner: she had not only 
d forth her blood and treasure in defence of 
mn independence and constitution, but she 
pi-red to Europe the means of preservation. 
causes which it was unnecessary to state, 
of powers upon the continent 
we solved, and therefore it became necessary 
me Britain, either to carry on the war 


ye 

ht ME S“298t France, or to make peace with that 
— “4 could be done upon terms consistent 
safety and independence of this coun- 
deciding the question of the safety 
by the peace, it would be vain to 
cease F tat France had attained a degree of pow- 
of ME? could mot but create uneasiness in the 
4, 4 thinking man. It was absurd to 
‘that Great Britain, with anavy all-pow- 
a t was, could affect France upon the con- 
“ess assisted by a confederacy of conti- 
‘tates; we were therefore under the ne- 
a 4 . he had before stated, of continuing the 
it Paednots the hope of making any serious 
: i ‘i. Upon France, or of concluding a peace 
and equitable terms —His lordshipthen 
considerable length, into an examina- 


Prcluminaries, which he contended. 
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were as favourable as we could look for in the 
present state of Europe ; and that by them Great 
Britain ad not only maintained her own security, 
but had, with that generosity and good faith 
which always marked her conduct, stipulated for 
the inteyrity of her allies, 


Temp ce could not help disapproving 
of the concessions which ministers had made, as 
dangerous to the safety, and degrading to the 
honvur of England; no security having been re- 
tained to counterbalance the immense territorial 
acquisitions of France. He apprehended much 
from the exultation with wich the, tidings of 
peace seemed to have been received by the dis 
affected; their hopes appeared to revive; anda 
party of degenerate Englishmen, he saw with 
regret, was to be found, mean enough to drag the 
coach of Generai Lauriston, the bearer of these 
tidings, through the streets of Loodon, with cries 
of ** Long live Buonaparté.”” It was an afflict~ 
ing prospect, and augured ill to the country: 
but it was in some degree encouraged by the con- 
duct of ministers; for he understood irto bea 
fact—ifinot so he should wish it to be contradict- 
ed—that Cirizen (Lauriston was accompanied 
from France by a person wh» had been twice sent 
out of this country under the alien act; that on 
his arrival at Dover, this person being recognized 
by the proper officer in that port, he refused him 
permission to land ; but Citizen Lauriston threat- 
ening if he did not he would return to Paris w th 
the Preliminaries, the officer, afraid of taking 
the responsibility upon himself, suffered him to 
land and proceed to London, and he was actually 
in the coach with Citizen Lauriston, when drag~ 
ged through the streets, His lordship added, that 
he was informed ministers had not the spirit to 
take notice of the exceptionable person alluded to 
—an unhappy omen of what this country had to 
expect from an intimate connexion with France, 
particularly under such ministers. He professed 
that he opposed them from no factious motive 5 
he thought them undeserving the confidence of 
the country, and the preliminaries on the table 
convinced him they were. He was aware that 
he should not be seconded in his objections to the 
terms of the proposed peace, by those who were 
in the habit of opposing the conduct of admini-~ 
stration; but he did not wish for their support. 
He who should declare his pleasure at the peace, 
“* because it was glorious to the enemy,”’ was not 
the connexion he would court; if was a senti- 
ment which could not.dignify the patriot or the 
Englishman—he should shrink from it with ab- 
horrence; the man who employed it should be 
carefully avoided, and his principles guarded 
against, The peace which was supported upon 
such motives, must be Aol/ow and suspicious. 

Mr. Banks considered the question to br, 
whether the present treaty was better for the 
country, than a prolongation of the war. The 
terms, perhaps, may be considered, by mode- 
rate men, as good as could, under all the circum- 
stances, be fairly expected. He would accept the 
hope which was held out tothe nation. France 
had subdued all the alliances made against her on 
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the continent, and we could have no further ex- 

ctations from a confederacy. We could no 

nger expect any coalition which could mate- 
rially preserve us from the continental powers. 
He could not conceive how thosewho disapproved 
of the terms proposed in the treaty at Lisle could 
condemn these. He could now entertain no 
hopes of any thing which could proceed from in- 
ternal commotions in that country. It must not 
be forgotten, that our situation was so much 
worse since the year 1797, as we had since sus- 
tained all the hardships and expense of a state of 
warfare; we stood now in need, not of war, but 
of peace and tranquillity. Should we proceed in 
the war, we should make France realize the cha- 
racter given it, of a military nation. Suppose, 
for a moment, that we could obtain better terms; 
that we might, for instance, retain the Cape of 
Good Hope, and some of our other conquests, 
but he would ask, whetherthese were objects of 
sufficient magnitude to continuethe war even for 
one month? He, for one, relied not on any terms 
of treaty, but an the vigour and nerve of the 
country to sustain itself in every situation. He 
wished for peace to be made im the spirit of 
peace ; and wished the House seriously to con- 
sider, that suspicion on the one side could not fail 
of engendering distruct on the other. 


Mr. Pitt said, that upon asubject in itself of 
such importance and one upon which it was un- 
fortunately his lot ro differ from some with whom 
it had been his happiness to have been connected 
by the strictest ties of friendship, for the greater 
part of his life, he was anxious to deliver ~his 
sentuments before the attention of the House, 
and his own powers, should be exhausted by fa- 
tigue. In considering the question, waether 
these terms should be accepted or rejected, there 
was one proposition which he might lay down, 
with, he believed, but little danger of contra- 


diction, and that was, that now for some time. 


past, all rational, all thinking men, had con- 
curred in an opinion, that whatever their wishes 
might have been, whatever hopes might at dif- 
ferent periods of the war have been entertained, 
yet, that after the events which had taken place 
on the Continent of Europe, the question of 
Peace or War berween Great Britain and France 
became a question of terms only [there was a 
cry of Hear! Hear! from the opposition 
benches]: in laying down this proposition, to 
which gentlemen seem to assent, he desired not 
to have it admitted in words, and rejected in 
substance. After the conclusion of the peace 
between France and the great continental pow- 
ers, after the dissolution of the confederacy of 
the states of Europe, a confederacy which he 
had sup to the utmost of his power, and 
e7ith respect to which he still retained the same 
sentiments; after the dissolution, however, of 
that confederacy, it became merely a question 
of the terms to be obrained for ourselves, and 
for those allies who still remained faithful to us, 
and to their own interests. In saying this, he 
was aware that he differed from many, of whose 


judgments he had the highest opinion, and: whom 
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he both loved and honored ; but it was the irq 
conviction of his mind, ard it was his dy:y bed 
to the House aad the public, fully and candiiy 
to state his sentiments upon the subject. Whey 
he said, that the question of peace or war jy. 
tween this country and France, was a quest 
of terms only, he wished to be understood g 
being more anxious about the general complexing 
of the peace, as affeéting the character of thi 
country for good faith, honour, and generony, 
than he was about any particular acquisition thy 
might be made, or any specific object that mige 
be attained. In considering the terms that ougy 
to be accepted, it would be necessary to inguiry, 
in thé first instance, what would be the expeng 
of continuing the contest, what were the dif- 
culties with which it would be attended, ag 
what hopes could be entertained of its ultmar 
success. It was undoubtedly the duty of every 
government, in negotiating a treaty of Peace} 


‘concurred with them, was, t 


to obtain the best possible terms, but it was some 
times difficult to know how far particular poms Hi 
might be pressed without running the risque o 
break'ng off the negotiation. | or his own par 
he had no hesitation to declare that -he would » 
ther close with an enemy upon terms short eves 
of the fair pretensions of the country, providedtiey 
were not inconsistent with the honour and sea 
rity of the country, than continue the contes 
for any particular possession. He knew tht 
when he had the honour of a seat in His Me 
jesty’s Councils, if it came toa + of terms 
and if the pacific disposition of the omen 
responded with ours, he for one should . 
acted upon that principle ; and knowing pts 
be his own feeling upon the sydject, he ane 
neither act with fairness nor candovr, | “7 
not apply it to another administration. He 2 
not pretend to state to the House, that this pe 
fully answered all his wishes, but the § a 
ment had undoubtedly endeavoured to 
best terms they could for the country; hoot 
was ready to contend, thatthe 
the terms we had obtained, and 
{ng all which we had given up, ty 
justified Ministers im protracting the 
was anxious upon this subject to speak pe” 
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because it was one on which he ought ao _ say 
reserve, either with the House of ch other 
country. What the terms were owe o 
country ought to look in the ority, 
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ministration acted, and selecting 


we wished to reta!?» 
our interest not to aim so much at 
session of any fresh conquest when tl 
not materially want, but toe 
retain those acquisitions which, . cost 
tion, or from other causes, were Des se wel 
for confirming and securing uF 


ries. The object whichomuss 
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were indebted for the unparalleled exertions 
didiy ich we had been enabled to make in the course 
V hep this long and eventful contest ; it was by them 


t we were enabled, in the wreck of Europe, 
only to effect our own security, but to hold 
to our allies the means of safety, if they had 
Mien but true tothemselves. In thus considering 
Be subject, it was necessary to look tothe leading 
arters of the world in which we were to seek 
this security. It was evident that our acqui- 
Sons were all in the Mediterranean, in the 
Samest and in the West Indies. Those who thought 


jutte t this country ought to retain all its acquisi- 
Dense s, would of course consider any cession made 
dif. Mee us as incompatible either with our safety or 
th our honour, But those who did net go 
imate 


feet icneth, would agree with him in thinking, 
met when we were to give back a part, and re- 
a part of our conquests, it was our duty to 
bsider which of them were the best calculated 
yromote the two great leading objects to which 
had before alluded, and if it should appear 
bn examining the present treaty of peace, 
met in two out of the three quarters which he 
Mentioned, viz. in the East and West Indies; 
See had retained such possessions as were the best 
eeeculated to effect the security of our ancient 


sessions, we had, circumstance consi. 
hb ed, done as much as could be expected.” With- 


under-valuing our conquests in the Mediter- 
meeee’n, and the gallant achievements by which 
may had been effected, especially the capture 
fee Malta, and certainly no man was less inclined 
meee cervalue them than he was; yet it must be 
ited by every man acquainted with the real 
erest of this country, that compared with the 

mest and West Indies, the Mediterranean is but 
meeccondary consideration ; indeed, this was a 
; position so obvious, that it was unnecessary 

Be him to enter into any arguments upon the 
Of the importance of the Levant Trade, 
eee had formerly been said, volumes had been 
"ten upon it, and even nations had gone to war 
‘ Pbtain it: the value of that trade, even in the 
fee's to which he had alluded, had been much 
ecrated ; but even suppose these statements 


UC “ been correct, they applied to times when 
" er great branches of. our trade, to which 
‘fr present greatness and our naval su- 


ty, did not exist; he alluded to the great 


rated 
(La ow of our manufactures—to our great in- 
ya =’ trade—to our commerce with [reland, 


h the United States of America, with the 


Indies ; it was these which form- 
‘news of our strength, and compared 
h which the Ley 
evant trade was trifling. In 
r of view, he admitted the posses- 
be ¢ Mediterranean were of i nportance 
© Us to co-operate with any  contitiental 
ys 4 powers with whom we mizht happen 
(Lina ‘He agreed with his noble 
pt Castlereagh), that when there was 
confederacy on the conrinetit in 
this country, with all ity waval supe- 


could not make any very serious afforts 
the Continent but in Pade gs a 
much: undoubredly would be done 
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by the co-operation of the British navy in the 
Mediterranean. But at the present moment, 
and situated as Europe at present is, we ought 
not, upon any one principle of wisdom or policy, 
to prefer acquisitions in the Mediterranean tothe 
attainment of the means of giving additional se- 
curity to our possessions in the East and West 
Indies. It was upon this principle that he 
heartily approved of the choice which Ministers 
had made, in preferring our security in the West 
Indies to any acquisitions we might have made 
in the Mediterranean ; because he considered it 
as aruie of prudence which ought never to be 
deviated from, not unnecessarily to mortify the 
feelings or pride of an enemy—[ There was a 
ery of * Hear! Hear!’ from the Opposition |.— 
Gentlemen, from their manner, seemed to think 
he had not always adhered to that maxim ; he 
would not interrupt his argument by entering 
into a personal defence of himself, but when- 
ever gentlemen were inclined to discuss that 
point, he was perfectly ready to meet them, gi- 
ving them the full benefit of any expressions he 
had ever used.—Supposing the events of the 
war to be equally balanced, and in negotiating 
for one of two possessions, both of equal value, 
but that our possessing one of them would hurt 
the feelings, or mortify the pride of the enemy 
more than the other, he should think that a justi- 
fiable reason for selecting the other: he did not 
say this from any affectation of sentiment, or pe- 
culiar tenderness towards the enemy, but because 
an enemy would not give up such a possession 
without obtaining from us more than an eqttiva- 
lent. Upon this principle, he hoped the House 
would concur with him in thinking, that we ought 
not to insist upon retaining the Island of Malta. 
If our object had been to retain any possession 
which had formerly belonged to the enemy, and 
which we had captured from them, with the 
view of adding to the security of our old domi- 
nions, then Malta did not come under the descrip- 
tion, because it was not an ancient possession of 
the enemy, but had been ap wach by. him, un- 
justly, from a third power. It therefore appear- 
ed to him more consistent with wisdom and 
sound policy, rather to put Malta under the pro- 
tection of a third power, capable of protecting 
it, than by retaining it ourselves, to mortify the 
pride and attract the jealousy of the enemy. The 
other possession which we had acquired, and 
upon the of retraining which much had 
been said, was Minorca. With respect to this 
island, he perfectly concurred in the opinion’ of 
his noble friend (Lord Hawkesbury), that it 
would always belong to the power who pos- 


sessed the greatest maritime strength ; the expe- 


rience of the four last wars proved the justice’ 
of this observation, for Minorca had regutlar! 


shifted hands according to the preponderance of 


maritime strength in the Mediterranean.—[n_ 
time of peace, Minorca was a possession of no 
great importance or utility ; in time of war, it: 
could be of no use whatever, unless we ssed 
a maritime superiority; and if we did possess 
that superiority, experience had shewn, that it 


would probably fallinto‘our hands. Upon these 
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grounds he, for one, would not have advised 
much to be given in another quarter for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to retain the island of Mi- 
norca; doubting, as he did, whether in time of 

ace, it was worth the expense of a garrison. 
He thought, therefore, that we were justified in 
Jooking to the East and West Indies for the pos- 
sessions which it was our interest to retain, but 
he could not help expressing his regret, that 
circumstances were such as to prevent us from 
retaining a place as important in many points of 
view as the Island of Malta; he lamented also, 
that it was not possible for us to have made a 
more difnitive arrangement respecting its future 
fate ; but unless we had been prepared to say 
that we we would retain it ourselves, he did not 
know any better plan that could be adopted, than 
to make it independant both of England and 
France. In turning his attention to the East Ine 
dies, he certrinly saw cause for regret, because 
the opinion he had been taught to entertain of 
the value of the Cape of Good Hope was much 
higher than that expressed by his noble friend. 
He knew there were great authorities against 
him ; but on the other hand, from what he 
heard from a noble Marquis (Cornwallis), and 
from a Right Hon. friend of his, who had long 
presided over the affairs of India, he was induced 
to think the Cape of ‘:00d Hope a more impor- 
tant place than it had been represented on this 
occasion. But thinking thus highly as he did of 
the Cape, he considered it as far inferior indeed 
to Ceylon, which he looked upon to be of all rhe 
places on the face of the globe, the one which 
will add most to the security of our East India 
possessions, and as placing our dominions in that 
quarter in a greater degree of safety than they 
had been from the first hour that we set our foot 
on the continent of India. An Hon. Friend of 
his on the other side of the House (Mr. T. 
Grenville), had lamented that we had not stipu- 
lated for the retention of Cochin, and stated, 
that in the former negotiations, Lord Malmes- 
bury had been instructed to insist upon its re- 
maining in our possession. How far Lord Malmes- 
bury was instructed to insist upon, or recede from 
certain points contained in that projet, he did 
not feel himself now at liberty to state, but he 
believed no man would be inclined to say, that 
it must of necessity be an ultimatum, because 
it wa’ contained in a projet. Indeed, one of the 
complaints which we had made againstthe French 
upon that occasion, was, that they wanted us, 
. Contrary to every diplomatic form, to give in 
our ultimatum first. He knew that it was rhe 
opinion, at that time, of a noble Marquis, to 
whom he had before alluded (and who had ren- 
dered such essential services in India; but he 
was wrong in particularizing. india, for there 
was scarce a quarter of the globe in which this 
not derived important advantages 
from the exalted talents and virtues of that noble 
person who was now about to reccive the last 
reward of his scrvices, in putting the finishing 
hand to a treaty which would give peace to the 
world after a war in which he had had so large a 
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i 
or our Indian dominj 

But the noble Marquis, he was sure, did we 
now retain the same opinion, because its ip. 
portance then depended upon its being a frontier 
post, to secure us from an enemy whom we had 
since completely destroyed. It would not surely 
be contended for a moment that the power of 
Tippoo Sultan was-entire, and when there wa 
a direct road ftom his dominions into ours, that 
Cochin was not of infinitely more im portance 
than it could be now when his dominions wer 
in our possession. He did not wish to gvei 
ludicrous illustration of this argument; but be 
was really so much astonished at what had bees 
said upon this point, that he could not beip 
stating a case which appeared to him direct y 1 
point with the present. If we were 1 sok 
into the ancient periods of our history, whea 
Scotland was a separate kingdom, hos: ¢ to us, 
and in strict alliance with France, the towo d 
Berwick upon Tweed was a piace of the great: 
est importance to us as a fortified frontier post; 
but surely it could net be said to be of equi! ™ 
portance now, when Scotland and Engiand were 
united one kingdom. This parallel cic net 
appear to him to be exaggerated ; and if Cochin 
was of no importance as 2 military post, he wa 
inclined to. think that its commercial value ™# 
not very great. As to the advantages we mus 
derive from the possession of Ceylon, 't was Us 
neeessary for him to enlarge upon them—they 
were too obvious not to be felt by every body 
With regard to the Cape, he before stated bi 
opinion of its value; but if we could not 
it without continuing the war, he thought 
nisters had acted wisely in giving up, po 
the terms they had, because, in pont _ ve 
it was inferior to Ceylon and Trinidad. , 

came to the consideration of our situation 10 


which threatened the most vulnera 
possessions), that the retaining of 
cessary to the securit 


inte the Hom 


West indies, and he was decidedly of opin 
dad was the most valuable—he should prefer 
of the two; but in point of intrinsic 
future operations against jons ot 9} 
p the 
Indies. He had-always been of opinion 
is 
sion of one of the great navat station’ 
al port. The four 
stations were 
of the two !!!—He would now trounce 
were bound todo—nay, ™ 


share in averting from this country the dangers | 


that of all the islands which the fortune . bes 
had put into our hands in that quarter, 
even to Martinico | | 1—undoubtedly, 
tection to our Leeward Islands, it was © 
Trinidad was the more important. 
value asa post from which we might airect ® 
the possession 
in South America, it must be felt by rag! 
to be the best situated of any part am ca 
to be a question merely of terms betwee? 
and that we ought to retain the the 
West-Indies, because our greet went pavil 
quarter was a nav Marcinico, 
and Trinidad; and of those Trinidad 
tinico wre the best, and 
shortly upon the subject of our ‘ 
Porte, we had done 
the French to the evacnatio® 
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re was another object which we had obtain- 
Me and to which he did not think as much im- 
Bronce had been given as it deserved,—He 


te Bont the establishment of aninfant power, Viz. 
tet Pe Republic of the Seven Islands, which would 
ud Erba ps have otherwise fallen under the dominion 
rly MEE France: this certainly was an acquisition 
rd reat importance for this country, mot inferior 


tothe POSSESSION OF MALTA ITSELF !! 
he only answer he had heard upon this subject 
Bs. that there had been a treaty concluded be- 
Been France and the Porte, by which the evacu- 
of | gypt was stMpulated for; but it could not 
Semetor 2 moment doubted that it was to the exer- 

mes of this country, and tothe brilliant achieve- 
ments of our army and navy, that the evacuation 
cy t must be attributed; and if France had 
See 2 diplomatic trick taken the advantage of this 
mewo treaties, that could not derogate from the 
eet of this country. With regard to Naples, we 
4 not bound to doany thing for her. . She had 
Seen desired to be released from her engagements 
fees, but she was compelled todo this by an over- 
mene necessity, and the government of this 
Seeertry, in its conduct towards Naples, had not 
emey acted in conformity to its own interest, and 
upon large and liberal grounds, in endea- 
ming torepair the fortunes of an ally, who 
meee given way only to force. The hon. gentle- 
mee (Mr. Grenville) had argued, that we ought 


must 
guaranteed to Naples her dominions, be- 
they fimmmese, from the contiguity of the Cisalpine Re- 
oj: mec to Naples, the French may, in pursuance 
treaty, evacuate their territories one day 
re-enter them the next; but if, from the si- 
Mie of Europe, the present stipulation could 
pot Rimmer fect the security of Naples, it must be ob- 
us Ges, that any guarantee would be equally un- 
now Being. With regard t6 Sardinia, the same ob- 
the were for we were not 
i dto interfere for her, unless it was to be 
wi Biee'2incd that we were to take upon ourselves 
ine Mieesk of settling the affairs of the continent. 
pri if we were unable to settle the affairs of thar 


da the continent, which was in our own 
ourhood, with what effect or propriety 
= ve attempt itin Italy? He was ready to 
! we ought to have claimed Piedmont for its 
ee '2%, but could we have obtained it? Could 
procured its restoration unless we could 
ie. Posed of the king of Etruria, unless we 
have. the Cisalpine and Ligurian Repub- 
and driven the French from the mountains 
nzerland ?—~Uniless we could have done all 
have been in vain to restore the 
i, ardinia to his capital, surrounded as he 
= ve been by the French, and by their de- 
we and affiliated republics—-As to Portu- 
7 ody must lament her misfortunes. 
in her to ask be released 
- ments to us, and if it was fi 
to it, then clearly we were 
any obligation to her, because an ob- 
an end toon the one side, 
ether reasoning, be said to continue 
- As to the cession of Olivenza, it 
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bulated for the integrity of her dominions, | 
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certainly was not of ne great importance ; but 
much had been said about the territory which 
France had obtained from Portugal in South 
America, anda considerable degree of geogra- 
phical knowledge had been displayed in tracing 
the course of rivers; but gentlemen should re- 
collect, that a South American and an European 
river were materially different, for when you 
were talking of the banks of a river in South 
America, it was in fact very often little less than 
the coasts of an ocean. It had been said, “ You 
affect to guarantee the integrity of Portugal, buc 
it is only after France and Spain have taken 
every thin® they wished for.”’ Bug this again 
was not correct. The treaty of Badajos certainly 
did not give to France all she desired, because 
France, by a subsequent treaty, extorts another 
cession of still greater importance to her. What 
happens then? Portugal has given up this se- 
cond portion of her territory by force, when you 
interfere and cancel the second treaty, and bring: 
them back to the stipulations in the first. To 
you, then, Portugal owes this difference in the 
limits of her South American empire, and to her 
you have acted not only with good faith, but with 
dignified liberality. The only remaining ally was 
the Prince of Orange; from our ancient connex~ 
ions, from our gratitude for the services of the 
House of Orange at the period of the revolution, 
from his connexion with our sovereign, we could 
not but take a lively interest in his fate, aad we 
had shew it by our conduct; he was not to be 
told of the guarantee of the constitution of Hol- 
land, without re-calling to the recollection of the 
House, the efforts we had made to defend, the 
unparalleled exertions we had made to restore 
him to his dominions. Even on the present oc~ 
casion his interests had not been neglected; we 
did interfere for him, and we were told that his 
interests were at that time the subject of nego- 
tiation, and that Ae would receive an indemnity. 
Even if we were to take that upon ourselves, it 
ought not to stand in the way of a great na~ 
tional arrangement. Thus stood the case with 
regard to our acquisitions and to our allies. 
But it has been said, that we ought to have ob- 
tained more; that we ought to have obtained 
something to balance the great increase of power 
which France had obtained—that we have given 
France the means of increasin 
strength, and, in short, that we have signed she 
death-warrant of the country. Now, in the first 
place, if we had retained all our conquests, if 
would not have made any difference to us in point 
of security. He did not mean to say, he would 
not have retained them all if he could, bur they 
were no more important, than they would give 
us a little more or a little less of colonial power, 
and only tended to promote our security by in- 
creasing our finance. But would the acquistion 
of all these islands have enabled us to counterba- 
lance the. power which France has acquired on 
the Continent, they would only give you a little 
more wealth; but a little more wealth would be 
badly purchased by a little more war; he shoulri 
think so, even if we could be sure that one year's 
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it was recollected how many years we had now 
been engaged in this contest. In speaking how- 
ever about our resources, he would take upon 
himself to state (and he hoped the House would 
give him credit for some knowledge upon the 
subject), that if any case of necessity should arise, 
or ifour honour should require another contest, 
we were far, very far indeed, from the end of our 
pecuniary resources, which, he was happy to say, 
were greater than the enemy, or even the people 
of this country themselves had an idea of. For the 
purpose of defence, or for the security of our ho- 
nour, we have still resources in abundance, but 
they oughttobe kept for these purposes, and not la- 
vished awayin continuing a contest, with the cer- 
tainty of enormous expense. You might sit down in 
a worse relative situation than you are at present, 


your olject not obtained, your security not effected. 


—As to the general point, we could not now think 
of balancing the powers on the Continent; it 
was undoubtedly right, that if the French had 
conquered much, we ought also to endeavour to 
retain much; but in treating with France, we 
were not to consider what France had got from 
other countries, but what was the relative situa- 
tion between us and France. Gentlemen had 
talked of the wti possidetis, but France had not 
insisted upon that principle in her treaties with 
the powers on the continent ;—she had not re- 
tained the possession of all she had conquered, 
and consequently we could be justified in insist- 
ing upon that principle. He admitted, that if a 
country had increased in power and territory, 
faster than its natural rival, for, without speak. 
ing hastily, he must consider France in that cha- 
racter, that might justify the engaging in a con- 
federacy to bring him back to his antient 
strength; but if he had been able to dissolve that 
confederacy, that would, perhaps, be the worst 
reason in the world why, when we came to make 
peace with him, we were to expect the more fa- 
vo urable terms. It would be but éad reasoning 
if one power was to say to another, you are much 


too powerful for us, we have not the means of 


reducing that power by force, and thércfore you 
mnust cede to us a portion of your territories in or- 
der to make us equal in point of strength. Gen- 
tlemen might undoubtedly w7sh this, but that 
which regulated wishes would not regulate ac- 
tion, many things might be prayed for, but were 
hardly to be expected. But he did not see that 
we were giving to the enemy all this colonial 
wealth and maritime power which had been re- 
presented; what you give back is not onl 

smaller than what you retain, but much of ‘it is 
ina ruined state. He was therefore inclined to 
think, that for many yeay's at least, we should 
have the colonial trade, and that too increasing 
in extent and va'ue.—That we should not have 
been justified in asking for more he did not mean 
to assert, but that we should have got more; or 
that we ought to have ‘continued the wat.totn- 
crease our possessions, was a proposition to which 
he could not give his assent. Allusions had been 
made to former opinions and language; upon 
this subjecthe should only say, that peace having 
heen restored between England and Fratice, 
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forbearance of language, and terms of respect, 
were proper, but it would be affectation ani hy- 
pocrisy in him to say he had or could change his 
opinion of the character of the person presiding 
in France, until he saw a train of conduct which 
would justify that change. He would not now «. 
cupy the attention of the House by entering into 
a discussion of the origin of the war; the unjux 
aggression which was made upon us was est 
blished by recent evidence, but it was unneces 
sary to enter into it now, because upon that sub- 
ject the opinion of the House and of the country 
was fixed. The great object of the war on our 
part. was defence for ourselves and for the res 
of the world, in a war waged against most of tie 
nations of Europe, but against us with particulir 
malignity: Security was our great object; there 
were different means of accomplishing it with 
better or worse prospects of success, and accord- 
ing to the different variations of policy octa- 
sioned by a change of circumstances, we si 
pursued our great object, security. \n order 
obtain it, we certainly did look for the subver- 
sion of that government which was founded ups 
revolutionary principles. We never ai ayy om 
period said, that as a sine qua non we insisied 
upon the restoration of the-old government if 
France,—we only said, there was no governmen 
with which we could treat: this was our languigt 
up to 1796; but in no ome instance did y+ 
insist upon restoring the monarchy, though, § 
did not hesitate to acknowledge, that 1 wae 
have been more consistent with the wishes 4 
ministers, and with the interest and security 


this country. He was equally ready to cons 
that he had given up his hopes with the aan 
reluctance, and he should, to his dying vee 
ment that there were not, on the part . ” 
other powers of Europe, efforts correspon 
our own for the accomplishment of that gs ' 
work. There were periods during 
nuance of the war in which they had mt ' 
being able to put together the agp 
ments of that great and venerable ‘ ao 
have restored the exiled nobility of : be 
have restored a government, certain J, regal 
from defects, but built upon sober an sae 
foundations, instead of that mad 
vation which threatened, and nearly ace na" 
ed the destruction of Europe.—W ber tl 
came unattinable he gave up his ae 
had the satisfaction of knowing, ° 
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survived the violence of the revolutions’y cle we had 
that we had seen the exteot of P d Bre to 
abated :——We had seen Jacobinism dept of tht hich | 
its fascination ; we had seen it sttl wn int man Weal 


name and pretext of libertys * 
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an to look only at one object, and obstinately to 


a hy. Becue it, when the hope of accomplishing it no 
tls Becr remained. If it became im ossible for us 
—_ attain the full object of our wishes, wisdom 


nd policy both required that we should endea- 


pha Bur to obtain that which was next best, In 
‘™ rng this, he was not sensible of inconsistency, 
i Hher in his former language or conduct, in re- 
- sing to treat with the person who now holds 
~. he destinies of France, because, when he for- 


erly declined treating with him, he then said, 


7 hat if events took the turn they had since done, 
hie had no objection to treat with him. He 
“te ould now add, but very little more to-what he 


Maad said.— He could not agree with those gentle- 
Bex who seemed to think that France had grown 
much stronger in proportion to what we had, 
rd these gloomy apprehensions seemed to him to 
mee almost wholly without foundation, This 
meountry always was, and he trusted always would 
ie, able to check the ambitious projects of France, 
ind to give that degree of assistance to the rest 
Europe which they had done upon this occa- 
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Rect. But when the immense acquisitions which 
rance had made were taken into consideration 
the one hand, it was but fair on the other, to 
Pnsider what she had Jost ix population, in com- 
erce, in capital, and in habits of indusiry; the 
solatiun produced by convulsions such as France 
ad undergone, could not bé repaired even by 
rge acquisitions of territory. Comparing there- 
mere what France has gained with what she has 
mes, this enormous increase of power was not 
Mile so apparent as some gentlemen on the other 
Ba: seemed to apprehend, When he took into 
Pnsideration the immense wealth of this country, 
md the natural and legitimate growth of thar 
so much superior to the produce of ra- 
macity and plunder, he could not but entertain 
me hope, founded in justice and in nature, of 


ee 


ing: Me lidity. This hope was strengthened by col- 
3 mevcral considerations, when he looked to the 


cat Increase of our maritime power, when he 


fit paicmplated the additional naval triumphs we 
cut “hd ad obtained, when he looked to the brilliant 
oo Mecories Of our armies obtained over the flower 
pis ‘troops of France, troops which, in the opi- 
5 mee” of many, Were invincible—when he reflect- 
these glorious achievements, though he 
not but lament our disappointment in some 


ently Pijects, he had the satisfaction Of thinking that 
“pi meee had added strength to our security, and lus- 
ai me. Our national character. Since the treaty 
had taken place at Lisle, we had increased 
it’ P wealth and commerce. But there’ were two 
dis »Portant events which had given the greatest 
nselidation to our strength, he al to the 
‘truction of the power of Tippoo Sultat’ in 
who fallen’a victim to hig atcaéhment 

ace and his. perfidy to us. It bac frequent- 
been observed, hat Fest dangers 
pGuced in hations a matily cast of mind, 
4nd noble exertions. So When the mést 
Ld Parelleled danger threatened the sister king- 
the, velings of common cause between 
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fon, and he wished it had been done with more | 


wise. 
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people of both countries had enabled them to 
overcome prejudices, some of them perhaps laud- 
able, and all of them deep-rooted, and led to that 
happy union, which adds more to the power and 
strength of the British Empire, than all the com 
guests of one and indivisible France! These 
were consolations which he wished to recall to 
the recollection of those who entertained gloomy 
a about the strength and resources 
of Great Britain. If any additional proofs were 
wanting to prove her ability, to protect her ho- 
nour, and maintain herinterest, let gentlemen look 
to the last campaign, and they would see Great 
Britain contending against a powerful confede- 
racy in the North; they would see her fighting 
for those objects at once, in Egypt and in the Bai- 
tic, and they would see her successful in doth. 
We had shewn, that we were ready co meet the 
threatened invasion at home, and could send 
troops to triumph over the French in the barrea 
sands of Egypt, before a man could escape from 
Toulon to reinforce their blocked up army.— 
We had met the menaced invasion by tikes 
France on her own coasts; and we had seen those 
ships which were destined for the invasion of 
this country, moored and chained to their coasts, 
and finding protection only in their batteries. 
These were not only sources of justifiable pride, 
but grounds of old security. Whatever might 
be the future object of the Chief Consul of 
France, he knew not, but if it was to exercise a 
military despotism, he would venture to predict, 
that he would not select this country for the first 
object of his attack ; and if we were true to our 
selves, we had little to fear from that attack, ler 
it come when it would. But though he did nor 
entertain apprehensions, yet he could not concur 
with those who thought we ought to lay aside ail 
caution ; if such policy were adopted, there would 
indeed be grounds for most serious apprehensions ; 
he hoped every measure would be adopted which 
prudence could suggest, todo away animosity be- 
tween the two countries, and to avoid every 
ground of irritation by sincerity on our part. 
This, however, on the other hand was not to be 
done by paying abject court to France. We 
must cepend for our security only upon our- 
selves; but if the views of France corresponded 
with our own, we had every prospect of enjoying 
along peace He saw some symptoms that they 
were, but wpon this he had no certain know- 
ledge; but he would never rely upon personal 
character for the security of his country. He 
was inclined to hope every thing that was good, 
but he was bound to act as ‘if he feared other- 
He concluded by giving assent to the 
motion. 


Mr. Fox began by saying, thot he-never gave 
his' vote with ‘more’ heart-felt pleasure than he 
should give it'to night. -He adverted shortly ro 
the mannér which the mover and the minis- 
ters had spoken’ of the peace, and confessed, that 
if the word “Admenrable had been introduced, he 


should wot have declined asserting to the motion 
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What pressure upon France could have made 
her consent to better terms? The noble lord had 
said, with great accuracy, and it was that part 
of his speech which he admired the most, that 
- with respect to the unsatisfactory state of the con- 
tinent, nothing gave him much hope of mending 
it. It might be true that France could not hurt 
this country. Not hurt it! The invasion of 
Great Britain he had always treated as chime- 
rical, but there were many other points which 
he should not now discuss. Yet was any man so 
fond of the union, so wildly satisfied with the 
measures that had been adopted, that he would 
say the danger arising from the French being in 
Treland would not be greater, than would be the 
danger arising from the English being in France? 
The only question then was, whether by pressure 
of war, we could prevail upon France to cede 
Malta and the Cape? Could we prevail 4 
her by pressure upon her colonies? that had 
been already done. By pressure upon the ter- 
ritory of France? that was absurd. By pressure 
upon her finances? Here he could not help ad- 
miring ministers for not mmtroducing into the dis- 
cussion that jargon of the ruin of the French 
finances ; of their being in the jaws and gulph 
of bankruptcy. They had too much good sense 
to do it. He came now to the question, whe- 
ther the war should be continued, or whether 
these terms should be accepted? A noble lord, 
who sat on the same side with him, had talked 
of the peace, as a capitulation of our safety, but 
me he discovered that that noble lord begged to 

understood as not prefering another year of 
war to this complete surrender. These expres- 
sions, therefore, he could not help 
little more than oratorical exaggeration. For 
his own part he had believed himself to be the 
Jast person who could bear the thought of ano- 
ther year of war; yet he found now that he was 
really warhke, compared with that noble lord. 
‘Though he could not, however, go so far as he 
did, yet, still, he could not contemplate another 
year of war, without dread and horror. He 
would ask gentlemen, what had been the state 
of the poor for two years? What had been seen 
in every parish? Each poor man forced to de- 
upon alms and charity. Charity did he 
call it? One of the worst parts of the present 
times was, that charity lost its nature; that the 
necessity was irresistible; the industrious and 
dissolute were forced to be relieved in the same 
manner. Should he be told that this was not 
connected with the war? Have not the events of 
this year, proved that connexion ? There had 
been an abundant harvest, which he knew had 
produced a reduction in the price of grain, and 
also, but not in so great a degree, in the price 
of other provisions. But before the peace they 
had begun to rise again, probably because the 
fall had been too great. But.as soon as peace 
came, the fall had been greater than it had been 
before.—Conid any man doubt, under such cir- 
cumstances, that it was better for the people to 
eat than that we should possess the Cape, or even 
Malta? He would now ask gentlemen, whe- 
ther they ever remembered an event shat had 
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occasioned such general and un feigned joy? 
perhaps, he should. be told, 
greater among the lower classes.—Be it so. |; 
then proves, that plenty in their minds was cop. 
nected with peace. Mr. Fox now alluded to the 
preliminaries as they related to F rance ; he said 
that if the object of the war was to restore the 
antient, accursed despotism of France, it would 
be an additional recommendation of the peace 
that the war had failed of attaining that vbject, 
He took a view of the consequences that would 
have been produced upon Europe, had the cu- 
lition for the restoration of the Bourbon family 
succeeded. The consequences would have bees, 
a pennant uarantee amongst all kings, against 
all people who might be oppressed by them in 
any part of the world. He entered next intoan 
historical view of the effects that sucha guarantee 
would have produced in the time of Charles the 
First, and at the period of the revolution; he 
expressed a difference of opinion with Lord 
Hawkesbury upon the earlier periods of the 
war, and upon the causes of it. He contended 
that such terms as had been obtained might have 
been obtained at a much earlier period; he took 
a view of the different negotiations that had been 
entered into with France, in each of which x 
gotiations we might have obtained as good, t 
not better terms. When the last offer to treat 
was made by Buonaparté, in 1800, we weit 
told to pause. We had paused from 1500 0 
Oct. 1801, and this pause had cost us 70 millious 
five times as much as all the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s campaigns. Mr. Fox proceeded — 
charge the old administration with being 
cause of the aggrandisement of France. He ¢*- 
pressed a belief that the present gover ange 
France would be less hostile to this counity! 
the old, and he argued against the idea of “ 
commerce being injured by the rivalship ‘i 
French, As tothe union with Ireland, be 
not wish now to enter into the merits of ms : 
would best shew whether it was like 7 
strengthen the connection between bot a 
tries. He had heard of a mixture of delicacy He 
firmness in the government of a 
would be glad to pea what delicacy ter wed 
> The noble lor 
in the burnings and massacres : : 

had been incautious in the selection © 
words, he. had spoken of indulgencies 
| granted to the people in consequent law fot 
peace. Wasthe substitution of 
martial law, or the constitution 3 
Corpus to be considered as an indulge? 
for one should not receive these MET 
for measures as indulgencies, but ae help 
concluded with saying, that he been made 
lamenting that the peace had peeks hare 
earlier. A better peace might. cesta 
been had seven years since. : 


Mr. AppincTown observed; 
able ments that 
question, it was 
topics that had nor before been 
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iii: all hopes of continental aid in checking 
power of France were at an end. His pre- 
Seccssors had been of this opinion, and had twice 
Seiucht a negotiation, though’ their efforts had 
M7 unsuccessful. As soon, therefore, as His 
BeMajcsty had been graciously pleased to deliver 
Babe authority of the country into the hands of 
aie present ministers, they had thought it neces- 
follow the same example.—They had 
Sen mcoced a negotiation, and their efforts had 
Beemee:, crowned with success. A comparison had 
Ben made between the terms which were pro- 
Bsed at Lisle, and those which had»now been 
Memerced upon; but it should be recollected, 
mmr since the negotiation at Lisle, the na- 
Bnal debt of this country had ‘increased no 
Ms than an hundred and fifty millions. Arthat 
emer otiation it was proposed to restore to France 
her allies all that had been taken from them, 
Meemeasure that must have been more dangerous 
Seems at that time than it could be at present, be- 
Meeeuse Tippoo Sultan was then in force, and in 
amennexion with France. In the Mediterranean, 
did not then stipulate for the establishment of 
we republic of the Seven Islands, which now 
em a barrier to Turkey on the Eastern side. 
the West Indies we were in possession of 
mpe Nicola Mole and Jeremie, in addition to 
eee other conquests; them we agreed to give 
meep. Kecping only the Cape and Trinidad. Upon 
i whole; he was decidedly of opinion, that the 
rms now obtained, were more favourable forthe 
ntry than those proposed at Lisle. He then 
Btcred into an examination of the prgsent ar- 
es, which he contended were calculated very 
bch to effect the security of our Eastern and 
ecstern possessions. To those who wished to 
meeecue the war for the purpose of reducing the 
mee’ °f France, he wished to state, that another 
Be P2ign could not be made at aless expense than 
mee ‘lions, and a perpetual annuity (except 
meee the operation of the sinking fund) of two 
Hlions per annum, in addition to their other 


g that we ought to watch with care any ten- 
ecy to smcrease the colonial system of this 
ey: He was by no means satisfied of the 
me” of those whose object seemed to be to 
meee’ France from becoming a commercial 
me’; he wished to see France possessed: of 
crce, he wished to see her possessed of in- 
ts which would make her conscious of our 
power. He wished to see her possess- 
oe ‘crests which, in the case of an unfortu- 
we might haye the means of at- 
'ng- Aight hon. friend of his used to say, 
ie this contest we had gained a | which we. 
but'in coneluding this trea:y we had 
the honour and pood faith to 
8; wehad preserved all out ancient.do- 


im portant acquisitions 


this, 1 
’ gement had been made with 
Pavers. of theonorth, by which, our 


teen fully: recognized, and secured; ‘and 
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the East and in the West. «.mdependant } 


finally, that great and most beneficial measure, 
the union with Ireland, had been. carried into 
effect....We had closed the contest with ¢consoli- 
dated power AND WITH AUGMENTED MEANS, 
which he was convinced would make the power 
of this country egual to that of France. He was 
ready, however, to acknowledge, that it depend- 
ed upon the wisdom of government and of that 
House, whether this peace should be a curse or a 
blessing. On the part of the King’s present mi- 
nisters, he could only say, that the peace which 
had been made honestly, should be kepr faith- 
fully. No encouragement should be given to 
any person, whatever their character might 
be, to subvert the present government of 
France. {it would require the utmost caution 
to accomplish all the objects which they had in 
view, they must adopt a conduct of caution, of 
prudence, and of jealousy. And 4e was bound 
in candour and fairness to state, that it would be 
necessary to provide new means of security, such 
as were never before known in time of peace. 
If he were asked whether this was founded upon 
a suspicion of the sincerity of the enemy, he 
would answer, No; but he could not look upoa 
the Map of Europe, without being convinced that 
such was the conduct which their duty pre- 
scribed tothem. The system to be adopted must 
be one plainly directed to the security of the 
country; not calculated to | ne atronage or 
to excite jealousies. ‘He flatrered himself that 
when the subject came to be investigated, it 
would not be found difficult to adopt a system of 
defence which would be found fully adequate to 
the security of the country. He could not help 
expressing, upon this occasion, his sense of the 
danger to which this country would be exposed 
if proper measures were not adapted for its se~ 
curity. There were many other points neces- 
sary to be provided for, but which it was unne- 
cessary to enter into at present; nor would he 
now have troubled the House with his senti- 


silence. 
The address was carried without a divisiox. 


November, 4th. 1801. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Me. Henay Lascetces said, that having con- 

stanify given his vote for the continuance of the 

war, hie'would briefly state his reasons why he voted 
in favour of the peace, 


Mr. Winvuam, + Sir, Im the present stage of 
this business, a house so littlenumerous, 


# The address which was voted the day before. 
This speech is copied from the pamphiet.. 
The notes ave taken fiom the appendix to the 


ments, but for the imputation which had been — 
thrown out against him for keeping an improper 


Stx Eomunpd Hartor brought up the address®. 
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concurred with his _noble friend in think- 
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am not disposed to take up the subject in the way 
in which I should have wished to consider it, had 
I been able with tolerable satisfaction to myself, to 
deliver my sentiments in the debate of last night. 
Something, however, I wish to say, founded in a 
eat measure on what then took place.—All that 

I heard, and all that I saw, on that occasion, tends 
onty to confirm more and more the deep despair in 
which I am plunged, in contemplating the proba- 
ble consequences of the present treaty.—Notwith- 
standing some lofty talk which we heard of dig- 
nity firmness, and which I shall be glad to see 
realized, and a happy quotation, expressive of the 
same sentiments, from my honourable friend not 
now present (Mr. Pitt), the real amount of what 
was said, seems to be little more than this :—that 
France has, to be sure, the power of destroying us, 
but that we hope she will not have the inclina- 
tion;—that we are under the paw of the lion, but 
that he may happen not to be hungry, and, instead 
of making a meal of us, may turn round in his 
den, and go to sleep.—This is not stated in so 
many words: but it will be difficult to shew, that 
it is not the fair result of the arguments.—That I 
should have lived to see the day, when such argu- 
ments could be used in a British House of Com- 
sons !—that I should have lived to see a House of 
Commons, where such arguments could be heard 
with patience, and even with complacency !—The 
substance of the statement is this. We make 
ce, not from any necessity actually existing, 

y honourable friends, with great propricty, re- 
ject that suppasition) $, but because we foresee a 
period, at no great distance, when such a neces- 
sity must arise; and we think it right, that pro- 
wision for such a case should be made in time.-— 
We treat, or, to take at once the more appropriate 
term, we capitulate, while we have yet some am- 
rounition left. General Menou could do no more. 
General Menou could do no more in one sense; 
but in another he did, I fear a great deal more:—a 
point to which I must say a word hereafter;—he 
did not abandon to their fate those whom he had 
invited to follow his fortunes, and to look up to 
him as their protector. Both, however, capitu- 
lated; and upon the plain and ordinary grounds 
of such a proceeding, namely, that their means of 
sesistance must soon come to an end, and that 
had no such hopes of any fortunate turn in 
thetr favour, as to justify a continuance of their 
resistance in the mean time. The conduct of 
both in the circumstances supposed, was perfectly 
rational: but Ict us recollect, that those who 
stand in such cifcumstances, be they generals, or 
be they nations, are, to all intents aud purposes 
gonquered! I know not what other definition we 
want of being conqnered, than that a country can 
say to us, “we can hold out, and you cannot; 
** make peace, or we will ruin you:” and that 
you, in coasequence, make peace, upon terms 
which must render a renewal of hostilities, under 


It would have been too much to have urged 

- plea of poverty a country, which was at 

that moment exciting the envy and j f all 

the world by its exorbitant 
Thesé notes are taken from 

published with this speech, 
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| any provocation, more certain! 
tinuation of that war, which oan: aa 
yourselves unable to bear.—If such by dean 
we May amuse ourselves with talking what rig 
guage we press but we area conquered 
Buonaparte is as much our master, as he is 
or Prussia, or any other of those countrics which 
though still permitted to call themselves inde . 
dent, are, as eve body knows, as completely i 
his power, as if thi name of department wal 
ready written upon their foreheads.—There are 
bur two questions,—Is the relation between th 
countries such, that France can ruin ws by conti 
nuing the war? and will that relation in substance 
remain the same, or rather will it not be rendered 
infinitely worse, by peace, upon the terms now 
proposed ?—If both these questions are answered 
in the affirmative, the whole is decided, and we 
live henceforward by sufferance from France— 
Sir, before we endeavour to estimate our prospects 
in this new and honourable state of existexce,| 
wish to consider for a moment, what the rcasoo- 
ings are, that have determined our choice, as to 
the particular mode of it ; and why we think that 
ruin by war must be so much more speedy and 
certain, than ruin by peace. And here [ will tae 
pretty much the satement given by the honour 
able gentlemen who argue on the other side.—I 
agree, that the question is not, whether this peace 
be good or bad, honourable or dishonourable, ade- 
quate or inadequate; whether it places us ins % 
tuation better or worse, than we had reason toc 
pect, or than we were in before the war. All these 
are patts of the question, and many of them very 
material parts; but the question itself is, whether 
the peace now proposed, such as it is, be better, o 
not, a continuation of hostilities ’—Whethes, 
according to a familiar modeé of speech, we miy 
not go farther and fare worse ?—Whether, to take 
the same form in a manner somewhat more deve 
loped and correct, the chances of faring bette, 
compared with the chances of faring wors, 4 
including the certainty of the intermediate evs 
do not render it adviseable upon the whole, ie 
we should rest contented where we are.—This 
take to be the statement of the question, © 
present, and on all similar occasions: nor 
know of any addition necessary to be made, except 
to observe, that in estimating the terms of pei? 
in the manner here he you are not _ 
to consider the physical force, or pecun'aty wih 
of the objects concerned, but also the effect * : 
ce, made in such and such circumstances 
ikely to have on the character and estimation 
the country; a species of possessie”, 
}though neither tangible nor visible, 1s #5 ™ 
part of national strength, and has.as '¢a*# a 
as any thing that can be turned mto 
shillings, that can besold by the score oF dingls * 
or weighed out in avoirdupoise nega 
“statesman, acting for a great country, id oak 
wel] be in the situation of saying,—! 
peace at this time, if mothing more 
tion, than the value of the objects 50W® i. 
compared with those which I may hope" 
but when I consider. what the effect oh wil 
-made in the present 
ve upon the estimation of the cou® the the 
the weakness. is which ie will betray; 
‘suspicions it will excite ;. what the of a 
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“ punding nations; how it will Jower us in their 
; how it will teach them universally co fly 


re connexion with-a country, which neither 
be Beect: its friends, nor seems any longer capable 
ople otecting itself, in order to turn to those, who, 
Pe their vengeance is terrible, will not suffer a 


| of the head to be touched, of any who will 


Bixhemselves under their protection :—when 1 
he these consequences, not less real, or per- 
J ale Ment, or extensive, than those which present 
scives in the shape of territorial strength or 
the Ramercial resources, I must reject these terms, 

Bch otherwise I should feel disposed to accept, 


Miszy, that, putting character into the scale, the 
nation of the balance is decidedly the other 


i. ae —Sir, there is in all this nothing new or re- 
‘eet ME or more than will be admitted by every one 
due hough there seems so little disposition 


to it in fact—If we refer to the practice 
feepn'y our own time, what was the case of the 

Mekiand Islands and Nootka? Was it the value of 
Mamee objects, that we were going to war for? The 
Seewasa barren rock, an objat of competition 


‘ia bothing bur seals.and seagulls: the other a 
a t of land in a wilderness, where some obscure, 
spirited, adventurers had hoped that they 


feet in time establish a trade with the savages 
Were these, objects to involve nations 
1f ctheve was a question of their doing so, 


er Bas because considerations of a far different 
+: mae were attached to them,—considerations of 
‘ts, femmooal honour and dignity; between which and 
rho Bee objects themselves, there may often be no 


meee proportion, than between the picture of a 
fee master, and the canvas on which it is paint- 
wef i wished for authorities upon such a sub- 
a 1 need go no further thati to the honourable 
Mr. Fox,] who has recurred to.a sen- 
t, produced by him formerly with something 


ben peradoxical exaggeration, (though true in the 
ane }, namely, that wars for points of honour, are 

me the only rational and pradential wars in 
cil a country can engage. Much of the same 


is the sentiment of another popular teacher, 
vs, who, upon the subject of these very Falk- 
Islands, says, in terms which it may be worth 
€ to quote, not for the merit of the language, 


authority of the writer—=though neither 
ms m without their value,—but to show, what 
en once the feelings of Eaglishmen, and what 


Beet ODics chosen by a writer, whose object it was 
ommend himself to the people : “ To depart, 


“ me the minutest article, from the nicety, and 
of punctilio, is as dangetous to na- 
honour, as it is to female virtue, The 


who admits of one familiarity, seldom 
Pows where to stop, or what to refuse; and 
men the counsels of a great ‘country give way 
m * single instance, when they are once iti- 
Peed to submission, every step accelerates the 


of their @escent !”—We are not rhere- 
a ening to the present fashion, to fall to 
and toask ourselves, what is the value 
| pw of such and such an object; and how 
us to obtain it. If these objects 
stake, I should admit the principle in 


¢; and should be among the first to de- 
m: ‘hat no object of mere pecuniary value 
‘ver be worth obtaining at the price of a 
whea particular points of honour are at 
Nootka oF the Falkland fslands (with- 
vo in those cases the point of 
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honour was cither well chosen, or rightly esti- 
mated); and still more, where general impression, 
where universal estimation, where the conception 
to be formed of the feelings, temper, power, policy, 
and views of a great nation are in question, there 
to talk of calculating the loss or profit of posses- 
sions to which these considerations may be at- 


their fee-simple, is like the idea of Dr. Swift, when 
he is op ey the grants to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, with che rewards of a Roman conqueror, 
and estimates the crown of Jaurel at two-pence.— 
The first question for a great country to ask itself, 
—the first in point of order, and the first in con- 
sequence,—is this: is the part which I am about 
to act consonant to that high estimation which I 
have hitherto maintained atnong the nations of 
the world? Will my reputation suffer ?*—whether 
that reputation relate to the supposed extent of its 
means, to the vigour and wisdom of its counsels, 
or to. the uprightness of its intentions. If, in any 
of these ways, the country is ro sustain a loss 
of character; if the effect of what is proposed be 
to render it less respected, less looked up to, less 
trusted, less feared; if its firmness in times of 
trial, its fidelity to its engagements, its steady ad- 
herence to its purposes through all fortunes, are to 
be called in question; it must be a strong neces- 
sity indeed, stronger than any which I believe to 
¢xist in the present instance, that ought to induce 
it even to listen to counsels liable to be attended 
with any of these consequences. It must bea 
weighty danger, that, in the scales of a great coun- 
try, can be allowed to balance the loss of any part 
ot its dignity. Whar then shall we say of.a coun- 
try, which, abandoning from the outset every con- 


* The answer to be given to this question, ia 
the case of the present treaty, will be best asces~- 
tained perhaps by recurting to what happeaed 
when the terms of the treaty were first declared, 
It was some time before any body could be found 
to believe them, The first reporters, when they 
stated that every thing was given up, except Cey~ 
lon and Trinidad; that Demerary, Cochin, t 
Cape, Malta, all were gone; were treated as per- 
sons who were joking, or who were themselves the 
dupes of some idle joke put about by the opposi- 
tion. Nobody could believe that the terms of the 
treaty were in reality such as that description re- 
presented them. 

On the continent, where the speculations are 
apt to be more refined; after same time given to 
disbelief, the difficulty was by 
tion of secret articles. ‘ great advantages 
were to be secured to Greaf-Britaia of another 
kind;’ ‘ Buonaparté was to abdicate:’ ‘ Louis 
‘ the XVIIith was to be restored:’ &e. &c, It 
never entered the thous of any one, that the 
state of things was finally to prove, what it ap- 

cared in the first instance; and that from mere 
impatience of contest, from sheer fimpotence of 
mind, Great-Britaia had thus suddenly stopped in 
her career, dropped down .as in a fit, and, aban- 
doning ull her means of defence, was rolling her- 
self in the dust at the feet of her adversary, re-— 
gardiess of what in future was to become of her, 


as, ‘ the satiate fury’ of the foe, or some feeling 


degrading to her, might happep te 
vy 


tached by their price at market, or the value of . 


and looking to nothing but such temporary respite, . 
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sideration of this sort, will not wait till it becomes 
insecure by ceasing to be respectable, but be- 
comes unrespectable by ceasing to be secure? 
Which drops at once at the feet of its rival? 
Which begins by a complete surrender of its secu- 
rity; and suffers fame, character, dignity, and 
every thing else, to go along with it?—~Whether 
such is the situation of this country, we shall 
judge better by taking a short view of the terms 
of the proposed peace. The description of these 
is simple and easy:—France gives nothing, and, 
excepting Trinidad and Ceylon, England gives 
every thing. If it were of any consequence to 
State what in diplomatick language was the basis 
of this treaty, we must say, that it had no one ba- 
sis; but that it was the status quo, on the part of 
England, with the two exceptions in its favour, of 
Ceylon and Trividad; and the wti possidetis, with 
the addition of all the other English conquests, on 
the part of France. But what may be the techni- 
cal description of the treaty, is, comparatively, of 
little importance. It is the result that is material, 
and the extent of power and territory, now, by 
whatever means, actually remaining in the hands 
of France. The enumeration of this, liable indeed 
in part to be disputed, but upon the whole suf- 
ficiently correct, may be made as follows:—In Eu- 
rope.—France possesses the whole of the Conti- 
nent *, with the exception of Russia and Austria, 
If it be said, that parts of Germany, and the Nor- 
thern courts of Denmark and Sweden are not fair- 
ly described as being immediately under the con- 
: troul of France, we must balance this considera- 
tion by remarking, the influence which France 

ossesses in these governments, and the command- 
ing position which she occupies with respect to 


* This position will not be thought to have be- 
come less commanding by the completion of an 
event, which, lost as this country is to all feeling 
of its situation, does seem to have produced some 
slight sensation, namely, the extinction of the Ci- 
salpine Repnblick, and the reproduction of it un- 
der the new form and title of the Italian. Those 
who before doubted, to what degree Buonaparté 
was master of Europe, may find here wherewithal 
to settle their opinion. It is not the mere as- 
sumption of so much new territory, or of so much 
new dominion at Jeast, over a territory already de- 
pendant; nor the new danger arising from thence 
to Austria; (cither of them circumstances, that in 
former times, would have set the Continent ina 
flame,) but what the state must be of the powers 
of Europe, whoever they are, when they can sit 
quiet spectators of this proceeding, without daring 
to stir a step to prevent it. The assumption of 
this territory, though it be only a change in the 
form of the dominion exercised over it, must by 
no means be consideredas of little importance. As 
has been well observed, (vide Cobbett’s Register, 
Vol. I. page 114.) the use to be made of a country, in 
any state of independence, however nominal, is by 
mo means the same, as when that country is placed 
at once in-the hands of the governing pewer. 
France is mistress, it is true, of Spain and Prussia, 
and of Holland, Switzerland, Genoa, Tuseany, and 
-all the South of Italy: but not to the :ame degree 
of the two former countries, as she is of the 
others; nor of the others, in the same manner as 
‘sheis| of the new Italian Republick, There may 
be a difference of several weeks. : 
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Possession of Switze: 

Mantua, and those countries which “seg 
considered always, and twice in the course of the 
present war, have proved to be the direct inlet 
into the heart of her dominions, In Asia, Pond. 
cherry, Mahé, Cochin, Negapatam, the Spice Islands, 
In Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Goree, Seneyal 
—In the sea that is enclosed by these three con. 
tinents, which connects them all, and furnishes to 
us In Many respects our best and surest comm. 
nication with them,—the Mediterranean,—erery 
port and post except Gibraitar, from one endo : 
to the other*, including the impregnable and ip. 
valuable port of Malta; so as to exclude us from 
a sea, which it had ever before been the anxiow: 
policy of Great- Britain to keep in her hands,—and 
to render it now, truly and pioperly, what it wa 
once idly called, the Sea of France.—In the West. 
Indies, St. Domingo +, both the French and Spae 


* Among the posts and ports included inthis 
description, we must not omit to particularize the 
Island of Elba, with its port, Porto Ferrajo. This 
little island, small in extent, but not smail in con 
sequence, and rendered nobly conspicuous at the 
close of the day, by the last parting rays of British 
glory, which fell upon it, was supposed by the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Luneville to have hem 
left indirectly only in the power of France; ina» 
much as it was expressly stipulated, that it wast 
form part of the territories of the new kiogof 
Etruria,—a king made by France; in the wanto 
ness of her malice, and as a mockery of the ancient 
sovereigns of Europe. The possession of tht 
Island, however, in this way was not thought suf 
ficient; and therefore, that nothing might 
wanting to mark that perfect contempt of g 
faith which has never failed to be manifested by 
the Republick ia all her transactions with othe 
countries, Elba was to be obtained by a sect 
treaty with the King of Spain,—the chief of 
house of which the King of Etruria was a mem 
her. The consequence was, that when Austin 
the treaty of Luneville, and England in the rs 
preliminary treaty, thought that they had left! 
island, such as it had always been before, rf 
parcel of the dutchy of Tuscany, they foun " ; 
their great surprize, rising up against thems 
separate possession in the hands of 
to be employed for the more casy subjuga 
Naples, and for whatever other purposes of th 
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world.—It is not easy to conceive an sage : 
more contemptuous imposition on one = 
more forlorn and pitiable acquiescence 
other. ae thit 
¢ Great doubt seems to be entertained all 
moment, whether France will or will n° call 
obtain possession of St. Domingo; 
tution to be felt in consequence by at the co 
few months ‘ago, upon the 
quest of St. Domingo, by .France, ed 
for the security of our own islands, ha ; 
to so extraordinary a measure as these ports 
immense armament, from the enemy 
the interval between the preliminary hat Fase 
finitive treaties. The probability pes 
will succeed, so far at least as to wer? or, heat 
of part of the island: but bould s establi’ 
the terrors affected to be felt at the 
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d and 

been parts, Martinico, St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, To- 
of the Beha, Curaco.—In North America, St. Pierre and 
ct inlet BAouclon, with a right to the fisheries in the 
Ponci. iicst extent to which they were ever claimed; 
sands, BM ouisiana, (so it is supposed,)* a word dreadful 

e¢ Con. 


Be the blacks will remain masters,—and masters 
Bfcr having tried their powers in a regular con- 
t with European troops,—not to mention the 


shes to 
ommt. 
every 


ndotit JMMMMostility which they may well be suspected to con- 
and ine Hive against us, who after various treaties and ne- 


us from 
s,—and 
t it was 
e West. 
nd Spas 


Meptiitions, the nature of which may require here- 
eater a little examination, finally lent our assist- 
Mpcc to the sending out a force, intended for the 
of bringing them back to slavery. Should 
Bape other event happen, and France obtain pos- 
Beession of St. Domingo, it may then well be a ques- 
on, how long we shall remain in possession of 
io pmaica, So little can ordinary men enter into 
| inthis (mat profound scheme of policy, which would give 
vize the HMB your enemy at a peace, or even before peace 
. This ms concluded, what you had yourself been 
‘in cone merempting to acquire during the war, at the ex- 
is at th Rse of more than ten thousand men, and proba- 
f British may Of twice as many millions of money. 
the pro- What is here supposed is now found to be the 
ave heh Mm. By a secret treaty settled with Spain, on the 
C5 indy mest March, 801, but not to be declared till after 
it was (0 Tce with England, or till ministers should be 
king of moc, who previously to peace would suffer France 
wanlote Bo what she pleased, Spain cedes to France the 


anciett of Louisiana, and with it, as is sup- 
of tht BRRMed, that of the two Floridas. It is impossible 
ught suf me prctend that this event was one which could 
night be me Save been foreseen. It was foreseen by the 
of goed meety of Uurecht; it was foreseen by the fears of 
fested bY BAY reflecting American; it was pointed out to 
ith othet HR people of America, nearly six years ago, not 
a secret ) 4s an event likely to happen, but as likely to 
ef of the Pca in the very mode which we have now seen. 
sa Cobbeit's Register, Vol. 1. page 199.) Putting 
\ustria ia ‘isht out of the question, the fact must have 
the known, had the ministers here either dared to’ 
j left (08 ION France, or instead of allowing France to 
, part ate for her allies, insisted on treating direct- 

und th those powers themselves, 
em, is their responsibility, by whom these 
4utions have been neglected, and by whom 
er ‘things have finally been suffered to happen. 
the or madness of those who have 
er evils, is less to us than the evils them- 
has hitherto reckoned her progress 
de, 00" » °° aid kingdoms: she may now count by 
she has established herself in the new 
the possession of these countries, 
bel cy are, and combined with those which 
iad) to her, she will hold, as by a, sort 
the two great divisions of this 
oe is lik the globe, and will brandish these con- 
blades of that tremendous instru- 
a » “y did such signal service in the patriot 

con Edward Fitzgerald, 
Meequences of this acquisition in one of 
(North America) are well 
d 449 199, 253, amd 265. rance 
the same continent with the Uni- 
ine istriens oe them off from some of their 
gradually extending her settlements behind 
cally but not slowly, till the mouths of 


“SSIppi shall be united with the sources of 
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to be pronounced, to all who consider the conse- 
quences with which that cession is pregnant, whe- 


the St. Lawrence, will soon make them feel the 
want of that security which they have hitherto 
derived from an intervening ocean: and against a 
new and unconsolidated mass of states will finally 
effect that, which it required only ten years to ace 
complish against the old and well-compacted go- 
vernments of Europe. In the mcan-while we may 
employ ourselves in considering, what is likely to 
be her controul over the conduct of America as 
respecting this country; what the danger to Ca- 
nada, and to that portion of our trade, which is 
carried on with those countries; what the effect 
of a French establishment in Louisiana and the 
Floridas, joined to what France will have in St. 
Domingo, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, upon the 
whole of our West-Indian interests and posses~ 
sions. 

But it is on the other side, and towards the 
South, that the scene is most awful; where we be- 
hold the whole wealth of the new world lying ex-. 
posed in goodly prospect, and France, with no 
other point to settle than the moment when it 
may suit her convenience to take possession of it. 
Buonaparté, established in Louisiana, has as ready 
an access tothe treasures of the Spanish mines, as 
any banker has to his strong box. Thanks to those 
who have given him the keyofthem, The wealth 
of Spain will from henceforward, directly and im- 
mediately, and with no necessity for any interme- 
diate process, be the wealth of France: and let no 
man flatter himself with the hope, that it will be- 
come in her hands, what it was in those of its for- 
mer possessors, the means of enfeebling strength, 
and relaxing industry and exertion. In succeed- 
ing to the riches of Spain, there is no ground to 
hope, that France will succeed to her weakness or 
folly. She will better profit by the example ot her 
predecessors, and will keep her wealth in a due 
and perfect subordination to the higher and dearer 
interests of her ambition. Her mines will be only 
the storehouse of her power, She will see, in these 
dark. repositories, nothing but a magazine of fu- 
ture wars; which, like winds from the cave of 
Aolus, will rush forth to sweep the earth, and level 
whatever may yet be found to oppose the final ace’ 
complishment of her wishes, 


Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, procellis 


Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 


An open boat in the Bay of Biscay, with all the 
storms of heaven raging for its destruction, docs 
not present an image of more unequal cdntest, 
than Great-Britain struggling with a power, which 
combines against her the old world and the new ; 
which, to the force of nearly the whole continent of 
Europe, to something in Asia, to much in Africa, 
and more in the West-Indies, adds the naval re- 
sources of the continent of North America, and 
the wealth of the Spanish mines. 

Allthese latter dangers, be it remembered, are 
created solely and exclusively by the peace. While 
war continued, these resources could never have_ 
gone to the enemy; they might, at any moment’ 
when aecessity had been pressing, or hope in Eu-' 
rope had become extinct, have been secured to’ 
ourselves. The fear of this was probably the’ 
cause which preserved so long to Spain and Por- 


tugal the nominal independence which they have 
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ther as it acts northward, by its effects upon the 
United States, or southward, as opening a direct 
passage into the Spanish settlements in America.— 
In South America,—Surinam, Demerary, Berbice, 
Essequibo, taken by us and now ceded ;—Guiana, 
and by the effect of the treaty, fraudulently signed 
by France with Portugal, just before the signature 
of these preliminaries, a tract of country extend- 
ing to the river Amazon, and giving to France the 
command of the entrance into that river. Whe- 
ther, by any secret article, the evils of this cession 
will prove to have been done away, time wil! dis- 
cover.* In fact, (be that as it may.) France may 
be said to possess the whole of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements upon that continent. For 
who shall say, that she has not the command of 
those settlements, when she has the command of 
the countries to which they belong;—cum custodit 
#psos custodes? She has, in truth, whatever part of 
the continent of South America she chooses to oc- 
cupy; and as far as relates to the Spanish part, 
without even the necessity, a necessity that pro- 
bably would not cost her much, of infringing 
— part of the present treaty. 

Such is the grand and comprehensive circle to 
which the New Roman Empire may be soon ex- 
pected to spread, now that peace has removed al] 
obstacles, and opened to her a safe and easy pas- 
sage into the three remaining quarters of the globe. 
Such is the power, which we are required to con- 
template without dismay! under the shade of 
whose greatness we are invited to lic down with 
perfect tranquillity and*composure! I should be 
glad to know, what our ancestors would have 
thought and felt in this sitaation? what those 
weak and deluded men, so inferior to the politi- 


cians of the present day +,. the Marlboroughs, the: 


enjoyed. But these advantages (we shall be told) 
could only be obtained by war; and war is ruin — 
Not exactly indeed to every country; because to 
France it has proved the means of empire and 
greatness; and even in’Great-Britain, up to the 
period of the ninth year of war, the progress of 
ruin did not seem to be very alarming. We shall 
know, before long, what the efficacy is of that po- 
vision, which grave and sober men have made for 
the happiness and safety of their country, in peace. 

* There is no chance that the evils of the peace in 
this respect will be done away, whatever may be- 
come of the particular cession here aliuded to. Be- 
tween the boundary settled by the treaty of Madrid 
and the boundary now contended for, in whatever 
treaty this latter is to be found, the difference is 
so small as hardly ro be worth disputing. Hither 
will give .o France the command ot the 1iver Ama- 
zon. In this view the French may possibly con- 
cede the point : unless indeed the assurances given 

by our ministers, that they meant to do so, may 
be a reason with them for maintaining it. 

+ There have always becn, ia House of 
Commons, some half-dozen or dozen sensiblemen, 
who having found out, that Great-Britain was an 
island, have been of opinion that al! contineatal 
eonnexions are injurious, and calculated only to fill 
the pockets of those, who, in return for Eaglish 
gunieas, had nothing to give but the valour and 
military talents of their subjects. As the pr s 

reason is slow, this party had remained for a 
or more 1m avery obscure mivority, op- 


eentu 
» Posed by alll who for theis wisdom or talents, or 


tain shail have risen higher than betor 


Gedolphins, the Somers, the King Williams, 2 
those who viewed with such appreheusinn the 
power of Louis XIV.; what they would say to 
peace, which not only confirms to France the po;. 
session of nearly the whole of Europe, but extend; 
her empire over every other part of the globe, | 
there a man of them, who woutd nor torn in hy 
coffin, could he be sensible to a twentieth part of 
that which is passing, as perfect matter of cours, 
in the politics of the present moment ?—ker i 
ali these mighty dangers we have it scems one 
great security to oppose ; not that degrading and 
bastard security to which I have before advented, 
-and to which, I fear, | must again recur,—that 
France is /assata if not satiata; that having ra | 
down her prey, she will be content to spae ut, 
and be willing for awhile to leave us unmolested; 
—but a rational, sober, well-founded security, ap- 


plicable to the supposition that she may not be .* 
wanting in the will to hurt us, but will happily avt 
possess the power. This great security, we ae : 
told, is our wealth, We are, it seems, so immensely ; 
rich, our prosperity stands on so sure and wide a i 
basis, we have such a pyramid of gold, so beaut» : 


fully constructed, and so firmly put together, that 
we may safely let in all the world to dotheir wor 
against it ; they cam never overturn it, and might 
spend ages in endeavouring to take it to piece 
We seem to consider our commercial prosperity 
like those articles of property, timber, marble, aad 
others of that sort, which, however valuable, may 
be safely left unguarded, being too weighty and 
bulky to be carried away.—Sir, the first circum 
stance that strikes one ia this statement, is, th 
odd inconsistency, by which a country that we | 
peace on account of its poverty, 15 to rest its 8 - 
hope of security in that peace, upon 1s amc 
If our wealth wil] protect us, it is a great pity 
this discovery was not made long ago ; 
have saved us many years of painful scrugsi" 
kept in our hands a great additional! 
these very means of protection, and have 
considerably the dangers against which — 
tection is wanted. But wealth, I fear, 
from certain means of using it, “quer 
powers of protection, either tor its¢ oe 
Riches are strength, in the same —_— pos 
they are food, They ma be the meaus 
both. But we shail fall into as great # ses 
the fable of Midas, if we suppose that 


supposed knowledge of public affairs, 
at any time in the history of the cou ns pe 
oppressed as the party had long sp 
lived to see the day, when their oP o ti 
length triumphant ; and when the 
country, with the full approbation 0° next 
and of the nation, are settling @ 
upon a formal recognition of ing , 
and declare in substance, that Great >r 
longer any concern or interest int 
situation of the It is 
nate, that time has not ye : 
the truth of this principle by 
it shall be seen that the 
connexions, and retreat into on 
shall have produced no harm, of Greats 
contrary, the power aad 


this doctrine bave receaved #4 


fiumation. 
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have laid down our arms, and surrendered our for- 
tresses, our wealth, alone, can afford us any pro- 
tection. I cannot, therefore, for my Owm part, un- 
derstand what is meant by this, unless it be, that 
by superiority of capital, and priority of market, of 
which Lallow the eflects to be immense, we might, if 
things were left to themselves, ma fair competition, 
inafairrace, still keep a-head of our competitors, 10 
sj ice of all the multiplied advantages which France 
will now possess. This might be so; thoughit is by 
no means clear that it would. But thecompetition 
will not be left to its natural course.* This game 
will not be fairly played. Buonaparters a player, 
who, if the game is going against him, will be apt 
to pick a quarrel, and ask us, if we can draw our 
swords.—And here, perhaps, it is time to remark 
the singular fallacy, which has rua through all the 
reasonings of gentlemen on the other sides that, 
pamely, of supposing that in discussing the pre- 
sent question, the peace, such as jt 1s, 1s the state 


which is to be contrasted with the continuance of 
Mm the war.—They forret, or choose that we should 


forget, that this peace may, at any moment, at 
the mere pleasure of the enemy, be converted into 
anew war; differing only from the other, by the 
ground which we in the mean-while shail have lost, 
and the numerous advantages which the enemy will 
have acquired. There is not the least reason why 
this treaty, if the enemy should so please, should 
be any thing more than a mere piece of legerde- 
main, by which they shall have got possession of 
Malta, have established themselves in all their new 
colonies, have, perhaps re-entered Egypt, have 
received back twenty or thirty thousand scamen, 
aud have otherwise put themselves into a situation 
to re-commence the war, with new and decisive 
advantages. If they do not immediately take this 
course, it will be, simply, because they will hope 
to sueceed as well without it; or, because they 
choose to defer it till a more convenient opportn- 
nity: the means will, at every moment, be in 
their power.—-T wo suppesitions are, thorefore, 
always to be made, and two comparisons tu be 
jastituted, when. we talk of the merits of this 
peace; ist. That theenemy will choose to adhere 
to it; or, 2dly, that they will break it: and the 
two comparisons to be formed in consequence are, 
1st, The comparison between a continuation of 
the war and a state of peace, such as peace will be 


|. Under the present treaty; and 2dly, a comparison 


of the war, so continued, with such a war as 
trance may revive at any moment after the present 


treaty shall have taken effect.—What the condi-, 


tion and feelings of the country would be, in this 
latter case, namely, that of a renewed war, I need 
hardly point out. The dread in fact of what they 
would be, will operate so strongly, that the case 
will never happen. The country will never bear 
put itself in a situation, in which the sense of 
's own folly will press upon it in a way so impos- 
“ible to be endured. Ar all events, with its pre- 
‘ent feelings and opinions, the country never can 
£0 to War again, let France do what she will : for, 


Me Etat de la France, by Hautrive, a work 
oe ished at Paris, in 1800, immediate! y under the 
tite of the French government, and univer- 
e understood to be intended as arort of mani- 
- + ie their sentiments, See alse the various, 
introduced for the prohibition of our 
Sulactares, even in the interval between the 
and detinitive treaties. 
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if we are of opinion, that war, continued at pre. 
sent, must be ruin in the course of a few years, 
what do we suppose it must be, when, to replace us 
where we now are, we must begin by the recovery 
of that list of places which the pape treaty has 
given up? France, therefore, will be under no ne- 
cessity of going to war with us; and nothing but 
her own intemperance and insolence, and an opi- 
nion of our endurance and weakness, beyond even 
what they may be found to deserve, can force upon 
us that extremity. She has much surerand safer 
means of going to work; means, at the same time, 
sufficiently quick in their operation to satisfy any 
ordinary ambition :—she has nothing to do but to 
trust to the progress of her own power in peace, 
quickened, as ofien as she shall see o¢casion, by a 
emast threat of war. I cannot conceive the object 
which a judicious application of these twe means 
is not calculated to obtain. A peace, such as 
France has now made, mixed with proper propor- 
tions of a seasonable menace of war, is a specific, 
for the undoing of a rival country, which seems 
to me impossible to fail.—Let us try it in detail— 
Suppose France, by an arrangement with that in- 
dependent power, Spain, similar to the arrangement 
which, in violation of the treaty of Utrecht, pro- 
duced the surrender of Lousiana, and of the 
Spanish half of St. Domingo,* should obtain the 
cession (which would be in violation of no treaty) 
of all the Spanish settlements in America: would 
you consider that as an occasion of war? Suppose 
Porugal, the integrity of whose possessions is in 
some sense or other guaranteed to her, but who is 
not prevented, I presume, by that guaranty, from 
parting with any of them that she pleases, should 
choose, in kindness to France, to make over to 
her any of those settlements which she, Portugal, 
still retains,—would that, again, be a cause of 
war? By these two ways, without the infraction of 
any treaty, without any act which could be con- 
strued to be an aggression, much less which we 
should be inclined to treat as such, might France 
render herself completely mistress of the continent 
of South America. Is there any commercial 
claim, then, that France could set up, any com- 
mercial regulation which she could introduce, either 
in her own name, or that of her allies, of a nature 
the most injurious and fatal to our.commerce, 
which we should make a case of resistance, and 
think of magnitude enough to involve the nation 
in another war ?—The augmentation of her ma- 
rine, to which professedly she means to direct all 
her efforts, and the increase of her establishments 
to any amount that she pleases; these are objects 
which it, would be ridiculous to talk of, 
or to i that we should make the subject 
even of the most friendly remonstrance. Indeed, 
according to the modern doctrines of not inter- 
feting in the internal concerns of another country, 
1 donot understand upon'what pretence the arma- 


* A few weeks before the above discourse was 
delivered, this would have been a mistake: forthe 
treaty of Utrecht equally provide against the ces- 
sion of any of these settlements, as against the 
cession of St. Domingo: but it is one of the distin- 
guishing characters of the late preliminaries, —and 
a most alarming one it is—that contrary to the al- 
most uniform practice, they revived no ‘former 
treaties; so that the meaty of Urrecht, as respect- 
ing this country and France, may benow considered 
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ment of a state can ever hecome a subject of re- 
presentation, since nothing surely is so completely 
an internal concern, as what any nation does with 
its own military or naval forces, upon its own soil, 
orinits own harbours. But setting aside these 
smaller objects, suppose France was to re-invade 
Evypt; was, without waiting even for the form of 
a surrender from the Order, to take forcible pos- 
session of Malta; wasto land a body of troops in 
Greece, and either that way, or by succours to 
Paswan Oglow, was to overset the government of 
the Porte; would you be able, on any of these 
occasions, to satisfy those by whose opinions it is 
now the fashion to guide the counsels of states, 
thar an interest existed sufficiently strong to call 
for the interference of this country, to prevent the 
mischief, much lessto redress and vindicate it when 
done? Why, Sir, we know that in the present state 
of opinions and feelings, and upon the principles 


on which the present peace has been made, not. 


only no one, but hardly all of these put together, 
would drag the country into a renewal! of hostili- 
ties, though, as is evident, its very existence might 
depend upon it. The consequence ts, that France 
is our mistress; that there is nothing she can ask, 
which she must not have; (she has only to threat- 
en war, and her work is done ;)—that all the ob- 
jects of interest and ambition which France can 
have in view, lie open before her, to be taken pos- 
session of whenever she pleases, and without a 
struggle: her establishments will accumulate round 
us, ull we shall be lost and buried in them; her 
power will grow over us, till, like the figures in 
some of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, we shall find all 
our faculties of life and motion gradually failing 
and deserting us 

—-— Torpor gravis alligat artus; 

Millia cinguntur tenui pracordia libro, 


If, in this last extremity, we should make any des- 
pee etforts and plunges, that might threaten to 

ecome troublesome, and give us a chance of ex- 
tricating ourselves, she will call in the aid of her 
arms, and with one blow put an end at once to 
our sufferings and our existence.—Sir, are these 
idle dreams, the phantoms of my own disordered 
imagination? or are they real jo serious dangers, 
the existence of which no man of.common sense, 
Jet his opinions of the peace be what they may, 
will attempt to deny? The utmost that any man 
will labereg to say, is, that he hopes, (and so do 
I) that the evils apprehended will not happen; 
and that, great as the risk may be, he thinks it 
preferable to those risks, which would attend a 
continuation of the war. None but the most 
weak or inconsiderate, if they are not disaflected, 
or absorbed and lost in the sense of seme imme- 
diate personal interest, will feel, when they shall 
well understand the subject, that there is any 
cause of joy or rejoicing. Here it is then, 
that I must advert again to that topick of con- 
solation, (miserable indeed must our state be, 
when such are our topicks of consolation,) to 
which, in order to make out»a case not perfectly 
hopeless, we are willing to haverecourse and which, 
more I believe than any reliance upon our wealth, 
does really support us, in the situation to which 
we are vadieed. This is the idea, that from some 
cause or other, from some combination of passions 
and events,—such as no philosophy can explain, 
and no history probably furnish an example of,— 
the progress of the Revolution will stop where itis : 
and that Buonaparté, like another Pyrrhus,—or 
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rather like that adviser of Pyrthus, whoze advice 
was not taken,—instead of Proceeding to the con 
quest of new worlds, will be willing to sit down 
contented in the enjoyment of those which he “te 
already.—Sir, the great objection to. this hope : 
say nothing of its baseness, is its utter extrava. 
gance. On what possible ground do we believe 
this? Is it in the general nature of ambition? |: 
it in the nature of French ambition? [s j: in 
the nature of French revolutionary ambition? 
Does it happen commonly to those, whether na. 
tions or individuals, who are seized with the spirit 
of aggrandizement and acquisition, that they are 
inclined rather to count what they possess, thaa 
to look forward to what yet remains to be acquir- 
ed? If we examine the French Revolution, and 
trace it correctly to its causes, we shall find that 
‘the scheme of universal empire was, from the be- 
ginning, that which was looked to as the real con. 
summation of its labours ; the object first in view, 
though last to be accomplished ;_ the primum msb/s 
that originally set it in motion. and has since guid. 
ed and governed all its movements.—The authors 
of the Revolution wished to destroy morality and 
religion. They wished those things as ends : but 
they wished them also, as means, in a higher and 
more extensive design. They wished for a double 
empire; an empire of opinion and an empire of 
political power : and they used the one of these, 
as a means of effecting the other. What reason 
lave we to suppose, that they have renounced 
those designs, just when they seem to touch the 
moment of their highest and fullest accomplish- 
ment? When there is but one country, thst 
remains between France and the empire of the 
world, then is the moment, when we choose to 
suppose that all opposition may be withdrawn, 
and that the ambition of France will stop of its 
own accord.—It is impossible not to ses in these 
feeble and sickly imaginations, that fatal temper 
of mind, which leads men to look for help and 
comfort from any source rather than from their 
own exertions. We are become of a sudden great 
hopers, We hope the French will have no ere 
tion to hurt us :—we Hope, now Peace is come, 
the pressure of War, as it is called, taken off, thet 
the French Empire will become @ prey to pt 
sions, and finally fall to pieces ;— we 49P¢, that the 
danger to have been apprehended from the ex- 
ample of the Revolution, is now worn out; so 
that Buonaparte, being now monarch himself, w" 
join with us in the support of monarchical! — 
ples, and become a sort of collateral security 
the British constitution. One has heard to . 
sure, that magni aximi est separe; bat the 
have any truth in it, must be confined, 
hend, to those hopes which are co be prosectl 
through the medium of men’s own 
not be extended to those, which are to be < om 
dent of their exertions, or rather, a6 18 ood 
sent instance, are meant tostand in lieve 
—Of this description are all those 
which I have just enumerated; one oF Wi” 
that the French will fall into 
Sir, they have had nptbing else “9 
from the beginning. But o what aval 
dissensions been to the safety of other co 
One of their first dissensions was 4 War ° hich, 
La Vendée; 
years, called the waft of La «ae 
according to some of their calculations, ag" 
ublick lost, between the two sides, t0 - 
r of 600,000 souls. This was sur bt ig Be 
in the way of dissension. Yet when 
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Be terrupt for a moment, even if it might in some 
me dcgrechave relaxed, the operations of t heir armies on 
P the frontiers, and the prosecution of their plans for 

E the overthrow ofother countries? As for changes of 
covernment, they have been ina continued course of 
B them. Since the beginning of the Revolution, the 
government has been overturned at least half a 
Bm dozentimes. They have turned over in the air, as in 
sport, like tumbler pigeons ;—but have they ever 
in consequenee ceased their flight? The internal 
® state of the country has been in the most violent 
commotion. The ship has been in mutiny ;—there 
Mm has been fighting in the waist and on the fore- 
me castle:—but in the midst of the confusion some- 
Bm body has always been found to tend the helm, and 
m to trimthe sails; the vessel has held her course. 
® —For one, therefore, I have no great confidence 

inthe effect of these internal commotions ; which 
m cvery day become less and Jess likely, in propor- 
me tion as the power of the present government be- 
comes more confirmed, and as the people of France 
become more and more bound together by the com- 

® mon feeling of national glory, and by the desire of 
me consolidating the empire which they have seen 
established. Such commotions may undoubtedly 
& happen, and may of a sudden, when it is least ex- 
= pected, bring about some change favourable to the 
me World. But it is curious to hear these chances 
m giavely brought forward, as the best foundation 
fm ©! our hopes, and by those too, who a few weeks 
me °°, while the war continued, would never hear 
m of them, as entering at all into calculation. It 
am ems, that the chapter of accidents, as it is 
& called, which could do nothing for us in war, may 
Bm °° very thing for us in time of peace. Whereas 
>: should have thought just the contrary ; that 
me ances, such as ate here intended, were not only 
Bm ore likely to happen in war, but, what is a little 
me ™atcrial, might then be better improved and turn- 
“itoaccount. While war subsists, while armies 
i ready to act, while confederacies are in force, 
q while intelligences are going on, while assistance 
awfully and | given, every chance 
ol 's Sort may, if properly improved, lead to 
the mostdecisive. In peace, all that 

can do for us, falls dead and still-born, 
me Ody is ready, nobody is authorized to move a 
forth a hand, to rear and foster 
however promising, which time 
bring forth. It is not an answer 
4 bevels at one never have been improved. In 
4 Sm ia ans of future conduct, we must con- 
and oushe have done, but what they may 
could ever 0. The only rational idea that 1 
BP tacesisted orm of resistance to that power, which 
i. cision subdue the world, was, that it must 
¢ctof an internal and an external war, 
Be sprortin the same end, and mutually aiding and 
other. All the powers of Europe 
Zz ribs 9 subdue France, if France was united ; 
ttempt it @ government, even were such an 
BE Wishes of eas really in opposition to the 
Be trnal efforts people. On the other hand, no in- 
eg unassisted by force from without, 
Yoke of the country from the 
tion, that it, so long as the several fac- 
in succession, could find means 
to themselves the support of the 
at has hep’ BOW required to believe, that 
bee po itherto failed to be performed by both 
lone ; ond ees is to be effected by one 
with respect to any hope of a 
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been carrying on for nine years has proved only 
an impediment !—Such is the state of our hopes 
and opinions on that side. 

But we have another hope, founded’on rather a 
contrary supposition, namely, that Buonaparte, 
now that he is a King himsclf—and a King he 1s 
so far as power can make one,—will no longer be 
an encourager of those absurd and mischievous 
doctrines, which, however they may have helped 
him to the throne, will be as little pleasing to 
him, now that he is fairly seated there, as to any 
the most legitimate Monarch. Sir, I agree, that 
Buonaparté, like other demagogues and friends of 
the people, have deluded and gulled the people 
sufficiently to make them answer his purpose, 
will be ready enough to teach them a different les- 
son, and to forbid the use of that language to- 
wards himself, which he had before instructed 
them in, as perfectly proper towards others. 
Never was there any one, to be sure, who used 
less management in that respect, or who left all 
the admirers of the French Revolution, within and 
without,—all the admirers of it, I mean, as a sys- 
tem of liberty,—ia a more whimsical and laugh- 
able situation. Every opinion for which they 
have been contending, is now completely troddea 
down, and trampled upon, or held out in France 
to the greatest possible contempt and derision, 
The Honourable Gentlemen on the Opposition Benches 
have really great reason to complain of having 
been so completely left in the lurch. There is 
not even a decent retreat provided for them.— 
But though such is the treatment, which the prin- 
ciples of * the Rights of Man,” and of the“ Holy 
Duty of Insurrection,” meet with in France, and 
on the patt of him who should be their natural 
protector, it is by no means the same, with re- 
spect to the encouragement which he may choose 
to give them in other countries. Though they 
use none of these goods in France for home con- 
sumption, they have always a large assortment by 
them ready for foreign matkets, Their Jacobin 
Orators are not to be looked for in the clubs at 
Paris, but in the clubs of London, There, they 
may talk of cashiering Kings, with other language 
of that sort: but should any orator more flippaat 
than the rest choose to hold forth in that strain, 
in the city where the Great Consul resides, in the 
metropolis of liberty, he would soon put him to 
silence, in the way that we see adopted in the siga 
of the Silent Woman. Buonaparté, being invest- 
ed, in virtue of the Rights of Man, with despo- 
tick power, can afford to sanction the preaching 
of those doctrines in other countries, of which 
he will not suffer the least whisper in his own, 
While he is at the head of an absolute Monarchy 
in France, he may be the promoter and champioa 
of Jacobin insurrection every where else. The 
abject as well as wicked nature of Jacobinism in 
this country, which, while it would rebel against 
the lawful authority of its own government, is 
willing to enslave itself to France, finds no dif- 
ficulty of rigs | to him these two opposite 
characters: and I know no reason why we should 
suppose him disinclined to accept them.—I! must 
confess, thetefore, that I sce as little hope for us 
on this side, as I do onthe other. In fact, if I 
could belive, in spite of all probability, that 
there was any remisson of that purpose, which has 
never yet ceased for an instant,—the purpose of 
destroying this country,—such belief, however 
produced, must be instantly done away by a view 
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this verytreaty. There is nota line of it, that 
does not either directly point to the destruction 
of this country, or, by a course a little circuitous, 
but not less certain, equally tend to the same ob- 
ject. What can France want with any of the pos- 
sessions which she has compelled us to surrender, 
but with a view of rivalling our power, or of sub- 
verting it, or of removing out of our hands the 
means of controulling her further projects of am- 
bition ?—Of the first sort are all her stipulations 
for settlements in South America and the West- 
Indies: of the second, her demand of the Cape 
and Cochin; and of the last, that most marked 
and disgraceful condition on our part, the surren- 
der of Malta. What upon earth could France 
have to do with Malta, but either as a means of 
humbling us in the eyes of all the world, by the 
surrender of it, or of depriving us of a port in 
the Mediterranean, that might stand in the way 
of designs which she is meditating against the 
countries bordering upon that sea? The miserable 
pretexts which are formed to palliate this sur- 
render, and the attempt to cover it, in part, by 
the show of delivering that fortress to the Order, 
though much the greater part of the Order are 
now living in the dominions of Buonaparte, and 
many of them actually serving in his armies, are 
wholly insufficient, either to conceal our shame, 
or to disguise the purpose of the French in making 
this demand. But the circumstances of the nego- 
tiation, not less than the treaty resulting from it, 
shew, in another way, the folly of those hopes, 
which are founded upon the supposed intentions 
or characters of the persons with whom it is made. 
It does not augur very favourably for the inten- 
tions of a party in any transaction, that there 
appear in every stage of it the clearest proofs of 
duplicity and fraud.—What do we think of the 
artifice, which signs a treaty with us, guatantee- | 
ing the integrity of Portugal; but previously to 
that, at a period so late, as to make it sure that | 
the knowledge of the transaction shall not reach | 
_ this country in time, signs another treaty, totally | 
altering the nature of chen guaranty? What shall ; 
we think of the gandour and fairness, which in a 
treaty with us, proposes, as a joint stipulation, | 
the evacuation of Egypt, at a time when the pro- | 
posers kaew, though we did not, that every sol- 
dier of theirs in Egypt was actually a prisoner to 
our troops? Where was their good faith to the 
Turks, when, in the same circumstances, they 
knowing the fact and the Turks not, they took 
credit from the Turks for this very evacuation? 
Why, Sir, it is a fraud upon a level with any of 
those practised at a lottery-office. They insure 
the ticket, at the moment when they know it to 
be drawa. And are these the people, to whase | 
generosity and forbearance, to iieas good inten- 
tions towards this country, and above all, to 
whose good faith, we are to deliver over, bound 
hand and foot, the interests of the British Empire, 
to be destroyed or saved, as they, in their good 
pleasure, shall think fit >I say nothing here ona 
topick, however closely connected with the pre- 
sent subject, the character of the First Consul 
himself *—a character bitherro as much marked 
by frauds of the most disgraceful kind, as by 


The note referred to here is a of 
the character of Buonaparté, «It will be found in 


in circumstances upon the who 


rafter several successive and alternate 
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every other species of guilt; but pass on to the 
question, which meets us at every turn, and seems 
to stop the progress of all argument, the great 
question—“ What are we todo? The danger is 
“ great, but how are we to avoidit? War can. 
not be eternal, and what prospect have we of 
“ reaching a period, when it a be terminated 
€ more favour. 
“ ble than the present ?” *—Sir, the word, eter 
nal, which in any use of it is sufficiently awiul, 
will undoubtedly not be least so, when associated 
with the idea of war. But I must beg leave to 
remind the House of a circumstance, of which 
they and the country seem never io have been at 
all aware, that the question of eternal War, is 
one, which it is not left for us to decide. It isa 
question which must be asked of our enemies; 
and is not less proper to be asked, if we could 
hope that they would answer us at the present 
moment, than it was before the signature of the 
preliminaries. The war depends neither upon 
conventions to be entered into between the two 
governments, nor upon acts of hostility which 
may he committed between the two people, by 
land or on the high seas ; but om the existence or mx 
existence of that fixed, rosted, determined purpose, whith 
France has hitherto had, and which we have no recun 
whatever to think she has relinquished—of accomplinng 
the final overthrow of this country. While that purpoe 
existty and shall be acied upon, we are at wary call ws 
state by what name you please: \and the only questions, 
whether France cannot work as effectually to her purpot 
in peace; and if peace is made in a certuin wey, inp 
nitely more effectualthan she canin what is professedy and 
declaredly svar, 1 would really wish to ask, whe 
ther gentlemen have never heard of a people 
called the Romans, a set of republicans who coa- 
quered the world in the old time; and whom the 
modern Romans take as their model in every resperts 
but in none more than in what relates to the ove! 
throw of this country? Among the nations : 
fell under the Roman yoke, there were but ie 
whom they were able to fetch down at a blow~ 
to reduce in the course of a single oe 
their greater antagonists, particularly the a 
whose fate is chosen as a prototype of our 0 . 
were not reduced till alter repeated mpl 
of war and peace: a victorious wat preparing i 
way for an advantageous peace; 
tageous peace again laying the foundat! uct 
successful war. This was at 
a great people; a people not to be pu 
their pier posts by every transient blast ne 
They had vowed the destruction of 
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* The manner, in which people see™ tyre 


posed themselves with this question, has “¢ 
ruin of the country. They never 
got the length of discovering, that | 
bent upon their destruction, they 
-be, in an eternal war, 
cha her pur » or 
destwyed. ‘With all their fears and com af whet 
they have never been sensible to abo 
danger. T seem always to 
that like the contests in use among 
till the wisdom of i 
guished: t remains of rustick 
could terminate this war at any tat 
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ems and they never rested from their design, till they 
reat § had seen it finally accomplished, ‘The emulators 
er is © of their fortune in the present day, are, in no less 
cane Be a degree, the emulators of their virtues; at least 
ve of of those qualities, whatever they may be, that 
ated give to man a command over his fellows. When 
Ours Be | look at the conduct of the French Revolutionary 
eters Bm rulers, as compared with that of their opponents ; 
wiul, Bm when | see the grandeur of their designs; the 
raced me wisdom of their plans; the steadiness of their ex- 
ve to  ecution; their boldness in acting; their con- 
hich Bm stancyio enduring; their contempt of all small 
n at m obstacles and temporary embarrassments; their 
ar, is fe inflexible determination to perform such and such 
tisa [ie things; and the powers which they have display- 
nics ; ® ei, in acting up to that determination; when I 
could me contrast these with the narrow views, the paltry 
esent Me interests, the occasional expedients, the desultory 
f the F wavering conduct, the want of all right of feeling 
upon Band just conception, that eharacterize so gene- 
two me the governments and nations opposed to 
which fee them, 1 contess I sink down in despondency, and 
le, by me 20 fsin to admit, that if they shall have conquer- 
ao me ci the world, it will be by qualities by which 
which me they deserve to conquer it, Never were there 


who could shew a fairer title to the in- 
liking 
pair 


call cus = ©, into those who were formed to govern, and 


tian by me those who were born only to obey, was never 
post More strongly exemplified than by the French na- 
yy inf m0, and those who have sunk, or are sinking, 
ily and me vnicr their yoke. Let us not suppose, therefore, 


whee etic while these qualities, combined with these 
people Be shall continue to exist, they will ever 
9 con meecasc, by night or by day, in peace or in war, to 
om the os their natural effect,—to gravitate towards 
aspect, <' proper centre; or that the bold, the proud, 
» over @ Bhe dignified, the determined, those who wi// great 
5 that Bethines, and will stake their existence upon the 
ut few Beccomplishment of what they have qwi//e/, shall 
low geo hually prevail over those, who act upon the 
All opposite feelings; who will “ never push 
» state heit resistance beyond their convenience ;” who 
for nothing but ease and safety; who look 
is, till Y to starve off the evil for the present day, and 
cesses ill take no heed of what may befal them on the 
ing the _ We are therefore, in effect, at war at 
advan moment: and the only question is, whether 
on of 3 « war, that will henceforward proceed under the 
duct of * ot peace, is likely to prove less operative 
je from nd fatal, than that which has hitherto appeared 
ortunes | = natural and ordinary shape. That such is 
rhage 's confessed by the authors themselves 

att in the measures which they 
bed recommend to the House. 
to have cae we ever hear before of a military esra- 
ee the Dt necessary to be kept up in time of 

ace! The fact is, th 
to have puaty » that we know that we are not 
sce #8 Bat in hict such as is fit to be so called, nor 
1 mst ~ dee ich we might hope to sit down, for 
, shoot least, in confidence and security, in 
it 10 be wh ich undisturbed enjoyment of the bles. 
ining bich the we possess. We are in that state, in 
iif thet 1 believe, of those who hear 
it hearts more desirous that we 
in Our present prostrate and de- 
extife lade ation, they may think it prudent. to 
thet state of arnied truce; and then the 
only will be,-at what price we purchase 


St our condition will be while it 
bald ig what state it is likely to leave us, 


otherwise than as we are wil- 
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ling to suppose.—This brings us at once to the 
point. If we are to come at last only to an armed 
truce, would it not have been a shorter and better 
course, to turn our war into an armed truce, into 
which in fact ic had pretty much turned itself, 
rather than to take the round about way which 


| has been now adopted, of making peace by the 


sacritice of all the means of future war, im order 
afterwards to form an armed truce out of that 
peace? Let us state the account, and consider the 
loss and profit on either side.—-The evils of war 


“are, generally speaking, to be comprized under 


three beads: the Joss of lives and the consequent 
affliction brought upon fricnds and families; the 
loss of money, meaning, by that, money expend- 
edin a way not to be beneficial to the country 
that raises it; and the loss of moncy in another 
sense, that is to say, money not got; by which I 
mean the interruption given to national industry, 
and the diminution of the productions thence 
arising, either by the number of hands withdrawn 
from useful labour, (which is probably however 
but Jictle material), or by the embarrassments 
and restraints which in a state of war impede and 
clog the operations of commeree. 1 do not mean, 
that there are not in war, evils which may be said 
not to be included properly under any of the 
above heads; among which may be numbered, the 
distress arising from sudden changes of property, 
even when the persons who lose, and those who ac- 
quire, are equally parts of the same community, 
This, however, is an evil that will be more felt at 
the beginning, than in the later periods of a war 
and will in fact be Jikewise felt, though in a less 
degree, by a transition even from war to peace. 
The enumeration, now made, however, may be 
sufficiently correct for the present purpose. And, 
with this in our hands, let us consider, in what so 
very violent a degree, the present armed truce, or 
peace, if you choose to call it so, differs from what 
might have been our state, in the case so much 
dreaded and deprecated, of a continuation of the 
war.—To take the last first,—the loss of national 
wealth by the interruption given to commerce 
and industry ; such is the singular nature of this 
war, such the unexampled consequences with 
which it has been attended, that it becomes a 
question, and one in itself of the most anxious 
and critical importanee, on which side of the ace 
count the consequences of peace in this respect 
are to be placed: whether, instead of balancing 
the dangers of peace, if such there are, by acces- 
sions which it will bring to our wealth and com- 
merce, we are not rather called upon to prove 
some great advantages which peace will give us in 
respect of security, in order to balance the dimi- 
nution likely to be produced by it in our com- 
mercial opulence. That onr commerce will suf- 
fer atthe long run, admits, ! fear, of no doubt, 
If my apprehensions are just, it is in the diminu- 
tion of our manufactures and commerce, that the 
approaches of our ruin will first be felt: but is 
aoy one prepared co yee this may not happen 
in the first instance? We have at present, subject 
to the inconveniences which war produces, no- 
thing less than the commerce of the whole world. 
There is no part of the world to which our goods 
do not pass freely in our own ships; while not a 
single merchant ‘ship, with the evemy’s flag on 
board, does at this moment swim the ocean. Is 
this a state of things to be lightly hazarded? 
Does the hope of bettering this condition, even in 
the minds of those . sauguine, so much out* 
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weigh the fear of injuring it, that these opposite 
chances can upon the whole be stated otherwise 
than as destroying cach other: and that of con- 
sequence, in the comparison of war and peace, the 
prospect of increased industry and commerce, 
which in general cells so much in favour of peace, 
must not here be struck out of the account? On 
this head the question between peace and war 
stands, to say the least of it, evenly balanced.— 
The next of these heads, the first, indeed, in 
point of consequence, but the next in the order in 
which it is bere convenient to consider them, is 
the loss of lives, and the effect which war is likely 
to have on private and individual happiness. No 
man can pretend to say, that war can continue 
upon any footing, however restricted the circle 
of hostilities, without the lives of men being 
Yiable to be sacrificed; and no such sacrifice can 
be justified, or reconciled to the feelings of mA 4 
one, but by that which must justify every suc 
sacrifice, however great the extent—the safety 
and essentisl interests of the state. But if ever 
there was a war in which such sacrifices seemed 
likely to be few, not as an effect of any choice of 
ours, but by the necessary course of events, it 
was that which we should have had to carry on 
do future with the Republic of France.—The great 
and destructive operations of war, the conflict of 
fleets or armies, or the consumption of men in 
unwholesome climates and distant expeditions, 
had ceased of themselves. I know not what ex- 
peditions we should have had to prosecute, unless 
new cases should have arisen, similar to that,of 
the ever-memorable one of Egypt; where, the 
same motives existing, we should be sorry indeed 
not to have the means of acting upon them. But 
in general, our flects would have remained quietly 
at their stations, and our armies have lived at 
home: the whole question reduces itself to a 
mere question of expense; and that again pretty 
much w a mcre question of establishment.—The 
great heads of war expenditure, the army extraor- 
dinaries, would, ia most parts, have ceased; and 
in the rest, have been greatly reduced. The chief 
question will be, not between an ordinary peace 
establishment and a war, such as, from circum. 
stances, ours has hitherto been, involving expedi- 
tions to all paits of the globe; but between a 
peace establishment, such as that which is now 
declared to be necessary, and a war, which had 
become, and was likely to continue, merely de- 
fensive ; in which we should have had nothing to 
do, but to maintain a competent force, with little 
prospect of being ebliged to make use of it. The 
advocates for the present peace must find them- 
selves always in an aukward dilemma, between 
economy and safety. We make peace in order to 
save our money: if we reduce our establishments, 
what becomes of our security? if we keep up our 
establishments, what becomes of our savings ? 
Whatever you give to one object, is unawsdablp 
taken from the other. The, savings of the pre- 
sent peace, therefore, can be looked for only be- 
e@ween the narrow limits of a high peace anda 
low war.establishment; or, to state the case more 
correctly, between a high peace establishment 
and @ war, reduced in the mauner that I have de- 
scribed. I. wish that a correct estimate were 
formed of the difference, in point of expense, be- 
tween these two states; recoilecting always that 
‘among the expences of peace are to be counted the | 
Provisions necessary against the new dangers 
brought by the peace itself; the new dangers for 
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example, with which Jamaica, 2 

India islands are by 
of the French in Saint-Domingo, and other parte 
in that quarter of the world: the new Gangers to 
which our empire in the East is exposed, by the 
re-entry of the French into the peninsula of India, 
and the cession to them, for such in effect ic is, of 
the Cape and Cochin: in general, by the fred 
passage now given to their ships and armies into 
every past of the world, and the establishment of 
them every where in the neighbourhood ot our 
most valuable possessions.—Against all these dan- 
gers war provided, as it were, by its own single 
act. The existence of our fleets upon the oceau, 
with an Admiralty order “ to burn, sink, aad 
destroy,’” shut up at once, as under lock and key, 
all those attempts; which are now let loose, aud 
require aS many separate defences as there are 
parts liable to be attacked. A fleet cruising be- 
fore Brest, therefore, was not to be considered as 
so much clear expense, to be charged to the ac. 
count of the war; without deducting the expense 
of additional troops and additional ships, which 
the absence of the fleet might require to be kept, 
for instance, in the West-Indies. 

With respect to home cefence. Considering the 
little reliance to be placed upon the government i 
France, now subsisting; the still greater uacet- 
tainty with respect to any future goverament 
(such as may arise atany moment); and the 
creased detence necessary on land, 10 proportivs 
to the diminution of our force by sea; 1 kue# 
not, how, we can. remain secure with 
establishment much. less considerable, thav that 
which we should have. had to maintain here ia te 
case of war—So much tor the expenses of peace 
On the other hand, we must consider, what the 
reductions are that might be made to the oe 
of war, beyond those, which the very scheme an 
shape of the war itself would unavoidably pm 
duce.—The expenses of our army, as a 08 
established, are excessive: but what should hia 
der us from adopting some of those on ge 
by which a country not more considerable . ; 
Prussia, under the regulations 
taining a military establishment 6u 
of Great-Britain?-The chief of those expedicnts 
and that which we could best imitate, IS) 
putting at all times the half of the army upee i 

‘ced onl for a mont 
footing of militia, to be exercised only 10°" 
or two, and to be at home for the remai 
the year. Other expedients might de pa o 
if this were the proper occasion for ~ 
them.—It is true, as may be observed, ¢ 
a reduction of expense, if it can be at ce thas it 
may be applied not.Jess in cime of orion, 
time of war; and ina comparison, both side 
tween the two, must. be counted 4 not 
But that circumstance, a5 if both 
away the effect, of, what is begs * anortion” 
sides are reduced, and reduced at ots ge ve 

, the absolute difference, whic 
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tion may be better applied. to @ 
ment, it can to a,.small, 
80,000 men, for instance, MAY: 
be reduced to-half, because she 
will still be a sufficient might 
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4 BD the remainder, left on an emergency for the 
Wests defence of the cauntry,. would be no more than 
hment B twenty thousand, Consider, therefore, when 
> parts B the reductions capable of being made, or certain 
ers to of themselves to happen, ina state of war, such as 
by the war might be expected to be if continued from the 
Indiay present time, and when the new and extraordi- 
tas, of = nary expenses incident to this peace, shall have 
¢ fice B® been fairly calculated, to what the difference be- 
ye B tween the two states will amount; and taking 
argo Be then this difference at its utmost, compare the 
edane ME Tovey so saved, with all the evils and dangers 
single Bm which peace, as now a will give rise to: 
ocean, B® Or, if the modern fashion is to prevail, and 
k, and BS money aione to be considered, compare the value 
1d key, Be of the sinking fund created by this saving, with 
e, aud B® the difference, in point of mere expense, of the 
cre are HM Circumstances in which we shall be placed at the 
ing be- me commencement of any future war, sheuld France 
red chuse to put us under this necessity. By the re- 
the ‘ultof these comparisons, must the question be 
cided.—Should it so happen, (and who shall 
kept, Je that it will mot?) that our commerce, in- 
B stead of increasing, or remaining where it is, 
ing the q should fall off; that our manufactures should 
ment in fe ccline; that, from these and other causes,— 
such as a great emigration, and considerable 
roment Hee transfer of commercial property ;—and above all 
the ins p from the great loss of territorial revenue, the in- 
porto’ BS come of the state should be lessened, to a degree 
only to this proposed saving, then we shall 
have incurred all the dreadful difference to be 
- in the q found in our situation in case of the renewal of 
ace Pee” and all the no less serious dangers during 
son she Bot continuance of peace, absolutely for nothing. 
me an ered as the most probable. in argument, 
ly already agreed to at par, 
prese me “' Prospects with respect to the increase or de- 
ho case of our manufactures, am 
wo . - at liberty to insist on this case, or upon the 
fatal one of a greater and more exten- 
‘crease, without allowing those who argue 
tht other side, to avail themselves of the sup- 
edicnts En, that the sources of national wealth may 
js, tbs be in a great degree augmented. —At 
pon the # hs ents, however, and whatever be the extent 
3 expected savings, and the improvement 
made in consequence in our finances, we 
to estimate the evils and dangers which 
be placed in the: opposite scale, the 
which I have endeavoured to point out, 
8,2 hasty and summary man- 
re, be the observations, with which I have 
side troubled the House, - They may be 
oot Sencrally, under three heads :—The as- 
if both 3 epeande which it is feared, France may in 
oti” T° “quire, even in those sources of greatness, 
hat Wwe seem inclined to consider as a substi- 
others, our manufactures and com- 
without interruption, and even 
of §ecat advantage being taken, of ahe 
Bcc: 1, hostilities. Secondly, the 
ge Dy the « Produced, in a peace so constituted, 
bec Continued use of this menace,—an engine 
(tis diffituls to calcnfate the'force, 
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plied, as it may be, to every point on which the 
interests of the countries are opposed, and for 
the accomplishment of every object, which France 
may wish to attain. Thirdly and lastly, war it- 
self; begun of course at such moment, as France 
shall judge most advantageous to her, and when 
by a due improvement of the preceding period of 
peace, Great Britain shall have been placed in a 
situation to be least capable of resisting its ef- 
fects. On these points, having spoken to each 
already, as far as the occasion seems to admit, 
though far short of what the subject demands, I 
shall detain the House no longer, but leave to 
every gentleman to form his own judgment on 
the extent and reality of these dangers, and fi- 
nally to settle the comparison between these 
(with others connected with them) and the con- 
tinuance of the war, such as war from this time 
might be expected to prove. The only head of 
danger, to which I wish now to speak, is one of 
a quite different nature; but so serious, so cer- 
tain, so imminent, so directly produced by the 
peace itself, that I must not omit to say a few 
words upon it. This is, the danger now first 
commencing ; and which may be conveyed in a 
single word, but that, I fear, a word of great im- 
port—Intercourse. From this moment the whole 
of the principles and morals of France rush into 
this country without let or hindrance, with no- 
thing to limit their extent, or to controul their 
influence. While the war continued, not only 
the communication was little, or nothing, but, 
whatever contagion might be brought in by thac 
communication, found the country less in a state 
to receive it. The very heat and irritation of 
the war was a preservative against the infection. 
But now that this infection is to come upon us 
in the soft hour of peace; that it is to mix with 
our food; that we are to take it into our arms; 
that it is to be diffused in the very air we breath ; 
what hope, can we suppose, remains to us of 
escaping its effects >This, 1 used formerly to 
be taught, before the weight of taxes had lessen- 
ed our apprehensions of French fraternity, was 
one of the consequences most to be dreaded in 
peace, in whatever form it should come, short 
of the restoration of some government, not 
founded on jacobinical principles. But somehow 
or another, the very idea of ‘this danger seems 
long since to have vanished from our minds. 
We are now to make peace in the very spirit of 
peace, and to throw ourselves without reserve 
into the very arms of France. Wich respect, 
indeed, to one parr of the danger, the principles 
of France,—meanirg by that the political prin- 
ciples,—we are told, that all danger of that sore 
is atanend; that inthis country, as every where 
else, thé folly of the revolutionary principles is 
so thoroughly understood, that none can now be 
fouid to suppore them. Jacobinism is, as it 
were, extinct: or, should it still exist, we shall 
have, as ous best ally against it, Buonaparté 
himself.—Sir, I have already stated whae 
confidence is in thatally.. [ know that neith 
he personally,, nor any other of the free govern» 
ments that have subsisted in. France, have ever 
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against themselves. But I must again ask, on 
what grounds we suppose, that France has re- 
nounced the use of them, with respect to other 
countries ? We have heard less, indeed, of late, 
of her principles, because we have heard, and 
felt, more of her arms. ior the same reason, 
we may possibly hear little of them in future. 
But de they therefore cease toexist > During the 
whole course of the revolution, France has some- 
times employed one of these means, and some- 
times the other. Sometimes the arms have 
opened a way for the principles, at others the 
principles have prepared the object, as an easy 
conquest to the arms:—in the flight of this 
chaim-shot, sometimes one end has gone fore- 
most, and sometimes the other, and at times 
they may have struck their object at once: but 
the two parts alike exist, and are inseparably 
linked together.—Nothing, therefore, can in my 
mind, be more idle than this hope of the extinc- 
tion of jacobinism, either as an instrument to be 
used by France, should her occasions require it, 
or as a principle ever to be eradicated out of any 
community, in which it has taken once root. 
However true it may be, that the example of 
France ought to serve as the strongest antidote 
to its poison, and that it does so, in fact, in the 
minds of many; yet it is equally true, that, in 
another view, and to many other persons, it ope- 
rates ina directly contrary way,—not as a warn- 
ing, but as an incitement. What I am now 
speaking of, is,»—however, not the danger of the 
political principles of France, but the still surer 
and more dreadful danger, of its morals. What 
are we to think of a country, that having struck 
out of men’s minds, as far as it has the power to 
do so, all sense of religion, and all belicf of a 
future life, has struck out of its system of civil 
polity, the institution of marriage? That has 
formally, professedly, and by law, established 
the connexion of the sexes, upon the footing of an 


unrestrained concubinage? That has turned. 


the whole country into one universal brothel ? 
That leaves to every man to take, and to get 
rid of, a wife, (the fact, I believe, continues to 
be so,) and a wife, in like manner to get rid of 
her husband, upon less notice than you can, in 


this country, of a ready-furnished lodging?—. 


What are we to think of uniting with a country, 
in which such things have happened, and where 
for generations the effects must continue, what- 
ever formal and superficial changes prudence 
and policy may find it expedient to introduce in 
the things themselves.—Do we suppose it pos- 
sible, that, with an intercourse subsisting, such 
as, we Know, will take place between Great- 
Britain and France, the morals of this country 


should continue what they have been? Do we > 


suppose that when this Syrus in Tiberia defixxit 
Orontes, when that § revolutionary stream,’ the 
&ecine, charged with all the colluvies of Paris,— 
‘with all'the Gith and blood of that polluted city, 
shall have turned its current into rhe Thames, 
thet the waters of our fair * domestick flood’ 
can remain pure and wholesome, as before? Do 
we suppose these things can happen? Or is it, 
that we are indifferent, whether they happen or | 
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not: and that the morals of the country are no 
longer any object of our concern P——Sir, | fear 
the very scenes that we shall witness, even is 
the course of the present winter, will give use 
sufficient foretaste of what we may expect here- 
after; and show, how little the morals of the 
country will be protected by those who should 
be their natural guardians, the higher and fash 
ionable orders of society. In what crowds shall 
we see flocking to the hotel of a regicide ambas- 
sador, however deep in all the guilt and horror 
of his time, those, whose doors have hitherto 
been shut inflexibly against every Frenchman; 
whom no feeling for honourable distress, no re- 
spect for suffering loyalty, no sympathy with fal- 
len grandeur, no desire of useful example, —and 
in some instances, J fear, no gratitude for formet 
services or civilities, have ever been able to ex- 
cite to show the least mark of kindness or atten- 
tion to an emigrant of any description; though 
in that class are to be numbered men, who 10 
every circumstance of birth, of fortune, of rank, 
of talents, of acquirements of every species, are 
fully their equals; and whom the virtue tha 
has made them emigrants, has, so far forth rea 
dered their superiors! <A suite of richly fur 
nished apartments, and a ball and supper, 154 
trial, 1 fear, too hard for the virtue of Lon- 
don.—lIt is to this side, that [I look with greatest 
apprehension. The plague with which we a 
threatened, wil! not begin, like that of Homer, 


with inferior animals, among dogs and mules, 


but in the fairest and choicest part of the crea 
tion, with those, whose fineness of teatutt 
makes them weak; whose susceptibility mot 
exposes them tocontagion ; whose natures, being 
most excellent, are, for that very reason, a9" 
of becoming most depraved ; who, being for 
to promote the happiness of the world, ™*% 
when ‘ strained from that fair use, prov’ r 
bane and destruction; retaining, as they wil 
still do, much of that empire which nature ? 
tended for them, over the minds and faculties 
the other half of the species *. ‘ The yer 
tempted me, and did eat,” will era 
said, | fear, of this second fall of man, 3% _ 
of the first. Sir, we heard much last year ¢ » 
necessity of new laws to check the growies 
gress of vice and immorality. I supp it 
hardly mean to persist in any such me ott is 
will be too childish to be busying oul 
stopping every little crevice and aperture, 
which yice may ooze in, when we are 
open at once the flood gates, and admit t ti 
tide of French practices and principles, : 
morals of rhe two countries shall have a 3 
their common level.—I must beg _ only 
told, that of this 
sult is, that we. should never ree 
France at all, until the monarchy should be 

* See on this subject the important ba 
excelient reflexions contained 1" 
the end, and jn other parts of Proless® ied 
valuable work, published im 17979 
* Proofs of a Conspitacy, 
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Be stored. The argument implies no such thing. 
‘That no kind of peace with France will be safe, 
then, Lam not in the Jeast disposed todeny : 

Be bur the nature of human affairs does not admit of 
© our getting always What we may think most ad- 
m mirable. We must take up often with what is 
B far short of our ideas, either of advantage or 
B® safety. The question at present is, whether in 
B® cicher of those views, we ought to take up with 
Be the present peace : and among the evils incident 
B toi, and immediately resulting from it, I state 
® one, which, in conjunction with others, is to be 
fm weighed against its advantages; namely, the 
Be havock likely to be made by iz in our principles 

aud morals. If any one should be of opinion, 
Be that this consideration is of so much weight, that 
Bm war, almost upon any terms, is preferable to 
Be peace with a state, founded upon a declared 

BAthcism, and filled with all the abominations 
Band pollutions certain to result from such an 
B orizin, itis not my business to dispute with him: 
p but that is not the way in which the argument 

isapplied here ; nor is it indeed applied in any 
Be way, otherwise than as a consideration, making 
me pat of the case, and to which every body is to 
Be slow what weight he shall think proper. The 
pMisfortune of the country has been, that it has 

me Pever seen, and felt, fully, rhe extent of its 
The country,—-speaking of it in ge- 
Be ecral, and not with a view to particular places, 
m © classes of people, upon whom the pressure of 
mete war has born with peculiar severity,—has 

bcen so rich, so prosperous, so happy ; men 

Bec enjoyed here in so superior a degree, and 

ph such perfect freedom from molestation, al! 

4 pthc blessings and comforts of life, that they have 

q cer been able to persuade themselves, that 

real harm could befall them. Even those, 

most loudly about the dan- 
:.... nls. country, have given at times, the 
 °Xaygerated representations of them, have 


Bea'ly, and when their opinions come to be ex- 


eed, never described this danger as any 
Nag truly alarming. For ¢kezr danger bas al- 
vy ve a provisional and hypothetical danger, 
a me. should be liable to if we did not 
and such conditions: but as 
ms. tions were always in our power, and 
see, actually resorted to, our 
solute danger was, in fact, none at 
oe ou will be ruined if you continue the 
> dut, make peace, and you are safe :” 
as there can hardly have 
Bes: nih lod, when a peace, such as the pre- 

our power,—if such a peace 
rr ety, there never was a period, 
= be said to have been in 
Fa nt a port always under our lee; 
to overblow, or the ship 
our » we had nothing to do, but to 
Bue run at once into a place of 
Ben of 3.4 y ideas of the danger have always 
at different sore. To mé it has ever 
ries ren danger was not conditional but 
id:be was a question whether we 
‘Mpomany otheriterms ; whether 
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Could Weather this shoal upon eitherstack. 
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The port appeared to me to be an enemy's ports 
where, though we might escape the dangers of 
the sea, we should fall into the hands of the sa- 
vages, who would never suffer us to see agaia 
our native land, but keep us in a state of thral- 
dom, far more to be dreaded than the utmost 
fury of the waves.—I have never pretended to 
say, that there were not dangers in war, as un- 
questionably there are great evils; 1 have said 
only that there were evils and dangers, not less 
real and certain, in peace, particularly in a 
peace, made on such terms as the present. For 
terms of peace, in spite of what we here talked, 
have something to do with rendering our situa- 
tion more or less secure, even in those respects 
in which they are supposed to operate least. Ia 
general, though terms, however advantageous, 
would not secure us against the mischiets of 
French fratervity, and the infusions of French 
principles and morals, yet they would make a 
little difference. I apprehend, as to the effeét 
which Peace would produce in the feelings of 
Europe; as to the air of success and triumph 
which it would give tothe enemy, and of de- 
feat and humiliation, which it would impress 
upon us; as to the consequences resulting trom 
thence, even with respect to the propagation of 
French principles, but certainly as to the con- 

firmation of French power; and, above all, as 

to the situation in which we should stand, should 

France chonse to force us again into a war. The 

port of Malta, strong as it is, would not, literal- 

ly, serve as a bulwark to stop the incursions of 

Laachinions. figuratively, it would not be with- 

out its effect in-that way : yet there would be 

soine difference, I conceive, at the begiuning 

of a war, whether we were in possession of 

Malta or not; and in the mean-while, the 

knowledge of that difference, in the minds of 

the enemy, and of ourselves, would be quickly 

felt, in any discussions which might take place 

between us, in time of peace. 

The dangers of peace, therefore, are aug- 
mented a hundred-fold by terms at once so de- 
grading and injurious, as those to which we have 
submitted ; on any terms on which it could have 
been concluded, it would have had its dangers, 
and dreadful ones too; France remaining a ree, 
volutionary government, and being, as it is, in 
possession of Europe, Whether that evil must 
not ultimately have been submitted to; whether 
the hopes of change, either, from coalitions withe 
out, or commotions within, might not have be- 
come so small, and the evils of war, however 
mitigated, so greut, that we must have made up, 
our minds, after taking the best securities against 
those dangers that we could, finally todiave ac~ 
quiesced in them, is a sepatate question, which 
I will not now discuss, But the time in, my 
opinion was not come when such unqualified aes 
uiescénce on our part was requisite ; when we 
were to cease to enquire what those, securities 
were; or when we oughr to have taken up with . 
such securities, if securities they can be called, as, 
are’ offered’ bythe present treaty. “The grecg .. 
misfortune Has "beet, that ths question of peace, . 
has never yet been fully aod fairly before thy 
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country We have been taken up with the war ; mission as a forfeiture of the claims which she 


that was the side of the alternative next to us 5 
—and have never yet, till it was too late, had 
our attention fairly directed, or, I must say, 
fairly summoned, to the dreadful picture on the 
other side. If we had, we should never have 
heard, except among the ignorant and disaffected, 
of joy and exultation through the land, at a peace 
such as the present.—Here, Sir, I have nearly 
closed this subject. One only topick remains, a 
Most important one indeed, but which I should 
have been induced, perhaps, on the present oc- 
€asion, to pass over in silence, if in one part of 
at I did not feel myseif called upon, by some- 
thing of a more than ordinary duty —When a 
Brest military monarch of our time * was at the 
west ebb of his fortunes, and had sustained a 
defeat, that seemed to extinguish all his remain- 
ing hopes, the terms of his letter, written from 
the field of battle, were—* We have lost eve 
thing, but our honour.’”? Would to God, that 
the same consolation, in circumstances liable to 
become in time not less disastrous, remained to 
Great-Britain ! U should feel a far less painful 
load of depression upon my mind, than weighs 
upon itat thismoment. Bur /s our honour saved 
jn this transaction ? [s it in a better plight than 
those two other objects of our consideration, 
which | have before touched upon, our dignity 
and our security ? 1 fear not. I fear that we 
have contrived to combine in this rinpyere 2 all 
that is at once ruinous and disgraceful ; all that is 
calculated to undo us in reputation as well as in 
fortune, and to deprive us of those resources, 
which high fame and unsullied character may 
create, ** cven under the ribs of death,’’ when 
all ordinary means of relief and safety seem to 
beat an end. [ am speaking here, not of the 
general discredit that attaches to this precipitate 
retreat and flight out of the cause of Europe, and 
of all mankind ; but of the situation ia which we 
stand with respect to those allies, to whom we 
were bound by distinct and specifick engagements. 
I must be very slow to admit that construction 
which considers as a breach of treaty anything done 
by acontracting power, under aclear bond fide ne- 
cessity, such as the other party itself does not 
pretend to dispute. If an absolute conquest of 
one of the parties to an alliance does not absolve 
the other from the obligation which it has con- 
tracted, so neither cana timely submission, made 
in order toavert such conquest, when the remain: 
ing party itself shall not be able to describe that 
ission as injuriouseither to her own interest, 
or to that of the common cause. If we were Rot 
ina state to say to Sardinia, that it was better 
for ws that she should continue her resistance, 
rather than accept the terms offered her ; then, 
say, we are not ina state ro consider her sub- 


o* Though it was Francis I. who, after the battle 
of Pavia, originally expressed himself in this dig- 
nifed manner, the King of Prussia adopted and 
upon occasion of his me- 
Orable cefeat at Schweidnitz, See for 


‘verse of what they really are.—The protection 


had upon us. We have left Sardinia, however, 
without an attempt to relieve her, withoye 
even a helping hand stretched out to support or 
to cheer her, under that ruin which she hy 
brought upon herself, with no fault on her part, 
while adhering faithfully to her treaty with uy 
I must call that adherence faithful, which has 
continued as long as we ourselves could siy, 
that it was of any use.-The case of Sardiny 
ts, with no great variation, the case of Holland 
also, Both powers were our allies ; both are 
ruined, while adhering to that alliance; bot) 
are left to their fate. But Sardinia and Holland 
are two only of our allies; and placed i 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty. Ther 
were others, it may be said, more capable of 
being assisted, for whose security and protection 
every thing has been done, that the most scru- 
pulous fidelity could require. Naples, Portugal, 
and Turkey, will attest to the end of time, the 
good faith of Great-Britain ; and shew to the 
world that she is not a power, who ever seeks 
her own safety by abandoning those with whow 
she has embarked in a common cause. Sir, 
[ were forced to make a comparison between 
the instances, in which we plainly and openy 
desert our allies, and those in which we affect 
to protect them, I should say, without hes 
tation, that those of the former class were the 
least disgraceful of the two; because our pro 
tection is in fact nothing else but a desertion, 
with the addition of that ridicule which attaches 
upon things, that endeavour to pass for the re» 


= 


which we yield to these unfortunate powers, 
much of the same sort with that ccagetioer 
Quixote gives to the poor boy, whom he re — 
from the tree; when he retires with eo 
complacency and satisfaction, assuring him, “ 
he has nothing more to fear, as his maste Ps 
bound by the most solemn promise 
tempt to exercise against him any _ , 
verity. We know, Sir, what respect 
to this promise, as soon as the knight 
sight ; and it is not difficult to yout _ 
spect will be paid by Buonaparté, se” a 
ing even, 1 am afraid, rill my 
Friends shall be out of sight), to this s 
pulation and pledge, by which 
ed so 4ffectually for the security ed | 
of our good and faithful allies—The 
this provision, which in any case 
ficiently strong, has, undoubtedly, 
of Turkey, something of @ 
relish; Turkey being the powers. 
stance, and with respect 
party, the total insufficiency and pu nif 
engagements has been se strikingly ™ by 
and is still kept so ar in our —— cot | 
very operations wi 
fs, with w we 
allies, according to the usual «rope 
and whom the common policy oir wee 
been accustomed to consider UR" 
similar relations) 
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which she 

however q But there was another body of allies, not 

without Beranked indeed among the European powers, nor | g 
Mpport or 4 sessing much, perhaps, of a corporate capa- 
she ha im “pity, but who, as men, acting either separately 
her par, Bepr together, were equally capable of becoming 
with = Beobjccts of good faith, and in fact had so be- 
vhich bas igome, though by means different, in point of 
auld say, form, from those which engaged the faith of 
Sardina Ha. country, in any of the instances above al- 
Holland to:—These persons were, the royalists 
both are Sof France, wheresoever dispersed, but particu- 
ce; bata Beirly that vast body of them which so long 
| Holland Bemaintaned a contest against the republick, In 
a Bath: West; where they formed the mass of the 
of four or five great provinces, far 
poets Beexceeding, both in extent and population, the 
Ringdom of Ireland.* mention these particu 
ers of their force and numbers, not because 
bay Methey are material to the present purpose, but 
ae Mbecause they serve to obviate that delusion of 
tele Bethe understanding, by which things, small in 
“7 ‘ Bulk, aad filling but little space in the imagina- 
‘ Sir, Seton, are apt to lose their hold on our interes’s 
‘between Actions. The mention of them may, 
opealy emorcover, not be unnecessary in this House, 
mee ewhcre, | fear, from various causes, ali that re- 
to the royalists is a perfect terra incognita, 
known or considered, as the atfairs of a 
ie ople in another hemisphere. The royalists 
however, a great, numerous, and substan- 
attaches oody, capable of majntaining against the 
a war, confessed by the republicans 
vrotection tmselves to have been more formidable and 
vects, ® dy, than most of those in which they had 
sich Dot mee” &Dgaged; and of terminating that war by 
» releases Bem peace, which showed sufficientiy what the 
had been, and what the fears were, which 
sim, ti mee republick entertained, of its possible final 
mast But let the numbers and powers of 
ot to “OValists have been what they might ; had 
ther it aifairs been still less considered; had they 
was pa n More disowned, discountenanced, and be- 
than many-iustances they were; 
what Ae 4 more such garrisons as those of Mentz 
out wat? Valenciennes been suffered to be sent a- 
nour’ inst them ;+ had they been less the real, 
defenders and representatives of that 
prot hich the allies professed to support ; 
were our formal proclamations, is- 
Various periods, not expressly engaging 
be ‘ed to make stipulations for them in case of 
“the ot Dur calling generally for their exer- 
romising succour and protection, to 
vhost € whe should declare themselves in fa- 
rhe sae rh the ancient order of things, and of 
y of ereditary and rightful monarch, “What 
is, have we acted up tothe spirit, 
es, the letter, of our own’ proclamations ? 
33 closet © spirit of that relation, in which the 
rds the war itself, independent of any 
elation placed us with respect to these 
te, which is long and- full of 
will be: found'in Register, Vol. 1. 
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people > I am compelled to say, (I say it with 


reat reluctance, as well as with great grief,) I 
fear we have done no such thing. I fear, that 
a stain is left upon our annals. far deeper than 
that, which, in former times, many were so 
laudabiy anxious to wash away, in respect to 
the conduct of this country towards the Cata- 
lans. The Catalans were not invited by any 
declarations more specific than those which we 
have made to the royalists: their claim upon 
us was in some respects more doubtful. Yet, 
so far were they from being passed over in 
silence in the terms of the peace; so far were 
they from being abandoned to their fate, left ta 
the merciless persecution of their enemies, that 
a stipulation was made for a full and com- 
plete amnesty for them; and, far more than 
that, a provision, that they should be put upon 
the same footing, and enjoy the same privi- 
leges, with that province which was in fact the 
most favoured under the Spanish monarchy. 
Yet, because more was not done ; because they 
were not placed in the situation of enjoying aif 
that they asked ;—much of it, perhaps, having 
more of an imaginary than a real value ;—be~ 
cause in a part, where their claim was «more 
disputable, perfect and entire satisfaction was 
not given them; did a large and respectable 
majority of this House think it necessary to in~ 
stitute a solemn inquiry,—the intended foun- 
dation of proceedings szill more solemn,—in 
order to purge themselves and the country, as 
far as depended on them, from the shame of 
what they deemed a breach of the national faith. 
—By what purgations, by what ablutions, shall 
we cleanse ourselves from this far deeper and 
fouler blot, of having left to perish under the 
knives of their enemies, without even an ef- 
fort to save them, every man of those whom 
we have affected, as it must now Appear, to 
call our friends and allies; with whom we 
were bound, by interests of far higher impore 
than those of a disputed succession; who were 
the assertors with us of the common morality 
of the world; who were the true depositaries 
of that sacred cause, the very priests of that 
holy faith; with whom we had joined, as ig 
were, ina solemn sacrament; and who, on all 
these grounds, but chiefly for the sin of havingy 
held communion with us, are now, as migh® 
be expected, doomed by the fanatics of rebele 
lion, to be the objects of never-ceasing hostie’ 
lity, to be pursued as offenders, whose crimes 
can only be expiated by their destruction > 

—l agree with what. has been said by my 
Honourable Friend [Chancellor of the Exches 
quer], that peace once made, all .communica- 
tron with this, or any other class of .pedpley 

hostile to the: French government, must com- 

plétely cease. “Whatever the government is, 

or whateverits condact may bewith respéct' to 
us, if we think fit to make peace with ity that 
peace must’ be religiously kept, Tam: not-for 

clifing one breach of fauich, by “anotlier: “But 

was nothing tobe done, if the final sertlement 

‘of that peace; and still more tite 
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of the negotiations? IT wish a satisfactory an- 
swer could be given to those inquiries. I wish 
it were true, that, for months past, numbers had 
not been perishing throughout the royalist pro- 
vinces, the victims of their loyalty and honour ; 
—(men hunted down, like wild beasts, for acts, 
which that government may call crimes, but 
which we, 1 hope, have not yet learned so to 
characterize ;)—simply for want of such means, 
as might have enabled them to effect their es- 
cape, and, after the loss of every thing but 
what their own minds must bestow, to have 
sought an asylum im some foreign land.——— 
Sir, I would gladly draw a veil over these facts. 
But our shame 1s too flagrant and glaring, to 
be concealed: the cry of this blood 1s too loud 
to be stifled. I beg’ to wash my hands of it. 
The share which f have happened to have 
im the affairs of his illustrious and unfortunate 
people; the interest which [ have always taken 
yo their cause; make me doubly anxious to 
wndicate myself from any participation in the 
guilt of having thus abandoned them. I wish I 
could vindicate, in lke manner, the govern- 
meit and the country. Among all our shames, 
it is that of the mast fatal nature, and of which, 
ae we shall longest rue the effects.*— 
wt, | have done. IL have stated, as I thought 
Rm my duty to do, what my apprehensions are, 
zs tothe nature and consequences of the pre- 
seat peace. Jf the evils which I impute to 
N, are not to be found there, if the dangers 
which I apprehend should not come to pass, no 
one will more rejoice in my error than myself: 
those who differ from me will have nothing to 
complain ofs shall have alarmed myself; 
shall not, probably, even have to reproach my- 
self with having succeeded iv alarming them. 
But if any there should be, (there are none |! 
am sure in this House,) who should say, that 
my fears are sof imaginary; that they think 
of this peace as I do; that they apprehend it 
will rum the country ; but that they hope the 
country may last long enough to serve their 
turn; that being traders, they think the trade 
of the country may be lost; that, being manu- 
facturers, they believe its manufactures may 
decline ; but that for this they care but little, 
provided the peace in the mean time shall 
prove advantageous to them;—to all such, if 
any there can be, there could be but one an- 
swer,—that they are a disgrace to their country 
and to their species; and that he must be as bad 
as they, who, upon such terms, could seek to 
merit their good opinion, er could solicit their 
favour. I trast, however, that no such men are 
to be found; but that ali who rejoice in the 
do it under a persuasion, that 
the good which they may hope to derive from 
it, individually, is not to be obtained by the 
sacrifice of the final welfare and safety of their 
country, 


MR WitBeRForce began. by observing, 


* This note will be found ia Register, Vol. 1. 
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that himself and his friends had much reasons) [aR 
complain of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wind. FE 
ham); not but what he gave that Hon. Gentle. [a 
man every credit for sincerity, but he stil ” 
thought himself and his friends had a consider. Ma fio 
able ground of complaint. That Hon. Gen 
tleman had publicly declared, that he consis 
dered the peace as the death-warrant of the 
country. When it was known that peace was 
concluded, a general joy ensued ; he (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) equally rejoiced, entertaining a conf. 
dence in his Majesty’s ministers, that the terms 
would be consistent with the dignity and honour 
of the country. When those terms were pud 
lished, he found that confidence not misplaced, 
and the general joy still continued. But he 
wished particularly to observe, that the adminis 
tration of which that Hon. Gentleman was a 
member, had twice treated with the enemy. He 
and his friends had supported that administra 
tion; and, placing a confidence in the honour ct 
that Hon. Gentleman, Aad supposed those aver 
lures for peace had been made in ihe true sprit 
of sincerity. Surely, then, they had reason 8 
complain, when the same arguments whch the 
Hon. Gentleman had: adduced, would operait 
against the treaty at Lisle, and against any peat 
whatever with the enemy.* He was ready 19 
knowledge, that he too saw danger arising irom 
the peace ; but if he was sure that the war woud 
be renewed even in three months, he wand 
give his consent to the peace. For vy 5 king 
the peace, we should shew to all Europe tua : 
were guided by digmity and moderation, y 
magnanitmity and good faith, should 
the confidence and esteem of she Continent 4s 
it possible the Hon. Gentieman uid 
that England could conquer France by we 
We were never engaged in a 
without being aided by a powerful confe ‘ MA 
But whatever might be the dangers arising e 4 
the peace, he did not sce how those 
be lessened sy keeping our conquests 16 
Indies or elsewhere. He always considere Y 
war to be undertaken against 4 Jacobin eter 
ment, who, it was presumed, held 
in subjection, and prevented them from r ~ 
their real sentiments, but he never oe et 
dence in ministers, under the idea that eth 
was to be carried on for the purpose eae . 
ing @ King at Paris, and 
his. power by force of arms, impte 
chance of success, or of making any the wit? 
upon France by means of cast 
He thought not, and if that was peas 
was the duty of the country 
more particularly when the ported jy 
France promised stability, § 
people, and capable of grving ® 
fidence to surrounding 


The more flagrant 
‘ways opposed to both tne® 
and that he himself, Wilberforet 
‘tom of them both!!! 
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BB. man had objected to the terms of the treaty ; 
byt in his opinion, they were wise and just. 
2B. Jand had been stigmatized by the states of 
ae as endeavouring to monopolize the 


omnerce of the world; andsurely it was wise 
a her to give apreof of moderation in opposi- 
Begion to the charge, and to shew to those states 
Rahat she could be moderate even in the midst 
far success) When the future historian came 
Sep delineate the situation of this country, de- 
Memerted by all her allies, and visited by Provi- 
* with the dreadful calamity of scarcity, 
Meet maintaining, single- handed, a contest 
Seaeainst France, and finally concluding a peace, 
i which she not only gave up no part of her 
Seerritory, but acquired additional guards and 
Beeecurities for her possessions, how high an opi- 
mio must be formed of the energies and the 
Beesources of Great Britain? There was one 
Beiicle of the treaty on which he wished to 
Mmake an observation; he alluded to the 5th 
which related to the guarantee of the 
Beeominions of the Ottoman Porte, This article 
Emad been construed to mean, that England 
France should unitedly defend the terri- 
j _ of the Porte against all attacks. Yo shis 
Bem "ust object, as it would bind England to do 
which must depend thousand circum- 
and might eventually become highly 
expedient and improper. He only wished 
get ingland should be left an option #0 act 
eeeording to circumstances. He would only 

fouble the House further with an observation 


ch had already become too prevalent, and 
increase of which he feared, 


Dr. Laurence took a very wide view of 
aportant subject before the House, the 
MNaries, e an by expressin 

they were drawn up. 4s ‘we 
made such sacrifices, so never 
treaty ewas there left such room for alterca- 
nee thought he might have done 
saver by pointing out. these omissiens 
“curacies, but the errors of Ministers 
~ Dow irremediable, Marquis Cornwallis 
rae to Amiens, bound hand and. foot. 
‘each had been.told that we were. so 


OL. or rather that peace was so 


he 
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necessary to us, that there were no sacrifices 
which we would not make to obtain it. The 
treaty of Utrecht had been quoted a little un- 
fortunately, he thought, on this occasion, the 
Ministers who concluded it having been im- 


peached. He could, however, have been cons 


tenttd to see it brought to point a moral, or 
adorn a tale, had not all its principles, which 
had procured us near a century of prosperity, 
been now completely abolished. He expressed 
unbounded indignation at the language used by 
some Gentlemen, ascribing to Ministers moderation 
and magnanimity, inasmuch as in the hour of success 
they had consented to terms, perhaps rather lower 
than they bad a right to demand. Necessity was 
the only plea they could urge, and when they aban- 
doned that, they laid themselves open to the most 
serious charge of misconduct, The Learned 
Doctor then went into a long history of the 
war, and explained the views of the different 
arties since its commencement. Afterwards 
1e went on to draw a very alarming picture of 
the acquisitions of France, and of the deplor- 
able situation in which we are left by the peace. 
The subjects of quarrel, he said, were immense, 
and we had no security but the Chief Consul 
might employ some one of them as soon as he 
had stripped us of our conquests. We could 
never begin a new war in such favourable 
circumstances as those in which we ended the 
present. He could hope little from our com- 
merce. When a philosopher was shewn by an 
eastern monarch his immense treasures, he 
replied, that the possessors of iron would soon 
get possession of it. The embassy of the 
Marquis Cornwallis might illustrate this still 
better. He and his suite appeared in the ut- 
most magnificence of dress and equipagey 
while they were received on the road by not 
the most superbly clothed, but the.most mili« 
tary looking corps in France, It wasa well~ 
known fact, that those troops who escorted 
him from stage to stage were all picked grena~ 
In as far as concerned our allies, the 
treaty was disgraceful in the extreme. After 
going over our different allies, he lamented in 
a manner peculiarly bitter the hard fate of the 
Prince of Orange. Who would have expected, 
he asked, that almost on the anniversary of 
the landing of King William to: free us from 
slavery, his representative should be betrayed 
by us, and ruined, for no other reason than 
because he had adhered to our cause with une 
shaken constancy? For a lesson of fidelity to 
their allies, he desired Ministers to look to the 
French, Never once had they been driven 
from any city or country without expressly 
stipulating for the protection and, safety. of: 
those whe had befriended them. _Cooped up 
in Alexandria, Menou had refused to capitu« 
late the English undertook for secu~ 
rity, in their persons.and property, © ts 
Jacobites and Jacobins,. (By Jacobites, he said, 
he meant a religious sect known by that name.) 
Henceforth ‘it would come to pass, that when 
the smaller states were obliged choose @ power. 
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meeetive to the acquisition of the island of 
me'oidad, as it involved an object, the aboli- 
me of which he had much at heart, namely, 
meee siave-trade, which his not bringing for- 
meee" sooner was to be ascribed to his tear of 
Seog the measure by precipitancy. The 
fe of Trinidad would, according to the 
est information, require one million of slaves 
me Cultivate it, and the em loyment of 
or 150,000, 0001, capital, He 
ested it would not be made the means of 
7 eric ting the slave-trade, but rather to assist 
dolition. He concluded by exhorting the 
eer Classes of society to set the example 
meee rclity aud virtue in their conduct, that others | 
not be led to jmit: apners | 
| 
| 
| 
on. | 
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Ful ally, they would look to France. There they 
might expect protection, but from us only in- 
gratitude and dereliction. He concluded by 
saying, that he was far from wishing to carry 
on the war for ever, but he did wish to see it 
carried on till we could have peace. That 
state did not deserve the name which required us 
to remain in arms and to submit to an abridgment 
of our liberties. —Dr. Laurence condemned, in 
very severe terms, the declaration of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, who had expressed his :pprebation of 
the peace, even though it should last but three 
months. 


Mr. Evtior said, that his mind was filled 
with the most gloomy and desponding appre- 
hensions. He looked upon the peace as abso- 
lute and unqualified ruin. All the objects for 
which the war had been undertaken were at 
once given up, and we were now surrounded 
by accumulated:danger. ‘The treaty abrogated 
the public law of Europe, and went to abolish 
the title of sovereigns to their crowns. We 
allowed ourselves to be second to France, a 
situation in which we could not long exist, to 
such a degree were we envied by the rest of 
Europe. He saw no improvement in the dispo- 
sitions of the Chief Consul. Did he now shew 
Jess audacity of enterprise or malignity of in- 
trigue? Was his amendment to be discerned in 
the late transactions in Holland or Switzerland, 
or in the tragi-comedy acted at Florence? He 
continued to dictate new constitutions to his 
vassal republics; and, to bring monarchy into 
eontempt, set up a Prince of the House of 
Bourbon, after cruelly and wantonly dethron- 
ing the hereditary prince. The Hon. Gentle- 
mans at down with observing, that he considered 
the treaty as a cvasteful and unnecessary sacrifice 
of cur honour and our interesis, to procure a delue 
sive and short-lived tranquillity. — 


The SecreTary at War said, that the 


. first thing he should take notice of, was the 


danger to which this country was said to be 
exposed by the peace now before the House. 
‘That danger arose from the geographical situa- 
tion of France, and its relative condition with 
respect to this country. ‘The geographical 
situation of France was certainly matter of just 
apprehension to this country; but the ques- 
tion to be considered as arising out of that 
apprehension was, whether there was any 
reasonable hope, by a continuation of the war, 
of reducing the power of France? If there 
was any hope of our being able to do so by 
another campaign, or by a number of cam- 
paigns, or that by them we could obtain secu- 
rity against the power of France, he should 
dave thought it prudent to try the effect of 
such campaigns: but however weil we might 
be convinced of the danger to us from the 
wtuation of France, if it was not in the power 


of this country té affect that POwer in ary 
material degree by a continuation of the yy 
then the continuation would be useless, Ai 
long as we were able to have the alliance of 
the great powers of the continent to act Core 
dially for the purpose of reducing she power 
of France, he had always been of opinion, ¢ 
was for the interest of this country to act i 
co-operation with that confederacy, to mak 
a common cause against the power of Frang, 
That confederacy, however, could not now 
formed. It was impossible for any one tore 
gret it more than he did; but what could x 
do if the coalition could not be formed? Th 
last campaign had been as brilliant on our pat 
as any that had ever taken place (the partice. 
lars of which he recited), but still he did not « 
what we were to gain by continuing the war 
Indeed he did not see that we could do bette 
than to adopt the course held out yesterday by 
his Noble Friend (Lord Hawkesbury), wlo 
had forcibly and happily conveyed his mea 
ing by saying we should adopt a system # 
mixed conciliation and firmness; a pouy 


could not long preserve its present prosper) 


Mr. Hosuouse said, that, with regard 
the preliminaries, he would be glad it thos 
Gentlemen who had spoken of them ais 
and vague, would shew in what part o! them 


they had discovered such defect. For his om 


internal commotions, or attacks ! e 
powers. He was fully satisfied with 
planation already given to the treaty $0 a 
regarded the integrity of the apogee 
tory; and that his Majesty s Ministers, re 
it might have been indecorous towarts 
to have made any stipulations 1 pur 
French loyalists, whom the French 
would esteem as rebels, part of Pr 


inced, i the ne 
treaty, yet he was convince d, woulda 


to express: on the contrary; cet aids 
reason to rejoice, that his Majesty 
from the liberality, candour, oft 
they had manifested in the attaim se 


object so truly desirable, 

highest praise. It was, he Fle 3 
of the candour, liberality, 3 measures 
which would mark their future 


on that ground they should have 
and support. 


if 
Mr. Baker said, thatthegreat 


the 
‘the House to decide was, 


th 
tc 
| 
| 
| 
Pf 
Mr. WILBERFORCE, in explanation, said, 
he | that he had not said three months, but six a 
months !!!!! on 
} 
4 
| 4 
without which he apprehended this 
| 
ig |part he could see none such, and he 
|denied any such principle apparent 
| article by which France and England 
uae 7 | agreed not to invade any part of the Tur - 
| territory, or could bind either power A 
rantee the Turkish territories, either 
+s 
Me 
fail to urge, on the part of He fet 
persons, the best terms és the pect? 
4 
| 
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Me the peace were adequate to our situation, respect would alter; he wished it might. He (i Ky 
ower in appfli/—/nsidering it with relation to the situation of | had rather see her attention turned to com- ve 
1 of the wariiliance; and upon the best consideration he | merce and to her colonies, than her power A | 
useless, Aj Bs able to give the subject, he was inclined | employed in dangerous, hostile, or destructive iy : 
alliance think they were. projects. In this view, he wished she might 
t to act coi regain the entire possession of St. Damingo, and bet { 
g the powell 4 Mr. Dawson said, that he felt himself fully | he wished it with a view to the safety of our ae | fi, 
f opinion, ¢Allllmstified in giving his decided approbation to a| own West India islands, and of Yamaica in Ki : 
try to act ia - xure which he thought calculated to pro-| particular ; for in the present situation of St. at 
2cY, to Makelllmce the most beneficial effects to the United | Domingo, that invaluable island could not be ar 
er of Francefimmngdom, and especially to that part of it to] safe. He was induced to commend the mode ay 
d not now hefilmmmbich he had the honour more particularly to | ration displayed by Bonaparte, particularly CF | 
1Y to Me 4 Bone. Ifhe were asked whether he thought | respect to Austria, which he thought was 
vat could vefllmms peace was likely to be secure, he had x9 | highly honourable to him. If riches were the oo! e 
rmed? Th 7 jsation in ansavering that question in the| object of the French, they who were an en- ae 
t on our pitfrncaive. With regard to the terms, he had | lightened and wise people qve// Anew that they mt 
(the particuffilmmmich an opinion of the present Administration, | were not to be acquired by the means of plunder ay 
ie did not sceliit he was convinced they were as good as | and pillage. 1 aan 
Ling the war ld be obtained. 
nid do bette | Mr. BABINGTON made some general re- . 
yesterday by Ir. W. Wynne said, he could not look | marks upon the preliminaries, as well as some r Ob 
sbury), WiofMBo the peace with the same sentiments of | observations upon what had fallen in the course i 
d his mea Bisfaction as many Gentlemen had done, be-j of the debate. He observed that he enter i 
a system (MMMMMBse he thought it was one big with danger | tained a political jealousy with respect to ani 
ol the country. guarantees in general, though he was aware | ' 
this cout circumstances might arise which may render Tae) bey 
t prospert} COLONEL Woop said, no man felt more | those measures expedient, and concluded by i 
fae hic did the danger which threatened this | observing, that Russia and Austria were the | bi | 
h regard (entry from the overgrown power of France ; | natural allies of this country, as forming the ae Bk 
glad if thot under all the circumstances of the times, most efficacious reciprocal checks upon 
hem of the peace. He then proceeded | France *. 
of then vestigate the terms, which he considered, 
For his ovM™MOt such as could be wished, yet such as} Mr. R. THornton spoke highly in appro- ed) 
d he total a rded great additional security to the posses-| bation of the peace, for which he thought Hf 
rent In the mee’ °f this country in the East and in the West | Ministers deserved the thanks and gratitude of et 4 
ind mutual the country: it was the more ‘acceptable, as 
the Turki = unexpected by the great body of the people ; a pa 
wer to ca ir. ELLISON observed, that though he had | and he had reason to think Ministers had ob- «me UN 
ther 452° Se" principle supported the war, as deeming | tained the most favourable terms that possibly ADP 
from ol" HAMPEcressive on the part of France, he was | could be got. He likewise commended the se- aa 
with the & ely in the highest degree to the peace | crecy with which the negotiations were con- ly rh 
ty, 50 far a ze by his Majesty’s present Ministers, | ducted. France, he observed, might be in- ff ti M4, 
he thought, had acted wisely, and par- | creasedin bulk; but she was not proportional- 
ters thou a varly on the present occasion. He repelled | ly so, in real strength and muscle. Peace was mh! 
yaras free Be me that the country was in a state of | desirable at alnost any rate; and that treaty Asif 
favour be fe “ton; on the contrary, he thought her | which terminated the American war, though | af 
overn conduct peculiarly glorious to her.—| at first so strongly reprobated, he thought 
prelim! me 2s true to her allies, and had adequately | favourable to this country. H Hy 
the neg! her own honour and interests. He 
pied Ministers for what they had done: his} Mr. observed, that with respect to 
unto Port and influence was at their service. | that part of the United Kingdom to.which he 
He — : peace, he trusted, would unite every | had the honour to belong, not a man of i alae 
the se”  # and hand in the country in support of its | loyalty in that country who did not receive f Rit f 
Jit, and render Britain in effect as | the tidings of the peace with joy and satisfac- 
4s Malta itself ; and he trusted the | tion, and on the contrary, not a rebel or a dis- 
nor vom 7 Withee 6 ace would be commensurate to | affected individual who did not receive it with filet 
itled was confident that the peace| The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER said, t 
be on ae safe with respect to this country in | that, by what had fallen from the Right Hon. ; 4) Ui | 
— principles of Frinee | Gentleman who spoke last, he understood, 
sure © bait altered from what they had been. | and that too from an authority which he had ey si 
his conviction of the sincerity of \no reason to doubt, that those Hon, Gentle- 
seemed to be | men who so highly disapprove of the peace, 
from France becoming a com- 
hatioa; that her character in that | * Which side this Gentleman was of, we know not. 
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were countenanced in that disapprobation by 
the feelings and opinions of the disaffected, and 
so far as their feeling was hurt at the peace, their 
feelings, unexpectedly no doubt by them, 
qwere in unison with those of the Uniied Irish. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
seemed to think that peace could not be sin- 
cerely made on both sides, or firmly esta- 
blished with France, until] not only the go- 
vernment and political principles of France 
were changed, but even until the morals and 
manners of her people were radically reformed. 
With respect to these measures, he should 
observe, that an answer to them all was com- 
prised in a question asked by that Right Hon. 
Gentleman himself :—“ Are we never to be at 
peace??? He would answer—“ Yes ;”” and 
at the same time would say, that he hoped and 
trusted, that upon the principles cited from 
his Right Hon. Friend, the Government or 
the Parliament of Great Britain would never 
be influenced to act. He had wecessarily the 
highest respect for the character of his Right 
Hon. Friend.—He well knew the uprightness 
and firmness of his principles, and the ardour 
and sincerity of his patriotism. His regret at 
differing from him in points of such incalcu- 
Jable importance, was therefore the more con- 
siderable. His Right Hon. Friend had seemed 
to start at the bare idea of an end to our re- 
sources, With respect to these, he certainly 
could not say they were inexhaustible, yet, 
God be thanked, the national resources were 
far from being in that situation which some 
Gentlemen in the course of debate seemed to 
consider them; and he would observe, that it 
was, as much as any other, in the contempla- 
tion of their being farther removed from such a 
State, that he rejoiced that the Sovereign had 
yielded to the advice of his confidential servants, 
in consenting to those preliminaries of peace 
which had so decidedly met the cordial approba- 
tion of Parliament. With respect to what had 
been said, in a comparative view, in regard to 
the negotiations at Lisle, he displayed much 
acuteness of remark, and contended that, in 
the way of argument, those who defended the 
preliminaries had a right to put the case as 
they had done, and that the House, which ap- 
proved of the negotiations at Lisle, could not, 
in consistency or justice, refuse their approba- 
tion in this instance. It had been said, that 
the continental power of France was not 
abridged, and that Britain was confessedly un- 
able to contest that power. It was never meant 
to say, that the power of Great Britain was not 
such, that, if pelt Soe it may, with every 
flesirable effect, be placed in the scale opposite 
to thet of France; in this idea, he did not 
mean hostilely opposed, but in the way of 
bomparison of their political power and ine 

tence, He must revolt at the idea, that be- 
eause France had made considerable acquisi- 
ra England could not raise its head— 

ir from it; and in proof of which he had only 


to desire those who doubted, to look at the 
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state of our armies and navy, and consides 
their achievements—to contemplate our ns. 
tional commerce, resources, and ewealth, and 
above all, our inestimable constitution, He 
should not omit, in a statement of this kind 
the extent of our dominions and possessions, 
as well at home as abroad: added to this, \¢ 
the national character of both countries 
thrown into the scale of consideration, ang 
then compare the whole with all that Franc 


possessed, and he had no hesitation in putting JD 

the question, let any wise and candid man put Se 

his hand upon his heart, and say on which side ESS 

lay the advantage. per 


HOUSE OF COMMONS*®, MARCH 4TH, Ifox 


Mr. Exror7, after speaking of the estimates, 
said, that he thought, that when the Noble 
Lord (Hawkesbury) put his signature to the 
preliminaries of peace, he put his hand toa 
instrument fraught with danger and humilie 
tion to this country, to an instrument from 
which posterity would date the decline of thi 
country. Parliament, however, had thougtt 
otherwise ; and, as he had before stated, he 
submitted to their judgment. But he hoped 
he might be: permitted to observe, that a 
though the House had given the sanction of it 
approbation to those preliminary articles, & 
was not bound to adhere to the opinion It 
pressed on a former occasion, if all the oF 
cumstances upon which that opinion was givet 
had been since that time completely changed. 
He was particularly anxious to guard the House 
against the doctrine, that, by agreeing er 
preliminaries of peace, they had depnve 
themselves of the right of animadverting upo? 
circumstances which had no connexion 
them. One of the circumstances to which he 
alluded was, the extraordinary scene 
lately been played in Italy. Many pcop™ 

of the prels 
believed, were induced to approve . 
minaries, from a hope that the governmet y 
France would in future act with a degre 
moderation, and endeavour to 
power she had acquired. They thoug io 
although the Cisalpine republic was 
siderable degree under the influence © hee 
yet that she might by degrees bye 
independence, and form a kind © ego 
tween France and Italy. But hose wit 
events had completely undeceived Vn 
entertained such hopes, and had s! us lust & 
that they were ignorant of that faint 
power which actnated the 
France. If that government bad § 
her career for a moment, It gs “doubl 
breath, that she might renew It be fo 
yigour. We had seep an immen 
from the perts of F rances Spain, mmanica™ 
without, as he believed, any ©° 


* This was on a motion of the Secret 
on the army estimates, 
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q 5 the specific object of that expedition. We 
. Bad seen the Chief Consul of France go to 
9 Byons, and, without any communication to 
Beany of the powers of Europe, declare that 
Be a<1c was not one person in all the states 
Bie hich composed the Cisalpine republic, fit to 
intrusted with the government of that 
; ew and that, therefore, he would take it 
eon himself. He was, he confessed, seriously 
4 Bed at this mode of reasoning which the 
Meehict Consul had adopted; because, if we 
Mbmitted to this encroachment, it was im- 
m@ossible to say that he might not, at a future 
triod, apply it to this country, and gracious- 
condescend to take us under his protection. 
he Chief Consul then returned to Paris, after 
Semeving made himself President of the Italian 
Berepublic, annexed all that rich country to 
Beeprance, and converted it into cantonments for 
Meerench troops, But this was not all; he had 
Seeso acquired the whole of the island of Elba: 


| 7 island was, by the treaty of Luneville, to 


mee annexed to the Dutchy of ‘Tuscany, and 
mee icdiately after he stipulated for the posses- 
| 4 of Porto Ferrajo. Another point to 
Semnich he must call the attention of the House, 
meee, that France had, by another treaty, ac- 
meeered a very considerable territory on the 
of the and had acquired the 
maecais of supplying her West India islands in- 
Seepcndent of this country. He did not mean, 
fm, to ask in what situation we stood with 
eeeon to the President of the Italian republic, 
cther it wasarelation of peace or war; but 
ee COuld not help entering his protest against 
meet act of fraud, ambition, and insolence ; 
me Upon this subject, he could use no other 
mee cvage. But he did hope the Noble Lord 
aeeuld explain to the Committee, and to the 
“try, how it happened, that when we were 
messing the preliminaries of peace, we 
meeught we were giving Porto Ferrajo to Tus- 
my» When, in fact, we were giving it to 
ee'¢; and how it happened, that when we 
oe S'ving back to France her West India 
Ons, we did not know that she had 
me''cd possessions in that quarter, which 
See render her colonies much more advan- 
4 to her. He did, however, believe 
me ‘2c Ministers were, at that time, them- 
a ‘snorant of these circumstances. If 
instead of treating with France in 
bet allies, we had treated with 
a lies Conjointly with her, it was impos- 
a.) : we must have known the relation in 
stood to other countries. If Minis- 

‘¢ hot taken the necessary means to in- 
upon this subject, they were 
"egligence; if they did ask the ques- 
.. and got no satisfactory answer, they 
; hp in suffering the country to be 
ie ¢ th such indignity, He must now 
a circumstance, which formed 
ie Y stat le supplement to what he had al- 
s the ed, which was, that since the signing 


a very large portion 
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the French, Spanish, and Dutch navies, had 
sailed from their ports. 


Lorp Hawkessury said, that the Com- 
mittee would not expect him, he was sure, to 
enter into a discussion upon all the points of 
the Hon, Gentleman’s speech, being perfectly 
ready, as he before stated, to enter into the 
fullest investigation of the conduet of Ministers 
when the proper season arrived. The Hon. 
Gentleman had thought proper, in the course 
of his speech, to make a personal allusion to 
him, with respect to his having signed the 
preliminaries of peace. Upon that subject be 
could state with the greatest sincerity, thats 
whatever the result of ihat event might be, be 
should never regret the share he had had in that 
transaction, which he should alavays contend was 
creditable to this country, and gave to Europe 


bad consequences of a peace, but he begged 
they would also consider what might be the 
bad consequences of a war, and that, before 
they decided, they would balance the incon- 
veniences of both together. The experiment of 
peace was, at least, as wise as the experiment 
of continuing the war. 


Mr. CornWALLISs said, that with regard to 
the expedition, there were no reasons before 
the House to induce them to suppose that it 
had not a fair object, though perhaps it might 
not be proper for his Majesty’s Ministers to 
state every thing within their knowledge upon 
the subject; but even supposing that the ex- 
pedition had sailed with a hostile intention, 
which he really did not believe, still there was 
not the least ground for apprehension, because 
we had a force more than sufficient to resist 
any attack which they might be inclined to 
make, and our fleets would in that case be 
enabled to meet them in the open sea, instead 
of being employed for years in merely counte 
ing the French fleet in the harbour of Brest, 
If, therefore, he was a friend to the continuance 
of the war, which he really was not, the sail- 
ing of that fleet would be to him a matter rather 
of satisfaction than regret. 


Mr. WinpHAM said, that the more we relied 
upon the spirit of the government we treated 
with, the more deplorable must be our condi 
tion, if the fact was, that there was a detete 
mined spirit of hostility, and that the con- 
tinued purpose and aim of that government 
was to destroy the greatness and prosperity of 
this country. There might be assurances 
friendship and peace ; but let the conduct of 
our adversary be examined, and it must be too 
evident to be disputed, that it was the settled 

urpose of France to subvert the greatness of 
is country. When a preliminary treaty wae 
made, it had always been the ge that 
hostilities should cease; that partics 


| Sow stand still, and that neither should do 
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any thing to the injury of the other. In the 
case of a truce relative to besieged towns, a 
stop was put to the effusion of human blood, 
and the operations on each side were suspend- 
ed: the besiegers were not allowed to make 
new works, nor the besieged to repair the old 
enes. The case was exactly similar with re- 
spect to a treaty between two countries. It 
was to be observed, however, that there were 
two orders of circumstances which affected 
treaties ; the one, those events which happen- 
ed subsequent to the conclusion of the treaty ; 
the other, those which happened previous to 
that period, but which were not known till 
afterwards. These latter circumstances might 
not be known to either party; but if any cir- 


cumstance, calculated to affect the articles of | 


that treaty, was known to one party, and con- 
cealed at fhe time of making the treaty from 
the othes, it was undoubtedly a fraud, and 
must set aside that treaty. The treaty might 
be affected in this way from the nature of the 
articles themselves: if any particular island or 
country was ceded, the article containing that 
cession was definite and.certain; but there 
‘were other articles of a more indefinite nature. 
Thus, for instance, the article which guaranteed 
those territories and dominions which constitut- 
ed the integrity of Portugal.--If itwas found that 
at the period of making the preliminary treaty, 
anothertreaty had been concluded which altered 
the integrity of Portugal that was meant to be 
guaranteed, and which treaty was not com- 
municated to this country at the time of con- 
cluding the preliminary treaty, then surely the 
House must think, that a preliminary treaty, 
thus concluded, could not be acted upon with- 
out dishonour. His Hon, Friend had done no 
more than his duty, in calling the attention of 
the House to the situation of the country: 
what had been done ought to be stated fairly ; 
what was to be done, was another question: 
and whether it was proper or not to take any 
measure upon this subject, he was not dis- 
posed to say, but the House ought to have the 
whole situation of the country before it. 
Whether any step was to be taken, could not 
now be considered; but if the House would 
not consider the subject—if they would not decide 
upon those steps which ought to be taken—if they 
would view the subject with an apathy which 
seemed to him fatally to prevail—if they would 
co-operate with, and sanction measures without a 
requisite discussion—if they would go on with a 
hind of blindness which be could only compare to 
the judicial blindness mentioned in Holy Writ, 
then the existence of the country could only be esti- 
mated by months. Let them look at the state 
of Europe—there were only two powers re- 


maining, Austria and Russia; all the rest were at th z 
swallowed up by the power of France, and | former treaties; in those, entries 
Be clearly saw that this country would only be | blished as to the rights of otLer js wba 


if to be the last devoured. It was evidently 
the purpose of France to aim at universal em- 


pire—it was evidently their intention to de- 
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would not take up the time of the Committe 
further upon the subject now: circumstange 
were continually arising out of it to give ont 
sion to new discussions, and he thought his 
Hon. Friend had very fairly brought the sub 
ject before the House. 


Lorp CASTLEREAGH said, qe 
acquainted with the operation of an European 
force in St. Domingo, and must be aware ths 
30,000 men, which was the extent of the fore 
sent out by France, was not disproportionate ty 
the object that was to be attained, if that fore 
was to be met by an hostile opposition; and 
even if it was not, still, when the extent of 
St. Domingo was considered, and the number 
of garrisons which would be required, the 
force which was sent out was not of cispr 
portionate magnitude. It appeared to him, 
that it could not have been the policy of this 
country to have objected to the sailing of the 
expedition from France. ‘This must be app. 
rent, if we looked to the state of the French 
colonies, as it must be equally the policy of tha 
country as of France, that those colonies showd 


J the decisim 


those states was known, upon the subject hr 
which their own security and safety ee 
involved, and bow far they considered theins 
to be affected by those treaties. 


Dr. Laurence said, that neither a 
Friend nor himself objected to the 
negotiation ; he thought it a fayoura® 
tom on the part of his Majesty s nag sat 
it tended to prove that every ear gee! 
abandoned, but that something 
as a matter of discussion: so far vy di 
of the delay, and wished it 
longer, as additional security ha 
might result from it. The greet he i 
alluded to other greaties, but 
collected that this was wholly if aes 
basis ofl 


; bas 
as this; but in the present, 00 
‘was established; all farmer treave laid for ™ 
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— proper degree of jealousy, called the atten- 
— j ‘on of the House to this subject, when those 

“ht be q Beupplies were brought forward which were in- 
with it, and which it was impossible 
— BB vote as a matter of course. The Noble 
’ Bord (Hawkesbury) had said, he should be 

re to. give every requisite at the 
EME 5 there was no doubt of that, as 
are that eet that time the Noble Lord must be ready. 
force Noble Lord (Castlereagh) had drawn a 
nate» from the French expedition to the 
t force Pa Ct Indies, which his mind could not ac- 
ne and PBoowledge; he could not see that any security 
tent of Aes, to be derived to us from any effect that 
oumber arise from the operations of that force. 
ed, the he Noble Lord had observed, however, that 
dientte Bm case of any event happening, their fleet 
to him, Ierowld easily be found : if this was to be a con- 
of this tion, the French fleet blockaded in 

-of he See in the course of the war, instead of being 
appr to sail? It was now found to be an 
that they should sail; but at the 
vy ef the riod alluded to, not even a small detach- 
ad ent was suffered to sail from Brest harbour ; 


q J ow much blame then was due to those Mi- 
mee sicrs Who refused to permit any part of that 
meet to guit its port, when the sailing of the 


must have been advantageous to this 
Cente pPuntry? It seemed now, however, to be for- 
‘vantage metten, that this fleet might do considerable 
on Bischief in the West Indies before we could 
He Against them at any rate, the conso- 
-the dis Ic? Was a very poor one, and not much 
wich had feserng the attention of the House. He did 
> el bt wish to go much at length into the discus- 
tinistets) Mee Of the treaty by which Louisiana was 
otto the ded to France, only so far as it added to 
sat adds of that country: look at the colos- 
vine ae with one foot upon Amazonia and the 
vers. It upon the Mississippi; look at it again, 
sould co Mies See ut ready to stretch out its hand to seize 
Lain! M est India islands, If they looked nearer 
ubiect the isle of Elba presented itself an in- 
might * i omy of fraud on the part of France which 
to have set aside the treaty. Another 
mae ce Was to be found in the circumstance 

@ ‘¢ Italian republic; this had hitherto been 

his Ho pled the Cisalpine republic, which was in 
wit ii only another name for Cisalpine Gaul: 
“OW that the First Consul of France was 
sisters ared its President, it had assumed the 
ast fe’ Of the Italian republic, pointing, by its 
rena! the dominion of all Italy. With this 
appro’ seemed to be a matter of uncer- 
+ be *! * whether we were at peace or war: no 
> ot" spar had been made respecting it, nor 
Lord hi A naps in the treaty, though one of 
sid be es of France. This republic formed 
rem | pnstance of the never-ceasing ambition of 
a subject to which the attention of the 
3? “ee ought not to be called in vain. 
what « pa his Majesty’s Ministers would ex- 
pere pot this Care for the interests and honour 
laid for Suntry; the old system of Europe 
fost, *™ ken to pieces, and new relations and 


“es must be formed. They could not 
i 
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proceed too cautiously in so important a nego- 
tiation, and they ought to give that informa- 
tion to Parliament which would enable that 
House to form a deliberate judgment of what 
ought to be done to ensure tlic welfare of the 
country. They ought to request the advice of 
that deliberative body to whom were intrusted 
the interests of the nation, and who must de- 
cide eventually how far the termination of this 
negotiation was calculated to promote those 
interests. If, however, his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters would not bring the subject before that 
House for its mature deliberation, he thought 
that even a longer delay ought to be allowed 
them for the deliberate discussion of so im- 
portant a subject. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL said:—* It seems 
to me that the manner in which this debate 
has been conducted leads to no useful conclu- 
sion; nor has it been held up by Gentlemen 
on the other side, to any sound parliamentary 
purpose, as the Hon. Gentleman, and those 
who are with him, seem to think. They say, 
that the Administration of this country save 
detected fraud on the part of the persons with 
whom they are negotiating, and that such con- 
duct on the other side puts an end to the en- 
gagement on our part. ‘That may be the sense 
these Gentlemen entertain of the transactions 
of the negotiation between this country and 
France; but this I know, if it be, they have a 
manly duty to discharge. The Hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last, from the particular turn 
of his expression, has a manly duty to dis- 
charge, and that duty ought to find a manly 
spirit to perform it, by moving an address to 
his Majesty, to recall from Amiens the Mini- 
ster who has so humiliated his country, as by 
this negotiation he thinks it has been humili- 
ated. He ought to make some specific motion 
on the subject, that we may know what to do, 
instead of thus beating the airin vain. I think 
this mode of taking up this important subject, 
by piecemeal, very improper, and may be at- 
tended with serious inconveniences, and there- 
fore deprecate this sort of proceeding. Why 
these irregular discontents in this House, these 
loud complaints, without propositions to re- 
move them, these expectorations instead of clear 
expressions of discontent? Why not come 
forward in a manly manner to the House, and 
afford the House an opportunity of manifesting 
its patriotic feeling upon the subject, by re- 
jecting the motion, as I apprehend it would, 
and setting the matter at rest? Indeed I do 
hope that this vicious practice of speaking 
upon a subject without intending to propose a 
practical conclusion, upon a subject so deli- 
cate as that of a pending negotiation, will be 
discontinued; it may increase to an enormous 
size of inconvenience by indulgence. I will 
not go over, at great length, the terms of va- 
rious treaties between various nations; nor 
will I unfold every map, nor dust every docu 


ment published on state affairs for centuries, not 
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trouble the House with erude observations upon 
them 3 | will be content with saying, the House 
has no reason to believe that Ministers will 
put up with any national indignity.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS*, MARCH 5TH, 1802. 


Dr. Laurence said, that it was a notorious 
Jact, that the plan of the French government, 
when the war of arms was over, was to carry on 
@ war of custom-house duties with us, and, i ot 
sible, to ruin our trade. ‘This certainly called 
for the most serious attention of the Govern- 
ment of this country. This appeared by a 
pamphlet + published by a person of consider- 
able consequence in the French government, 
for he was Under Secretary of State to Talley- 
rand. This book completely developed the 
plan of the French government to ruin our 
commerce. [Dr. Laurence then read a va- 
riety of extracts from the pamphlet in support 
of his assertion.] ‘The principles laid down 
in this book, were not the mere opinions of 
the moment, but such as France had uniformly 
acted upon; and asa proof of this, he refer- 
red to the different treaties which France had 
made with other countries, in which this sys- 
tem had been invariably adhered to. All these 
circumstances ought to make us extremely 
watchful over our commercial interests. He 
therefore hoped that some plan of commercial 
intercourse between this country and France 
would be established before the definitive treaty 
was signed, because be was sure that after the 
treaty we should not succeed in establishing one. 
If that object was secured before the definitive 
treaty was signed, the conspiracy which had 
been formed against our commerce would be 
unavailing; if it was not, the most serious 
consequences might be apprehended. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, APRIL 12TH, 1802. 


Earu CARLISLE rose to call the attention 
of the House to a matter in which the national 
honour, as well as our essential interests, are 
seriously involved, by the duplicity practised 
on the part of France, in signing the treaty of 


- peace at Amiens. The 18th article of that 


treaty states, that the House of Orange, hav- 
ing sustained some losses of private property 
in the late republic of the United Provinces, 
now the Batavian republic, in consequence of 
the change in its constitution, a suitable com- 

nsation shall be made for the said losses. 

his treaty was signed on the 27th ult. and 
this country thought, no doubt, she was ob- 
taining something for a family to which we 
are bound by various ties. But two hours 
before the signing took place, the Dutch mi- 


>- 
* The debate was on the American Ty Bill. 
+ Heuwrive’s Etat de la France.” 


nister retired to a corner of the room, ang 
said to the French minister, The indemnific 
tions of the House of Orange are not to pos 
from the Batavian republic. The French m;, 
nister, in fact, made a separate conventignt 
with the Dutch minister to this effect: 
made it without the knowledge of Manus 
Cornwallis, who heard nothing of the circug. 
stances till he arrived in this country. Her, 
then, we find France binding herself to Eng. 
land to do one thing, while she is at the sam: 
moment privately engaging herself to Hollan¢ 
that it shall not be done. His Lordship dwe 
with force on the perfidy of France on this o. 
casion, on the little reliance we can place on 
her faith, on the manner in which we ha: 
been duped, and the sacrifice made of th 
House of Orange, which was possessed of pr 
vate property in Holland of the annual value 
of 100,000/. Since the House of Orange was ie 
shut out from obtaining indemnifications in Ho: 
land, where could it obtain them? Was Eng- 
land to give them? France certainly could ne. 
Could they be obtained in Germany? This 
was not probable. Was the Prince of Orange 
to look for indemnification in Hanover? He 
would be a bold minister who would propos 
sych a measure in the British cabinet. The 
House of Orange was left as much unprovidel 
for as if it had not been at all noticed in the 
definitive treaty. Perhaps it would have bee 
better had it not been noticed, as the ato 
exclusion would not then have been matt 
When it was objected to the preliminants 
that they stipulated nothing for our allj,* 
was answered in another place. (by ee 
Hawkesbury), that the passing over his a a | 
then was to favour them elsewhere; 
the most particular instructions shoul 
given to Marquis Cornwallis to take = 7 
them in the definitive treaty. 4 
result, however. ‘This country 
France, when she bound herself to™ “ ” 
the Prince of Orange, had previous'y os 4 
that he should not be indemnified 1 t woah - 
quarter where indemnity could 
obtained, in Holland. His 
pressing this subject, took notice 
manner in which the definitive 
drawn up, and particularly 
confirming ancient treaties. 
gave to France and Holland great ‘i A not? 
which passed unnoticed, a6 
finitive treaty 
pear on the face of the de ha 
the advantages which this 
ed after a spirited stuggle 917°") 
: by a Noble 
vention then concluded by ail these °F 
posite to him (Auckland); 
tages were now lost. When os Dutch, 
ty was officially published by tain OM 
accompanied the publication. 
tionst, understood to 
ment (these remarks have been 


See Register, vol. i. 
+ See Register, vol, bP 
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.:-)) and French papers as officially published 


0 ; 

Government). From these we learn, 

+ to come ot the Prince of Orange not only is excluded 


Se) any indemnity in Holland, where his pro- 


rests, but that the custom of compelling 
ect me Dutch to do homage to our flag at sea, an 
 Marouis nour to maintain which our ancestors bled, 
circum. civen up. ‘The privileges obtained in 1787, 


y. Hen, ae ding to the Spice Islands, and other.pri- 
F to Eng. highly advantageous to our commerce 
the sam Fast Indies, are relinquished by the non- 

wal of former treaties. This was the most 


hip dwet eins deficiency of the definitive treaty. 
vn this oc. the commercial regulations, to establish 


Meech this country had so often struggled, 
Se) onder which our commerce had so greatly 
burished, ceased to exist, the grounds of new 
Bemspuccs were left, the seeds of future wars 
Meee laid, particularly with regard to our in- 
Meeecourse with the Dutch in the East Indies. 
memcce’, most of the treaties which had nou- 
hed our commerce were destroyed by the 


n place on 
we have 
de of the 
sed of pre 
nual value 
range Was 
ons in Ho! 


Was 
| peace; the Methuen treaty, which 
ny? Thi meririouted so greatly to our prosperity, no 
of Orane ger existed ; our right to cut logwood was 


me, and various other privileges equally im- 


rant. 


over? He 


Id 

did not feel that Ministers 
ved in the ae bound to make any reply, as the Noble 


fe bad made no motion, and only commu- 
ated what he deemed important informa- 
i, with the view, he supposed, of directing 
attention of the House to the consider- 
Nut certain subjects previous to the discus- 


| have beet 
the act 
een made 


pag -— the definitive treaty. The Noble Earl’s 
his therefore answered, as the House 
but tht Majesty’s Ministers had heard him, 
vould ord Pelham saw nothing that required a 


oe) 0m Ministers at this time. 


ake 
vas 

OF COMMONS, APRIL 29TH, 1802. 
in the 0° a ‘> HAwkEsBuRY brought up a copy of 
treaty of peace, ratified between 
ship, **e.J°Sty and the French republic, his Ca- 
if the vt — Majesty, and the Batavian republic, and 
“ That these papers be laid upon the 
omi — 

is 

said, that the Noble Lord 
rat eed tae of what he was going to 
subject ; and he understood the 
py and the grounds for it, to be 
toned by the Noble Lord ;. but he 
nitive Ot oe thing which changed his mind as 
he should pursue, but which 
with the ideas of the Noble 
tye ad expressed himself to-night. 
thi. ¢ to have an early day to men- 

again; he should . propose 

MR the caine not for the purpose of discuss- 
of but Ags the Honse then to fix 
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ja day, and that he should wish not to be an 
early day, to discuss the whole matter. He 
did not wish to enter on a debate on Monday, 
but he meant it as a motion, merely to explain 
the grounds on which the House should fix 
some future day for the discussion, ‘The ques- 
tion was then put and carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 3D, 1802. 


Mr. WINDHAM rose, and spoke nearly as 
follows :— I do not rise to solicit the House 
to come now to any final decision upon the 
merits of the definitive treaty of peace which 
has been laid on the table, but simply to move 
a day for taking it into consideration. As one 
of the persons who have the mis‘ortune to dif- 
fer from his Majesty’s Ministers, I do not con- 
ceive there can be any objection to this pro 
posal. His Majesty’s Ministers think that no 
discussion is necessary upon the definitive 
treaty, the preliminaries having met with the 
approbation of the House, and consequently 
they have declined to introduce any motion 
respecting it. Whether this be an invariable 
custom, or one that would be ‘ more honoured 
‘in the breach than the observance,’ I shall 
not stay to inquire. If there be precedents 
that do not render any such proceeding neces- 
sary, they must be founded upon the presump- 
tion, that, by its approbation of the preliminary 
treaty, the House has sanctioned the definitive. 
Now I think it is quite the contrary in the 
present case. I think that the question is com- 
pletely open, and that there may be perfectly 
good grounds for giving a different judgment 
upon the definitive treaty from that which the 
preliminaries have received. At the same time, 
however, that Ministers have declared that 
they see no necessity for farther discussion, 
they have also expressed a wish, that, if any 
such be to take place,.it may be a full, com- 
plete, and not a partial discussion. If by this 
they mean that the subject should be taken up 
upon all its grounds, with allthe circumstances 
of the early disclosure on their part, of all the 
necessary papers and information, and witha 
full view of the subject in all its points, bear- 
ings, and relations, in that wish I heartily 
concur. If, on the contrary, by deprecating 
a partial discussion, it be meant that the whole 
discussion should take place on the same day ; 
if it be meant to crowd all the points of this 
comprehensive business into a single sitting, 
and without full information to assist the 
judgment in its inquiry into the merits of each, 
I catinot agree ; because it cannot be done with 
justice to a question of so great magnitude. 
In the circumstances under which I now pre- 
sent myself, I am, mutatis mutandis, \ike a 
counsel in an opening speech, in which I am 
to touch on a variety of papers and matters, 
the complete knowledge of which can‘only be 
disclosed in the proofs produced in the pro- 
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gress of the trial: but whether Ministers will | the House of Spain, and havine placed hix 
give all these accounts and papers, is what | the Duke’s stead, they negotiate y th t 
will make all the difference possible in the final | court of Spain, that it ‘shall not remaiy; « 
discussion. This is a subject upon which I | Tuseany, but be transferred to France. This 
have already expressed my sentiments; and | was not known at the time when th: -> imi 
sorry should I be to have it supposed, that, | naries were signed. It comes out th 
if we were met to pass a final judgment upon | the real state of Porto Ferrajo was art 
it, I should touch so slightly as I mean to do | concealed; that instead of being a static 
upon many points of moment, and express so | the hands of the Duke of Tuscany, or aging 
feebly the deep anxiety and apprehensions | the French, it was to be transferred to |: nee 
which J entertain of the treaty, as of the grave | to facilitate ber attack upon Naples, or any 
digging tor our greatness, and an abyss open- ! other ally we might have in that quarter i 3 
ing at our feet to swallow us up. The best | future war. Now, surely nobody wil 
order in which to consider this subject, will, 1 | that these circumstances, if the thine 
think, be under the four following heads: J | single, are not such as put the case upon: 
shall first take the circumstances which did | new footing, and leave it a res integra open 
exist, but were not known in this country | discussion. Now, Sir, passing over |! 


~ 
— 


TORSO 


the circumstances which did exist, but were | Portugal were to be maintained in their mie 
not known before the preliminaries, there are | grity. Therefore, when the treaty of Maind 
three principal ones: first, the cession of the | came out which violated them, there vw! 


Isle of Elba; secondly, the limit of French | general outcry and alarm. We were t¢ " 
Guiana ; and, thirdly, the cession of Louisiana. | would be given up. As for myself, | cows i 


previous to the preliminaries; secondly, those | shall proceed to the next point, which i: moh Ite 
‘ea points which teok place in the interval between | the same in manner, but greater in magn'tude: im 
the preliminaries and the definitive treatvy;|1 mean the boundary assigned to 
va thirdly, the variation of certain points in the | Guiana. I shall consider it as the former, not Re! 
a? definitive from their'state in the preliminaries; | so much with regard to its importance, as ‘)¢ JMmead 
% and, fourthly, those points in the definitive | consequences attending it, which | conted It 
which do not exist in any shape in the prelimi- | were a gross breach of good faith. When the SIMI « 
naries, yet may not be considered as a depar- | preliminaries were signed, we were given (0 HMMEr’ 
ture from them. As to the first class, namely, | understand by them, that the dominions @ } ql 


aa 
] 


have 


The cession of Elba has been already men-| not understand that the French wouwe )¢ BM 


tioned, and when the necessary papers shall | made this excursion into the Portuguese im 
be laid before the House, it will be the proper | tory, purely for the purpose of giving " 

time to enter into it fully. I shall now touch | again. It seems, however, they did %, +" i 
on the manner of the cession ouly, leaving it | Majesty’s Ministers take credit tor 0!") i 


to the House to judge the value of the acqui- | them give it up and take another. A few a 
are 


sition to the French as an excellent station, an | of wilderness in one place or anothe', | 
important harbour, and an impregnabie for- | great object. The question is, the comi™ 
tress. The argument by which our assent is | which it gives them of the Amazons, #°"™ 
sought to be obtained for this advantage given | they have as much by the one as by th: nee 


aie 


the French, is the immensity of cbiects of | Either boundary is equally a breach ’ 
equal, if not greater value, which destroys its | they should have gone to the treaty 0)" | 
single importance: that is, we are told, why ' for, to impose a new boundary | a 
contmue the war for the sake of the Isle of | equally a fraud as if they had emg 
Elba, so many points of greater value | former. As to the treaty of Bacajo% 


have been surrendered: Without dwelling, | has been referred to on this subject, *" 


! 

upon & 
1 «hy 


then, on its value, I shall censider the manner, | no such paper before the House, a4 Wht 
which is in my mind more important than the | fore, I leave it out of my consideration ' 
thing itself. There is in it such tricking, such | I complain of is the fraudulent -apa3 ‘oi 
chicanery, as requires constant explanation; | has been said of a peace, that P Jain de 
and the more it is examined, the more odious | change of war; the French mode od frail 
is the light in which it appears. The House | ing may be perhapsa substitution « sing 
will recollect that by the treaty of Munich, by | for another. ‘The next pomt 1 oe quien 
which a transfer was made of the Dutchy of | max of frauds is the acquisition  -” 
Tuscany, it was expressly stipulated that Porto | Into this subject I am not — ‘the Fe 
Ferraio should remain as it was before, attached | enter minutely. By this a andes as ts 
to the Dukedom of Tuscany. Now, what do | are established in a space as U"' we Wh 
the French? ‘They have recourse to that sort | view it opens, whether north ae 4 erica 
of algebraic calculation by which an algebraist | a present have we made in It ot heir boom & 
would proceed to exterminate a quantity that | We have placed a serpent - oures © 
he wished to get rid of; they transfer it to | which they will be ultimately hich they ™ 
another person—they leave it with the Duke | have put them in that state” -o ominion® 
of ‘Luscany: but, as if they were playing a | become willing slaves, undet hing of 50 
fame of chess, they remove the Duke and | France. We all know somet f 
pula King in his place. They take a King of ; nature. We know that men 
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+ jees than the cause, and turn their re- | and unprecedented state of things which the 
yon those whom they can make to world has so long presented. We do not 
most. They will not, of course, hesi-| know what effect delay might have hac, or 
-hetween us and the French, and thus we | what advantages it might not have given us. 
-cntually forfeit the friendship of Ame-! We are therefore in a situation in which we 
‘the aggrandizement of the French in | should not otherwise have been; for, what- 
arter. As to the wealth which this | ever may be said of the policy of the measure on 
aent opens to them, it has no limits , exr part, nobody will contend that by it we 
ir will, On the continent of South | were not giving before th conclusion of peace, a 
there is no power that can resist | helping band to that which during the war we 
There are the sources of the wealth of | bad expended so many millions of money, and 
id: but if Gentlemen do not feel the | sacrificed so many lives, to destroy. The third 
ce of their passing into the hands of | head is that which relates to those px ints on 
ch, it would be in vain for metoimpress | which the definitive is a departure from the 
with an idea of their importance. I have | preliminaries. Under this head I shall notice, 
got through the three principal points, | first, the article respecting prisoncrs. We all 
“h, though not known in this country, ex- | know that there was a large debt due to us by 
at the time of the preliminary treaty. | France on this account 5 and ave beard of islands 
ere is not one of them that does not call.| that were to be mortgaged for its payment. The 
the revision of the preliminaries, and can- 


result is, ihat there is no such mortgage, und 
the obligation. Now, Sir, under the next | that the debt is as bad as can be, while we were 
ai of things, namely, those that happened 


-7 


i 


it Uf 


~ ~ 


not able, I suppose, to compel better terms. Ut 
he interval between the preliminaries and 


fee ichiitive treaty, the catalogue is not nu- 
Beers; but what it wants in number, it 
Seeks up in magnitude. It consists of the 
republic; and next, though not so 
meee. or bearing so directly upon the present 
ve val oT. the naval and military force sent out 
id ee france, and now established in the West 

oul Bc: The first is the question of a new 
| (for whether kingdom or president- 
Emp, citiers but little in the language of the 
oe! day) in the heart of Italy. I say, 
fee ouch a situation of things had happened 
Biout the act or interference of either party, 
ps competent to a minister to say, Here 
=> i change upon which we did not calcu- 
= ‘herctore it is quite a new case. J say 
-* that the history of Europe furnishes 
)rccedents to shew that such a change 
j 4 « have been the cause of a war; but what 
; ve said when it appears that this was done 
oc interval of the preliminaries, and 
poe of the contracting parties ?—/( Hear ! 
+t 18 not that this is not felt as a good 
| pra. but the fact is, Europe is so 
““y “lat no interested power dare to ques- 
What must Austria think, when the 
Pre republic, which she might have ori- 
reared asa barrier against France, is 
to Erance, for ber destruction? 
“How what Austria feels; but she feels 
Pt ary ‘vo much to enter upon any steps 
‘tor. “Phe second point bears less upon 

“"t question; but it is of extreme im- 
~-‘» aud may hereafter prove a measure 
4S inguiry. The way in which I look 


pon us 


4 earlier than it would otherwise 
oo ony and which, if it had not taken 
would not perhaps baue ever been 
al, This is of the more import- 

Dhak we consider how much expecta- 

“ been formed of the chances.and events 


' [he establishment of the French power in | 


‘me might produce im the uncertain | 


became therefore necessary to exercise our 
diplomatic skill, to discover some plausible 
way of getting rid of the demand; in the exc» 
cution of which, I wish, however, our plenis 
potentiaries had devised some mode that would 
have refiected Jess ridicule and disgrace upon 
the country. ‘The expedient against the pay 
ment for the French prisoners is, the French are 
to set off the demands which they have for the 
maintenance of the prisoners belonging to our 
allies in their hands; that is, the expense of 
clothing and supporting the Russian prisoners. 
We all remember what a parade was made of 
the attention paid to the Russian prisoners, 
and that it was represented by the French go- 


vernment asa compliment paid to the Emperor 


Paul; so that we are made to pay for that very 
clothing and maintenance which were the lure to 
decoy that sovereign from our alliance. The next 
point of the same class, though without much 
preference to order, is the cession of Maltas 
By the preliminaries this island was not to bes 
long to France or England, but to be restored 
to the Order, under the protection of a third 
power, generally supposed to be Russia. It 
was originally conceived that Malta was not 
to be given up; but that would not now be 4 
proper matter for discussion. We shall take 
it simply upon the condition of the preliminas 
ries. Instead, however, of providing for Malta 


| in the spirit of the preliminaries, @ covered way 


has been devised, by which England is completely 
ousted, and France put into possession. That suchy 
at least, will be the result, I have no doubt, 
The first consideration that occurs is, how 


| the Order is to be supported. We know the 


internal revenue of Malta docs not exceed 
30,000/. a sum not more than equal to the 
support of the Grand Master, the various cha- 
ritable institutions, and the supply of grain. 
These three objects absorb all the revenue of 
every description which the island affords; so 
that for guards, garrison, and the defence of 
the place, there will My no provision at ail 
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Of the revenues that formerly belonged to the | 


» Order, those in France, Bavaria, and different | 


parts of Germany, have been confiscated, and 
those which lay in Spain are on the eve of being 
so, making, in the whole, at least four fifths of 
its ancient revenue, and reducing its revenue’ 
merely to that produced by the island, to the 
amount of about 30,000/. as I have already 
stated. ‘Thus situated, the Order must soon 
fall for want of support. I shall not dwell 
upon the disgraceful mode of modelling it: 
upon the French regular or noble-democratic 
form. It is not of this I complain, but of put- 
ting it under the protection of powers undet 
the influence of France; for what is the Nea- 
politan garrison in fact but a French garrison? 
But, supposing it is now under the influence | 
of France, how is that influence provided 
against by the article which removes the hands 
ot the Neapolitan government? The plan is, ° 
that we shall evacuate the island in three 
months. This stipulation is peremptory. Then 
comes another clause, enjoming that it shall 
be delivered up, generally, Sut not attaching to’ 
the former clause and saving to the Order. Next 
comes another clause, still more material, which 
says, that the neutrality of the Order is pro- 
claimed. What is meant by this it is difficult to 
understand, and may be variously ‘interpreted. 
it may be neutrality to say, that ships of war 
to any number belonging to the neutral nations 
may come in, or that they shali be all alike ex- 
cluded. A third way may also be conceived; 
{ mean the admission of an equal number of 
ships of all nations. Now see the effect of 
this neutrality in the event of a future war. 
In such a war France would have for her allies 
certainly more maritime powers than England ; 
she would at least have Spain and Holland, 
while we should probably not have one. Supe 
posing, then, the number of vessels of each 
power admissible at Malta to be six, France 
would have there eighteen ships for our six, 
and so in the same propartion, whatever should 
be the number. Had this stipulation been in 
the preliminaries, surely it would have been 
canvassed and set right in the definitive treaty. 
‘The next point is the Cape of Good Hope. 
France has been always mistress of a happy 
knack of expression, and I do not find that the ¢ 
revolution has changed her style. She has sti- 
pulated that it shall be delivered over in full 
sovereignty to Holland. Now there is nothing 
to bind Holland from making it over to France, 
and putting a French garrison in it the moment 
she shall receive it. When, then, we consider 
the word sovereignty was used in the case of 
‘Fuscany and the Isle of Elba, we cannot sup- 
. pose that it was intended to be oliosus, a mere 
idle term in the definitive treaty. On the con- 


trary, this industrious use of it affords a lively 


persuasion that the same will be the result 
with regard to the Cape. I shall now pass on 
to things occurring in the definitive, and which 
make no part whatever of the preliminaries. 


TO VOL, 
absence of all previous treaties. Tt is the Sev 
instance of the kind: it opens to a world» * 
conjecture. It is argued that we shall gain a Yr 
much as we shall lose by its but how this ist at 
happen J am at a loss to comprehend. It may a 
be supposed that the renewal of these treatie Pp 
would have embroiled us with the contines, sl 
But I do not know what these obligations a a 
that would have outweighed the benefits of te Sam 
treaties; because these treaties were not mi 
for France, but against her, and for the or» eo 
tection of the other powers. The non 
of these treaties leaves us, however, 
spect to other countries, just in the same ot» 
ation’ in which we stood before; so that by amet 
this diplomatic analysis, France only is re oo 4 
But, as was said at Lisle, Why get ridof the Sant 
treaties all in a lump?) We were 20 it. 
the situation‘of a man with his hand limited 
toa minute. Surely seven months would have 
afforded time to make a selection of whe i a 
should remain, and what-should be 
There are other points of this class that touch 
us more nearly. ‘There is one particular pat er 
of the empire for which we lively 
terest, an interest that must be increscd 
proportion to the loss of so many other sv Baar 
sitions, and to which we must ching 
wreck of our empire: ] mean our Eat 
“possessions. The treaties of 175: ae 4 
the two great epochs of our rights ot + 
ter, are given up. We are | 
advantages, whatever they may be, q 
|compacts, and our right placed | 
at right be ev 4 a 
ginalfoundation. Now, let that 
good, for I do not dispute its rath 
'material to consider what rights, 
clainis, the French exercised fi 
present state is, therefore, that treat 
tion in which we were previous 4 uare ! 


of that year. By that treaty “ Liree wit 
upon our right; yet such wast = iv 
which the French preferred the'r eed 
a ship was sunk in the Ganges, evil 
on the point of hostilities when = nee 
of 1787 took place. We are 
ation in which an attorney 
client, You have a good right of at" 
law; but if I had a security ™) 
firming my right and removing Yt 
I should not be well advised wert! 
off the seal and throw it in the the ar 
might afterwards go to wea field of 
tor is the sword, and the cour *'” 

tle. We are now left to our ra 
and, perhaps, the first news Fre 
be the notice for going to 
were never backward in now 
and that they should be less aaa are oi 
have no reason to suppose. handoneds nt 
rights of minor importance 
which, taken singly, are ° 
but which sink into nothing that sor 
hood of the towering heights the pr 
them. As to the of 


of cutting logwood in the >») 


Phe first is one of a gigaritic nature, the.total 
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the Srv [tie read of nothing but quarrels between France 
Hyd Spain about it. We do not pretend to a 


world of 
I gain ay Bicit of sovereignty in that quarter. We hold 
this iste he right by convention, and France will, no 


It may Jmmoubt, reassert her pretensions. What these 
trate Mretensions are, does not appear; but this 
ontinent tate of ignorance and uncertainty shews the 
, Imecessity for calling for papers, and giving the 
its of ty FEMpost mature consideration to the subject. The 
ot made gum trade is another, which we exercised by 
the pre fmeonvention; and IT shall not forget the night 
mm rewal IQlaimed by the Dutch to trade in the eastern 
withre We know the jealousy of Holland in 
ne Site IMMBbat particular; we know the credit our Mini- 
that by EBter took for the settlement of 1784, on that 
relieve point: bat how this right is to be exercised in 
: 4 Bore; what precautions have been taken for 
e not it MMs security; and whether they are to come 
d limited Grom above or from below, does not appear. 
ould have Among the other points that come next, with» 
of what put contravening the preliminaries, is the House 

ee Orange. When we talk of all the territo- 

mics and acquisitions which we have surren- 
Merced, we are told of those wonder-working 
ney credit and capital. I wish we could 
-yeqsed the word credit from the Change to 
her acoll immmeredit of another kind, to a high sense of ho- 
as the let MMour, to national spirit and immunity from 
yt Inds MMMsults; but of all these qualities that made us 
and 1°!) Sareat, we are now divesting ourselves, as if they 
that qua Hmmrere functi officio, and their sole object was 
the MMO procure us money. France may have ill- 

, of thet other powers under her protection; but 
on its 0% MMe Das shewn that she will not suffer another 
bt he Me abuse them. The dog, though beaten by bis 
aster, qwill Ay forward in his defence; and we 


TONS ar, 


cancelled, 
hat touci 


ni" 
cular pa 


or rath Me Anow that powers, though crouching under 
OC erance, will be bold and vigorous in her cause, 
e of they will fight like Fanissaries in the pay of 
the treilt MMRbeir master. One of them, we are aware, 


ut a guar oe not waited for the wax to be cold upon the 
force wit Bercaty, before it has evinced this temper and 


aims Be sposition. ‘That power which never spares 
d we Wt ae enemy, and gives protection to those under 
convent RM, will make all powers to range upon its side. 
» that SRR She case of France, there is no instance of 
gay a contrary. Even in the evacuation of Alex- 
ion, she acted upon that principle... I wish 
yard, om could say the same for this country, with 
versal “pect to the House of Orange. In our 
j to of that Prince, no provision has 
fire, CN nade for the loss of his private property, 
the ari @ his stadtholderian authority. It might have 
\d ot ¢xpected that some indemnification would 
of 2" MMBVc been secured for the sacrifice of his patri- 
India and power; but we have not only done 
rhe Free " thing, but the manner in which he has been 
car Ca m<‘tcd forms the most ridiculous feature of 
— | anes The very day we were stipulating 
cat’ ae. on, on that very day, and in that yery 
and at the very.table at Amiens, did 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries sign a 
Our stipulation stated generally, 
28 to have an indemnity, but the sti- 
of ths Dutch Minister Schimmelpen- 
ates, that it shall not be in Holland, the 
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only place in which it could with reason and 
justice be obtained, and, indeed, the only place 
where qe intended it shouJd be obtained. So 
much for the good faith of France, in the case 
of the Prince of Orange. See now the King 
of Sardinia. We could be under no fear of 
reviving treaties with him; his kingdom was 
gone, unless, indeed, we might fear to see him 
come like the ghost that drew Priam’s curtains 
in the night. It seems as if all sense of nationat 
honour were lost; but though the feeling may 
be lost to us, it is not so with the by-standers. 
These things are of consequence, and are 
founded in reason. I want to know qvat 
value France sets upon subjecting us to indignity 5 
I want to know avhat she and other nations 
think of our submitting to it? The senti- 
ments of Holland I do know, from a curious 
paper which she lately published. If these 
sacrifices were made by us from fagnanimity, 
it would be another thing, but they are known 
to be made against our will. If I wanted a 
voucher for all this, I find one in a French 
paper received this day, and which, if trans- 
lated, I should have read as part of my speech. 
In it the writer talks of Malta as of a place 
that, by the terms of the treaty, must eventus 
ally belong to France, and reasons upon several 
other points in the same disadvantageous line 
for England. Now, the necessary information 
upon all these points, is only to be had from 
papers, of which there are none upon the 
table: without such papers the real case can- 
not be known. We cannot know, without 
them, whether the cordial drop of peace, 
which we take into our stomachs, may not be 
something of a deleterious quality that may 
destroy us. Let us then consider, while we 
have time, and at least examine the cup in 
which it has been administered. I ‘should 
wish, therefore, to fix to-morrow fortnight 
for the consideration of the subject, as not too 
distant for a business requiring so much pre- 
vious information. I move, therefore, That 
the House shall take into consideration the 
definitive treaty of. peace concluded between 
his Majesty, the French and Batavian repub- 
lics, and the King of Spain, on the 18th in- 
stant.” 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcuequeEr said, 
that his Right Hon. Friend had said that Porto 
Ferrajo was surrendered to the French, but 
this was an act that was not done by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; the surrender of the Grand 
Dutchy of Tuscany was a concession made by 


| a sovereign power, fully competent to make 
| such aconcession. His Right Hon. Friend had 

laid some stress on the French territory in 
Guiana. He referred in this case to a coniver- 
sation which took plate in that House upon 
the subject of the treaty of Madrid and of the 
treaty of Badajos; it was then stated that the 
French territory in this part of the globe was 
to be limited by the treaty of Badajos, and not 
by that of Madrid; and it was made a subject 
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of discontent by some Gentlemen in that House | ment felt, than by those Who had a nur. a8 
on that account ; and a good deal of stress was | tion for the interests ef their country : by: + 
laid upon the diflerence between the two, that brought the matter baek again to the ennside 


of Madrid being much more favourable to | ation of the preliminaries of peace, the pring ” 
Portugal than that of Badajos; and in fact the | ple of which Parliament had at least rec 


Portuguese government expressed, in terms |nised. Did his Right Hon. Friend » int 
the most explicit, that they should think them- say that the renewal of the war wav!) have 
selves too fortunate, if we could be instra- | been a measure proper to have had reco» 
mental in procuring for them the terms speci- | to, on account of the objects to which hes. 
fied, and having the boundaries fixed as stipy- | verted as having taken place between the o-». 


lated by the treaty of Madrid. His Right | ing the preliminaries and the conclusion of the oo 
Hon. Friend had said, thai the French insisted | definitive treaty? He believed not; and it): IMRe 
on the treaty of Badajos, for the mere purpose | Right Hon. Friend thought otherwise, he vs Saat . 
of making a merit of giving it up and abandosi- | confident the goed sense of the House and ue Sn 
ing that treaty. The fact was, that this coun- | feeling af the public would go in a corny Fe 
try, anticipating the pressure likely to be felt | direction. His Right Hon. Friend had said, Dari 
by that country, before the knowledge of |that some of the otcurrences between the pr an 
the signing the preliminary treaty, and the | liminaries and the definitive treaty were suct Out 
concessions likely to be made in consequence | as would, at any ether time than the presen, 


of that pressure, made an express stipulation | have roused all Europe. Be that as it migh, 


— 


both North and South; but his Right Hon. | ment fer St. Domingo. Now, upon consi 
Friend could not say, that if the French had | ing the whole of this matter, all the circuits 
not the extent of territory there which they | stances that belonged to it, looking atts 
now possess, they could not, if St. Domingo | its bearings, he should really like to ask every : 
quere traagiil, and affairs at rest with them in intelligent, unbiassed man in this 
the whole country together as It wert,“ 


posed to offer to them no resistance, and had 
no inclination to maintain their independence, 
and provided Great Britain and the rest of the 
European states were to be indifferent specta- 
tors of the scene. 
Louisiana was very important to France, and 
would certainly be locked on with regret by 
those who wished their dominion limited ; but 
that was no conclusive argument to the point 
stated by his Right Hon. Friend upon that sub- 
ject, that this possession will give them the 
power he had stated over the whole of that 
part of the globe. Another point that had been 
stated by his Right Hon. Friend was, that new 
matter had arisen upon, and new circumstances 
had attended the state of parties since the 
time of signing the preliminaries. Upon this 
head of observation, his Right Hon. Friend had 
reeurred to the state of the Italian republic, 
and the armament which had been sent to St. 
Domingo. With regard to the first, he could 
only say, it could net be otherwise. than re- 
garded with axxie’y by those who thought the 
power of France too great, or who felt, as 
men must feel, for the independence of the rest 


of Europe ; aad by none niere wus that centi-| siae Now, he would a 


Certainly this acquisition of 


. 

that quarter, by a large military force become 

forsmidable to either North or South America, | ther this armament and its sailing 

Be provided the subjects of these states were dis- | matter of regret to us? In conside! + India 

T 


subject, the whole state ol the W a 
islands would immediately come into 
He was unwilling to dwell upou wer 
but looking at the state of the West re 
islands, he was confident that, whether P*. 
were viewed in a national way, OF UP?" " 
narrower field of individual interest, 
be manifest that the usurpation of the yee 
wernment was the most formidable of 
hensions far the safety of those 
confident, that, had bis Majests 
prevented the sailing of that 
avent to Si. Donzingo, it would 
ter of sincere regret by the piublecs - The third 
proach to bis Majesty’s Ministers- Friend, 
point alluded to by his Right Hon. sJimninatic® 
that of the departure from the ae d had laid 
and on which his Right Hon. Fnend ™ 
very considerable stress, 
support of his motion ; "La encw 
lif Right Hon. Friend im 
| where the departure was to 
definitive treaty from the pre expense 
had pressed much objection to - Bue 
paying for the troops 
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that the Wmits of the French possessions in | ta 4S, iffevent: atates of Europe did 
f Guiana should be as agreed upon by the jevents. The 
. | r to be alarmed, bu Aad salts 
should be tixed by the treaty of Badajos. His | tioned the very proceedings 
Right Hon. Friend laid great stress, and very | Hon. Fricnd complained but 
t 71 Fae justly, on the establishment on the part of Mr. Addington said he (errors Ministers 
‘ein J isiana. He had also said, that |it was a justyfaiton to J ayesty Ms 
> i France in Louisiana. é ’ + making these points a plea for the rupter 
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»ment, Without the feeling which influenced | 
ie: of his Right Hon. Friend, whetier it was | 
me proper that those troops, which were in the | 
Bod service, and under the direction, con- | 
and management of the ¥ritish govern- 

Ben, should not in this case be considered 
Spice same situation as any of our own would 
: prisoners of war in another country? 
» espect to Malta, his Right Hon. Friend 


Serrection, but he very much doubted whether 
Me arrangement made respecting Malta was 
Bot an arrangement which was in contempla- 


mp by the late Administration; but he could 


Serceive it very possible that his Right Hon. 
ico’ might not have concurred in that mea- 
Mere while he was in administration. But with- 

tentcring into the particulars of the state- 
Ment of his Right Hon. Friend, be had the satis- 


eee?» fo know that the Maltese themselves did 
et partake of the sentiments of his Right Hon. 


Bric 


; theirs were those of satisfaction and gra- 


taken a very ample field. He spoke under | 
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no effectual stipulation was made to that 
Prince for the loss of his property: this was 
an objection that might have been made to the 
preliminaries of peace, and most unquestion- 
ably it was a very important subject. Cer- 
tainly the terms were not so favourable for 
that illustrious family as he could have wish- 
ed; but certainly the treaty contained terms for 
adequate compensation ; for it is said, that for 
losses suttered as well in private property, as 
by the change of constitution adopted in that coun 
try, an adequate compensation should be pro- 
cured for the House of Nassau, for losses not 
only of a territorial nature, but of private pro- 
perty. The only objection he had to the mo- 
tion of his Right Hon. Friend, applied merely 
to the day on which he proposed to bring it 
forward; and when this treaty was proposed 
to be taken into consideration, he was not at 
all surprised that his Right Hon. Friend, who 
disliked the whole of the peace, should like 
to see every part of it rejected; but the sense 


Btu: to Great Britain for the terms procured \ he had of his duty compelled him to do every 


th 
dee 


With regard to the Cape, he had con- | thing in his power to prevent an interval taking 


feeed with many of those who certainly had | place between this and the period of the dis- 
Me best means of being qualified to form a {| cussion of the subject, and during which the 
Srct opinion upon the subject, and they | people of this country would be kept in sus- 


meu. to Great Britain from the change which 
ia adopted in this respect. 
end had said a great deal on the subject of 
treaty, as to the omissians of it. He had 
meancements which it had always been custo- 
Bey torenew. Great pains had been taken 
ii that subject, to set off the supposed dis- 
Waillages to us of these omissions. Upon 
mis, he could at present only say, that if the 
mciple upon which the treaty was agreed to 
CITOnCOUS, without any plea or ex- 
erroneous on the part of his Majesty’s Mini- 


ers, {Lr omission was not an accidental Ones 


Beas advisedly so settled; his Majesty’s Mini- 
‘ were thoroughly convinced, that, under the 
nt state of Europe, and all the circumstances 
+ — they took a part which was adapted 

Aises interests of Europe in general, and to 
“/ayesty dominions in particular, by abstain- 
J7om ihe renewal of any treaties of commerce 
“tever, His Right Hon. Friend had closed 


ee "ments by a reference to an article of 


at 
'mportanee, he meant the care of the 


ice of Orange; he had said that Prince was 
>. acribed in the treaty by his title of Prince 
ht Hos Now, he was not to inform his 

p Hon. Friend, that such title had never 
by any government of France; he 
ete could not be contradicted, and 
= Tepeat it, that such title had never 
, ognised by any government whatever 
tee, he meant, that the head of that 
os House had never been recognised 
~ Foverntmiont of France since the Revo- 
the head of that illustrious 
been placed on the throne of Great 


‘of “\« His Right Hon. Friend had said, that 


His Right Hon. | 


3! ‘ 
mac, it did not renew any of those commercial | 


| 


that no disadvantage was likely to | pense, which, of itself, was a consideration of 


some importance: he did not know the use of 
delay in this case; did his Right Hon. Friend 
mean to prevent any of the provisions of the 
treaty being carried into effect ? What then was 
the object of his Right Hon. Friend? If he had 


any specific object besides that of a general 


censure upon the treaty, let him state it. Did 
be mean to prevent restitution being made accords 
ing to the provisions of the treaty? It he did, 
let him state it. But it was an object, in the 
prosecution of which, he believed bis Right 
Hon. Friend would not be countenanced in that 
House. Wishing, however, that a full discus- 
sion should take place, he should propose, 
that, instead of to-morrow fortnight, Tues- 
day se’nnight be inserted; or, more formally, 
that instead of the 18th, the rrth of May be 
inserted in the motion. He concluded by 
moving this amendment. 


Mr. THomas GRENVILLE rose, and ex- 
pressed the utmost astonishment, that profess- 
ing, a8 the Right Hon. Gentleman did, that 
the subject was one highly worthy of the con- 
sideration of the House, he should consider 


| fitably conducted. 


| fourteen days as a period too long for obtains 
ing that degree of information, without whieh 
that consideration could not be fairly or pros 
It was impossible, in hig’ 


opinion, to have given any degree of attention 


consideration, that the period originally pro- 


would necessarily be bya variety Of other 
business. Was it possible to reflect for a mo- 


to the succinct statement of his Right Hon.’ 
Friend, without being convinced that so great: 
and so important were the objects demanding: 


posed was barely sufficient for that purpose, 
pre-occupied as the attention of the House: 
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ment on that one feature of the treaty, of the 
total omission of the renewal of all former 


- treaties, and still maintain that an interval of 


fourteen days was more than sufficient to pre- 


pare the House for the discussion of a point of 


such extensive importance to our commercial 
relations? If the treaty contained only this 
one point which demanded consideration, so 
many were the political and commercial in- 
terests which such a change went to produce, 
that the period mentioned by his Right Hon. 
Friend was perhaps inadequate to give an 
opportunity for the explanation which would 
be required. 
a long list which had been enumerated. If it 
was really the intention of his Majesty’s Mini- 
Sters to give a full, fair, manly discussion to 
the subject, he was quite unable to conceive 
why so important a discussion should be pre- 
cipitated. The-Right Hon. Gentleman on the 
other side had said that he was easily able to 
account for his Right Hon. Friend wishing for 
delay, feeling as he did on the peace; but the 
Right Hon. Gentleman’s own conduct seemed 
to indicate something which shewed that he 
wished the discussion to be precipitated, from 
a dislike to any thing like a full discussion of 
the merits of the peace. He remembered an 
observation of an Hon. Friend of his on an 
occasion nearly similar to the present. When 
a motion for the production of such papers as 
might qualify the House to come to a fair de- 
cision was brought forward, the Minister had 
then pressed for a decision, and his Hon. 
Friend had taken occasion to remark that such 
conduct was similar to that of schoolboys, 
who were anxious to gulp any thing nauseous 
at one draught. The House had been asked 
by the Right Hon. Gentlemaa to suspend their 
judgment till information was procured; but 
how was such information to be procured in 
the time which he had specified? The in- 
formation wanted was not surely to be ob- 
tained viva voce, but was to be the result of 
documents; and in the time which he had 
mentioned, these documents it was impossible 
to procure. He was, therefore, clearly for 
adhering to the time which his Right Hon. 
Friend had called for. 


Lorp Hawxessury said, his Right Hon. 
Friend had divided the subject into four heads, 
but in his opinion it might more properly be di- 
vided into two, viz. first, whether the alterations 
which had taken place, whether known or not, 
since the signing of the preliminary, ought to 
have induced his Majesty’s Ministers to have 
refused to sign the definitive treaty of peace, 
on the same terms as the preliminaries. The 
second head was, the defects, whether of 
omission or commission, in the definitive treaty. 
As to the first of these heads, whether those 
events which were notorious, such as the First 
Consul of France having accepted the presi- 
dency of the Italian republic, the surrender of 
the Isle of Elba to France, and the cession of 
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But this was merely one out of 


| Louisiana by Spain; whether those Circite 
stances ought or ought not to have induced 
his Majesty’s Ministers to conclude the def; 
tive. treaty with France, was a question js 
future discussion. But it should be recollect 
ed, that they were not now known to us be 
the first time, they had been publicly know, 
for many months; and therefore he was co 
that there was ‘no person at all interested iy 
the welfare of his country, who had not fully 
considered this question (a very important one 
he admitted, and on which a difference: 
opinion might exist), and formed his Opinion 
upon it. With regard to the second poi, 
viz. the defects of the definitive treaty, he 
‘begged to observe, that the customs of France 
being different from ours upon these subiects 
the definitive treaty had been for some time in 
point of fact known by the public ; and there 
fore his Right Hon. Friend must have made up 
| his mind with regard to the information which 
| he wanted, and the papers which he should 
require upon this. Under these circumstances, 
considering that these objects must range 
themselves under the different heads which be 
_ had stated, viz. the alteration of circumstances 
| since the preliminaries, which had been known 
‘for some months, and the stipulation of the 
| definitive treaty which had been for some time 
| before the public, he could not conceive ay 
| reason that could be stated, why the discussion 
| should be delayed. 
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| Mr. Pitt said, that he could not bet rejoice 
| that upon this point his Right Hon, Friend hie 

not represented our rights as doubtful, tougt 

he had spoken of the claims of those who wer 
| lately our enemies.—He alluded to what ™ 

Right Hon. Friend had said about India, om 

of the great limbs of the power of this county 
and one of the great sources of that wea! “: 
commerce which had raised this cowry 1° ™ 
present exalted state, and had poner 
rying us through that great and sore pe 
test which had just ended. When yr 
tion came under discussion, it would be a 
that there was not only no ground wd od 
but no pretence even for 
ment, or plausible cavil; and, ere 4 
what he had heard stated, 
count the moments till the 
investigated, which he hoped requ'ts 


th and 


but aa impartial discussion the 
uneasiness from the public 
would prove that there ‘ight 


ed by 


Right 


as soon as possible the precise © ot 


te} 
formation he required. 
Friend had talked of the necessi'y of he 


. em 
several treaties ; but some of etait of ti 


in point of form be laid upon hers it 
House; and with regard to id be P rope 


not be supposed that it we 
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Meeetiied the course that he hadtaken. The 


4) 


Be nitude and importance of the case that | third power. 


Baai:| for it, and that it was no indulgence, 
ie the right of every Member.—The Cuan- 
Box of the ExcHEQUER was not inclined | 
Me dispute the position laid down; but he | 
Mmeptcnicd that the objection was, that the | 
Ried. of argument did not apply to any one of | 
B three questions, but to the non-renewal of 
treaticss In his opinion, therefore, the 
Mpmcnt, even according to the most liberal 
Memactice of the House, was not relevant. 


Lavrence, in continuation, said, that 
Bee unprecedented situation in which we stood, 


Bepjcct was of such magnitude, that it could 
ee be discussed in one day; Ministers, there- 
oe should not decline giving information on 
icular points as required, as it was the 
; way in which it could be obtained. He 
itted, that they had on former occasions 
fn some explanation on the subject of the 
@ boundary of French Guiana; but he de- 
ec that any body could have concluded that 
| uld be as itis now settled. The House 
meenot know whether the treaty of Madrid 
meee a cxisting treaty or not; and this igno- 
eee Was a confirmation of the disgrace of the 
Meee. Inthe tricking language of the pre- 
Memes, the integrity of Portugal was gua- 
meee’, but not as before the war. When 
Bcc ict was discovered, then came another 
pe so that we were glad to get 
pot the trap in which we were caught, by 
2 part behind us. It was true we had 
ws a sum of money; but was this 
fee Cung with good faith to a nation to 
; ho: we owed protection? Jt was unfair to 
meet the charge of the surrender of our flag, 
our navy. Nobody questioned 
Mestre of its achievements, If in the late 
oe Was a triumph that we could throw 
into Gibraltar and escape a battle, 
péTcat must be the glory of our navy now, 
‘(is matter of regret that we could not 
Way the chained navy of France from her 
; The British flag was the last symbol 
‘cominion in the Northern seas. (Hear! 
was to that the disapprobation was 
fcc; and when Ministers should come 
\Ojustity its surrender, he hoped they 
hot construe the charge into an attack 
British navy. 


«Motion was put and catried. 


8 DUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 6TH, 1802. 

fee TEMPLE rose, in consequence of a 
moye for certain papers 
ag spr In the first’ place; however, 
the reasons which’ ifs 
. AO Call for these papers: it was 
in. the preliminary treaty, that Malta 
‘stored to the Order as it was be« 
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fo: 1” Placed under the guarantee of a 


By the definitive treaty both 
these stipulations were infringed; the Order 


| is not restored to its situation before the war; 


and anew /aneue has been introduced into the 
Order, inconsistent with the radical principles 
of nobility, on which the Order is founded, as 
not requiring proofs of nobility. This, his 


_Lordship contended, was a departure from 


the original stipulation, founded upon the re- 
volutionary principle of interference with the 
internal constitution of foreign powers, and 
consequently objectionable. Another stipula- 
tion enjoins the knights to return; an injunc- 
tion with which they could not be supposed 
willing to comply, in consequence of the want 
of support, four fifths of their revenues having 
been swept away. Supposing that they were 
to return and to elect a Grand Master, the 
election would be made under the influence of 
France, if, indeed, the election of a Grand 
Master had not already taken place, it being 
well known that France has continued to carry 
on an intrigue with the people of the island to 
surrender it to France on its evacuation by the 
English, and the treaty having stipulated for 
the validity of such an election. Another 
stipulation excluded the Barbary powers from 
the ports of Malta; whereas it was only by 
keeping them open to these powers, that the 
independence of the island could be maintain- 
ed; as it was from them that the island was 
supplied with provisions. Another objection 
was, that the treaty proclaimed the neutrality 
of the island; but it did not guarantee that 
neutrality, or state any thing specific. ‘The 
clause inviting his Sicilian Majesty to garrison 
it for a year with two thousand troops, was 
also delusive, his Sicilian Majesty having no 
interest to induce him to undertake that 
trouble and expense ; and, even supposing that 


he should, it would be only putting the island — 


in the hands of France. In answer to these 
objections, it was said, that the great powers 
of Europe were guarantees of its independence. 
This also was unsatisfactory. It did not ap- 
pear that they had accepted the trust, nor 
have we any security that they would. Sup- 
posing, however, that they should accept it, 
still the island must eventually fall under the 
power of France. * Russia was too remote, and 
had a design upon it. Prussia and Austria 
had no interest, and could not be expected to 
take an active part, after tamely acquiescing in 
the establishment of the Italian republic. ‘The 
result, therefore, would be, to leave it at the 
disposal of France, Spain, and Great Britain, 
being a majority against us. His Lordship 
then ptoceeded to expatiate upon the import- 
ance of the island, and also upon the strength 
and yalae of the island of Elba, and the usurp- 
ation of the Italian republic. He next referred 
to the: grad alliance in the reign of William 
the Third; as’ an example which’ we should 
have imitated in the present juncture; and 
couctuded ‘by moving, “ That there be laid 
““ before the House a statement of the com- 
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“ mercial duties and territorial revenues of the | was given up to France, wasa question wncos- 
“ island of Malta, since i was surrendered to | nected with a discussion relating to Malta. 


“ ne Maiesty’s forces, with those duties and 
* sevenucsdistinguished into annual accounts.” 
—The motion was put and agreed to. 


Temere then moved, “ That 


“ humble address be presented to his Majesty, | 


“that he will be graciously pleased to lay 
“before the House a copy of the treaty con- 
* cluded at Lunewile, between the Emperor 
* of Germany and the French republic.” 


Mr. Pirr said, that his Noble Friend hod 
not stated that the treaty im question had c- 
had not been officially communicated to Co 
verament; he merely stated that the Noh: 
Lord and the Gentlemen who supported this 


motion had no parliamentary ground uper 


— 


Lory Hawkesevry said, he did not rise 
to make any answer whatever in this course of 
the proceedings, which he thought would not 
be nght or regular, but simply to state im a 


few words why he should object to this mo-| 


tion. The first motion of the Noble Lord was 


for a mere matter of account to be laid before | 
the House, and he had offered no objection to | 
it, nor had he any; but this was of another | 


kind, and he objected to it, because no partia- 
mentary ground either had been, or could be 
stated for the production of the treaty which it 
called for. Yesterday motions had been mace, 
and one of them for the treaty of Badaijos; to 
which he did not object, because a fair parlia- 
mentary und was laid for its production, 
and therefore he did not oppose it; por did 
he, after this motion was modified, oppose 
that for the production of the treaty of Madrid. 
The treaty of Luneville was concluded a vear 
ago, and this country was no party to it; and 
it was not included mm the definitive treaty of 

¢ace :—under these circumstances he did not 

tink any parliamentary ground was laid for 


this motion. This treaty could not be wanted | 
not beforé the House; they called for docu- 


for information, because, in reality, thev 
might have a copy of it at almost everv book- 
eclicr’s shop in this town. There was no 
ground for calling for it as a state document. 
Gentlemen had no right to say, that this 
treaty was in the hands of Ministers. He did 
not say it was not; but he did say, that there 
was no parlamentary ground laid for the 
House to say it was, Feeling that this appli- 
eation to the House was different from that to 
which the House assented vesterntay, that no 
parliamentary ground was laid for calling for it, 
that it had no connexion With the treaty of 


took the liberty of resisting this motion. 


Mr. T. said, he could not al- 


low the distinction made by the Noble Lord. 


between the treaties of Madrid and Luneville, 
neither of which were mentioned in the cefini- 
tive treaty; but both were intimately con: 
nected with it. The cession of the Cisalpine 
republic was so generally understood tg ‘in- 
crease the power of France in that quarter, 
that most people thought we should have re- 
taincd Malta, as a countervailing possestion. 


It. could net then be argued, that the treaty | treaty. 


which they could asscrt that Uus treaty had 
been so officially communicated, But he real- 
lv could not conceive how the prodaction af 
this treaty could be necessary for the purpos 
of the debate; nor did he think it could ix 
properly apphed fer on the growads which had 
been stated: his Right Hon. Frends mes 
know, that the treaty of Luneville was no 
made m conjunction with this country, and 
that we were not a party pecessanly cannected 
with it. Whether we approved of the govert, 


ment of Austria vielding to the necessity whic 


dictated that treaty, was another question ; 
but it certamly was not a British question 
But on what groands did the production ot 
this treaty appear to be neecssary to a free, 
comprehensive, and candid discussion of the 
treaty of peace, such as tended to convey sub- 
stantial information, to enable the House to 
form a judgment satisfactory to themselves 
and the public?—The mode of proceeds 
adopted by his Right Han. Fnends upon this 


occasion seemed to be, to separate, and to | 


take one by one, the different articles of tus 
treaty ; and by these motions, to discuss 
each . stipulation by itself, mstead of m- 
vestigating the whole treaty at ance 
and deciding upon its general merits. His 
Hon. Fricnds confessed that the subject wes 


ments to enable them to decide; and yet they 
argued with as much peremptoriness and — 
sion, as if not only no further information we 
necessary, but as if the question admitte al 
no doubt. ‘The y decided without hesitation = 
difficulty, that one stipulation was ineffectual 
—that another was inconsistent with the - 
terest of the country—that a third was a 
graceful, &c. He agreed with his Right “_ 
Friends, that this subject was to be considere’ 
with a reference to the general situation ot 


i = Europe—granted ; but if the treaty of Lune 
peace, nor with any thing arising out of it, he 


ville was laid before the House, of ow 
would it be at. present? His Right 
Friend opposite to him (Mr, srenville 
lamented some of the stipulations of that 2" 
—so did he. It was, however, now st rom 
by an act of the French government, Y <r 
was a new monument of the ambition of (it 
country, erected even between the prelimins? 
and definitive treaty. His Right Hon. <r 
opposite to him, and he, did not differ seme 
inions of the Chief Consul and gover® tt 
France. As far as whole 
igh urged as an objection to 
“He did not differ fram them 
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gencral points, but with regard to the infereas 
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that might be drawn from them. The way 
to consder this subject would be, in his opi- 
mon, whea the time for discussion came, to 
consider the objects gained and fortified by 
the treaty Of peace, compan ¢oish she 
of Comtimand prescoation of the soar, 
all the Circumstances in which hurope was 
placed, when all the ether powers were making 
paratc treatics of pear, and securia 
separate interests. He had sakd, perhaps, more 
than was necessary; but he merely sad this 
to shew the eiew in winch he considered the 
question. There was nothing more uafair, in 
his opinion, than thas taking the treaty article 
by article, and debating it in detail, whea the 
ony pooper way to coander such a subyect was 
to take at in the whole, with all its bearings 
and objects; to consider the sitceaution of hu- 
rope, and the hopes, by contraumg the war, 
alrering WS Situation, and ro Compare them 
1 the duficulties of contiauing: the war. 
ot the situation and reSsuurces ot 
the country was well known; tt was such as | 
our ht not ro Compromise the gatety or digairy 
of the country. He never thought so; and he 
was now less than ever induced to hold that 
Opimen; we were far from having arrived at 
the ulumate period of our resources. This. 
was a general question; and he really thought | 
that his Right Hoa, Friends would do betier 
to wait for the period of general discussion, 
than to adopt this plan, which, however, 
strictly speaking, was not irregular or unpar- 
hamentary, of discussing the treaty in detail, 
and making every motion fora paper a vehicle | 
for general animadversions upon the peace. 
Tins kind of debating could answer no good 


purpose, and therefere he was not surprised | 
= latter, to be laid before the I 


that Miaisters declined this mode of discussing 


the subject, and waited for the dav appointed | 


; taking the treaty into consideration. 


Jones said, it was not his intention to tor a cop, of the laws and constitution of the 
rouble the House with a long speech on this | 


subject; nor indeed did he think it would be 


me: atter the very extended, and, no doubr, ex- | 
empore Oration that they had heard trom the | 


Noble of this tle could 
that that Noble 
aumed asking the judgment of the 
took the utmost pains to bias that 


Judgment, Tr seldom happened that he (Mr, | 
pe and the late Chancellor of the Ex-! 
tequer agreed in opinion—/ 4 lewd laugh —yet | liewed the Noble Lord might find the statutes 


egy the fact, that the observations of 
‘at Raght Hon. Gentleman in the course of this | 


Cvening were exactly the same as those which | 


delivered yesterday. He hoped, there. 
ore, that the Right Hon, Gentleman would | 
him for concurring with his epinion on 
of, occasion. He condemned the persevering 
ane of the Gentlemen who supported this 
ae On, to prepossess the minds of the House, 
repeated exhortations they 
ved, the obvious imprepfiety aod 

Known unpopularity of He 
Ould not say that such behaviour was d le Ya- 


| treaty, where so many points were to be can- 
| sidered, in one debate, nor could they go with 


asked for was one of twodocuments, the other 


that was a phrase out of 
undoubtedly was.a little 2 de If the 
Geatiemen waared to gaia a pount by weating 
oat the House, they were certainly mght te 
retwrn to the attack dav after day; for a3 che 
Latin proverb goes, Gana lapdom, 
say what they pleased about the peace, they 
would not make the country dislike tt, The 
country rejoiced ja the peace, for it had re- 
starcd Qosifort to every fiveside. He frwly 
belhe ved there was a sincere detemmaation in the 
Goverameats, bothof this couatry aad France, 
to maintain the peace, He would conjure the 
Hon. Gentlemen, therefore, to be no longer 
easers of the public miad, and to give ap Uns 
practice of provoking irregular discusson 
every day. Long speeches, he saki, had beca 
made about papers: he did not kaow what 
use would be made of them; but, certainly, 
the movers worked well wath the matenals 
they had. Their efforts, however, were in 
vaia, for the public would hear of nothing but 
peace, 


Dr. Laurence contended, that it was per 
fecily proper, on moving for papers, to go into 
the discussion of those points to which the papefS 
related ; added to this, it wasimpossible to dis. 
cussa subject of such magnitude as the definiuve 


propriety into that discussion without the 
means of previously inquiring into the details 
which related to the subject. The treaty now 


being the treaty of Badajos, which related te 
Malta; and he rhought it ought, as well as the 
use, 


The motion was negatived, 
On Eant. Tempus’s last motion being pat, 


Order of Malta, referred to in the roth and 
sections of the article of the defini- 
lve treaty, 
Loxnp Hawxesnury objected to it, ob- 
serving, that he beliewed bit Majesty's Minie 
sters were not in possession of any official do- . 
cument of this nature; it was mater of history, 
and any one might refer to it. 


Mr. VANsITTaRT observed, that he be- 
of the Order of Malta ate avert of 


gar 


Dr. Lavarence remarked, that it was rather 
unlikely that those statutes should be found 
in Vertor, seeing that they. themselves were 


more bulky shan the whole of Pertet’ s work. 


Lorp yemarked, that it was 
strange that Ministers should be ignorant ot eee 
that Constitution which, in comaven with other hee 
powers, they in the definitive treaty had ¢x- ty 
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Lorp HAWKESBURY denied that he said | 


. any such thing asthat Ministers were ignorant 


of the Maltese constitution, but that they had 
no official document on the subject. ‘There 
were some changes to be made in that consti- 


tution, which would be the subject of furure 
discussion. 


The motion was negatived. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, MAY 7TH, 1802. 


EARL SPENCER rose, and said, he did not 
think it necessary to make any apology for the 
motion that he should conclude with; the ob- 
ject of which would be, an address to his Ma- 
jesty, that he would be graciously pleased to | 
give directions that there be laid on the table | 
an account of the amount of the territorial re- 
venues and duties upon commerce of the island 
of Malta, since the said island was surrendered 
to his Majesty’s arms. The Earl said, he 
thought it wholly unnecessary to offer any apo- 
logy for this motion, because it must be ob- 
vious to all their Lordships, that the island of 
Malta was.a main article of negotiation in 
the lately-decided treaty of peace. In the 
preliminaries, according to the 4th article, it 
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doubt that the Italian republic would be under 
the dominion of France? The remaining Jangue 
was the German one, and he did not mean 
to say that the German langue might not act 
independently ; but what chance was there of 
securing the island of Malta in a state of in- 
dependence under such circumstances? It was 
in fact neither more nor less than leaving the 
island of Malta in the power of France. His 
Lordship next spoke to the third stipulation 
under the soth article of the definitive treaty, 
viz. the establishment ef a Maltese langue to 
be supported out of the land revenues and 
commercial duties of the island, who were to 
have dignities and appointments, and an ap- 
propriate auberge, and that no proofs of nobili- 
ty should be necessary for the admission of 
knights into the said /angue. Upon this the 
Earl reasoned at considerable length; and, 
after contending that a /angue of non-nobles 
would not assort well with the noble knights 
of the ancient dangues, complained of it asa 
revolutionary organization of a new constitu. 
tion of government for the island of Malta, 
not only without the consent, but without 
even having consulted the wishes, or taken 
the opinion, of the Maltese themselves. He 
also complained of the inaccuracy of the Eng- 


was stiptlated that ‘* The island of Malta, 


lish version of that part of the third stipula- 


another 


. Chief Consul, as President ‘of that repu 


«« with its dependencies, shall be eyacuated by | tion of the roth article of the treaty. He did 
“‘the trcops of his Britannic Majesty, and_ not believe that des babitans des isles de Malthe, 
“<< restored to the Order of St. John of Jeru- &c, was rightly translated, when it was stated 
«“‘salem: for the purpose of rendering the | to mean the “ native inhabitants of Malta, 
«< island completely independent of either of | &c. &c. His Lordship considered the fourth 
<‘the two Contracting parties, it shall be | stipulation, for the evacuation of the island 
«* placed under the guarantee and protection | and its dependencies by his Britannic Majesty 
*¢ of athird power.” ‘Let their Lordships look | within three months after the exchange of the 
to the definitive treaty to see how far this pre- | ratifications, as exposing it to the immediate 
Iiminary was fulfilled. The first stipulation | falling into the hands of the French ; and said, 
of the roth article of the definitive treaty re- | it was not at all probable that the King of 
gulated what dangues should continue to sub- | Naples should furnish two thousand men to 
sist after the exchange of the ratifications of | serve as a garrison for the several fortresse 
the treaty, and invites the knights of the Order | on the island, when no resources were provid- 
to return to Malta as soon as the exchange | ed for their pay, clothing, and subsistence ; 
shall have taken place; that they shall form a} but even supposing that the two thousan 
General Chapter, and proceed to the election | Neapolitans did garrison the fortresses of the 
of a Grand Master from amongst the natives | island, what sort of resistance could such a 
and those nations which preserve /angnes. His | small number of Italian troops make against 
Lordship observed, that by a subsequent sti- | the armed hordes that France might pout into 
ulation there should henceforth be no Eng- | the island? His Lordship passed great ¥ 
sh nor French /angue. The English /angue | miums on the bravery of Sir Alexander Ball, 
had long discontinued to exist, and nominally by . and another British officer, on taking poss¢s- 
this stipulation the French /angue was to be | sion of the island, and while the continued (9 
abolished; but would it in fact and effect be | hold it; declaring, that they had so conciliate 
abolished? ‘The remaining /angues would be | the affections of the Maltese towards the Bri- 
the three of Provence, Auxerre, and another | tish, that they would have been much eae 
district in Lombardy. » From the state of de- | pleased to have remained undet the presen" 
odance on France in which those. places | of his. Majesty, than under that of any 01 
stood, they were to all intents and purposes | power. In fact, his Lordship said, Malta oug 
French. Spain had two /angues; and who | to have been secured to Great Britain, o a 
would ‘that the French could not in- | count of the various important interests © m 
fluence and even dictate to ‘Spain in this as in | British empire, upon which it bore 19 4 wi ; 
every other respect? ‘The Italian states had | rial degree. Our Indian empire was grea 
langue ; could it be denied that the etpbedt as well as our Levant trade, oe 
relationship which the Italian republic and * our Convexions by the way of the Me Ne 
ranean, by Malta’s being suffered to 


». lie, stood in to cach other, placed it beyond | at the command of France j as every pe 
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quarrel er trifling difference between the re- 
public and the King of Naples might be used 
as a pretext for the French to send a force 
against the island, which, from their proxi- 
mity of situation, they could do much sooner 
than we could equip and dispatch a fleet with 
troops on board to its succour and defence 
(and no fleet was equal to its blockade) : but 
the whole of the article in the definitive treaty, , 
and all its stipulations, were utterly impracti- 
cable. Where were the resources tu come from, 
that were to defray the great and additional 
expense ef supporting the new Maltese langue | 
of non-nobles, of erecting and providing an 
auberge for them, for paying the two thousand 
Neapolitan troops keeping the fortresses in, 
repair, and all the other charges of the island ? 
‘rhe amount of the produce of the territorial. 
revenues, as far as he could learn, was some- 
what about thirty thousand pounds, and the. 
amount of the duties might be about ten thou- , 
sand more, although he had no account of the 
customs. The gross amount of the two was 
scarcely equal to the charge of the present 
existing demands occasioned by the constitution | 
of the government as it had hitherto stood ; 
where, then, was the surplus that would be 
necessary tobe found? His Lordship reasoned 
on all these points at some length; and, after 
thanking the House for their indulgent atren- 
tion, concluded by moving, as he had inti- 
mated in the beginning of his speech, for ** An 
*¢ account of the amount of the territorial re- 
“ venues and commercial duties since the sur- 
“* render of the island to his Majesty’s arms.” 


_ Lorp Hozgarrt said, he did not rise to ob- 
ject to the motion; but, as a day was set apart 
tor the discussion of the whole of the defini 
tive treaty, he thought it ought to be consider- 
ed all together, and not piecemeal. He there- 
fore would not attempt to follow the Noble 
Earl through his speech. He would barely 
notice, that'as the Noble Lord had admitted 
that Malta was impregnable by blockade, we 
should not have succeeded if the Maltese had 
not themselves paved the way for our obraining 
possession of the island ; and therefore it could 
not be impolitic to pay marked attention to the 
native inhabitants, by creating a Maltese /angye. 
As we won the island by force of arms, we 
had an indisputable right to arrange iis go- 
vernment; and the Noble Earl was mus- 
taken in supposing, that, the King of Naples 
would not send the two thousand men to gar- 
rison the fortresses of the island, as well as 
that he would not pay them, He would cey- 
tainly do both. As to the additional expense 
which would be necessary to carry.the article 
and its stipulations into effect, Malta was 
hereafter to be encouraged to pursue com- 
merce; it was most advantageously, situated. 
for commercial purposes, an eae the re- 
venue would increase beyond the power of 
Correct calculation. His Lordship observed, 


he had said more than he meant to dg when he 
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rose, as he should reserye himself as to the 
treaty in general till Wednesday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 7TH, 1802. 


[What is preserved of this day’s debate is merely @ 
selection of passages referring to the peace, —1be 
debate was on Mr. Nicholis’s motion for an ad- 
dress to the King, on the dismission of she lave 
Minisiry.) 


Lorp Bercrave.—Comparing then the 
present period with that of the end of the year 
1792, let him ask the Howse, whether they did 
not feel themselves a little more secure now, 
than they did at that time? Whether they 
did not feel themselves very much in the situ- 
ation of mariners, who had just escaped the 
dangers of the most tremendous storm hey 
had ever encountered, and who looked bac 
upon the scarce subsiding waves with emotions 
of calm delight and unspeakable satisfaction ? 
Every man, he said, not lost to all virtuous 
and honourable feeling, yr whose intellects 
were not wholly benumbed, must have fele 
at the end of the year 1792, and at other periods 
of the war, no common anxiety for the fate of 
his King and country, his family, his friends, 
and his own safety; if indeed self, at sucha 
moment of general alarm, could have intruded 
upon his attention. Let them’turn their eyes 
on their present situation, on the vessel of the 
state having now weathered the storm, and 
riding in triumph and security in her native 
port; and then let him ask the House, whether 
some credit was not due to those who had 
steered her uninjured through a sea so threat- 
ening, so awful, and so tempestuous? As he 
had already said, he was unwilling to go into 
details, for the reasons he had stated; but he 
could notavoid shortly presenting to the view 
of the House a few of the most prominent 
features of the dangers they had escaped by. 
the forurude and exertions of the late Admini- 
stration. ‘They had not only France to con- 
tend with, but French principles supported by 
arms. ‘Shey had not only a foreign enemy, 
but a domestic one, to alarm them and increase 
their difficulties. —While they bad recourse 
only to legitimate means of carrying on the 
contest, France, in a state of unbridled licen- 
tjiousness, had recourse to depredation, cons 

iscation, and blood, to recruit her continually 
exhausted finances. In the early part of her 
revolution too, the deformity of her principles 
was something veiled by, appearances so spe- 
cious and alluring, that thes or a while infused 


their fatal poisons even here; and the disaf- 


fected availed themselves of the delusion to 


: spread ix snares, and wave their treasons in 
sag 


t 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and especially, 
the latrer country, where the materials to wor 
pon | combustible, and better 
suited to their, diabolical designs.—Without 


dwelling, however, he, said, on. this part of 
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the subject any longer, he should only add his 
firm conviction, that had it not been for the 
vigilance and firmness of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, at the time when the life of our beloved 
monarch was so basely and traitorously endan- 
gered, dreadful would have been the confu- 
sion, desolation, and bloodshed, for a season 
at least, in this metropolis. * * * * Lord Bel- 
grave said, he now began to feel that he was 
about to tread upon somewhat more delicate 

round than he had hitherto done, as he was go- 
tng to speak of the publicindeed, but personal 
character of his Right. Hon. Friend; but 
thoush the ground might. be delicate, he 
should tread fearlessly, considering the per- 
son he had to speak of. For seventeen years 
full of trying events had he been at the head 
of his Majesty’s councils; and though seven- 
teen years, in fhe countless periods of eternity, 
might appear inconsiderable in the life of man, 
the period wus not short; for he said, if it had 
{unhappily for the country) pleased God to 
have removed him from this world at that 
awful moment when it was of so much import- 
ance to any man to be able to reflect that he 
has spent his life.in active virtue, and pot in 
idieness and dissipation, he would ask the 
House, whether they did nct think his Right 
Hon. Friend might with truth have declared, 
«< For seventeen years I have served my coun- 
try with unsullied integrity, with entire per- 
sonal disinterestedness, with the most laborious 
@iligence, with perfect devotion to its interests, 
and with constant zeal and anxiety for its hap. 
piness and prosperity ?” 


Srr Henry Mitpmay said, that under the 


impression of his feelings, which he believed. 


im strict accordance with the general senti- 
ments of hiscountry, he could not give a silent 
vote. He neither cordially approved the ori- 
inal motion nor the amendment. 
othe former he objected in principle, and 
the latter he considered a very inadequate tes- 
timony of the public feeling on the conduct 
of his Right Hon. Friend. From those who 
proved the principles of the war, and the 
object upon which it was undertaken and even- 
trally pursued, he thought a more distinct 
and separate mark of applause was due to the 
fate Minister, He was the person, and the 
onty person, pointed at in the motion of cen- 
sure, and he therefore thought that it was on 


his conduct only the House were bound to pro- 


mnounce. He thought that the attack that had 


been made was not cured by a general himp-° 


ing vote of thanks, that included @ dozen dif- 
ferent perso 

onsibility, could by wo possibility be the same. 
The Noble Lord had appeared to think so in 
some degree, as almost the whole of his speech 
went to the nrdividwal praise of the late Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, though his amend- 
ment involved the whole Administration. He 
did not think it necessary to advert to the va- 
important measttres thar had distingwish- 
ed the long services of the Jate Ministry, many 
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rsons, whose merits, exertions, or re- 
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of which alone were sufficient to justify an ex- 
pression of the public gratitude, but which he 
thought far secondary to the great efforts and 
magnanimity he had. displayed in protecting 
and preserving the constitution and the coun- 
try. Others had had the merit of conducting 
us through wars that threatened our territorial 
and commercial power: but his Right Hon. 
Friend had had to encounter a new system of 
warfare, which, in addition to the objects of 
all former contests, pointed its hostilities 
against every acknowledged principle both di- 
vine and human; a war waged against every tie 
that: binds society together, and would have 
involved all Europe in one indiscriminate con- 
fusion. France had attempted to introduce 
her poisonous principles here, and had tainted 
the minds of many ; clubs were established in 
secret correspondence with Facobin societies; and 
attempts were made in every part of the coun- 
try, and by every means, to introduce revolu- 
tionary opinions, and weaken the allegiance of 
the people to the person and Government of bis Ma- 
jesty. It required no ordinary capacity, no 
common pefseverance and vigour, to save the 
country from destruction under such circum- 
stances: and he had no hesitation in ascribin 
the preservation of our religion, our laws, on 
our properties, and the security we now hap- 
pily enjoy, to the-efforts of the late Minister ; 
to whom, he believed, we were indebted prin- 
“pany for checking these principles, which 
would have rendered the crown on the head of 
his Majesty precarious and insecure. It could 


much at stake, could have been n:aintained so 
long without considerable sacrifices from the 
people; but great as the burdens wére they 
had to sustain, they had borne them with that 
fortitude and resignation which arose from the 
sense they entertained of their necessity. The 
Hon. Member had dwelt at large on the con- 
duct of the war; he had neither recollection 
nor inclination to follow him, as he considered 
the present question to be on the general con- 
duct of his Right Hon. Friend, and not a 
question of detail. Very strong invective had 
been used against various parts of the conduct 
of the war; he, however, was satisfied, as far 
as the present occasion went, with its successful 
issue in effecting the great object of security. He 
contended that no war in which this country 
had ever been engaged had contributed to raise 
the character of the British arms to so high a 
pitch. Every Englishman would recollect ey 
pride, the naval victories we had achieved, 
the perseverance and gallantry of every officer 
and seaman of our ficets, and the skill that 
had been shewn, under the direction of 
Spencer, in continuing for a period hitherto 
‘unexampled, the entire blockade of the ones 
my’s ports, both in the Channel and the ™ 
diterranean. He challenged the Hon. Mem- 


ber to shew any one instance, either. by rare 
land, where, with any thing like ap care ble 
of force, the event did not prove honours’ 


to the Britisharms. We had 


not be expected that a contest where we had so - 
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encmy many of ber most valuable colonies, thwarted 
her in many of her most favourite objects, an- 
nihilated she aubole of ber marine, and possessed 
ourselves of the whole of her commerce, without 
any loss. These he thought the features of a 
successful war, and there was no period of it 
when they were more prominent, or when our 
prospects were more cheering, than at the time 
the late Ministers went out of office. He could 
not conceive, that, after nine years of expen- 
sive war, it was possible for any country to 
look to a more Bariering prospect, either if 
the war was to be'continued, oras affording the 
materials of honourable and advantageous negoti- 
ation, 


Mr. WILBERFORCE.—* Instead of that 
narrow policy of temporary expedients with 
which he has been charged, I am of opinion 
that his conduct was directly the reverse; and 
its being so, is a proof of the highest integrity 
and political wisdom. ‘There is another part 


of the Right Hon. Gentleman’s conduct on 


which If dwell with particular admiration. 
When it was necessary to call forth the energy 
of the country in its own defence, he did so 
with a zeal and intrepidity beyond all praise; 
when again the country shewed a wish for peace, 
he was as ready to comply with its wishes. When 
a peace had been concluded dy orher Ministers, 
after he himself had retired from office, being 
convinced that the nation wished for peace, he 
came forward to support that peace. His mag- 
nanimity in so doing is unparalleled ; in this 
conduct he stands almost unrivalled and alone. 
‘This magnanimity appears in his whole con- 
duct during the war.’ He knew that the coun- 
try was powerful, but he knew also that it was 
free. He did not therefore madly oppose its 
wishes for peace; but, as soon as those were mna- 
nifested, he made overtures for that purpose ; 
and when those overtures failed, he again 
roused the energy of the country to compel 
the enemy to grant*us honourable terms. 
‘These merits of my Right Hon. Friend are 
known and ullowed by all; the united voice of 
the country has proclaimed them aloud. With 
regard to the motives which induced him to 
retire from office, they do not fall under the 
present discussion ; but that they were honour. 
uble and patriotic, let me appeal to the volun- 
tary support be bas given to the bomourable and 
patriouc men who bave succeeded him.” 


Mr. Grey.—* We are told, that the vessel 
of the state has outrode the storm, and now 
rides securely in port. In what does this secu. 
rity consist? Look to France, and see. the 
situation in which we are left. There are not 
wanting those who affirm that the state, far 
from being in a port of security, can no longer 
entertain a hope of safety. Before I believe 
that we have gained all that we have notlost, 
T must ‘hear very different arguments. We 

lave. now made peace with the French repub- 
lic. We were called upon to de the same at 
the beginiling of the contest, What dangers 
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‘would the country have known then, to which 


it is not now exposed ? Was the republic more 
formidable then than at present? But we were 
afraid of Jacobinism. Is the existing govern- 
ment of France built upon Jacobinism, or is it 
not? Let those answer who rejected the over- 
tures of Buonaparté, and who justified their 
conductin this House, Have we forgotten the 
position of a Right Hon. Gentleman, that the 
effect of the success of such an usurpation was 
a danger too tremendous to be encountered? 
There are few who will say, that the prin- 
ciples on which the government of Buonaparté 
is founded, are less jacobinical than those of 
the other governments which have sprung up 
in France since the revolution. Had Robe- 
spierre been allowed to consolidate his power, 
and to seat himself quietly on the throne, 
would he have been less safe to be treated with ? 
If he had found it for his interest, would he 
not have suppressed the clubs, silenced discus. 
sion, shackled the press, and, after worship- 
ping the Goddess of Reason, installed Chris- 
tianity in the church of Notre Dame? ‘These 
things have been done by one of whom such 
atrocities are related during his campaign in 
Egypt; and why might not the same line of 
conduct have been pursued by the other go- 
vernments of France, who have vexed that il. 
fated country? ill-fated in Having lost its li- 
berty, fortunate in conquest and agerandize- 
ment: but these are poor compensations for 
being reduced under the yoke of despotism, 
* * This resolution is to be passed after 
we have been forced into a peace such as Eng- 
land never concluded since she held her late 
high rank among the nations of Europe; a 
peace to be defended on the score of necessity, 
but which too clearly proves that this country 
is precipitated from that pitch of greatness to 
which the arms and the councils of our ances« 
tors had raised it. I approved of the prelimi- 
naries, and I would by no means give a vote 
which would endanger a renewal of the war. 
But I feel myself strongly inclined to alter my 
opinion and my mode of acting, not only by 
events which have subsequently happened, 
but by the manner in which the peace is de- 
fended. What is the boasted port in which 
we are now riding securely? France has.at- 
tained that power and those boundaries which 
few men in France, at the beginning of the 
contest, considered more than an idle dream. 
Her present limits are the ocean, the Pyrenées, 
the Rhine, and the Alps. Indeed she has 
gone beyond the Alps, and the Italian repub- 
lic is no longer to be considered but as one of 
her departments. The Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House tell us we are secure and 
triumphant! The maritime and commercial 
advantages which France has gained are not 
less cofsiderable. I am convinced that the 
Howse heard with astonishment the assertion 
of a Noble Lord (Lord Hawkesbury), that 
this peace secured to us a greater naval an 

commercial superiority than we had ever be- 


fore enjoyed, The Noble Lord ought to have. 
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a more correct way of estimating these matters 
than tons of shipping or returns of exports. 


What are present advantages, unless we have 


some security for their enjoyment? Were 
these advantages less considerable before the 
war began? Consider for a moment, Sir, our 
prospects if we had remained at peace. Do 
we owe our superiority to the blood and trea- 
sure we have expended, to the taxes with 
which weare burdened, and to the exhaustion 
which we fec:? I greatly fear that we have 
given France means to rival us upon the seas, 
which she never before possessed. With a 
sea coast from the Texel to Spain; with her 
ancient ports and new acquisitions in the Me- 
diterranean, can it be doubted that she will 
become a great naval power? Has she no 
means of attacking yours? You are excluded 
from almost the whole continent of Europe; 
she has cut you out from the coast Of Africa; 
she trades with greater advantages in India; 
from her formidable new position in America 
she makes the United States dependant, and 
controls the whole of your commerce to the 
West Indies. Let the Noble Lord now say 
that our naval superiority is greater and more 
firmly established than at any former zra! To 
prove the fallen state of this country, I have 
only to appeal to the Right Hon. Gentleman’s 
colleagues in office. Instead of expecting ap- 
probation, does it not lie on him to clear his 
character? He may be innocent; but is not 
the reduction of a great nation to comparative 
imbecility and insignificance, prima facie evi- 
dence of misconduct, which he and his friends 
are bound to repel?—All the Gentlemen who 
have spoken have dwelt largely upon the un- 
paralleled difficulties with which the late Mi- 
nister had to contend: here was the assump- 
tion of a fact without.any proof, Who ever 
began a war with such confidence? what Mi- 


nister had ever so few difficulties, in his own. 


estimation, either at home or abroad? If dif. 
ficulties did arise, he must prove that they 
were not produced by his own misconduct; 
and that without any tault of his, lre is obliged 
to ‘abandon all the. objects for which he went 
to war,- although his motto long was, 


Potuit que plurima‘virtis 
Esse fuit; toto certatumt est cofpér regni.” 


He had to struggle with financial embarrass- 
ments: when our trade was so extensive, when 
our credit was-so high, could these arise with. 
ott mismafagement? lt is possible that they 
might; bat: it: is too much to ask us, without 
inquiry and withoat-pfoof, to believe that they 
did. Dissensiomre|axed the-efforts ofthe con- 
fei and at last dissolved it: But were 
not all -hismeasures calculated: to produce-dis- 
cord-arid jealohsy? The grand object of the 
war was, to reduce the power of France; and 
to compel a-gdvertinient to abdicate which was 
incohsistent with:civil society. When the de 
striction ‘of a> government: was: sotght, what 
good effect could he prodtced by mi: 

itary operations in the West Indi¢s? The 
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‘influence of the rulers of France. 


fro4° 
loss of colonies had no effect in diminishing the 
The con- 
quest of Martinique being achieved by those 
who are most dear to me, I must ever reflect 
on it with pleasure; but this and subsequent 
successes in that quarter, did not in the re. 
motest degree advance the object of the war; 
the force sent thither was so much detached 
from that which should have been directed 
against the heart and vitals of the enemy. 
Was this the only evi! of this selfish and im: 
politic plan? Could we expect that the con- 
federacy would keep united, when it was seen 
that we were aiming at the aggrandizement of 
our own power? Distrust was generated, to- 
gether with a similar desire of plunder, in al! 
our allies. While we pursuing schemes 
of conquest in the West Indies, the Emperor 
attempted to gain a new barrier for himself in 


the Netherlands, and took possession of Valen.“ 


ciennes in his own uame. When we begun to 
struggle for what were called British. objects, 
when an attempt was made by our troops upon 
Dunkirk, dismay and disgrace attended our 
ill-directed efforts. These reverses are solely 
attributable to the fundamental error in the 
conduct of the war.—To shew tlie Right Hon, 
Gentleman’s own views of the facility of the 


task he had -undertaken, I would refer the 


House, Sir, to his repeated declarations of 
France being not only on the brink, but in 
the very gulf cf bankruptcy, According to 
him, her resources were completely exhausted, 
and she could not keep, an army in the field 
many weeks longer. What must be the Noble 
Lord’s notion-of the difficulties Ministers had 
to encounter, when he talked of marching to 
Paris ?—Sir, our situation, for which we are 
to thank the Right Hon. Gentleman, Is such 
as to justify a peace by far the most dangerous 


that the British nation ever concluded. The } 


sacrifices which we made by the preliminaries 
were very great; but many things have hap- 
pened since which ate extremely alarming, 
and which had the House and the country 
then known, their joy would have been greatly 
damped. The istand of Eiba has been seized 
under circtimstances which,:simce we are at 
peace with France, I forbear to state. italy 
has been’'annexed to France ; France-has gain 
possession of Louisiana; and, what! think 
no means ‘the Jeast important, by the non-re- 
newal of former treaties we have lost many 
commercial advantages; and a wide’ door 15 
opened for future altercation, and animasity: 
A Right Hon: Gentleman (Mr. Addington) 
prevent the usurps- 
sin tha 
them: . What is this but confession a 
d isexcluded from the affairs 
ce may. c on 
nent,.dnd that France & good 
late’ Minister affirmed, that the opening 
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Scheldt was such a violation of the rights of 
nations, that for that alone he would have 
counselled a war against France, Is the an- 
nexation of the island of Elba to be compared 
for one instant to the opening of the Scheldt? 
Yet it is permitted without a struggle ; and 
perhaps we did not even venture to remon- 
strate! To such a deplorable condition have 
the councils of the late Minister reduced us, 
that, after the preliminaries of peace, we are 
obliged to consent to a prodigious augmenta- 
tion of the power of the enemy. When this is 
the sad result of their measures, we are gravely 
called upon to hail him as our deliverer.” 


Lorp I amasked, whe- 
ther the ground of argument, on Jacobin prin- 
ciples, does not now exist in the same force 
and degree against the government of France, 

s it did when this country first opposed it on 
hat account?) ‘To which I will answer, that 
Jacobin principles not only do not exist in the 
same force and degree; but, they do not exist at 
all... The Hon, Gentleman has asked, if Jaco- 
bin principles did not give birth to the present 
government of France? ‘That is not the mode 
of considering the question; it is not material 
to consider what gave birth to the present go- 
vernment; the question is to us, what are its 
principles now? And in that respect there has 
been @ complete change in the government of 
France. The present government of France 
has published to the world a recantation of 
every principle of Jacobinism, and of every 
other principle from which danger was appre- 
hended, in a manner as satisfactory as the most 
Sanguine friend of the «war, or the most decided 
enemy of Facobin principles, can desire. However 
nay regret the fate of the House of Bour- 
bon, without considering whether that House 
ps likely to be restored or not in the course 

‘the war, yet if it had been for nothing more 
than a restoration of that House, the contest 
would not have been carried on; but the con- 
test here was owing to the entire change of 
preactones upon which the government had 

cen carried on; all principles of established 
sovernments had been overturned, and it 
would have been at any time sufficient ground 
for other countries to adopt measures for the 
resistance of such principles, as being utterly 
hostile to all government whatever, they being 
in their nature calculated to overturn all con- 
sututed authorities. I may. be asked, how- 
ver, what I think of the recantation that has 
been made-of those principles, and whether I 
think they give evidence of a recurrence to 
ancient principles? ‘To which I answer, 1 am 
aware that whatever may be the desire of per- 
Sons in France after such a conclusion, it will 
be unpossible for them to set up.an,establish- 
ent upop the best of models, for they must 
take their materials as they find them. In the 
‘Weamtime, full credits due to their profession, 
tar. regards. foreign powers, for they 

ave publicly-asked pardon of God and man, and 
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ancient established principles of govérnment ; 
and their measures, in every point I have been 
able to view them, have that tendency. It is 
an important consideration with reference to 
this peace, huaw far it would be prudent in this 
country, by a continuation of the war, to drive 
them again to revolutionary measures, where they 
must abandon the system of justice, moderation, and 
peace, which they have now adopted,” 


HOUSE OF LORDS, MAY 10TH, 1802. 


Lorp MinT0 rose to take the first opportu. 
nity that offered to him, during the various 
discussions that had taken place in that House 
on the subject of the late definitive treaty of 
peace, to express his sentiments upon that 
most lamentable and degrading measure; a 
measure, under all its circumstances, which 
could not fail to tarnish the glory and splen- 
dour which the British character had attained 
by her conduct during the war in the eves of 
adiniring Europe. Far distant from his coun- 
try, and a resident at Vienna during that pe- 
riod when so many countries of Europe shame- 
fully suffered themselves to be overrun by the 
French arms, when so many nations had al- 
ready submitted to French chains, and others, 
panic-struck by the successes of the Frenchy 
were on the point of submitting without-farther 
resistance, to bow under the French yoke, 
and receive laws at the dictation of the Con- 
sulate; it was his pride to observe, that Eng- 
land alone stood unshaken amidst the wreck of 
nations and governments; and at the moment 
when she was deserted on all sides. her 
allies, and left to contend single-handed with 
the enemy, she exhibited such an undaunted 
front to the foe, backed by so powerful a dis 
play of formidable strength and resources, as | 
excited the admiration and astonishment of sur. 
rounding nations. It was his fortune, in these 
moments of timidity and despair, which mark- 
ed the despondent feelings of other nations, 
to inspirit them by appeals to the examples of 
his country, and to endeavour at rallying their 
broken spirits and languid exertions in the 
common cause. But when the news of this 
ignominious peace, concluded after so many 
splendid achievements by the British arms in 
every quarter of the globe; at 4 moment when 
our flag waved triuniphant in every region of 
the universe; while we were masters of all the 
seas, and hourly adding new trophies to,our., 
fame, by some of the most brilliant feats of 
the whole war; he could not give credit to the 
assertion, but considered it as one of those 
habitual fallacies so notoriously propagated — 
throughout the war by France, from whom 
this intelligence first reached Vienna, But 
when he was convinced of the fact by an officjal — 
communication, the sensations of ‘sorrow, of — 
shame, and indignation, that he felt, were hot 
to be expressed ; and. he could have wished, — 
but in vain, to retract those representations of . 


€ope every thing. they can to revert to the 


| the undaunted sag unshaken fortitude of . 
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his country, which he had so often and so 
proudly urged to the ambassadors of other 
powers, in his endeavours to encourage them 
to renew and maintain the contest. But if 
with such decided advantages at the moment 
in our favour, covered with the glory of our 
successful efforts and victorious achievements, 
the Minister of bis Majesty had thought fir to 
sign the preliminaries upon terms so much and 
so degradingly beneath what this country, 
under such circumstanees, hada right to ex- 
pect and to demand, what must be the sen- 
sations of Europe, what its astonishment, at 
the final conclusion of a definitive peace (after 
a year of negotiation) so much worse for the 
country and 1@ most faithful allies, than the pre- 
liminaries stipulated; and this, too, in the very 
moment when France, by manceuvres of the 
most insidious fraud and violence, extended 
her territory, and enhanced, in a most formi- 
dable degree, her power and aggrandizement, 
under the new regulations of the Cisalpine, 
now called the Italian republic, and the frau- 
dulent juggle of obtaining possession of the 
island of Elba; acquisitions made with a de- 
gree of fraudulent audacity in the face of Eu- 
rope, and actually during the negotiation of a 
definitive treaty with this country; and this, 
without even a feasible pretence on one sice, 
or the least remonstrance to such proceedings 
on the other? The Noble Lord expatiated 
upon the importance of acquisitions to France, 
which not only gave her the command of nearly 
the whole peninsula of Italy, and bid fair to 
give her speedy possession of the Genoese ter- 
ritory, by joining the Ligurian with the Cisal- 
pine republic, but, by giving herthe island of 
Elba, gave her not only some of the most va- 
Juable maritime ports in that part of the Me- 
diterranean, but the absolute command of 
Leghorn; acquisitions which, considered with 
her new territories in Guiana and the West 
Indies, place her under circumstances more 
formidable than ever she befere stood in at the 
conclusion of any war with this country since 
the Revolution. He reprohated in strong 
terms the conclusion of a definitive treary, 
under new circumstances, that so totally 
changed the relative situation of the two coun- 
tries, and could not withhold his stronyest re- 

rehension of those who had advised his Ma- 
ins to put hjs signature to a treaty which 
could not fail to degrade this country in the 
eyes of all Europe. However, much as this 
treaty was to be reprehended by every man who 
had the honour or the interests of England at 
heart, since it was concluded, and his Majesty’s 
signature finally affixed thereto, it was far from 
his intention to excite against it public discon- 
tent or popular clamour;: on the contrary, he 
held it to be the duty of the country at large to 
maintain it with as much fidelity as if it had 
been in all respects the most eligible. All 
that remained for us to do, under such cir- 
cujustances, was, to be prepared to resist, 
with unity and effect, any aggression, in the 
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first instance, which the enemy might be in. 
duced, on the consciousness of his power, or 
the views of his ambition, to attempt. His 
Lordship concluded by moving an humble ad- 
dress to his Majesty, ** That there be laid be. 
‘¢ fore the House copies of such official com- 
‘¢ munications as had been’ made to him re- 
*¢ specting the late regulations in the Italian 
“republic with France; and also respecting 
surrender of the Tuscan possessions 
‘in the isle of Elba to the French repub- 


Lorp PetHam had no objection to lay be- 
fore the House, on this or any other important 
subject, any communications which his Ma- 
jesty should think fit to authorize. But Go- 
vernment had received no communications on 
the subject mentioned by the Noble Lora. 
He did not mean to follow the Noble Lora, 
through the whole of his reascnings and con- 
clusions ; in many of which, he would acknow- 
ledge his readiness to agree with the Noble 
Lord: and he did not hesitate to acknowledge 
to the Noble Lord, that his observations re- 
specting the manner by which France became 
possessed of the Cisalpine republic and the isle 
of Elba were well founded; and that those 
alterations, considered of themselves, would 
have sufficiently justified his Majesty’s servants 
in advising him to break off the treaty, and to 
renew the war. But under the consideration 
of all existing circumstances, it was thought 
best to conclude the definitive treaty. 


Lorp Darntey said, he had given a silent 
vote in support of the preliminaries; but he 
by no means considered himself as boumd > 
thereby to vote for the definitive treaty, which 
he considered materially different from the 
former; and therefore he should reserve his 
sentiments till that subjeet came regulatly 
before the House. 


‘Lory Carysrort could not avoid calling 
the attention of the House to the words of the 
Noble Secretary of State opposite to him; 
who, while he avowed the definitive treaty, 
yet declared that Government had received no 
communication whatever, even yet, upon ~ 
sybject of the Italian republic, or the isle © 
Kiba; which subject, the Noble Secretary 
himself acknowledged, would have been sul 
ficient to justify him in advising his Sovereign 
‘to break off the treaty and renew the war. |! 
would be most material then for the House 1 
know explicitly what were those other eoinet 
stances which rendered it eligible to cun¢ A 
a treaty of ‘peace, in the view aud contemp A] 
tian of such transactions on the part of foi 
openly passing during the negotiation of 
treaty. 


The question being put on Lord Minto’s 
motion, it was rejected, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 12TH, 1802. | 


Dr. LAURENCE rose and said, that, having 
given way for some days past to public and 
private business, he was happy to find himself 
at iength-at liberty to make the motion of 
which he had given notice. Nothing had 
passed on any other day, or on this (notwith- 
standing the Hattering picture that had been 
given of the state of public credit in the sister 
kingdom), that could induce him to abandon 
the opinion he entertained, that the treaty of 
peace lately signed was, in many respects, most 
tatal to the interest of the country. Let any: 
person consider of what importance to this 
country were its possessions in the East; and 
let him at the same time consider how the se- 
curity and well-being of these possessions were 
endangered by the non-tenewal of the treaties 

_ by which they. were heretofore protected. Let 
Pi be considered what advantages were given 
to the enemy by this neglect, or omission, or 
by whatever other. name it was to be called; 
_advantages which the enemy himself already 
exaggerated, He would content himself with 
a confined and limited consideration of the 
dangers to which our possessions in the East 
were exposed, though perhaps the whole were 
invalncd’ He moved for intormation, not so 
much for himself as for the House; he re- 
quired explanation, that the House might ac- 
cept it where it should appear satisfactory ; 
and he entered into discussion, that the facts 
might be fairly ascertained ; so that when the 
Ilouse should come to debate on another day 
the most extensive and important subject that 
had ever been before it, Gentlemen might not 
be involved in assertions, contradictions, and 
errors. If, in his attempt to explain this sub- 
ject to the House, he should fall short, he was 
happy that there were persons present, who, 
‘rom the share that they had taken in the trans- 
actions of India, were fully adequate to make 
up any deficiency on his part. He saw a Noble 
Lord (Hawkesbury) smile; but if he had any 
Conception of the magnitude of the interests 
Which he had bartered away, be must be satisfied 
that such gaiety but ill became him. The treaties 
between this country, and Trance, and Hol- 
land, relative to India, were few and short; 
but as the countries to which they related were 
‘o distant, it was hardly possible that Gentle- 
men could be so clear as to the necessity and 
‘effect of their particular provisions, a8 of those 
of the treaties affecting the contiguous coun- 
tries of Europe. When we were but simple 
merchants trading to the East, as all the na- 
tions of Europe had been previous to the con- 
quests made by this country, a barren rock on 
‘the coast of Newfoundland was beld to be an 
object of more importance then, than the set- 
tlement of Madras, the most valuable of that 
part of India where it was situated. From 
simple merchants we had advanced to the ex- 
ercis€ of a delegated authority under the peo- 
ple of the country ; in time our authority be- 
came paramount; and a people which was 
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the Greeks conquered it, became nothing in 
their own country. Wherever the rights of 
others had been invaded, he should not hesi- 
tate to condemn that invasion. ‘The authority 
of this country was substituted for that of the 
Great Mogul. He hoped that when he was 
forced to give an opinion on that substitution, 
he should give a sincere and honest opinion, 
but till called upon he should give no opinion. 
There was a question to come shortly before 
the House, in the discussion of which this mata 
ter might be somewhat elucidated ; for the pre- 
sent, he should only disclaim the necessity of 
being the advocate of every thing that this 
country might have chosen to do. ft was now 
necessary to see what rights had been asserted, 
though for his part he acknowledged no rights ; 
to see what claims had been set up by. France 
and Holland, and how those claims had been 
urged; to see what the triumphant treaty of 
1763 had done for the adjustment of these 
claims. First, as to what related to Coroman. 
del; France, in that treaty, renounced all the 
acquisitions she had made on the coast of Coro- 
mandel and Orissa since 1749. It had been 
said, that papers were unnecessary in debating 
a subject like this, for that history was suf. 
ficient. With pieasure and delight he appealed 


‘to ahistory so honourable as that of the perjod 


of which he now spoke, We were then un- 
assuming merchants, trading to the East, but 
perhaps more firmly established than nowy 
when the people of the country were disgusted 
with our ambitious encroachments. We were 
then satisfied withaneutrality; but the French, 
whose power was become more dangerous as 
it was more extended, were not so moderate, 
Dupleix, the first European governor who 
assumed the style of an eastern prince, invaded 
our rights, and roused exertions which suc+ 
ceeded in repelling him. In Bengal, at the 
same period, in consequence of a similar age 
gression, we had made a like exertion to vin- 
dicate ourselves, and by that exertion had 
acquired power. The French had acquired 
some power in Coromandel, and the five 
northern circars, of which we afterwards 
obtained a grant from the Mogul. By this 
grant our title was superior to theirs, They 
had, by subsequent treaties, formally ree 
nounced their claim; but, by the present 
treaty, that renunciation was done away, and 
a door opened for future contention. He now 
camé to Bengal. The French King had con- 
sented to kéep no troops, and to erect no fot- 
tification’ on that coast; there was now no- 
thing to hinder the French from dging so. 
There was no natural reason why they should 
not fortify themselves, and endeavour to ren- 
der their establishments 4s secure as possible. 


‘It was true, the sovereign of the country 


might objé¢t if these fortifications were carried 
to/afy improper length—( ¢ry of Hear! beard 
from the ministerial bénch );—but would the at- 
tempt to fortify be deemed a sufficient cause 
‘for war? There was no prohibjtion from for- 
tifying ii the present By former trea- 
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ties the French had acknowledged Mohammed 
’ Ali as sovereign of the Carnatic, and conse- 
quently had subscribed to our authority ; pos- 
gibly even from that family some persons 
-- might now be found whose title could be set 
up in opposition to ours. The stipulation in 
_ 3763, that no fortifications should be erected 
‘on the coast of Bengal, was so scrupulously 
adhered to in the negotiation of 1783, that 
when a stipulation was made fora ditch to 
carry off the water from the fort of Chander- 
nagore, a jealousy arose ; and it was not with- 
out a critical explanation, and a full security 
that nothing further would be attempted, that 
permission was given; and the delay arising 
from the arrangement of this maiter was the 
excuse stated by the Secretary of State for not 
bringing the definitive treaty to a more speedy 
conclusion. 
may, on the ground of application for the sur- 
render of persons taking refuge in them, again 
produce contention. ‘The convention of 1787 
granted a general exemption to all factories, 
and a general jurisdiction over all persons with- 
in certain limits. ‘The omission of any regula- 
tion to this cffect in the present treaty, might 
“renew the ancient jealousies. 
this, there were many glaims and pretensions 
arising out of the trade itself. The French, 
even when they were admitted to trade under 
our protection, refused to allow us to regulate 
‘their trade, and insisted on carrying it on in 
their own way; so that no advantage could be 
derived from it to the revenue of the Com- 
pany, which, when its collection was attempt- 
‘ed to be enforced, they often resisted with 
‘force. A perpetual correspondence was car- 
‘Yied on, on the subject of these aggressions ; 
s0 copious, and filled with facts so nume- 
rous, that a whole session would not be fit for 
the detail. The first objection to the treaty 
was in 1765, when Chandernagore was given 
up. Mr. Law objected against the strict en- 
forcement of the treaty, and required permis- 
sion to make lodgments for the protection of 
those engaged in the trade, which, together 
- with his other demands, was made the subject 
of a letter from Lord Clive. The complaints 
of foreigners would grow louder, unless the 
Company entered into an agreement to supply 
them with cargoes to a certain amount, out of 
the private trade of its servants. When Mr. 
’ Francis proposed to add a paragraph to the 
dispatches, saying that the Nabob of Arcot 
‘was a legal sovereign, Mr. Hastings was un- 
willing to do so. “The Dutch and Danes ap- 
plied to this country as the sovereign power, 
and, under the name of a protection, were 
nted an induigence; but they soon refused 
“tp submit to the payment of the duties, and’ 
\ We were compelled to exact them by force; 
- @ld so Tar did their contumacy extend, that in 
~ fime of ‘scarcity they exported corn, which 
they knew their colours would protect, though 
-& general embargo was laid. Nor could it be 
pad that the knowkdge of the embarrassinent 
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of this country, in consequence of the Ameri- 
can war, was the cause of this spirit of resist- 
ance; for it manifested itself in 1775, when 
the disturbances in America had only com- 
menced, and the knowledge of them could 
not yet have reached India. By the treaty of 
1783, his Britannic Majesty is to take such 
means as are in his power (not even then avow- 
ing the direct sovereignty) to procure certain 
facilities for the French trade: but two years 
had not elapsed when disputes arose which 
soon came to a question of force, and ended 
in the firing of a vessel; a transaction which 
Sir John Macpherson thought necessary to 
make the subject of a particular negotiation. 
Dr. Laurence then adverted to the treaty or 
1787, which caused a beard of justice to be 
holden, and in which the French brought for- 
ward their claims to the trade in India, part- 
cularly in the articles of salt, saltpetre, and 
opium, and which claims were only settled by 
a convention entered into with the Govern- 
ment of this country, in which they were 
allowed to traffic with our East India Com- 
pany on certain stipulations and fixed prices, 
in which it’ had been contended that our East 
India Company sustained a loss, but which 
he asserted was only a moderated gain. He 
then begged to call the attention of the House 
to the Dutch clainis. By the defiitive treaty 
in 1784, their carrying tradt was allowed, even 
to that of naval stores, and the freedom ot 
navigation in the Indian seas. At all times the 
Dutch were jealous of our obtaming any sets 
tlement between our possessions in India and 
China, which might enable us to send the 
commodities of Bengal to that vast empire, 
instead of carrying on our trade with it through 
the medium of dollars and bullion from Eng- 
land. ‘They were then jealous, he said, nant 
in those periods when they were in allianc 

and connexion with us: by the alliance formed 
between France and Holland in 17955 they 

had become alienated from this country, 4m 

might now bring forward claims which oath 
they would not have thought of. They ha 

now become closely connected with that val 
tion, which did not like any other we t “ 
the ultima ratio regum, which was calle - 
last reason of kings, but was now renee id 
first of the republic ; and if these claims sou ’ 
be advanced, we should havenot only Franc 

to contend with, but Holland also, with o ‘dl 
cruited navy. He then adverted to ve if 
of Good Hope, which he stated to be of ag 

tial consequence to this country, both 

of peace and war. It might be urged, he ig, 

in defence of the non-revival of former _, 
that we did not give up our rights, ee But, 

prepared to defend them to the 

though they had not -been revived 

it was surely worth while to revive Spec ein 

that part which protected our 

the East Indies. “Thus,” said 

stated what was stipulated: in our 
| former treaties, and is now relingwsicd, 
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9 them upon this point, namely, that it was 


.on the relative situation of this country and of 


to their prejudices. Having gone through a 


allowances to the prejudices of the inhabitants, 
4nd to make such regulations in our territories 


out giving my opinion whether the concession 
was voluntary, or extorted by force. It is not, 
however, in India, but here, that these affairs 
must be settled either by negotiation or force. 
We must now say, that in proportion to the 
magnitude of the concessions we have made, 
we are prepared to defend what remains to 
the last.”” He concluded by moving, * That 
«there be laid before this House an account 
“‘of the acquisitions made, or pretended to 
“be made, by his Most Christian Majesty on 
“ the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, between 
« the years 1748 and 1763.” 


Mr. DunpaAs said, that, whether our situa- 
tion was to be decided by negotiation or by 
the sword, in India or elsewhere, as the Learn- 
ed Gentleman had stated, he would dare say, 
that there was no difference of opinion between 


essential to the interests of this country, where- 
ever our claims were to be supported, and 
where our rights were clear and indisputable, 
not todo any thing ourselves to bring these 
rights into doubt. He stated it, as a general 
maxim, on which he apprehended there was 
no difference of opinion in that House or else- 
where; and yet, notwithstanding no doubt 
was entertained of the truth of this general 
maxim, he was afraid that, if motions like 
these were persevered in, much difference of 
opinion would arise upen the application of 
that principle; his proposition was such as he 
held to. be clear as the sun at noon-day, 
namely, that no doubt could be entertained 


France in India. No doubt had been expressed 
upon that subject till lately in that House, nor 
would any doubt be entertained. elsewhere, 
but by bringing forward speculations of our | 
own in that House, and making that doubtful 
in debate which was long acknowledged to be 
clear in principle.. He then entered into an. 
historical detail of the rise and progress of the 
British power in India, the contests which had 
taken place from the earliest periods, and the 
share taken therein by the French, in order to 
uppose our progress in Jndia, down to the 
period in-which Lord Clive had so distinguished 
hunself ; to whom, for his valour as a soldier, 
aud wisdom as a statesman, he paid the highest 
compliments; the result of whose measures he 
stated to have consummated the British power 
in Judia, and settled our sovereignty there by 
right of conquest, which right he.reconciled 
to the inhabitants by the wise respect he paid 


history of these. events, and having given a 
compendious account. of the progress, of th: 

ogul empire, and of its revolutions for eight, 
centuries, Le proceeded to state the conciu- 
Ston which, he drew from. all these premises ; 
which conclusion was this, “ That though we 
may feel it just and,expedient.to, make such 
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as we may please, or think advisable, -yct 
with regard to European powers, to them 
we say freely and distinctly, He Aave gained 
this country by our arms, and by our arms we 
will keep it.”” For upon all the grounds which 
he had already stated, it was manifest that the 
-provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, &c. had 
come to Great Britain by conquest,’ as much 
as any countryeever came into the hands of 
another ; and from the period wlien it became 
so under the government of Lord Clive to the 
present day, the French never had, directly or 
indirectly, from the treaty of 1763, any right 
whatever to interfere with the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, &c.; but that they 
were by right of conquest subject to the so- 
vereignty of the King of Great Britain to all 
intents and purposes; which sovereignty was 
to be exercised through the medium of the 
India Company, and through the different or- 
gans established for the preservation of our 
provinces, as much as any other part of his 
Majesty’s dominions. He need not dwell upon 
these points; the facts were clear and well 
authenticated in the history of those domi- 
nions; and therefore he laid it down as a clear 
and indisputable proposition, that what we 
had gained thus by conquest, was to be con- 
sidered with reference to any other European 
power, as totaily subject to our sovereignty, 
without any interference of theirs, that we 
were actually the sovereigns of India, and no 
European power had any right whatever to dis- 
pute our title to this power, which we possess 
de facta. Such was the state of the British 
power in India; the situation of France was 
extremely different, without one inch of ter- 
ritory, except what they might claim by the 
definitive treaty under consideration. He would 
beg the House to pause for a moment, and 
then ask itself this question, Was there a’man 
within hearing of his voice who had any doubt 
whatever as to these facts at this moment? 
Certainly none.—Was there any one man with- 
in hearing of his voice who thought, that if 
these facts, and the right arising out of them, 
were to be called in question, ¢dis country 
would not go the length of risking its last stake 

to support those rights, and refuse giving up one 
iota of them? We had no reason to be satis- 
fied in any point of curiosity, by asking why 

it was expedient in the present moment to 

avoid references to ancient treaties in the pres 
sent definitive treaty of peace. It was a sub- 

ject upon which he did not think it necessary 

to dwell at present; it was sufficien, for bim 

to say, that there was no diminutiom thereby. 
ot our power in India, no foundatiom whatever 

for any other to dispute our sovereignty there, 

nor any thing which entitled others to;contest 

with us the rights upon which that sovereignty 

was founded. Nor was thatall: he would go 

farther,,and he mistook greatly if.any 

doubt was now entertained, that, with regard 

to Great Britain, her sovereignty in India stood 


at that. moment upon a better footing than if 
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the former treaties had been renewed by it. 
By the treaty of 1783, which was unquestion- 


entered into on the subject of Indian affairs, 
it was the business of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and a very laborious one it was, in the 
convention of 1787, to do away the evil crea- 
ted by the treaty of 1733. By that of 1783, 
our sovereignty in India was rendered dis- 
putable; by the convention of 1787, our so- 
wereignty was re-established. Having expati- 
-ated at considerable length upon the merits of 
the convention of 1787, and the demerits of 
the treaty of 1783, he proceeded to say, that, 
had the treaty now upon the table renewed 
any former treaty, it would have been impos- 
sible to refer to the convention of 1787, with- 
out also renewing the contests which were 
brought forward in 1783. It would have been 
impossible to have introduced the one, with- 
out also calling for an explanation of the other ; 
and therefore the affairs of that country were 
much better, considering all the circumstances 
of the relative situation of this country and of | 
France, in suftering all treaties whatever to be 
passed over in silence. We might, perhaps, 
by renewing some of the declarations and ad- | 
missions of our sovereignty in India, as settled | 
by the convention of 1787, have employed | 
some antidote against the evil of which we had | 
too much reason to complain; but it was | 
manifest to him that we could not have such 

antidote without having also a certain portion | 
of the poison, by the renewal of any discus-_ 
sion whatever upon the subject of treaties; 
and therefore he had no difficulty whatever in 
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French should be disposed to renew the 
pretensions of 1783, or any other period, 
they would be prevented from so doing by « 
few scraps of paper being laid on the’ table of 
that House, a species of artillery that would no 
be equal to the operation of a single field-piece for 
half a minute? But the Learned Gentlemay 
would say, that the treaty of 1783 would esta- 
blish the disposition of the French at that tine 
to dispute our sovereignty in India; it would, 
indeed, establish that which there wasnoneced of 
establishing, because the thing was well known. 
The French did on that occasion, as they would 
do on every other occasion, provided they 
thought they could succeed in the attempt 
namely, endeavour to diminish the greatness 
of this country, and enlarge their own; but, 
in proportion as they were disposed to be hos- 
tile to our interest, or querulous while we en- 
joyed our advantages, he had no difficulty in ~ 
saying, it was the wisdom of this country, in 
the same proportion, to wait until those claims 


| were made which Gentlemen spoke of with so 


much apprehension, and in the mean time to 
stand upon our right, our paramount right of 
sovereignty. What course the French would 
take to enlarge their commercial interest ‘in 
India, was not for us to anticipate. It was 
enough for us, that if they endeavoured to do 
so by the exertions of individuals, or other- 
wise, they could never do so without being 
liable to be interrupted by this country. If 
they were to try to erect commercial factories, 
or to do any thing that interfered with our so- 
vereignty in India, we should be fully war- 
ranted, and, what was better, we were in pos- 


saying, that upon a review of the whole con- | session of means, to resist such an attempt. 
dition of our affairs, considered with relation | But those means would not ‘be increased by a 
to those of France, qwe were infinitely better in | few papers being laid before the House : such 


passing the subject over in silence, than we should ; documents would not help us to any argue | 


have been in endeavouring to renew any of them. | ments which we had not already, for the pro- 
He confessed, he said, that when the rumour | priety of resisting such attempts; thank God 
reached him, that the provisions of the con- | we had never wanted arguments to resist the 
vention of 1787 were left out of the present , encroachments of the French on our sovere!gn 
treaty, he shrunk under an apprehension that | power in India, nor had we wanted strength 
our power in India would be destroyed; and | for that purpose. From’ all this it was pet 
he was the more alarmed when he heard it | fectly lear, that before the French could ex- 
said, that.this was brought about in conse- | ercise any trade in India, they must come to 
quence.of the views of France to undermine, us in the character of suppliants for nothing 
aml finally to overturn, our sovereignty in that they had yet obtained would enable them 
India. This led him to turn the subject very to carry on trade in India without our leave. 
seriously in his mind, and to look at all the He had stated the difference between the wir? 
ancient documerts, to consider the whole mat- | of 1783 and the convention of 1787, alreacy- 
ter deliberately; and the result was, that it | He had'to observe, that we were not now 1 @ 
was infinitely better for us to have noreference situation ‘similar to that in which we stood e 
Whatev:, to any treaty, as he had already | 1787. There was how no freaty In ena 
_statéd:, .But the Learned Gentleman asked, if | between us and France, nor any regulation © 

the House could really think that we could be | the subject of: India, ‘except’ the’sin le 
secure ;in India against the ambitious claims of | in'the conveition now’ upon the table _of 
France, 2s they had appeared in 1783, and Houses And with regard to the trade of 
which were done away in 17872 Did he really | “if any they were to Nave, they th 
think we were-safe now, without having ré-| have it only through ‘the indulgence © cid 
ucwed, bythe present treaty, the provisions | British power in India; and ‘therefore he obi 
o£ the convention.of 1787? This he wovild again, we were better off as the case sme 
aniwers, by putting:to the Learned: | apon'the present treaty of peace, than 
this question : Did ‘be really think, that if- the had renewed of the former treaties: 
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ever matter of complaint was to be urged, or 
rather of lamentation, upon this subject, it 
could only be, that his Majesty’s government 
did not settle the whole of the provisions of all 
former treaties, by taking notice of them all, 
and finally adjusting them all. ‘This, however 
in the abstract it might appear desirable, ought 
not to have been attempted in the present 
case, because it would have been impossible 
to accomplish it, without protracting the ne- 
gotiation to a length that would have been in- 


consistent with the interests of the states of | 
Europe. The articles in all these treaties must | 
is not one man in this House who would feel 


have been all gone over, if any of them were 
noticed; in the course of which a thousand 
explanations. would become necessary, and 
which might have made the negotiation in 
many respects appear to some, idle and ridicu- 
lous. But there were. other considerations 


ywhich, he hoped, would operate on the con-_ 
duct of those who may have the future direc- | 


tion of the affairs of India; and they related 
to other powers, as well as to the French and 


ourselves in India; we were not to consider | 


merely our owr concerns and those of France 
in India. He stated it as a solid ground of 
consideration for the East India Company, to 
regulate, not only the trade of the French, 
but to look to the regulation of other subjects, 
to have an eye upon other commercial con- 
nexions. 
pulate these things in negotiation, and finally 
determine them by treaty? ‘To which he would 
answer, It is much better as it is, for at pre- 
sent we have the sovereignty of India; and he 


would ask, if it appeared to any Member of | 


that House to be a wise course to exclude the 
Government of this country from all discre- 
tionary power to regulate the trade. of India? 
Ir the French, or: any other power, should 


Aclaim the right of carrying their goods up the 


Ganges, or to.do any other act, was it not 
sufficient that we had the power to prevent 
them? The French trade in India, the Dutch 
trade in India, and the trade of other powers 
in India, might go hand in hand, so that it 
Was not detrimental to us; but if detrimental 
to us, we had the power to stop it, and that 
was enough for. our present purpose at least. 
He wanted this subject to be considered upon 
a large and comprehensive scale, and not con- 
fined merely to ourselves and France. He did 
not mean to pretend, or to insinuate, that he 
Was ID possession.of the reasons which actu- 
ated his Majesty’s servants upon this occasion, 
when they came to the conclusion which was 
now before the public ; but he felt himself en- 
titled to state, that if they had done that 
Which some Gentlemen blamed them for. not 
doing, they would have put it out of. their 
©wn power to do their country. much service, 
which they will now be enabled to rendez by 
consulting those who are best qualified to ad- 
vise them, and that more especially on the 
affairs of India. But when he heard it.said 
that Prance was hostile in its disposition to- 
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wards the trade of this country, and was en« 
deavouring to prevail on Holland, Spain, and 
other countries to do all they could to dis~ 
courage our trade, and to prohibit some of %. 
in their dominions, he would ask, Are they 
so? And if they be, is this the precise period 
in which you would make them a voluntary 
gift of commerce in India, when you are 
doubtful in what relation they choose ta 


But it might be said, Why not sti-_ 


stand with you in regard to other commercial 
connexions? “ I own,” said he, “this is a: 
subject on which I feel deeply; I have it much 
at heart; and when I say that, lam sure there 


‘more sorrow than I should, if I conceived it 
possible for you to surrender any one of the 
rights of which I have been speaking. At the 
same time that I feel these reasons I have been 
stating, I desire not to be misrepresented; I 
am one of the last men in the world (my con- 
duct, I think, proves it) who would wish to 
plead for the system of this country narrow- 
ing the trade of foreigners in India: ever since 


of India, my maxim has been to enlarge that 
trade; and that we might as well attempt to 
prohibit any foreigners from buying our manu- 
tactures of Yorkshire or of Birmingham, or 
‘any other manufacture of this country, as 
| prohibit foreigners from trading with our ter- 
ritories in India. But I should guard against 
misconception of this opinion of mine. When 
I say we should not prevent the French, or 
any other nation, from trading with our ter- 
_ritorial provinces in India, I mean to say, that 
I am not afraid of them as merchants; I am 
not unwilling to give them a boon as mer- 
chants, with a chance of reciprocity, and I 
ask no more; but I think I am not going too 
far, when J desire this country to guard against 
that which I know the French have endeavours 
ed to make, and will endeavour to make, if 
they see any probability of its success; 1 mean 
| an encroachment on your sovereignty in India, 
This they have done; and if an opportunity 
offers, this they will do under the pretence of 
pursuing trade. ‘They will ask you civilly, for 
in no other way can they ask it, to allow them 
to do a number of things for the purpose of 
carrying on trade, when their object will be 
to encroach upon your sovereignty. 
in this way that they formerly endeavoured to 
encroach upon your sovereignty in 1787, when 
they told us they could not recover their debts 
without a certain enlargement of power in India’ 
we resisted that directly; and I hope this will 


be the conduct of this country in future, The 
very first article insisted upon by Lord Aucks — 


land in £784 that nothing “in ‘the most 


distant degree touching’ our sovereignty im 
India would, on any terms or conditions whats © 


ever, be ascerttedto On the ‘part of this coun- 


try. I hope it is not presumptuous in me to” 


say, that J trast his Majesty’s Government will 
adopt the same principle, “and stand upon the 
same ground as we did then 5 and if we do 80, 


I thought I understood any thing of the affairs’ 
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J will venture to say there will be no danger: 
depart from. that principle, and your sove- 
yeignty will be first undermined, then attacked, 
and, perhaps, finally overthrown. As to what 
may be attempted by France, even with all 
your caution, f cannot say you will have no 
difficulty, for I am not going to be guarantee 
for the moderation of the French; but what I 
contend for is, that you have now better means 
than you would have had by the renewal of 
any treaty; better means than you ever had, 
of preventing encroachment upon your sove- 
reignty in India. But we have not before us 
any proof, nor is it insinuated, that the French 
nation themselves are bringing forward any 
such claim as we hear stated on their behalf: 
will rt not be time enough, when they do bring 
forward those claims, for Government to resist 
them? But surely when we agree that their 
claims are dangerous, and cannot be admitted, 
it is singular to pursue this as a subject of de- 
clamation in the Houses of Parliament. I say, 
this ought not to be done; for we all know, 
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| saying, that Ministers, if they allow our sove- 
reignty in India. to be touched, will be withoug 


an apology, and that therefore he will now be so 


good AS TO PUT HIS MOTION IN HIS POCKET. 
It is my solemn conviction, that if we. were 
now to give way. to these hypothetical cases 
which are stated, and entertain these motions, 
instead of strengthening, we should weaken 
the rights of the British empire.” 


Mr. T. GrReNnvILve said, there must have 
been a broad line of misconception between 
the view of the subject taken by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dundas) and his, before 
the Right Hon. Gentleman could have stated 
it in the manner he had done. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had stated doubts as to the 
propriety of this motipn, because, whether 
our claims were to be decided by negotiation 


or by the sword, “ surely,” said the Right" 


Hon. Gentleman, “ it was not wise to bring 
‘¢ forward doubts relative to our own claims, 
“which were perfectly clear.” He agreed 


that what passes in this House, or inthe other | with the Right Hon. Gentleman in this point ; 
House of Parliament, transpires to the people | but how did the argument apply to France? 


of this country; and [ cannot concur with 
those. who wish to make the people of this 
I am cer- 


| The Right Hon. Gentleman had asserted, that 


this country pgssessed a clear right of sove- 
reignty in the East Indies; but having stated 


tainly one of those who cannot give an appro- | this, what did the latter part of his speech 


bation of all the articles of peace; but is it 
doing good to this country to keep this ques- 
tion up, and to endeavour to make the people 
dislike it? Gentlemen complain of the pride 
and arrogance of France: Is this the way to 
make her less proud or arrogant? certainly 
not; and therefore I cannot see the wisdom of 
stating these claims, which we all know and 
feeb cannot be admitted, and which nobody 
asserts to have been made. I have stated what 
appeared to me to be the true substantial rights 
and.interests of this country on the subject of 
Indian affairs ; upon these rights and principles 
lL, desire to stand, and I have stated what 
course I think this country ought to pursue to 
preserve those rights entire. 1 am aware that 
hy so. stating them, and by so recommending 
the ‘course to be pursued, I impose on the 


refer to? that the claim which England has 
asserted, -has been and is disputed; how, 
therefore, did the argument of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman apply ?. He did not state doubts, 
but said, that at all periods France had dis- 
puted our claims in India, , Of what conse- 
quence to the question were the victories and 
conquests of Lord Clive, or the sovereignty 
we obtained in India? That sovereignty, as 
well as whatever rights we claimed, were still 
disputed by France. He did not mean to say 


nual state of war; but the latter never aban- 
doned her claims, and this state of things pro- 
duced the convention of 1787, which was 4 
compromise of claims. His Right Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dundas) had stated, that the non-renewal 
of the treaty of 1783, and the convention of 


shoulders of his Majesty’s Government an 
awful and tremendous responsibility ;. for if 
you depart an feta from your sovereignty in 
India, and allow.others to encreach on you, 
or any way to diminish the force of that para- 
mount sovereignty, you will lay the founda- 
tion of the overthrow of your power in India. 
If, being possessed of that mighty empire, and 
ot the means to assert and vindicate your right, 
you allow others to injure it by any act of ex- 
coutive government, I shall not receive any 
apology for the Ministers who shall suffer that 
to: be done, under any pretence that the French 
had claimed these-things before, or under any 
other pretence. whatsoever, because you are 
now”. more than ever possessed of means to 
prevent it... Lapprebend the Learned Gentleman 
whe brought thes subject forward is of the same 


1787, was more advantageous to this country 
than the renewal of them would have been: 
this was the first time, he believed, that his 
Right Hon. Friend had sat in judgment on the 
treaty of 1733. He desired to know, how~ 
ever, whether in. many, situations it was not 
more advisable to possess a limited right by 
convention, than to rest upon a-general, but 
unacknowledged right ; because, by obtain'ng 
a limited right by convention, we obtained a 
the same time, a recognition of the wh or 
right. His Right. Ho», Frend had asked, 
What advantage was to be derived from Nair | 
a few scraps of paper on the table ? This m , 
him in mind of a question formerly asked na 
a subject relative tothe East India Gangs’ 
What. was.a charter?,a, scroll, of 
with a piece of ,wax, at the, end 


hope be will eencur vith me in| 


mode of argument, -bowever, could aor 


that this country and France were in a contl- © 
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awry that Consideration to which important 
documents were entitled. The object of his 
Hon. Friend (Dr. Laurence) was to shew what 
France might chim against this country. With 
respect t6 the navigation of the eastern seas, 
his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Dundas) had treat- 
ed this subject with considerable levity: he 
conld not consider it as a matter which ought 
to be treated with levity. It was not the claims 
of the Dutch republic, as settled by treaty, 
that formed the ohject of consideration; but 
his Mon. Friend (Dr. Lauretice) had stated the 
dangers which might result from the cla:ms of 
the Dutch republic in its present state of ser- 
vitude, when it could only be considered as a 


fied with France. He expected that some ob- 
jection would have been made to the produc- 
tion of the papers move! for by his Hon. 
riend; but, instead of this, he could hear 
nothing but a laugh against it, and an advice 
to his Hon. Friend to put the motion into his 
pocket. To such a sweeping kind of argu- 
ment if was scarcely possible to give any an- 
swer. ‘The House would recollect, that no 
doubt was thrown wpon the claims upon this 
country: he admitted that they were clear; 
but were they clear and undisputed? This 
was the point. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had spoken as to the prudence of stating the 
claims which France might make relafive to 
our possessions in the East Indies: but as to 
the cession of the Cape and Cochin, his Right 
Hon. Friend had not said a single word. Was 
‘ta light matter that the Cape and Cochin 
should be put into the hands of France, before 
we knew the disposition of the enemy with 
respect to India, and that France should assert 
her claims with the Cape and Cochin in her 
possession? If this was thought a matter fit 
iD be discussed, now was the moment for dis- 
cussion. ‘Phese observations were not made for 
the purpose of querulously objecting to the 
treaty of peace; no such thing: he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the danger 
hanging over the country; how was it to be 
relieved, and by what- suggestion of human 
prudence? Was it wished to ask the enemy, 
if he agreed to our right cf sovereignty in 
India? and would they give him the Cape and 
Cochin to know whether he agreed to it or 
not? and if he did not, were they in as good 
a situation as before? When all former obli- 
cations were done away, was it not necessary 
to resort ‘fo new eonventions? None were 
now offered in the place of those abrogated ; 
and did the House feel secure in this situation? 
as It Not necessary to know the intentions 
~ France with respect to India?’ It was not 
ikely that 'twelvé moriths would pass before 
cither France would make claims in that coun- 
try, which we éould not agree to, or this 
Frame would exercise rights there which 
; he: would resist: was it then prudent in 
's country, before she knew the disposition 


of France with respect to thi¢ subject, to give | 


Vou, JI, 
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out of her hands the Cape and Cochin? No 
argument whatever had been adduced against 


the motion, which he should certainly ‘sup- 
port. 


Lorp Hawxessury.—* I am glad to hear 
the Hon. Gentleman say, that neither he, or, 
in his opinion, any man in this House, or the 
country, entertains any doubt of our nght of 
sovereignty in the East Indies. He says, how- 
ever, that the French entertain doubts, and 
therefore there should be an explanation. 
Now, in the present state of things, | contend 
there is no ground to suppose that the French 
do entertain any doubt upon the subject. The 


member of the French republic, and as identi- | doubts of France were built upen the ancient 


firmans, and ‘the treaty of 1783. Now, if 
these firmans and the treaty of 1783 be at an 
end, what ground is there to suppose that 
France does not recognise our right of sove- 
reignty? Allthe Asiatic and European powers 
have acknowledged that right. In all negotia- 
tions, even in those with France, England has: 
been styled The Government of India. I ade: 
mit that you came into that sovereignty sub- 
ject to the engagements which were binding 
upon the powers you succeeded. These fir- 
mans might therefore be considered in force 
after the commencement of our sovereignty. 
It will not, however, be contended, that they- 
grant more than indulgences; and I adinit that 
there were disputes about which of them were 
to be considered good, and which bad. I ad- 
mit also, that, as they were binding upon our 
predecessor the Mogul, so they were binding 
upon us. But the subsequent war destroys 
them, as it would any other treaties; and the 
peace of 1783, which acknowledges our sove- 
reignty, does not renew them. Against this, 
it is said that France renewed these claims.be- 
tween 1783 and 1787: but upon what ground 
did she do so? why, upon the 13th article of 
the treaty of 1783. Fiance says, By that arti- 
cle you undertook to restore my ancient 
trade; and, of course, she brought forward 
these ancient firmans, to shew what that trade 
was. Now this is put an end to by the treaty 
of 1787; for what does it say? Not that 
doubts are entertained of our sovereignty, but 
that its object is to explain the 13th article of 
the peace of 1783. Now if this statement be 
correct, it follows, that the claims of France 


might have been formerly well founded under : 


the treaty of 1783; but that the treaty of 783 
ahd the ancient firmans being now at an end, 
our right of sovereignty is clear. Now, Sir, 

with respect to the non-renewal of the con-; 
vention of 1787, the 13th article of the treaty 

of 1783 was loose, and therefore the convene. 
tion was wiscly intended to meet the difficulties ° 
arising from that article of 1787 at that time; ~ 
but still the convention of 1787 left many 

points undecided that might’ be brought for-: 
ward, and therefore it was proper to preclude: 
that consequence, The convention of: 1787 
recites the deubtful peace ot 
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1783; therefore, by renewing it, you would | 
renew the article of 1783. Now if we are re- 
cognised as sovereigns of India, if France as to 
it has no other claim than any other country 
in Europe, how can our right be rendered 
more clear? It is objected, that we have no 
security that a claim will not be brought for- 
ward. I have shewn that it cannot be brought 
forward upon good grounds. That France 
may not do so, I cannot say; but I do say, 
tat if there be any point which France is not 
likely to dispute, it would be this (before the 
present discussion). This I: say from what 
passed in the course of the negotiation, in | 
which, however conducted, a man may be 
able to see the points which the party is likely 
to consider most important. As to my reason 
for refusing the papers, to some of them I 
have objections; others of them are, I admit, 
such as have been granted; but after the man- 
ner in which the question is started, I think 
we should stop here, and negative them all.” 


Dr.. LAuRENCE observed, that, from the 
manner ja which his first motion had been 
treated, jt would, perhaps, be thought proper 
that he should put the others in his pocket, as 
he had been advised to do by a Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman. Motives of public duty, 
however, as well as of private friendship, in- 
duced him to submit them to the House. 
‘Their object was to shew, that the convention 
of 1787 was in itself a beneficial arrangement 
to the East India Company, independent of its 
putting an end to all claims of sovereignty on 
the part of the French. He then made a series 
of motions for the following papers, which 
met the same fate—* An Account of the Cus- 
toms of Bengal, distinguishing each year, since 
the acquisition of the Duwanni—The Price of 
Salt, as fixed by the Governor-general at Cal- 
eutta, in the year 1768—An Account of the 
Revenue on Salt, from the acquisition of the 
Duwanni to the present time—The quantity of 
Saltpetre and Opium sold to and by the Com- 
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propriety of his conduct was so firmly im. 
pressed on his mind, that he was surprised at 
any insinuation of irregularity. ‘The fact was, 
that himself and his Noble Friends had put 
the House in possession of arguments against 
the treaty, while those whose duty it was to 
have stated their reasons in its favour had not 
thought proper to defend it. The unfairness 
and irregularity, if any, was on the side of 
those who had reserved the detail of their 
arguments to a general debate, in which it 
was impossible to come to an issue on the va- 
rious points connected with the subject. He 
was far from wishing to impute unfairness to 
any of their Lordships. ‘They had considered 
that discussion should not precede decision; 
he had thought that the most favourable thing 
he could do with regard to the House was to 


court repeated discussion previous to decision. | 


In this situation the question was now submit, 


ted, and he rose to offer such a motion as re- 
sulted from the sentiments that he entertained. 
In doing this, the first argument with which 
he had to contend was one which had equally 
been resorted to in and out of the House. It 
was asked, What was the use of discussion 
now, when peace was concluded? Was it 
wished to overthrow the treaty? If not, what 
benefit could arise from debating upon the 
subject of it? He should be sorry to bring 
forward any motion, if he had it not in his 
power to meet such an argument as that was. 
Whatever disadvantages might arise to the 
country from this unfortunate treaty, he would 
be one of the first to say, it was concluded by 
the power which had the right, by the consti: 
tution of the country, to conclude It; and 
therefore, whatever were its terms, Parliament 
was bound to accede to it. It was ratified by 
his Majesty, and the great seal of the rece 
affixed to it; consequently it was rethpune 

and not to carry it into effect would be to adc 
disaster to disaster, dishonour to the loss of 
casioned by the treaty, and to impeach a 
national integrity. The first proposition 5¢ 
should make to the House was, to declare t 


graphs in Dispatches front Bengal, touching | his Majesty their opinion, that the public _ 
the claims of the French, from 1765 to 1787— was pledged to the observance of the peace; 


A Copy of the Governor-gencral’S Minute at 


the Secret Consultation, on the 31st July 1775 
— A Statement of the Claims of the Dutch to 
the. Navigation of the Indian Seas, previous to 
the year 1784—And a Copy of the ‘Treaty of 
Alliance entered into between the French and 
Batavian Republics in the year 1795.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS, MAY 123TH, 1802. 
‘ The order of the day, for taking into con- 
gideration the definitive treaty, being read, 


‘Lorp)Grenvi_e said, he should offer no the dangerous tendency of its provisions, 
apology for having exerted his endeavours that | 


that it was an obligation binding upon a 
country to maintain it inviolate. After lr 
a declaration, what objection could 
be urged against the discussion of the osu 
the treaty? What inconvenience could Seis 
from pointing out to the country the a em 
effects likely to proceed from them? W y) bs 
he not to be allowed to urge the pend “9 
a mark upon those impolitic and 

sters who had negotiated such a trea 
whose counsels had concluded it? It ost 
his wish to interrupt the treaty, House 
was made; but only to lay before the 


future Ministers might be warned against > 


their Lordships might acquire previous inform- | vising a measure 80 disadvantageous state 
atiom upomthe diiferent points te which the | country. The object of whatjhe should | te 


treaty reterscd. The necessity and | 
‘ 


to their Lordships was prospective 5 
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ascertain the. situation in which the country 
stood now the peace was settled, and its terms 
agreed to; it was to point out the state of 
danger in which the country was involved by 
the treaty, not for the purpose of shunning 
the danger, but of exciting the country to 
adopt the real line of courage by preparing to 
meet it. Such was the view with which he 
had desired the attendance of their Lordships 
this day. He should propose to them to lay 
before his Majesty an address, expressive of 
their determination to preserve inviolate the 
treaty; but, having done so, to represent to 
his Majesty the state of the country, and the 
means of avoiding the danger which threatened 
it. This was what he conceived it was the 
duty of their Lordships, as legislators, to per- 
form; and it should be his task to point out 
his reasons for doing so. For this purpose, it 

as necessary to advert to the arguments which 

ad been advanced against the preliminary arti- 
cles, and the events which had taken place 
since. He had already stated to the House 
his objections to the preliminary treaty: if the 


definitive treaty had been conformable to the 


preliminary articles, and the relative situation 
of France and Spain had not altered by inter- 
vening circumstances, however he might have 
been disposed to have protested against the 
definitive treaty, he should not have thought 
it necessary to have proposed to the House 
the adoption of any new measure; but he 
found that all the grounds of the pretensions 
on the part of France, as contained in the pre- 
liminary treaty, had not only been confirmed 
by the definitive treaty, but exceeded. The 
terms of the latter, were therefore infinitely 
nore prejudicial than the former. He could 
not avoid calling the attention of the House to 
what had been the arguments used against the 
grctuninary articles. It had been stated, that 

i all negotiations for peace there were two 
grounds or bases necessary to be adhered to: 
When, after a long contest between two na- 
tons, the respective governments were con- 
sidering how they might restore the blessings 
of peace and tranquillity, the basis on which 
the negotiation preceeded was, either the 
status ante beljum (the actual situation in which 
the parties stood before the war), or the situ- 
ation in which they stood at the time of the 
Negotiation, which was called the uti possidetis. 
Instead of the negotiators of the definitive 
treaty proceeding distinctly upon one of these 
grounds, they had applied both in the most 
Prejudicial manner possible to this country. 


hey had referred to the status ante bellum 


‘With regard to England, by giving up all she 
had taken during the war 1 enees and they 
bad adopted the uti possidetis as to France, by 
Caving her in possession of all that she had ac- 
uired, It was obvious, that at the commence- 
ment of negotiation each country was in pos- 
Session of some advantage which operated to. 


the disadvantage of the other. It was,to our 


5 disadvantage that France possessed so much 
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power on the continent, and it, was to the dies: 


advantage of France that we, by the superior 
skill aud valour of our navy, were possessed 
of the colonies of France and Spain. ‘The 
arrangement to have been desired was, that 
we should have diminished the power ot France 
upon the continent, in proportion to our sacri+ 
fices with respect to the colonies that we had 
taken, If France could not have been pers 
suaded to that, then it was our duty to have 
extended our maritime power, for the pur- 
poses of compelling her. As far as appeared 
by the treaty, Ministers had made no attempt 
whatever to reduce the power of France on 
the continent, but had, by concessions abroad, 
given her the means of weakening our colo- 
nial strength. This was not acting upon the 
principle adopted by Lord Chatham at the 
peace of 1763. That enlightened statesman 
had always considered that every preliminary 
treaty should be as definitive as possible. If 
the preliminary articles of 1763 were compared 
with the definitive, it would appear that there 
was scarcely any difference between them; 
while the direct contrary was the case with re- 
gard to the present treaty. By the incapacity 
of the negotiators, they had left themselves to 
treat with France during the pendency of a 
naval armistice. The question before that ar- 
mistice was, whether this country would suf- 
fer the fleets of France, which were blockaded 
in the mouths of their harbours, to stir out. 
But what did occur immediately after the pre- 
liminary treaty? In direct opposition to our 
entreaties and threats, France sent an arma- 
ment to the West Indies, and imposed on this 
country the necessity of also sending to the 
West Indies a naval force more than double of 
any that we had sent during the war. Thus 
the first fruits of the peace was the necessity 
of keeping an armament of thirty-five .sail of 
the line in the West Indies. He would not 
enter into the pretence, on the part of France, 
for sending the expedition which she did send 5 
nor would he discuss the question, whether it 
would or would not be better for this country 
if St. Domingo was under the dominion of 
France. He should only observe, that the 
more urgent and pressing were the wishes of 
Buonaparté to send that armament, in pro- 
portion ought it to have been the policy of the 
negotiators, on the part of this country, to 
have insisted that the French fleet should 
not have sailed till the preliminary articles were 
converted into a definitive treaty, and until he 
had afforded a conviction that he had no inten- 
tion of obtaining such a cession ashe had since 
obtained in Italy. Something, had been said 
_ of the time and temper in which the peace had 
| been made on the part of France, and that it 
afforded a proof that the person at the head 

of the French government had become a harm- 
less, inoffensive neighbour, ang wisbed to shew 
how much he had been misrepresented, when 
Lit had been insinuated that there were no 
pounds to his ambition. He would leave it to 
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upon the disposition of the republic, we should 
enjoy it even for the length of time the present 
debate would occupy. It was evident the de- 
finitive treaty contained concessions infinitely 
more important than the preliminary articles ; 
and it was no less true, that the conduct of 


the French government evinced a design to. 


exclude the commerce of this country from 
the continent of Europe. With respect to the 
situation in which Portugal had been placed 


by the definitive treaty, the House had been 


merely told that it was a pity it should be 
so; and with regard to the Prince of Orange, 
their Lordships were informed by one of the 
servants of the Crown, that he looked at the 
articles concerning that Prince with regret. 
The indemnity to the Prince of Orange was 
left in such a situation by the treaty, that it 
depended entirely upon France whether he 
should ever be indemnified or not. As to the 
Cape of Good Hope, not a word had been 
said, whether it would be advantageous to 
have it a free port ornot. Why, after having 
stipulated that Malta should be independent, 
and that its independence should be guarantied 
by one of the powers of Europe competent to 
its protection, was it placed under the guaran- 
tee of six powers, who never could be brought 
to agrge upon the subject of it? How could 
Malta retain its independence? How was it 
possible that the expense of. the garrison, 
stores, and charges of maintaining that for- 
tress, could be provided by a power to whom 
no revenues were lett?) ‘The Noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to shew that the expense of providing 
for Malta amounted to 130,coo/. while its re- 
venues really applicable to that expenditure 
did not amount to more than 20 or 25,000/.; 
and the inference that he drew from his state- 
ment was, that the election of the grand mas- 
ter must depend upon France, and that in all 
probability the whole island would shortly fall 
under the power of France. He next adverted 
to an advantage given to the French with re- 
spect to the mutual cession of the colonies. 
Jt was stipulated that the French inhabitants 
of Ceylon and Trinidad might retire from those 
islands, while nothing of the kind was admit- 
ted into the treaty with regard to the colonies 
that we ceded to France. His Lordship con- 
tended, that by the non-renewal of the treaty 
of Utrecht, this country had renounced the 
stipulation, that France should not acquire in 
Spanish America any privileges with reference 
to commerce that were not granted to Eng- 
land. It was needless to urge how much more 
_ 3mportant such a stipulation would have been 
_ at the present moment, than at the period of 
the treaty of Utrecht. By the treaty of 1782, 
_-we had ceded Goree and Senegal; but at the 


‘same time the cession was under a stipulation. 


. for the liberty of carrying on the gum trade ; 


‘but now the cession had been confirmed with- } 


Outithe renewalof the stipulation. That it 
- Was. the intention of France to make war 
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any man to say, whether, if peace depended | against our commerce, was evident from the 


circumstance of a decree having been issued 
by the government, forbidding the right of 
trading on the coast of that part of Africa. 
He should be glad if the suggestions he had 
stated could be repelled. If their Lordships 
could be satisfied that the definitive treaty 
would not prejudice the rights of this country, 
then, if he could not approve of it, he should 
be ready to admit that, the preKminary articles 
having been approved. by Parliament, it was 
bound to sanction the detinitive treaty. It 
had been acknowledged, that the possession 
of Italy by France would justify a recurrence 
to a state of war: this was not his own argu- 
ment, but the admission of the Secretary of 
State. He now entreated the attention of the 
House to the situation in which the country 
stood at the time of the commencement of the 
negotiation. It was in a state of war, b 

under circumstances calculated as much as 
possible to alleviate*its inconveniences. We 
had acquired the possession of colonies to an 
immense extent, which were valuable, not 
only from their military situation, but by 
affording the means of carrying on the war 
itself; the produce of the West Indies had 
been 2,000,000/. annually, from which a very 
considerable revenue had arisen: this resource 
was lost. We had by our naval power obtained 
such a preference, that the fleets of France 
could not stir; now they had been suffered 
to proceed to the West Indies, and we were 
compelled to send an expensive armament to 
watch them.’ We were also in possession ot 
resources sufficient to have enabled us to have 
carried on the war till we kad obtained just, 
adequate, and reasonable conditions of peace. 
Had we availed ourselves of them? No; we 
had left to France the whole preponderating 
power of the continent, and had mre 
her in the possession of Italy. We had a “ 
added to France possessions of considerable 
importance in India, but had omitted to —_ 
late that they should not be fortified. y 
had given up to Holland the town and port rf 
Cochin; a situation which the French wov 

avail themselves of for the purpose of intrigues 
one in which we should have most to a 
hend from the attempts of France, and be a. 
| able to counteract them. His Lordship ™@ 


'tained, that it was necessary for the mr 
| our Indian-possessions, that this country § 


have retained the sovereignty of the Cape 
order to be able'to bring home our 
fleets from India; or to send out troop: 


and then we should be insecure. In 
war, how was a single regiment to be sent: 
It was true that troops might be sent cme” 
from Great Britain'to India, without ar 
at the Brazils of 

they would not or j 
after they had landed. But the advan 


the 
tage. we possessed in the the 


Cape was this: when the war br 
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Mysore with Tippoo Sultaun, we sent 2 cor- 
vette to the Cape, whence a force of fresh 
troops was dispatched fit for immediate ser- 
vice, landed, marched up the country, and 
were present at the siege of Seringapatam. It 
was not, he believed, too much to say, that, 
by ceding the Cape to Holland, we had in 
point of fact ceded it to the power of France. 
in the West Indies we had restored to France 
Martinique and Tobago, and had facilitated 


the means of recovering St. Domingo. She’ 


was besides in possession of Louisiana, and 
the fruitful country of Florida; for it was a 
circumstance too plain to admit of a doubt, 
that Spain never could keep Florida while 
France had possession of Louisiana. In addi- 
tion to these advantages, she had the means of 
entering Mexico at any time. Such was the 
comparative situation of France and England, 
in the East and West Indies, and America. 
How did we stand with respect to the Medi- 
terranean, the next seat of our naval interest ? 
Our naval superiority in the Mediterranean was 
most important; but his Majesty’s Ministers 
had placed the country in such a situation, 
that he defied any one to tell him how a single 
ship could be sent to the Mediterranean. By 
this policy they had dispossessed the country 
of Majorca, M‘aorea, and even the island of 
Elba, which could only be useful to France 
for the purpose of excluding us from Leghorn. 
We were thus destitute of the means of main- 
taining any fleet in the Medietranean. His 
Majesty’s Ministers had put it out of the 
power of the King of Sardinia to open his 
ports to an English fleet. Jt was owing to the 
assistance afforded by the King of Naples and 
Sicily, that Lord Nelson had been able to refit 
that feet which had effected the overthrow of 
the French armament at Aboukir, and disap- 
§ pointed the gigantic ambition of France. 
What was the return the English government 
made to him for his assistance? It had pro- 
cured a stipulation that France should evacuate 
his dominions, but had not provided that she 
should not return whenever she thought pro- 
per. The inevitable consequence of such policy 
would be, that France would obtain the pos- 
session of Naples, and in the end we should 
find ourselves excluded by France from the 
whole commerce of the Levant.. Every object 
of importance obtained by the valour of our 
navy had been surrendered by the counsels of 
those Ministers who had made them pass into 
the hands of France. Now to address their 
Lordships on the subject of the defence made 
to these various charges: the defence rested 
on the ground of an imperious necessity for 
peace. In this defence, the Noble Lord who 
had advanced it was at least consistent, because 
had uniformly maintained that the country 


5 not in acondition to strain every resource 
oc 


sters denied the existence of any such neces- 
sity. If it was true that the country was under 
urcumstances of imperious necessity, it was 
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arry on the war; but his Majesty’s Mini- | 
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not astonishing that the definitive treaty shoul 
have been agreed to; but what security ha 
we that France would suffer us to recove 
from that state of aecessity to which she ha 
reduced us? Such a plea on our part woul 
only furnish a pretence for going on from sacr. 
fice to sacrifice, from loss to disgrace, till 4 
last we had nothing to contend for. It wa eg 
to prevent this that he had brought forwar he 
the present motion, from which, he was pei hy 
suaded, every advantage would be derivec ihe 
It would have the effect of declaring to th Bar 
public and to the enemy, that the country wa eh & 
not reduced to the necessity of making a dis 
graceful peace: in fact, such an argument a | 
that founded upon necessity, could not bi tf 
raised by any country that was not preparec 4 


to receive the yoke of a conqueror. ‘The ques ay 
tion was, whether the advantages of the peace tae 
were greater than the disadvantages of the MPs I 
war? If it was expedient to have made this tf 
peace, it must have been so from the consi« 
deration that some advantage was obtained by thy 


{ 
it. The advantages might possibly be said to Be 
have proceeded fron the extension of our com- gt 
merce; or it might be by enabling the country ih ) 
to adopt a system of economy; or it might a 
arise from our having obtained some security | 
for the continuance of peace. He should con- hp 
sider these points separately. With respect is 
to our commerce, the peace must evidently § “fp 
have operated to the diminution of it. In sup- KH 
port of this proposition, he referred to many 
observations respecting the acquisition of com- i 
mercial power by France under the definitive F 
treaty. Upon the question of economy, he Hy 
contended, that in order to be able to husband M 
our revenue, it was necessary that we should 
be able to protect it. With this view, he re- as 
commended Government to keep a large naval A i é 
and military establishment in a constant state a, 
of discipline. With regard to any naval esta- HW } 
blishment in the Mediterranean, Ministers, by | : 
their conduct, had rendered it impossible to - 
send a fleet there. It was with peculiar satis- i 
faction he understood it was the intention of } 
Government to adopt the necessary measures 
of having a large Channel fleet ready for actual 
service at forty-eight hours notice. With re- i 
spect to security having been obtained for not th 
going to war again, he could assure the House 4 
that no man wished more than himself that 
such might be the case. If it was not so, this n 
country would have to commence a new war { 
under every circumstance of disadvantage. If 
at the end of three campaigns we recovered 
what we had given up by the treaty, he should 
think we had made a most glorious war: Such 
was the situation in which the coutitry’ stood 
and he flattcred himself that the House woul 
concur with him in the propriety of ‘consider- 
ing how we might best resist the danger that 
threatened us. He feared the spirit of the 
country would be broken, unless its councils 
were directed by abler men. He had deeitied 
it necessary ‘to-desire the House to carry a 
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eclaration to the foot of the Throne, con- 
iining a resolution that the House was ready 
» attend to every practicable economy calcu- 
ited to enable this country to resist every 
uture attempt on the part of the enemy; but 
hat, in order to do so, it would be necessary 
9 have a scale of defence sufficient to meet 
he danger. The Noble Lord next adverted 
o the question of the right of the British flag 
athe navigation of the eastern seas, and the 
Jaims of France and Holland to carry on a 
ree and independent trade. He observed, 
hat although this country might be disposed 
o treat such claims as ridiculous, Holland and 
france might not do so. If it should be ne- 
zessary to maimtain a war in India for the 
sovereignty of the territory, he should con- 
sider such war as just and necessary; but the 
question was, whether France and Holland 
would entertain the same opinion? Perhaps 
the very ship that carried out the orders to 
give up the. factories to the French, might 
bring-back an account of actual hostilities. He 
deprecated the consequences of a war in India, 
particularly at a time when the East India 
Directors had stated that the Company was 
too poor to instruct their own servants in the 
rudiments of their business. His Lordship 
again adverted tothe impolicy of suffering the 
treaties to expire, recapitulated his arguments, 
and expressed his intention of introducing into 
the address a hope that no time might be lost 
in settling by amicable adjustment those points 
which had not been arranged by the definitive 
treaty. He concluded by moving the address, 
which wil! be found in vol. i. p. 572. 


The Duke of NorFovx differed very much 
from the Noble Lord who had preceded him. 
He approved highly of that exercise of the 
royal authority by which the late Ministers 
were dismissed from power. They involved 
this country in all the calamities which she had 
for years experienced, and therefore deserved 
all the disgrace which had been inflicted on 
them. With regard to the peace, he gave it 
his hearty approbation, as likely to produce 
all the blessings which could be expected from 
such a happy event. It did not meet with his 
concurrence because he thought it unexcep- 
tionable, but because he believed that any 
peace would be much more useful to mankind 
than the continuance of such 2 war. Our 
fleets and armies had certainly by their glorious 
achievements raised the national character, 
great and glorious as it was in history, far be- 
yond what the warmest patriot could have 
expected. But, with all that splendour of 
achievement, he preferred peace, as more con- 
ducive to the true interest and happiness of 
mankind. ,The Noble Peer who had made 
the motion now. before their Lordships, indi- 
cated sentiments of umbrage, if not of hostility, 
to the nation with whom we had lately conclud- 
ed peace. Whatever his Lordship’s sentiments 
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that for the preservation of that peace which we 
had so lately accomplished, we ought to cul- 
tivate every mode of conciliation and friendship, 
The ideas, however, which had ‘now been 
suggested, were indicative of the determination 
of the Ex-Ministers, should they ever return 
to power. Instead of confirming this peace 
with the drawn sword against the enemy, be 
begged pardon, he meant the nation with whom 
we were lately at war, we ought to use every 
effort to remove all doubt on their part as to our 
sincerity. The peace had now been concluded, 
the national faith plighted, and he hoped never 
to witness a violation of the treaty, however 
disadvantageous it might be considered by 
many Noble Peers, whose opinions were op- 
posite to those of the present Administration. 
He was no friend to the measures of those in 
power, but he was a sincere friend to peace. 
To remove all jealousy and fear on the part of 
France, he would therefore earnestly recom- 
mend some motion in approbation of the peace. 
The Noble Duke, by way of amendment to 
the address, moved to leave out all after the 
first two paragraphs, which went to acquaint 
his Majesty of their having taken the definitive 
treaty into consideration, and their resolution 
to aid him in carrying it into effect. 


Lorp PELHAM endeavoured to remove the 
objections which had been advanced by Lord 
Grenville, who had, he said, in a very elabo- 
rate speech, attempted to excite sentiments 
adverse, not only to the present peace, but 
apparently to every kind of peace whatever. 
The preliminaries were not, in his opinion, se 
very different from the definitive treaty. The 
spirit, if not the letter, was preserved 5 and, 
as our national faith was pledged, he conceived 
that no man who was hostile to peace could be 
friendly to the interests of the country. In 
the wery wide range which his Lordship h 
taken of this important subject, there was 
much difficulty in following him with that 
precision which he might naturally wish, He 
therefore hoped that his Lordship and the 
House would make allowance for any defi- 
ciency of his pursuit, through such an extensive 
maze of fact and argument. He would not 
attempt to follow him regularly, but endea- 
vour to answer the most prominent points. 
The Noble Lord seemed to “a instigated by 
such a spirit of opposition to the peace, <> ° 
there should be no peace at all.—With regan 
to the little island of Elba, he conceived i 
unworthy of contest, and therefore would no 
detain their Lordships by a long disquisition 
on that subject. As to Malta, it was to 
restored to the Order of St. John of Jegnaee 
and its independence and perpetual neutra ty 
acknowledged, under the guarantee of, Gre 
Britain, France, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia. Such an arrangement was 
consonant to the wishes of those who wer 


were, he,.for one, wished it to be understood, 


highly esteemed for their intelligence and pa- 
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triotism. Perhaps it would have been more 
agreeable to the policy of some, that Russia 
had taken possession of Malta; and why at 
one time such an arrangement had been post- 
poned or neglected, was best known to the 
Emperor, who had in the settlement of differ- 
ences conducted himself in the most liberal 
manner. Many were of opinion, that his be- 
coming one of the guarantees was a greater 
security for the independence of the Maltese, 
and consequently the peace of Europe, than 
the adoption of the other arrangement men- 
tioned. Our possessions in the East and West 
Indies were much strengthened by the acquisi- 
tions which we had attained from the peace ; 
and whatever apprehensions certain Noble 
Lords might entertain for the safety of our 


~ settlements in the East, when contemplating 


even the supposed ambitious views of the 


p French government, he dismissed all such idle 


fears at once from his mind, as unworthy of 
serious reflection. Our sovereignty in the East 
was acknowledged and confirmed by various 
treaties, and therefore any apprehensions on 
that head were nugatory inthe extreme. With 


_ regard to the state of the Prince of Orange, his 


claims had by no means been abandoned; but 
it ought to be recollected, that, however pain- 
ful his claims were on our generosity as an old 
and faithful ally, he could not now be con- 
sidered asa sovereign ; and therefore an indem- 
nity for the losses which hé had sustained could 
not be recommended on such a principle of 
compensation. For the possessions which he 
had held independently of the States, he would 
certainly receive an adequate compensation 
from those who had the control of public affairs 
in Holland. Ministers were, therefore, not to 
blame when the claims of the House of Orange 
were called in question. ‘They had acted with 
every attention to the rights of that Prince, 
who had so faithfully conducted himself for 
the interests of this country, and that of our 
allies. Great jealousies and fears had been ex- 
pressed on the subject of our commercial in- 
terests, as if we could, on the termination of 
hostilities, expect that the same extent of 
commerce would remain to us, which we en- 
Joyed, by the gallantry of our seamen, during 
the war. His Lordship again earnestly recom- 
mended that no ideas of a hostile nature to 
France should be circulated as if sanctioned 
by the British Government, which was zeal- 
ously resolved to use its best exertions for 
the: cultivation of peace and friendship be- 
tween the two countries. Every measure 
adopted by Government on such an important 
Subject certainly challenged the investigation 
or discussion ‘of any Noble Peer; but the 
Noble Secretary could not help remarking, 
that the Noble Lord who now appeared in 
©pposition to the peace might have chosen 
“nother time equally well adapted for his pur- 
pose. Lord Pelham, before he sat down, in- 
mated ‘his intention of submitting to their 
Lordships, as soon as the preceding motion 


and amendment were disposed of, anot? 
motion for an address to his Majesty, appr- 
ing of the definitive treaty.now under c» 
sideration. 


Lorp MutGrave announced his intenn 
of supporting the motion of the last Noble Ir 
whenever he brought it forward. On this ot- 
sion, he had no hesitation to differ fromis 
Noble Friend (Lord Grenville), because hets 
conscious that he thus properly dischargeds 
duty to his country. His Lordship, whord 
certainly delivered a very able and animed 
speech, had dwelt much in condemnatioof 
the arrangement for Malta. He, how:r, 
thought, that every candid man wouldc- 
knowledge the error of the Noble Peer,ho 
had this day, as on former debates, giveshe 
most unqualified reprobation of the jce. 
Malta, luckily for the interest and hapess 
of Europe, was to be restored to the M?se, 
who were best able, under the guaran of 
the powers mentioned, to govern that ind. 
His Lordship, in opposition to Lord Grille, 
could not conceive any solid ground forter- 
taining suspicions of the sincerity of nce, 
so far as related to the fulfilment of the aty 5 
neither was he in the least alarmed for (sup- 
posed inordinate ambition of Buonapar He 
wished it to be fully understood on thatt of 
France, that neither the British Gowment 
nor British people had the most, remointen- 
tions of violating the national faith so emnl 
pledged. He saw no needless sacrificwhic 
we had made for the attainment of fe. It 
could not by any reasonable man be sposed, 
that, on the return of that desirable 1t, we 
were not to make some sacrifice as dnduce- 
ment for France to agree to ter: Of pa- 
cification. Notwithstanding all thacrifices 
which we had made, there still remed to us 
great advantages, loth in the Easid West 
Indies, by the acquisition of Ceylond Trini- 
dad; but he canfessed that he con not con- 
template the state of St. Domir without 
some serious apprehensions of dar to our 
settlements in the West Indies,¢ Was 
dent, that whether Buonaparté Tous- 


saint, or formed a treaty of frilship with 


him, or whether Toussaint pelled the 
French from that island, the ret would be 
the same to the British interedt the West 
Indies. It was also evident, th! very nume- 
rous and powerful black armyfould be re- 
tained for the emergencies ofi¢ state. An 
army of Europeans would not able to en- 
counter the dangersand diffic’s incident to 
such a station as St. Domin The conse- 


quence would be, that neces’, would oblige 


us to keep up a military estShment able to 
cope with that of France or ussaint. As to 
the resources of this count; they were cer- 
tainly capable of answerin/ <Mmergency 
of the state, even on thenewal of @ war 
equally bloody with that ch had pow ter- 


minated. But our establishhts ought to bein 
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Pportion to our resources, as we could not | relgnty, which produted the signature of the oom 
haps render our rescurces, immense as they | treaty Of 1787, 10 less than three weeks from 
“we, adequate to prodigal establishments. | its date. [His Lordship bere read the extract, | 


Gilling at the terrns of peace, and intimating 
#sire for the renewal of hostilities, reminded 
‘hof the foolish but whimsical conduct of an 
Yaman, as represented in one of our come- 
di: Pat, resolving on a quarrel, said to an 
Elishman, “* Why do you contradict me ?”’ 
~I do not contradict you, friend. I have 
“*t uttered a word. I am only thinking, 
“t speaking.” —** Yes, but, although you 
“Ye not uttered a syllable, you may think 
“a contradiction—a contradiction is a dif- 
“ tnce—and a difference with me, you must 
“bw, is a downright quarrel!” Thus of 
thérench government: if they dare think 
ditkntly—notwithstanding their silence—we 
mui according to the desperate doctrine of 
cert men, proceed immediately to a down- 
righyuarrel, and thus renew the dreadful 
calaties-of war. He sincerely deprecated 
suchsh measures; and recommended that 
we Suld embrace every opportunity of culti- 
vatit, permanent peace with France. 


Ld AucxLAnp said, it had been his in- 
tenti¢o take up a considerable share of the 
atten§ of the House, as there were some 
pointhich he thought it material to have 
“very f) explained: but their Lordships had 
alveadpard so much upon the general sub- 
ussion, that he should now confine 
re than he intended. He should 
cularly touch upon the most extra. 
octrine which had been advanced 
upon t®occasion, that the non-renewal of 
former @ties affected the rights of this 
count: y@§d more particularly in india. The 
Position#s unquestionably in direct opposi- 
tion to @law gf nations, and to every esta- 
blished f&ciple of justice. The 
right of Hereignty of this country in India 


‘more 
ordina 


Was touc# indced, by the loose and impro- 
vident wdiixg of the 13th article of the treaty 
of 1783, MBonsequence of which the French 
attempted¥™ make innovations in our settle- 


ments in @® country. This was resisted by 
our Goverffient; and Colonel Cathcart, an 


Officer of d@Pguished merit, and who, had he 
been sparedfould have proved an honour to 
his country, @&s sent to make an arrangement 
with the Fr) government. A convention 
Was entered p> by these two persons, but so 


bnoxious at me, from our right of sovereign- 
ty not being py erly recognised, that he (Lord 


Auckland), 
‘matic capacity 
tions from our 
‘tote. neégoti 
‘important sub; 
twelvemonth 

honie, Wrote a 


was then residing in a diplo- 
t Paris, had positive instruc- 
inisters here to disavow it iz 
en was then begun upon this 
» which lasted for near a 
en he, by directions from 
Wro ter to the French minister, 
extract from ‘which he would read, couched 
Mm pretty strong terms of peremptory assertion 
‘with “rcepect to the exehisive right of sove- 
5 
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inte 
Lo 
Though that’ treaty was not renewed, his 
Lordship contended, that the principle had been ; = 
sufficiently acknowledged and acted upon by 


France, to establish the unguestioned right of = 
sovereignty of this country in the Indian seas, . os 
and in the provinces conquered by the British ; it 
arms. With respect to commercial treaties, ; Paes 
he said it was perfectly competent to this coun- | had 
try and France to enter into such treaties; but ae" 
that which he had the honotr to be concerned 4 aif 
in negotiating was only as a treaty of experiment, Bother 
anid as such was to last only for six years; so yo u 
that it had expired before the commencement B  terro 
of the late war. His Lordship said, he would B they 
not take up their Lordships’ time by entering’ ails 
into the other subjects of debate, which had . wi. 
already been ancwered by some of his Nobley >. 
Friends. great 
tries | 
The of Carnarvon.—* If it were th 
possible for Parliament to remain silent, after S the } 
the communication of the definitive treaty, ® howe 
without an implied approbation and admission : comp 
that it was adequate to the just expectations B allies, 
of the country, and consistent with the honour B allies, 
and dignity of the national character, I might of pe: 
have been giad that public discussion could eof its 
have been avoided in the perilous state 2), tions ¢ 
which this i!l-omened peace has placed us; but OF friend 
the very dangers with which we are threaten- B® extine 
ed, and the peculiar circumstances of this B weigh, 
peace, make it the duty of Parliament not to BE Jimin. 
shrink from the investigation of our alarming specie. 


position under the operation of the defimitive RT ang, j, 
treaty, to which the public faith has been 
pledged bythe King’s Ministers,buttoexamite 
and point out the errers committed, and | 


future dangers to which those errors must off» 
pose us, and in some such terms as the Noble Be aided 

Lord has suggested, keep awake the watchful mead pr: 
eye of jealousy to secure all that is not yet BRdor th, 
surrendered to France, though exposed to her and yj 
ambition and her talents fer cavil: nothing hive re. 
the situation of the two countries had prepat¢ 24 hat pe: 
us for terms so disgraceful and humiliating. erie co 
With all respect for the private virtues ofthoss & a (whi 
who compose the present Administration, Base) sw 
could not look with confidence, or trust *tice 
their experience or abilities for security am ? Beet rene 
the difficulties which surrounded us; 
country at large felt more astonishment a mys as: 
cotifidence when, on their accession to obse 
they desired not to be judged incapable had Kwed, 

arduous task they had undertaken till BAnces, 
been tried: they scemed ta think it oF ft meaty, 


importance to the. public, whether. the state 


vessel, exposed to the most 
dangerous sea with which it has ¢ 50 tad 
assailed, shouldbe intrusted to had 
| approved abilities, .or to .person “ll 


they were placed where. their. errors © 
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essential to the good management of public 
interests, they pressed to their aid a Noble 
Lord, beloved by all men for his private vir- 
tues, but one whom flattery would not venture 
to‘qualify with the character of an able and 
experienced negotiator. Thus seconded, they 
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undertook the conduct and management of 


the most intricate and involved interests, and 
opposed their private virtues and unpractised 
abilities to the crafty experiénce of men, who, 
for nine long years of duplicity and chicanery, 
had successfully practised on the hopes, fears, 
and credulity ef the whole world, till by force 
and cunning, unrestrained by any moral virtue, 
) they had raised their country to that formi- 
cable eminencefrom which theyimpressed with 
terror and mistrust every nation with whom 
they had any political relations. Under such 
unequal negotiators some disadvantages might 
Grip be expected, though the two nations 
we placed by the war in situations of no 
great disparity, though the respective coun- 
tries felt equally the oppressions and burdens 
of the war, and looked with equal ardour to 
the blessings of peace. 
| however, of peace, or rather catalogue of un- 
s compensated advantages to France and her 
| allies, at the expense of Great Britain and her 
allies, staggered the most desponding advocates 
of peace: but the earnest wish for the returti 
of its blessings, for the revival of all the rela- 
vons of amity, and the peaceful renewal of 
‘vendly and commercial intercourse, and the 
¢xtinction of al! the horrors of war, over- 
weighed all other considerations; and the pre- 
liminaty articles, approved by nobody, gave a 
species of joy toall classes, not without hopes, 
ind, indeed, assutances that some articles te- 
= ‘p<cting our allies, affecting our national ho- 
Our, would be altered: but the definitive 
% a has destroyed all those hopes, for it has 
SOF y heaped concession wpon concession, and 
m ced disgrace to our disgrace, and invented 
practised a mean to reinove all secitrity 
Beor those rights which remain unconceded ; 
Berd with the security of those rights, they 
ah removed even the hopes of stability from 
me. peace which they have purchased by such 
concessions. ‘They have wilfully deviated, 
me (which T rather stspect to have been the 
Bsc) submitted te a deviation from the uniform 
and caution of theif predecessors, by 
all former treaties applicabletathe 
me Sut state of Europe; for it is no answer to 
>> <5 my Noble Friend (Lord Auckland) has 
est observed, that many treaties, formerly re- 
mcd, bear no relztion to existing circum- 
P<nces. By the omission to renew any former 
i ee Ministers have, as far as in them lay, 
7. Justed all former adjusted disputes, at 
= ae have left us to the Honour and 
: pstice of France, without the customary ac- 
of our right or pledge that she 
a Not dispute them heteafter; they have 
a ae such mystery over this part of their 
.-ct, and have defended themisclves so 
iy, 


The preliminaries, ; 


| 
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doubtfully on this subject, that it is difficult 
to understand whether they avow this omission 
as an advantage which they have ingeniously 
obtained over France without discussion, or 
whether, having sought to renew al! applicable 
treaties, they have been refused by France. 
The country have a right to know, and I call 
upon them in fairness to declare, on what 
footing this omission stands; for whatever 
may be my opinion on the first supposition, it. 
must follow from the last, that the refusal to 
renew them is a distinct abrogation of all 
treaties, a distinct reservation of all old diss 
putes, and a distinct repeal of all former ad- 
justments: on the former supposition I shall 
say a few words, as I differ in some measure 
with my Noble Relation, though I concur with 
him in his inference. It has been nearly ad- 
mitted by Ministers, that former treaties (by 
the omission of renewal) are abrogated. My 
Noble Relation seems to think we have lost 
(though not all our rights) at least our title- 
deeds, and specifically affirms the loss of the 
gum trade. I am far from thinking any of 
these events to have arisen simply by the tacit 
omission of the renewal. War does not abro- 
gate any right, or interfere with any right 
(though it does with the exercise), but such as 
it professes to litigate by the war: it suspends, 


all amicable intercourse; but nothing seems 
so Obvious to common sense, as that peace has 
the same effect upon war as war on the pre- 
ceding peace, namely, that it removes all its 
operations. War oppresses all the relations 
of peace. Peace, by removing the effects of 
war, removes that pressure; the oppressed 
energies of peace revive; the subject whose 
litigation made the war, must be adjusted by 
the peace which terminates the war, or it 
would be still an object of possible dispute ; 
but flo reason can be shewn why formerly ad- 
justed disputes should be readjusted; they 
may be so certainly, at the will of the parties, 
but not necessarily. All the writers on the law 
of nations distinctly affirm, that peace has re- 
lation only to tlie war preceding, leaving all 
former relative situations of the two countries 
as before the war; and that former treaties, 
though not renewed expressly’, #emain in fulk 
effect, if not expressly abrogated in the treaty, 
or by private consent and acknowledgment. 
The uniform practice of renewing treaties, in- 
deed, makes some little deduction from the 
force of this doctrine, and leaves no excuse for 
Ministers who have neglected if, when they 
might have obtained it: if it had been refused 
by France, the advantages of peace and its 
stability stand upon a different footing from 
that which has been made known to Parliaé 
ment. We may have rights founded on the 
best title, supported by the best arguments, 
bat we have no undisputed rights, all former 
disputes being let loose. The stability of 
peace depends upon acknowledged and undis- 
puted rights, more than upon good and sufi. 


3¢ 


it is true, all relations of amity and commerce; . 
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cient title. The Noble Secretary of State, 
who certainly did not answer any of the ob- 
jections so, ably detailed by my Noble Rela- 
tion, for want of argument supposes (what 
not a syllable whicli fell from the Noble 
Mover: justified), that he had argued against 
any peace whatever. He certainly considered 
the peace as inadequate to our fair expecta- 
tions, but that we were pledged to its cbser- 
vance; he did, and I concur with him, state, 
that the definitive treaty was rather the preli- 


minary articles of war, than a confirmation of 
peace; that we were exposed to many disputes 
by not renewing the treaties which had. adjust- 
ed them; and the stability of peace, so dearly 
purchased, was thereby destroyed. With re- 
spect to the loss of right to the gum trade, by 
the simple omission of the treaty that relates 
to it, } wish to say a few words: if I am right, 
that peace, by removing the effects of the 
pressure of war (except as far as conquest has 
altered possession), restores all other rights to 
their state as before the war, in which doctrine 
T stand sanctioned by the writers on the law 
of nations, the case of the gum trade will stand 
thus: by the treaty of 1783 Great Britain 
ceded to France in full right the river Senegal 
and its dependencies, with certain forts, on 
condition that the English shall have the liberty 
of carrying on a trade for gum from the mouth 
of the river St. John to the bay of Fort Porten- 
dic; for it is impossible not to consider a right 
reserved in the very treaty that cedes the sub- 
ject which supplies that right, as a condition 
of the cession, and inseparably involved in the 
cession. We conquered the possessions thus 
conditionally ceded in the course of this war. 
By the treaty of peace now under discussion, 
we cede all the conquests of this war. We 
did not conquer that which we enjoyed by 
reservation from our former grant; we did 
not therefore cede that which we had so re- 
served. This is, however, a matter of opinion, 
and both the conduct and argument of Mini- 
sters leave it a matter of possible dispute’: 
they therefore have made a peace, with the re- 
servation of a subject of quarrel in this instance; 
iadeed it is a peace productive of no symp- 
toms or relations of friendship and amity; it has 
terminated the war, in order that France may 
have leisure to take possession of the cessions 
made to her; but lest any friendly intercourse 
should appear intended on her part, she has 
shut up her ports against, us. In the East 
Indies, my Noble Friend (Lord Auckland) has 
proved by his private notes, that he asserted 
our sovereignty : the treaties of 1783 and 1787, 
containing no such word, seem to prove that 
it, was_ineffectually asserted by him; and it 
‘appears by both those treaties, that we ceded 
the independent trade over all our possessions, 
which, by force of the term can be dependant 
on nothing, not even on the treaty which sti- 
pulates such grant: . the treaty becomes only 
anevidence of the independent right ; but the 
limutations respecting salt, &c. in the treaty 
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of 1787, are merely conventional, and fals 
with the treaties, should they be abrogated, 
If difference of opinion should exist on this sub. 
ject, it will be at least a proof that Ministers 
have left points of great importance unsettled, 
which may, and probably will be disputed, if 
not now adjusted. I therefore agree with the 
Noble Lord who made this motion, that it is 
necessary to our situation, that it is a necessity 
produced by the conduct of Ministers, who 
have pledged the country to the maintenance 
of this peace, even under all its circumstances: 
Tagfee with him, that the King’s prerogative 
to make war and peace is indisputable, and I 
acknowledge that the King has an indisputable 
right to choose his Ministers and his counse® 
lors; but I do not agree with my Noble Rela- 
tion, not to mean censure on those Ministers 
whose conduct we both disapprove : the power 
which appointed them cannot give them ex: 
perience and ability to manage the complicaté 
affairs and interests of a great nation. Good 
intentions and private virtues are not excuses 
for rashness in undertakings, and errors in the 
management of interests, on which the’peace, 
commerce, and future importance of this 
country, depend.” 


The of WEesTMORLAND said, the ar- 
guments of the Noble Lord who spoke last 
had a tendency to make the people dissatisfied 
With the peace; 1 
credit for having brought them forward with 
the purest motives. He nevertheless could 
not avoid thinking, that if there was a neces 
sity tor using such language, there was a time 
more suitable than the present. He declined 
saying any thing concerning the preliminary 
treaty; but he should confine himself to the 
articles of the definitive. The Noble Lord 
must not be surprised to hear some of his ov 
| arguments repeated, arguments which he 
peared in some degree to have forgotten. T! 
change of sentiment that he had sometimes 
seen in that House xéminded him of an extr 
ordinary nietamorphosis, related, as he ooo 
by Swift. Insa certain country the men 4 
women changed sexes; among other strarg’ 
effects of this transformation, the maids . 
honour became officers of the guards, ane 
officers of the guards became maids ot honou 
It was, however,remarked, that among the - 
maids of honour, those who: had oe 
most profligate became the most reserve the 
that among the virgins, now become ™! pee 
beaux, those who had been formerly ee 
modest became the most dissipated 0 
corps.. He made no application, but 


Mutato sole, 
animum mutant qu! tran 


fr 
His Lordship defended the whole of the en 
tive treaty; and said, there were very 
reasons why the commercial 
France.and the other powers ought 2 
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newed, great doubts existed as to the propriety , refuting the opinion, that the renewal of old 
of doing so. But he would ask, if it would treaties was of any use to thiscountry. Those 
be wise to refuse treating with Holland and treaties, indeed, were no more than qwaste 
) Spain through the medium of France? The | paper, since they no longer applied to the 
> treaty of 1787 had been made merely to cor-| actual situation and circumstances of the 


» rect the inadvertency of 1783. If it was said; world; and if they had been renewed, it 
© that we had gained nothing by the late war, would have been absolutely necessary to have 
he would desire Noble Lords to look at the | excepted, by specific regulations, every article 
different states of Europe, to see what they in them, as they would either have been nuga- 
had lost, and how little we had lost in com-' tory or injurious. He had read these treaties 


parison. We had fortunately a great and able | with considerable attention—they were out of 


regret the desolation of the greater part of; struction and abstract reasoning. 
Europe. Great stress had been laid upon the | Neble Lord who had brought forward this dis- 


every other power engaged in the war had had | ferred the general and acknowledged principles 


i © Statesman at the head of our aftkairs; and if! the usual course of his industry; but he pre- 
. such Ministers, we should not now have to} of the law of nations, as less Jiable to miscon- 


But the 


appoiitment of Buonaparté to the presidency | cussion, with such severe terms of reprobation 
S ot the Italian republic; but he would ask, if | of the definitive treaty, had forgot that he was 


3 | Bpance had gained a single inch of territory in | 
6dtaly by that act? Certainly not: her power 
ra B there could not be increased. As to the isle 
he [ge @ Elba, he would ask, where was the differ- 
ce, whether it belonged to France, or 
his fee the King of Etruria? So far from thinking 


@ that the occupation of Louisiana by the French 
& would be dangerous to the American States, it 
p would only serve to awaken their jealousy 


he against a power which would never be able to 
fed attack them in that quarter with any success ; 
hint) and he trusted, that inany future contests be- 
vith us and France, we should find these 
wuld States to be most. friendly and watchful allies. 
stone None of those things complained of had made 
time an alteration ia the affairs of France as | 
ined fea COW justify Ministers in breaking off the 
nary and renewing the war. ‘There was one 


» the a reason predominating over every other, which 
Lord fe Ce At necessary for Ministers to conclude a 
ov} was the general wish of the peo- 
5 Bere; for though he would not have Ministers 
The by speeches pronounced in Guild- 
times * l or Palace Yard, they were bound to regu- 
their conduct by the sentiments of the 
People at large. The Noble Earl then drew 


reveus 

> an comparison between the state of France and 
— eo Britain ; the former was distracted by 
ids of the existence of its present government 
adh ie peepee on the lite ofone man, and the coun- 
ono ad not in a condition to restore either its 
ben roe or itsnavy. How different was the 
en. th mc Of Great Britain, whose commerce and 


od; and ope Save her strength, and enabled her to 
me forth at any time all the energies of the 


meople, who now enjoyed a state of unex- 
pled tranquillity. 


of 

voter ELLENBOROUGH, after noticing that 

as the first time of his. offering himself to 
House,. said, he obtruded himself with 
dein “4 diifidence upon. their Lordships’ notice, 
ry ible ‘he was to them; but he felt an irre- 
jes Wi Mee ¢ impulse of duty to express his gratitude 
ot 0 to those Ministers who had 
peed € means of raising the bonour of the 


a9, and procuring it at the same time the 
peace. He was desirous likewise of 


| 


not always the strenuous advocate for the re- 
newal of treaties; for it would be found from 
the instructions to our negotiator at Lisle, in 
the drawing up of which his Lordship, he 
should suppose, must have had no inconsider- 
able share, and a copy of which was actually 
upon their Lordships’ table, that in that nego- 
tiation there was a particular injunction against 
the renewal of certain stipulations of the treaty 
of Utrecht. Our sovereignty in India, upom 
the violation of which: by the non-renewal of 
treaties so much stress had been laid, his 
Lordship said, he thanked God, depended 
upon surer and stronger ties than all the trea- 
ties that ever were made could give; it de- 
pended upon the right of conquest in a legiti- 
mate war, a war of defence, upon the public 
and repeated recognition of all the powers of 
Europe connected with commerce, and upon 
the established right of possession, the best nght_ 
ofall. Our sovereignty in India -was now up- 
wards of forty years in duration, and was older 
than any existing government in India. It 
could not be strengthened by all the treaties 
that could be devised; and the ppwer that 
could meditate to dispute that title must be sq 
divested of all justice and moderation, that: 
she would not be bound by any treaties that 
could be devised or entered into. His Lord- 
ship next adverted to Malta, and insisted that 
the arrangement with respect to that island 
was wise and prudent in the highest degree. He 
contended, that the Order was not in such a 
state of pane * as the Noble Lord had re- 
presented it. The Cape of Good Hope, the 
cession of which was so much deplored, he 
thought we were well rid of. He would tell the 
Noble Lord, that the expense of that post would 
have been so great, that the country would very 
soon have had-reason to complain of its retention, 
He would tell him, that we could not send’ 
chaldron of coals thither without the expense 
of 26/. 105.3 and it was a well-known fact, 
that at the time the Dutch were sending home,’ 
during Our scarcity, a small supply of grain'to: 
this country, the government there was oblig- 
ed to send ships to India, to get rice and othépr 
provisions; and — request came hume 
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for a supply of biscuit, not for the troops only, 
but even for the Dutch themselves. It had 
been urged by the Noble Lord, that, deprived 
of the Cape, our fleets must be employed in con- 
voying our trade and our troops to India; but 
can it be forgotten, that in the war before the 
last we had France, Spain, and Holland against 
us, with a fleet more equal in power than 
what they now can boast of? With respect 
to the idle compliment of the Dutch striking their 
flag to us, he thought there was not much 
Magnanimity in enforcing that from the weaker 
power, which we did not require from the 
stronger. Of Portugal much had been said; 
but he believed that that country was truly 
thankful for what we had done for it in the 
definitive arrangement for peace. He then 
entered into a strain of panegyric on the pre- 
sent Ministers, who had accepted their situa- 
tion under circumstances of peculiar gloom 
and depression, from causes both domestic 
and external; and concluded by saying, that 
they had his most humble and sincere thanks 
for their spirit and their moderation, their 
qisdom and their firmness, by which they had 
rescued the country from its dangers and difficul- 
ties) INCREASED ITS GLORY, and procured 
the blessings of peace. ; 
said be had cheerfully given 
his vote for the preliminaries; but he could 
not give it for the definitive treaty, on account 
of its variations from the preliminaries. His 
Lordship seemed to think that Malta should 
not have been given up, without receiving St. 
Domingo or some other equivalent for it. 


The Ear of Rosstyn answered Lord Ellen- 
borough as to what he had said, rather con- 
temptuously, of our having omitted to msist 
on the Dutch lowering their colours to the 
British flag; and shewed that it was not trivial 
or ludicrous, but a matter of great and serious 
importance. We said, our right. to the sove- 
reignty of the seas originated so long since as 
the beginning of the r6th century; that in the 
time of James the First, the learned Grotius 
wrote an able book against our right to main- 
tain it, and that the. no less learned Selden 
gave it a full and complete answer. He la- 
mented that for the first time in his life he 
must give his vote against the wishes of his 
Noble Friend (Lord Grenville); but there 
were words in this address, moved by his 
Noble Friend, which he could not vote for. 


The Lorn CuHancetcor left the woolsack, 
and declared, that he had, during the greater 


part of his life, lived. in habits of the most 


familiar iatimacy with his Noble and Learned 
Brother but that the influence 
of private friendship had no concern with a 
question of ational conseqrence. He thought 
bis Learmed Brother spoke too lightly-of the 
ambiguity of treaties, which he feared might 


be attributed to their joint legal professions, 


His Lordship coincided with a Noble Duke 
(Norfolk), that appearing to distrust the faith of 
the French was making peace with a drawn 
sword in our hands; but at the same time he 
was anxious that the country should be kept 
in such a state of defence as might ensure our 
safety, without needlessly exciting the jealousy 
of our neighbours. His Lordship contended, 
that in every point of view it was not only 
fair but honourable both to ourselves and our 
allies. In our foreign possessions we were, 
he said, placed in a better situation without 
the recapitulation of any former treaties, than 
we should have been by enumerating and re- 
ferring to them. - In India the treaty of 1787 
had given to France the privilege of a free 
trade: this was done in consequence of particu- 
lar advantages granted in return; but,now that 
those advantages had ceased, who would den 
that we were better situated with the acknow- 
ledged sovereignty of the East, unencumbered 
with any privileges granted to France? With 
respect to Honduras, our situation was like- 
wise improved. Either Spain must allow us 
the right of cutting logwood, or the country 
is ours by the right of conquest. Towards 
our allies our conduct had been just, and 
highly honourable to ourselves. The Porte 
was restored to the state she held before the 
war. It was partly in justice to our faithful 
ally, and partly to preserve our own ternitorics, 
that the expedition to Egypt was undertaken. 
In consequence of this, Portugal was left to 
herself, and, under the influence of duress and 
terror, formed the treaty of Badajos. ares 
by the peace, had guarantied the integrity 0 
Portugal; but it must be observed, that ve 
integrity as before the war was not syereoe 
and the treaty could therefore only re ate 
her integrity as acknowledged by that trea 
For the House of Nassau we had done ever! 
thing that honour could suggest. It was Ae 
no specific sum had been granted, not the 
where the indemnification was to ian 
been pointed out; but four powers ha “ 
rantied the indemnification, and the wer 
was surely better than if it had been at , 
by France only. It had been 

separate article was signed between th 208 
and Dutch ministers at the moment of <te 
the definitive treaty; but that was no 
of ours, noy any way altered the nag France 
indemnity. On comparing the state a 
with this country, his. Lordship oe hd 
highest encomiums on the late Lott 
had raised Britain to such a aT Noti 
He likewise frequently panegyt!Z¢ d, abort 
Lord (Nelson) who sat near him; kg and bi 
all, united the. praises of Mr. P. enbage™ 
Lordship for the, glorious actron sieht 
which completely established the 
to search neutral vessels. His render! 
that the right of the flag was over 
by this treaty; it, had, 
exacted, except from the Dutch, 4 


15: 
| complied with it ever since the year 3545 
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no treaty with France or Spain had it ever been 
mentioned, nor in fact in any with Holland, 
but rested upon the tacit acquiescence of that 
country as an old and established custom. He 
then concluded with defending the provisions 
of the treaty, as far as regarded the expenses 
| of the prisoners of war, and the losses expe- | 
rienced by those who deposited property in 
the French funds. 


wre 


Eart CAMDEN assigned his reasons for not 
finding himself able to vote with his Noble 
Friend (Lord Grenville) for his address, al- 
though he thought highly of the greater part 
© of it; but, as those parts which he approved 
» could be contained in the proposed amend- 
( ment of the Noble Secretary of State, and the 


| objectionable passages omitted, he should vote 

for the amendment ; especially as he thought 
e P the address having been known to have been 
® amended by the Secretary of State, would 
| have a better effect, and make a more favour- 
} able impression abroad, than if it came from 
t any Noble Lord who objected to the peace. He 
» nevertheless declared that he did not approve 
' of the preliminaries, and still less of the defini- 
tive treaty; but the treaty being concluded, 
he thought it proper to support it. 


_The of RicHMonD warmly com- 

mended the speech of the Noble Lord who 
opened the debate (Lord Grenville), but he 
did not approve of the conduct of the war in 
all its parts. He thought the public money had 
been lavishly squandered in running after every 
petty German prince to beg him to take some 
: of our cash; not but he approved of subsidies, 
® when wisely applied, and when their troops 
| Were to act under our conynand, In our state 
74 of maritime superiority, he saw no reason of 
= wecessity for making peace, as we might have 
conducted the war single-handed with more 
advantage than we could now revive it if the 
French should persist in their system of ag- 
grandizement. 


Lorp Hosart, in a short speech, by an 
explanation of two or three facts, answered 
several of the strongest objections stated by 
Lord Grenville. He particularly contended, 
that the Noble Lord had spoken inconsider- 
ately when he stated that the possession of 
the command of the river Arawari by the 
French would endanger British ships in their 
attempts to enter Rio Janeiro, by shewing that 

€ course of the river Arawari ran a different 
Way towards Paita, and Rio Janeiro lay many 
degrees lower than the river Amazon. 


Eary SPENcER rose to make a single obser- 
Vation, in answer to a part of Lord Hobart’s 
argument; and declared, that he had intended 
to speak to many particulars stated and reason- 
ed upon by those Noble Lords who had endea- 
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Youred to answer his Noble Friend’s objection; 
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but the late hour rendered it too inconvenient 
to the House and himself for him to attempt it, 


Lorp GrenviLLe alsa prefaced his expla- 
nation, by saying, that he did not at that late 
hour (seven in the morning) rise to reply, 
though he should have been extremely glad to 
have done so, to many curious arguments that 
had been opposed to his objections in the 
course of the debate; but he was too much 
exhausted, and he conceived their Lordships 
were so likewise ; he would therefore only say 
one word in explanation of a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the Noble Secretary for the war 
department (Lord Hobart). He had not men- 


‘tioned Rio Janeiro, because he well knew 


where it lay; but had said that the French 
possession of that part of Guiana bounded by 
the river Arawari, would, during a war, en- 
able them to oblige the Portuguese to shut 
British ships out from the Brazils, where it 
was sometimes useful for our ships for India 
to call, water, and obtain provisions; and 
then we could put in no where nearer than 
Madagascar, where we should find but poor 
accommodation. 


Lord Pelham’s motion was then put, and 
carried without a division *. 
List of the Minority. 
Duke of Richmond Earls Mansfield 


Marq. of Buckingham Warwick 

Earls Spencer Carnarvon 
Carysfort Lords Minto 
Carlisle Darlington 


—- Grenville 
—-— Cawdor, & 
Kenyon. 


— Fitzwilliam 
—— Radnor 
Fortescue 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 13TH, 1802. 


The order of the day for taking into consi- 
deration the definitive treaty, being read, 

Mr. WINDHAM rose, and spoke nearly as 
follows :—“ Upon a subject which has already 
received a good deal of discussion, in several 
important points of detail, I hope I shall not 
be under the necessity of troubling the House 
with any argument of great length. If, how- 
ever, I am relieved from such necessity, I owe 
it to that mode of proceeding to which some 
have objected as irregular. The best proof of 
the propriety of the conduct of those who 
brought various points of the definitive treaty 
separately before the House, will be the man- 
ner of our now coming to the general examina- 
tion. Who can deny that every man who has 
attended those discussions must find himself 
better prepared, better informed, more com- 
petent to form a fair and accurate judgment 


# For thig amendment, see Register, vol, i. p» 
687.—For the list of the minority on Lord Grenville’s 


motion, sce vol.i. p- 583»: 
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on the whole subject by the separate explana- 
tions, and the additional lights which have 
been derived from the preliminary debates? 
By having investigated the points in detail, we 
are qualified to pronounce a decision upon the 
whole case. Much ground has been cleared, 
many questions have been answered, many. 
difficulties have been elucidated, which must 
otherwise have perplexed the consideration of 
a subject, in ttself so full of matter, and $0 
little susceptible of being reduced into a short 
compass. Assisted by those previous inquiries, 
we are enabled the better to shape the argu- 
ment to such parts of so complicated a subject 
as are the most deserving our consideration.—I 
therefore proceed to take a view of the leading 
points of the definitive treaty. The order is dif- 
terent, and I begin with Malta. After the dis- 
eussions that we have already had regarding the 
situation in which our interests in that island are 
left by the treaty, it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the advantages which the French have 
gained by the stipulation of neutrality. It is 
clear, that, including the force of their allies, 
Spain and Holland, they may have eighteen 
ships of the line in its neutral port, while we 
have no more than six. But these points of 
detail are of inferioy importance. The whole 
disposition of the island of Malta renders the 
stipulation of neutrality fictitious. ‘The garri- 
son must in fact be French. It is in vain to 
talk of the mummery that there shall not be 
this langue or the other langue. The whole is 
French. If any man denics this to be the case, 
¥ shall be very happy to see his opinions and 
his reasons recorded, that they may be com- 
pared with the future result. So far from 
having restored the Order of Malta, we have, 
by the arrangements of this treaty, made war 
upon it in the very spirit of French principles. 
This litthe Order, which contained in itself 
the great characteristics and distinctive quali- 
tics of that which the French revolution served 
to destroy, we have now concurred to over- 
throw. ‘The little phial which contained the 
essence, of the old principles, Ministers have 
diluted, and not even with common water, 
but. with water taken from the puddle. In 
this degradation, how can its ancient spirit 
be kept up? Nay, it is already understood, 
that the German knights refuse to serve in a 
body so degraded and fallen off from its ori- 
final and peculiar character. As to the notion 
that Neapolitan troops can form any security 
for the independence of the island of Malta, 
who dees not see that the idea is wholly ridi- 
culous? The proceeding is a perfect syllogism. 
if Malta is put into the hands of Naples, and 


Naples is im the hands of France; Malta, to | 


be sure, isin the hands of France. In truth, 
the case of Maita is.a virtual and total surren- 
der,, with a ridicule. in-the manner, infinitely 
disgraceful to the reputation of our national 
eounsels, .Far better would it have been to 
have made.an absolute cession of it, and thus 
have acquired a claim to compensation and 
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equivalent, than to have formed a vain and 
futile pretence to establish its neutrality and 
independence. At present our footing and in. 
terest in the Mediterranean, which used to be 
reckoned of so much importance, are utterly 
abandoned. Jn this and in various other points 
there is a marked variation between the preli- 
minaries and the definitive treaty, to the disad- 
vantage of this country.—-The Cape of Good 
Hope is given up in full sovereignty to the 
Dutch; so that the latter may, whenever they 
please, surrender it to the French, The ques- 
tion of its being made a free port is left entire. 
ly at the option of France; and with such an 
arbitrator we can only expect that it will be 
made a free port, if that mode of keeping it 
were to be less favourable to England than any 
other. But it is said, that the Cape is but atavern. 
Be it so. A tavern that can furnish refreshments 
to armies and navies in the midst of a voyage of 
five or six months, is not am object of tri- 
fling consideration. « Nay, without it, how can 
troops be sent out for the protection of your 
Eastern empire? Without the refreshment of 
that tavern, troops must arrive in India in such 
a state as to be unfit for service for weeks, and 
months possibly, after their landing, and that 
too on an emergency when their immediate 
services may be required. The only other 
place of stopping at is the Brazils; and how 
can we calculate that in time of war we 
should continue that facility? Our, Indian 
empire then being our’ sheet anchor, every 
thing accessory to its preservation and defence 
is of the utmost importance. While we lose 
any advantages from the Cape, see what France 
gains! what she gains likewise by the restitu- 
tion of Cochin to the Dutch, and the addi- 
tional means of annoying. OUT 
which her coalition with the Dutch must 
afford.—The command of the Cape and Cochin 
gives her the means of preparing an armament 
and landing it in India, before we shall have 
conceived in this country the least suspigion of 
any such design —With respect to the boun- 
daries of French and Portuguese Guiana, it 
appears to me, that even with the benefit ot 
all the previons consideration, this subjects 
which could not before have been understoo¢ 
at all, is now understood but yery imperfectly. 
Ministers seem ta have. been themselves com 
pletely puzzled in the transaction. It is a 
wonderful, therefore, that they should not : 
either very able or very willing to explain the 
particulars of it to us. The Arawari is at ai 
agreed to be the limit; contrary. to what 
declared in the preliminaries, which said, | 
the dominions of her Most ‘Faithful Mae 
were to be restored to their integrity; had 


the 


with the Portuguese, at Madnd, days 
| only before the signature of our prelinuna of 
and then contending that the terms integrity 
Most Faithful Majesty's « 
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be understood with reference to the boundary 
settled in that treaty. ‘This, as is evident, was 
a most gross and scandalous fraud, and as 
such was spoken of in this House 5 a fraud by 
the French on the Ministers, if the Ministers 
were unacquainted with the tact; a fraud bythe 
Ministers on the country, if they could be 
supposed to have known the fact, and not to 
have mentioned it to the House. But this 
fraud, it seems, is not to be insisted upon. It 
is too bad for even the French negotiators to 
contend for. And therefore you suppose 
that the words in the preliminaries are to 
stand according to their original and natural 
meaning. But not at all. Though the French 
do not insist upon their fraud being carried 
directly and regularly into execution, they do 
insist upon receiving a compensation for it. 
And here it is that we hear for the first time of 
the Arawari; a boundary never thought of, as 
far as I have ever heard, but in the treaty of Ba- 
dajos (with which this country had nothing to 
do, and which does not even appear to have 
been finally executed); and never mentioned 
in this House but in an answer of the Noble 
Lord’s (Hawkesbury) to a question put to him 
by an individual Member. This Arawari is 
now taken, upon the result of a negotiation, as 


the compromise between the boundary under- | 


stood to exist at the time of the preliminary 
treaty, and the boundary attempted to be im- 
posed by the fraudulent treaty of Madrid. 
The first question is, why any compromise at 
all? Why are the French to be allowed to sell 
their frands? But the next question is, at 
what price have they sokd them? I maintain 
that they have gained by this pretended sacri- 
fice all that the original attempt was calculated 
to procure for them: that by the possession of 
the Arawari, they are in possession, in effect, 
of the mouth of the Amazons; which is all 
they ever wanted. _The Hon. Gentlemen (his 
Majesty’s Ministers) were so lost in these 
wilds, had so confounded themselves between 
those different streams, between the ..... 
aud the Arawari, the north branch, and the 
south branch, the Catapapatuba, and the 
Vincent Pinson, that having met with a civil 
Geutlheman here, who was so good as to offer 
his assistance, fairly put themselves ‘into his 
hands, and were led about by him, not know- 
ng im the least where they were going, till, in 
the end, he brought them back precisely to the 
point from which they set owt, that is to say, 
the mouth of the river Amazon. The question 
18 one that must ultimately be ascertained by 
maps; and on their authority I rest the asser- 
tion, that the Portuguese have not acquired 
that security which it was their object to pro- 
cure——When I look also at the cession of 
Louisiana to-Prance, a point acquiesced in by 
the definitive treatry, it is of a magnitude that 

ata ata loss to describe in adequate terms. 
Taking ‘the indefinite extent of Guiana, and 
the cession of Louisiana, we may be said to 
sive away a fourth part of the globe. We 


have given the command of the two greatest 
rivers in the world—-the Mississippt in the 
North America, and the river of Amazons in 
the South.. Rivers are the vital parts of coun- 
tries: we may be said, therefore, without hy- 
perbole, to have made a present to France of a 
brace of continents.—Never was there such a 
lavish, prodigal, thoughtless spirit Of cession 
Ministers have really scattered pearls like bar- 
leycorms; and I am amazed to see with what 
coldness and indifference the country has 
viewed transactions of such importance, by 
which so many of the most valuable interests 
have been lavished upon their rivals, and in 
which so many stipulations are contained. 
pregnant with danger and pain to themselves. 
—In addition to these considerations with re- 
gard to foreign objects, the whole continent 
of Europe is abandoned to France. I should 
think, indeed, that instead of our being called 
upon to shew the danger of such a state of 
things, those who have acquiesced in so mon- 
strous an innovation, are bound to shew that 
it can be otherwise than dangerous. While 
they are letting in tides which are spreading so 
furiously in every direction, it is their business 
to shew us what they will mot inundate, what 
they will spare. We follow this torrent, 
threatening our rights, in many different tracks. 
We see it endangering us at Honduras, we see 
it menacing to shake and unsettle in India the 
dearest part of our foreign empire. But this 
matter will require more particular discussion, 
and I am glad that it has already been the 
subject of debate. ‘That the definitive treaty 
has not settled our rights in such a manner as 
to preclude all doubts, I perceive from the fact 
admitted last night by my Right Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dundas), a person conversant beyond 
any other in the affairs of India, who confesses 
that in the first instance he was alarmed, lest, 
by the non-renewal of treaties, particularly 
the convention of 4787, some danger to our 
Indian dominions might arise. ‘Fhat any un- 
certainty was ever felt by him, is at least a 
proof of the fact that uncertainty may exist. 
We contended, that by the abrogation of the 
convention of 1787, founded upon and res 
ferring to the treaties of 1783 amd 1763, somes 
thing was taken: away, which had formerly 
guieted the claims of France, and secured the 
rights of this country. But it was said, that at 
the same time we were freed from the treaties 
which laid the foundation of those claims, and 
that it was better to get rid of the disease and 
of the remedy: and, doubtless, it is possible 
that a constitution may be improved vy such 
an operation. ‘This argument was at least to 
the point, whether it was conclusive or not 
With regard to the arguments to prove the 
clearness of our Indian rights, they seemed 
rather less in point. We were tol. in lofty 
and magnificent phrases of the justice of 
our cause. But who had said that our 
cause was not good, that our rights were not 
clear?, We have to contend with au adversary 
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who may not choose to appeal to the.House of 
Commons. ‘The argument was all thrown 
‘i away, for it was coram non judice—The ques- 
| tion is, what wilt the enemy say, and how 
4 should you haye acted to meet his objections? 
1 | ff disputes were to be settled by a man and 
Hie his own attorney, the business of Westminster 
ae Hall would not be a little diminished ; but un- 
4: fortunately, when the matter is very amicably 
settled, the adversary comes and drags the 
suitor into court. So, to discuss the justice 
of the cause here, when nobody disputes it, 
seems to be a waste of very excellent argument. 
The Hon. Gentleman, like another Ajax, is 
dealing his blows without mercy among us 
poor cattle, taking us for so many Trojans, 
instead of reserving his might for foes who 

_ Eean assure him will furnish full employment 
for it, were its amount greater even than it is. 
We all know, that previous not only to the con- 
vention of 1787, but to 1783, claims respect- 
ing Indian trade and territory had been sct up 
by the French. What reason have we to think 
that the present government of France will 
drop any pretensions hostile to this country 
which former governments had advanced? In 
27$3, aS well. as I am afraid will appear to 
have been the case in 1802, points were left 
unsettled, and new explanations became ne- 
cessary. The convention of 1787 was more 
favourable to us, because concluded in a mo- 
ment when England could negotiate with 
greater effect, and it gave us the most satis- 
factory security. ‘The French abandoned the 
means of enforcing any claims of a kind that 
could be proved injurious to us. But why 
were these means now restored? on the con- 
trary, why were not new means taken to 
prevent the possibility of claims by which our 
empire in the East may be disturbed?) What 
has been doing for the last seven months? 
Our rights, whether of conquest or treaty (as 
so ably distinguished and demonstrated last 
night), are unquestionable; but is there not 
reason to apprehend a renewal of former ca- 
vils? From some parts of the “speech of my 
Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Dundas), I should 
have been led to think that he had been nap- 
ping, and on his awaking had imagined that 
we were still at open war. He talked 

F | of drawing the sword against any power that 
i should dispute our rights, and exultingly dwelt 
Be upon our strength in Indias This was not 
perhaps exactly the moment when we could 
say, Here westand upon our sovereignty, touch 
im fh us who dare. | It is very true, our strength in 
India may;defy all attack; but does he not 
im if know, that, though the dispute is in India, the 
‘e battle may be fought in Europe? Like an 


action at law, the right may lie in Cumber-|— 


land, ‘and the issue be tried in Westminsttr 


and‘weak in’ Europe. We have seen already 
how, by a close squeeze in Europe, they have 
made us vomit up all'that we had gorged else- 
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Hall: ‘The French may think us strong in India |” 


of France, let us look to some of the specimens 
of it as displayed in other countries. The Grand 
Duke was driven out of Tuscany, for the pure 
pose of substituting in his room a figure under 
the name of a king. They move their duke 
to the other end of the board, and fill the 
square with a king. Still the territory, it was 
supposed, would remain the same: so thought 
Austria; so thought Great Britain. But not so. 
The change of government was meant only as 
an expedient for a change to be effected in the 
territory. A Prince of the House of Spain, 
placed in thé severeignty solely by their ap- 
pointment, must do whatever they bid him ; 
and what they direct him to do, is to make 
over to them in perpetuity Elba with its port 
and fortress. And thus by a happy transform- 
ation, equal to any that could be practised by 


the most skilful algebraist, these possessions | 
are exterminated from the Dutchy of Tuscany,, 


now become the kingdom of Etruria, and 
vested for ever in the hands of the French. 
That they may not, however, appear’ to.deal 
hardly with their new friend, that. they may 
not levy too heavy a fine upon bim on his.ad- 
‘mission, may not take too large garnish on his 
entrance into their spunging-house; they de- 
vise a’ way for making -him some amends. 
Porto Ferrajo, they say, and Elba, we must 
have. ‘They are absolutely necessary for our 
purposes against England, . But, you shall not 
be altogether a loser. As we have a running 
account with Naples, after taking Elba from 
you, we will give vou a draft.upon Naples for 

iombino. -‘Fhis is at once an example,, as far 
as a single instarice goes, of the benefit of the 
treaty, anda specimen of the, character and 
mode’ of proceeding of those on whose good 
faith we shal] have in future to depend... When 
we cast our eyés upon the map of Europe, and 


survey the growth of. France, the prospect 1s, 


so linmensée, as not to. admit of a summary. 
The subject at Iength would’ be nothing less 
than the history of the war, and the history of 
the French revolution. To know what France 
can and will'do, we ought to know what she has 
done and has willed; and this should be com- 
pared with what is likely to be done by Great 
Britain. As an instance of what France call 
do, now that it is distinctly a body, of new 
Romans meditating the conquest of the world, 
let us recollect that France has effected im ten 
years, what Polybius mentions, with 
as having been accomplished by Rome tn little 
more than fiaif a century. Their.achievemen 
have far outstripped those of their predeccs 
sors," who might exclaim in the same plaints 
strain as Hosier’s Ghost, in our popular ’ 
For resistance could fear none, 

But with twenty’ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, | 
“Hast achiew’d with six alone. 
The French have taken the Romans 


| model, and affect to imitate them, 17 


where.—With fegard to the sincerity and faith 


‘map’ of Europé is byt smiall, and. 
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great powers are left standing. Russia is 
powerful, but at a great distance from them; 
Austria alone remains strong, and perhaps not 
impaired,, in territories; but so bereft of all 
external aid, so stripped of support, that in 
any new storm, the first heave of the sea 
must infallibly bring it by the board. In fact, 
there is no single continental power which can 
| again dare to face France, without being 
instantly crushed by that enormous mace with 
s which she is now armed. ‘The French avow 
that they acteupon the Roman model; they 
 fauly acknowledge what they mean to be, and 
® frankly tell us also what they mean us to be. 
m —Some indeed admit that Europe is gone, and 
my they say, Peace be with it! they think that, 
™ come what will, we may take to our boat and | 
m escape. That might have been said formerly ; 
‘B but the spectre of French power now pursues us 
pccry direction. In Europe, in Asia, in Ame- 
ca, it follows, continually scaring us with its 
® threatening aspect. Look at the West Indies, 
@ and see France in possession by cession of 
® Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Domingo, 
® since the preliminaries, by the permission of 
© Ministers. It is pretended, indeed, that the re- 
i covery of the latter island from the Blacks was 
me necessary to the security of our own colonics : 
@, such is the opinion of those who are interested 
q the West India islands; but is that authori- 


ty conclusive? Allowing the fidelity and pa- 

ptriotism of these men to be unimpeached (as 
ef they certainly are), is it not possible that the 
are for their property may induce them to 
7 Bform an opinion of the policy of our facilitating 
Bethe recovery of St. Domingo, that may be in- 
Onsistent with the interest of the nation? For 
y part, I conceive that the power of the 
BBlacks, confined to St. Domingo, and without 
the means of extending beyond it, was much 
Seg formidable to this country than the esta- 
be shment of the power of France. Even 
Bthough the emissaries or the example of the 
Re, lacks might have reached the other islands, 
fee''|!, though private property might have been 
> \dangered, the political interest of the state was 
mess endangered. The West India proprietors 
a ight think, that, if the negroes obtained the 
their preperty would. be ruined, 
wae if the islands fell under the power of 
though the value of their property. 
a pene fall, it would not be entirely destroyed. 
‘Ss ¢ » Was a view of the case, however, which, 
a. “aH. speaking, would not lessen the injury 
See sland. Indeed, with the possession of St. 
ae °NgO, with a port which almost commands 
d with our most important 
It would become a most formidable 
oo’ bourhood to eur colonial power, and in 
= = Met would become a military station, 
‘ ic ich we should be attacked, and a point 
hae ae give the enemy an_ opportunity 
ne 88 Our trade. In fact, we have given 
a rh cotitinents to France. We have al- 
md her to. be placed in a situation in which 


such an influence over the 
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American States, as at a future period may 


enable her.to employ them with advan- 
tage against our most important interests. 
Such being the means of France, what is her 
will? Those who expected that the peace 
would disarm France of her hostility, who 
thought that she would be contented to culti- 
vate the advantages of commerce and manu- 
factures without animosity towards England, 
must now see that she pursues more than ever 
the grand object of universal empire. At 
every period ‘before the preliminaries, and 
since, she has expressed, without disguise, the 
spirit by which she is animated; she proceeds 
iike a general changing his guards, sending out 
lis parties, marking out his ground, and ar- 
ranging his plan of operations. Every thing is 
conceived and conducted in the spirit of bosti» 
lity; and after having succeeded in the war of 
swords, now terminated, she enters with the 
same disjosition, and with the same hopes, 
upon the war of the custom-house.—What 
then are the means which Britain possesses, 
and how ought she to cali them forth to ward 
off the dangers that assail us? In consider 
ing this, we must inquire what are the moral 
resources, taking that word a good deal in the 
French sense. What is the mind to call forth, 
and employ the physical means? In all animal 
life (states may be considered as living bodies, 
subject to the general laws of animated nature}, 
it is observed, that the foresight of danger 1s 
generally accommodated to the force and 
means which are enjoyed to escape from that 
danger. It appears to me that this nation has 
been more defective in the foresight of danger 
than in the means of repelling it. From this 
defect a great part of the calamities of the 
country-at this crisis have arisen. The pation 
has too much undervalued its danger, and its 
exertions have fallen short both of its means 
and of the occasion. At first, when the prin- 
ciples of the French revolution were at work, 
when other nations were actually in conflict 
with it, when the havock that it produced was 
seen in'the example of others, it was said that 
all this would never reach us, that the men- 
struum might dissolve the base metals with 
.which it came in contact, but would pass 
harmless over the pure gold of the British con- 
stitution. Men were not aware, that the cha- 
racter of the revolutionary principle was, to 
prey both on good and bad, nay, on the former 
in preference. It was not long before the pure 
gold of the British constitution was found. as 
susceptible of the effects of Jacobinism, as the 
baser materials, which they were so fond of im- 
puting tothe composition of othergovernments. 
In-the year 1792 ail the establishments, of thus 
country began to fyine and hiss, under. the 
action of the new principles, like the, vericst 
piece of copper under the touch of equafortis. 
But nevertheless there seemed to be a strange 
and extraordinary. indifference to, the state of 
Europe and to the 
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leaving other nations to shift for themselves ; 
the high spirit and the politic maxims of our an- 
cestors were forgotten. Even when other na- 
tions stood forward in the common cause of 
nations, in our defence as well as their 
ewn, there was no alacrity to participate in 
their exertions. The nation seemed not only 
to have no disposition to engage in the war, 
but to display a new and singular anxiety to 
avoid it. From this view of the state of 
Europe, from this estimate of the nature of 
the danger, arose the conduct of the war after 
it had become inevitable. Differences of opi- 
nion existed as to the mode of carrying it on. 
There were persons of great abilities and high 


' situations with whom J had the misfortune to 


differ on these views of things. Agreeing in 

many points with them, co-operating with 

them in a public capacity in leading objects, 

and respecting their talents and their motives, 

I was obliged to diifer from them on the 

grounds at which Ihave hinted. The war was 

to be viewed either as an ordinary contest 

between two nations, and carried on upon the 

usual principles of annoying and weakening 

your antagonist till he was brought to equi- 

table sentiments; or we were to consider it as 

anew and extvaordinary war, which should be 

carried on with a system suited to its por- 

tentous nature. Hence, therefore, it was to 

be carried on by.attacking enemies’ colonies, 

capturing their ships, &c. or it was to be car- 
ried on by aiming decisive blows at the seat or 

centre of the system from which the true prin- 
ciple of the war and danger proceeded. I do 
not mean to say that these different plans 
were exclusive. I only mean that the one more 

particularly arose out of the one view of the 

case, the other out of the other. Those who 
preferred attacking the centre of the evil did 

not think it wrong to aim at the advantages of 

the other, if the first failed; while those who 

directed their efforts to the colcnies and ma- 
rine of the enemy did not mean to say that the 

restoration of monarchy was not a desirable 

object, The whole question was, which was 

to be the leading and principal object, which 

the secondary and subordinate one. I shall not 
inquire which of these was the best. The one 

was tried, the other not; and whether that 

which. was not tried would have succeeded, 

must remain a matter of judgment. I may 

_add, however, that the plan which was not 
pursued was that most conformable to my 

own opinions, Except early in the war at 

‘Toulon, and afterwards in the melancholy 

affair of Quiberon, there was little or nothing 

attempted upon what I thought the peculiar 

principle of the war, and upon that plan of 

conduct appropriate to it. As to the Quiberon 
«expedition, a time when the clamour was 
doudest, against it, a Right Hon. Friend of 
ee (Vir, Pitt), great manliness and 
berality, said in this House, that he took his 


ey tt tet G 
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Anowledging the generosity of that conduct, I 


am ready to avow 


Mr, Pitt (to crdevr).—* 1 submit to the 
Honse, whether it be consistent with order 
for my Right Hon. Friend to go into an histo. 
rical account of opinions respecting the con- 
duct of the war, particularly as that inquiry is 
not connected with any subject immediately 
under the consideration of the House. [ beg 
leave also to submit to my Right Hon. Friend, 
whether he can consider the obligations which 
were in force when he and others were his 
Majesty’s confidential servants, as now dis- 
pensed with ?” 


Mr. WinDHAM.—* I do not think that the 
obligations to which my Right Hon. Friend 
alludes, can be understood as preventing me 


I was proceeding. J was going on to say, 
that I considered the expedition to Quiberon as 
a measure in which my Right Hon. Friend, 
and the majority ot the cabinet, must neces- 
sarily have concurred, rather as a measure ol 
my own, pressed by importunity——” 


Mr. Pitt. (to order 1 cannot admit 
that my Right Hon. Friend, though he gene- 
rously offers to undertake the whole respons!- 
bility of the Quiberon expedition, has, accord- 
ing to my recollection, stated correctly the 
extent of the share which I had in that me 
sure. I cannot think it consistent with the 
duty imposed upon the station which my 
Right Hon. Friend filled, to divulge any col 
sultations or opinions (supposing his stateme"! 
correct), which must have been expressed 12 
official confidence.” 


Mr. WinpHam.—* I conceive that ! wy 
merely stating a circumstance personal ome 
self; and my Right Hon. Friend woul of 
seen by the application, that my explana 7 
could not have been considered as aby disclo- 
sure of state secrets. I was going to en 
that, the country having misjudged 
the conduct of it naturally partook of wi’ 
conceive to have been error. V 5 
the system of war, as in my eae oak 
suited to the circumstances of the late ee : 
is not an arraignment of my Right ae 
to whose department its conduct 
belonged (Mr. Dundas). I can bear te oy 
to the zeal, the diligence, the ogg 
ardour, and all the other eminent q 
which are known to belong to my Rig 
Friend, and which were never 
by him than during the course ot Rit 
do not arraign the separate plans aa ‘a 
Hon. Friend, neither do I divulge sta ‘out 
I state what was no ‘secret, that 
the time when I came into public sta ' 


dull share of the responsibility. Yet, fully ac- | subject of the war, and that we 
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our views of the subject. When I was inter- 
rupted, I was labouring to shew that the coun- 
try had not rightly judged its situation, and 
that the mode of war pursued, contributed to 
confirm their error. ‘The country never knew 
sufficiently why it was at war. It has been 
said with great force and eloquence by my 
Right Hon, Friend (Mr. Pitt), on different oc- 
casions, that we were at war for security ; we 
were indeed at war, because we could not be 
at peace; we were at sea, because we could 
> not be on shore: yet, though reminded of this, 
jis fm the character of the war itself, the grand mo- 
iss [eae nitor, was wanting. The manner in which it 

was carried on did not sufhiciently mark its na- 
ture. The force was centrifugal; it threw out 


4 
“a 


he [Pe all our operations towards the extremities. It 
nd 9m never converged enough towards the focus 
me | trom which the danger proceeded. ‘The ques- 
ih FF > why we were at war, perpetually re- 
av, fae Curred; and people were not enough taught. 
1as eae to see that we were at war, because the French 
nd, = government was such as to leave us no peace, 
ces: [Bae and was necessarily in perpetual hostility with 
eot [Pm every thing which, as individuals and as a na- 


® tion, it was our interest to defend.—This error 
EF has pursued us into peace. No person who 


{mit ® looked at the causes of war, could have looked 
ene: Je at the terms of peace without alarm. ‘The 
country, however, is not sufficiently impressed 
ord- Big ith the dangers of peace, because it was 


mever pericctly alive to the character of the 
fewer. But to return to the conduct of the 
eer: although it has been unsuccessful in se- 
Becuring those objects which I thought peculiarly 
Meeat Stake, I do not on that account presume to 
Besay that it was wrong; I do not undertake to 
mety, that the course which I more approved 
m would have been more fortunate. This 
me would be to reason as ill as the Hon. Gentle- 
ei dh (on the opposition benches). ‘The mode 
meted has failed: but it does not follow that 
fee'y other would have succeeded. ‘The case 
my possibly have been one in which success 
me's not to be Had. If I have thought other- 
meee, it 1 continue to thnk so now, that we 
Wee Judged after the event, and with a view, 
me 't were, of the symptoms after death, still 
i Paes 1s only matter of opinion, in which every 
mec Must form his own judgment. Expe- 
meee has not decided the question. Think- 

ae however, as I do, I conceive it to be the 
of every, man to correct the public error. 
's better to think that the country had not 
ee” ‘ts situation ina proper light, than that, 
ere of its real danger, we had failed in the 
sans Of repelling it. Great as the exertions 
me the nation have been, they have not been 
a8 they ought to have been, compared 
meer with, the objects at stake, or the means 
Possessed. It is consolatory to think that the 
tion, Dot having seen the danger, will, seeing 
Be ‘ake the steps necessary to maintain its cha- 

eter aud to ensure its safety. It is true, in- 
fee's that there were those who perpetually la- 
mc to promote the French cause, and by 


the 
my 
col 
ment 
sed 


every act endeavoured to counteract those feel. 
ings of honour, magnanimity, and independence, 
by which nations can alone become great. If, 
however, the people of this country have ut- 
terly abandoned the feelings which every great 
nation should cultivate, and that policy, with- 
out which no nation can flourish, we must 
have insensibly degenerated from the principles 
of our ancestors; and it will confirm the re- 
mark of the writer, who says, that sometimes 
a silent revolution takes place in the character 
of nations, as decisive as could be produced 
by the most violent convulsions. Never was 
there a war carried on with such an incessant 


cry for peace from the very beginning of it. - 


How, in any other war, would it have been 
tolerated that the justice of our cause and our 
proceedings, in every instance, should have 
been arraigned, and those of the enemy de- 
fended, in newspapers, in pamphlets, in Par- 
liament; that every one who endeavoured to 
rouse the public spirit was vilified and tradu- 
ced? How could it have happened (if the 
people had been sufficiently impressed with 
|the nature of the war), that it was doubtful 


whether the processions to St. Paul’s to 


_brate three of the most splendid victories this 
| nation had ever gained, would have been re- 
| ceived with applause ? How else could it have 
| happened, that attempts should be made toa, 
| depreciate one of our most brilliant naval vic- 
| tories, and to shew that the advantage was on 
the side of the enemy? To prove these ciy- 
cumstances, nothing more is necessary than 
to examine at pleasure the files of newspapers, 
the pamphlets that issued from the press during 
any period of the time. And what ts the infer- 
ence? Why, that such writings never could 
have obtained circulation, had there not been 
an indecision in the public mind on the’ sub- 
ject of the war, and a total change of the very 
feelings and sentiments with which the nation 
had heretofore ever been actuated.—It is with 
reluctance that I acknowledge this state of the 
public mind to have prevailed. It certainly 
was not sufficiently awakened to a full sense 
of the nature of the danger that existed, or the 
extent of the exertion required.—I am afraid 
that I shall be obliged to speak in a style not 
more pleasing of the means and resources 
which we possessed. Perhaps we have been 
too much in the habit of flattering ourselves 
on this subject on the efforts that we ‘have 
made. Certainly nothing is more agreeable 
than to ‘ praise the Athenians among the Athe- 
*nians;’? but I rather consider it the duty of 
public men to speak wholesome truths, e 
must compare our exertions with the object. 
if the war was not originally just and neces- 
sary, every shilling spent was too much. “If it 
was, as some have considered it,’ merely a war 
of experiment for a short time,'to see what 
we could make of it, we have made too great 
sacrifices. If, however, it was a war for the 
very existence of the country, the exertions 
that we have made — been too little for the 
3 2 
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object, too little even for our means. That | quey, while Buonaparté, instead of commun: 

our exertions, however, had not injured us, cathe with him, os off for iki, Sine | y 
would appear by considering whether the | as it should seem, to furnish a precedent’ for — h 
country has pined or thriven, whether it has | similar insults on any future occasion. Such fp v 
become fat or lean, by its efforts. Surely, if, | being the situation and the feelings of thecoun. [Fo ¢ 


as some pretended, the country has been ruined | try, the next consideration is, what we ought ' n 
by the war, it has not been thrown into a gal-| now to do? On the supposition that Great [FP = 
loping consumption. I have, indeed, heard it | Britain is at present in a state of infinitely lecs i W 
argued, in the true spirit of Jacobinism, that, | security than it was on the night when-this JH 
though individuals were rich, the country was | treaty was signed; and comparing what ithas [ie pr 
poor; every distress incident to men and to! given up with what remains to it, I have no i rr. 
the social siate has been insidiously represented hesitation in repeating my former assertion, 2 - of 
to be the offspring of war; as if the same dis- | that the fee simple of the country was worth [fe ti 
tress aid not exist in all wars, nay, in 2l! times; | more on the 30th of September last, than it FR & 
as if it were not obvious that poverty must | has beea since, or perhaps ever will be again. FR Ce 
ever accompany great wealth ; as if poverty | We have now, however, signed and sealed the = th 
were not a sort of secretion from that full and | bond; and, as Dogberry says, se! 
plethoric habit, which it is our constant endea-| ,, th 
vour to produce in this country, and our con-| WE never be our ewn men 
stant boast that we have produced. Indeed it | Our study should now be to correct thoy B® pu 
is easy to shew how commercial wealth and | fatal dissensions which the treaty of peace may JP” Sp 
gory must be connected, because, in the ; create. As to India, our rights are manifest, = on 
uctuations of trade and manufactures, num- | though we depend on those same claims being | are 
bers are occasionally deprived of their employ- | renewed which were set up by France anterior RM cor 
ment, and left destitute of their usual aliment, | to the treaty of 1783. But while our rightis [Rg be 
while the tide of prosperity flows into other | liable to be called into dispute, we should [Bq 
channels. Noless absurd is it to say, that the | keep in our hands better means of asserting it RM ] 
wealth with which the country abounds is in | than we can have after the surrender of Malta, Bg anc 
few hands, as if it were possible that a country | the Cape, and Cochin. The First Consul Bj abi 
; C iery have much wealth while it was monope- | would not, during the negotiation, have gone Ho 
ized by a few; and as if such an opinion were | to Lyons, if he did not mean to produce sus Fg adc 
not more notoriously untrue of this country | picion and uneasiness with respect to the peace. Qe Ma 
than of any other. Unhappily, indeed, it | The Ministers think that we talk too freely gy but 
seems to be thought by some, who acknow- | upon these subjects, and are suggesting to the - 
ledge both the wealth and comfort which this | enemy a renewal of their claims, as if the : ti 
country enjoys, that these blessings may be pre- | foolish and silly French wanted us to point fig suc! 
served without the aid of arms. The balance | out to them the nature of their claims! Have Bim that 
of power is treated.as an idle chimera; and we | they not-shewn, during the war, any desig'’ Bagge ceal 
are told, that from our insular situation we | upon India? Has not the capture a & For 
may look with indifference on the confusion | patam revealed any of their mtrigues: M ~ a ful. 
and derangement of the continent. Jt is very | are we to surmise from their steadiness c 4 . ) “+ 
well, indeed, to tell us to enjoy our own com- ' sisting on the possession of Malta, oo > 2 ae 
forts; it is like the idle story told of some king | of Good Hope, and Cochin? Was not Brit 
of England, who, when informed that his sub- | expedition to Egypt projected in 1 nenn Me grat 
jects were dying of famine, is said to have |a triumphant march into Hindostan “as int MAE was 
asked, why they did not eat bread and cheese? | are we, like ostriches, to put our <r fon [MM nera 
The answer was, that they could not get bread | hole, and suppose ourselves perfectly sa in B unde 
ad cheese to eat. So we are told to be satis- | our pursuers, or act as persons often to be FEE tecti 
d with our own comforts and happiness, | embarrassed circumstances, and <r ora tht [a we b 
with our commerce, with our prosperity. | ruined sooner than look at the state © urstt Je iD su 
Doubtless: if we can preserve them. But! own affairs? If France means not to Saat Be that. 
will the French allow us? Do we not see! her claims, why not gend to Pans for ST oad Me to be 
that France is acting upon a contest with us in ; tions to that effect, before we this 
‘peace, that she is lowering our dignity, pluck- | she never has put into our han tually 
jng our honours? The notion that peace would | explanation should be required et via. Lt I to he 
hush up all our dangers, had induced us.to | Bay of Honduras, and many other po wit [EMME and ¢ 
give up.to Holland the honour of the flag;/ us have a fair understanding as ay be > BE Of nc 
-yehich, however little important many may of our danger. I know that that it. 
_. please to think it, kept up the pride and spirit | posed to calculate the life of a oe verity [Pama een 
_ of the service, and has been maintained by us of an individual; and, re nator in the ae Were 
for a century and a half. This it was also say, though our commerce of yeu 
” which. induced us to stibmit to have the cock- } “end, it cannot do so for a long cdaaie? x oe 


ade's taken out of our soldiers’ hats in Portus | and will; at least, last during 
“gal. We also allowed, wnder-the same idea, | nation which ‘has not more foresig tres 


re 
the failur 


i. ‘our ambassador ta remain at Amiens, kicking | than that, must inevitably Se 
heels near the hall of audience, as a lac- | has been laid on what is calle 
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., American war. . These predictions, however, 
. have, on the contrary, been realized. Had 
ch : awe had America now to support us, we never 
me [2 could have consented to such a peace, Ame- 
ht FF rica has been ak immense resource to the ene- 
vat (pe my during the war; and the very convoy 
eg _ which entered France at the time of Lord 
his Howe’s victory, was thought a sufficient com- 
has ' | pensation to that country for the destruction 
no fm ofits feet. Let those who think that in spite 
on, [ae of this peace the country will still last their 
th fae time, will still furnish life and heat for their 
it ephemeral existence, for the miserable animal- 
in. cule that are crawling upon its surface, let 
the them take care that they do not deceive them- 
selves. They may calculate ill who suppose 
M the misfortune may not reach them. The fate 
of nations often comes upon them much 
oa Fe p uicker than is imagined: in this manner is 
nay [eae Spain, of late a rich and powertul nation, all 
est, on a sudden become one of those states which 
sing are now the vassals of France.”? Mr. Windham 
rior concluded with moving the address, which wil 
it is be found in vol. i. p. 572. f 
it Lorp seconded the motion, 
alta, and observed, that the subject had been so 
nsul ably and so effectually argued by his Right 
one Hon. Friend, that little remained for him to 
suse add to it. He however could not avoid re- 
ACC. marking, that in this treaty not only a neglect, 
eely but a dereliction of our naval rights, was ap- 
s the parent, and the flag of Old England degraded. 
the It was, therefore, impossible to approve of 
soint such a treaty: and he was unable to conceal 
Have that opinion; unable also was. he to con- 
signs ceal, that when all other countries were sup- 
nga porting the faith of their ancient and respec- 
Vhat ie tive treaties, Great Britain alone was neglect- 
2 in) ew ful of hers; and that when it was a first-rate 
Capt i principle with all other nations to respect and 
» the Fe Value, as well as to protect their aliics, Great 
ay of Britain alone was regardless of hers, and un- 
And gratetul to those who sacrificed even all that 
ind was dear to them as nations in hers and the ge 
from heral cause. We had entered into the contest 
Jo in under the avowed principle of asserting and pro- 
19 be teeting the rights of the House of Orange, and 
theif We basely deserted her; we in form, but not 
yrsu Je 12 substance, made a shew of our attention to 
jane Jie Ulat illustrious House, than which none ought 
hat » to be mor we 
respected or valued in the eyes of 
‘niltt [me this country, whose caase she early and effec- 
ig the Fe ‘ally adopted and supporteds and our return 
_ It me to her, in the hour of her necessity, is a vain 
ox tert } and empty stipulation in words, a mere parade 


¢ (i* Ee Of notice, but nothing solid or substantial in 


etht ime. In the case of Portugal, our conduct was 
rerit's ;€ven worse, and more ungenerous; for we 
in Oe Were net content with neglecting and desert- 
yo ing her, but ‘we committed her to the spolia- 
Shon of her bitterest foes; though, in fact, it 
feeli't Was not these foes who committed that spoli- 
etion it was this country that tore from her 


Olivenza, it was this country that invaded and 
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circumstances that must strike every thinking 
mind with shame, horror, and disgust; but 
he feared very much that all he could say upon 
these topics would. have little weight there. 
We had of late learned to appreciate the tem- 
porary advantage of commercial considerations, 
so much above all other interests, that little 
was to be hoped from a state so besotted with . 
the avaricious sentiments of sordid wealth as ahs’ 
we were. In the same impolitic view he be- ne 
held the surrender of Malta, and could impute 
it to nothing but an infatuation-in the minds 
of Ministers, who, not content with ceding 
the East and the West, and the priyileges of 
the British flag in the North, now also resign 
the Levant, and its best and only protector 


Malta, into the very hands of our ancient and eG! 
mortal foe. For these reasons, he thought Myo 
the treaty disgraceful and dishonourable, and am 
the address should therefore have his most hf 
decided support. ah 


Lorp HawkeEsBury rose, and addressed 
the House to the following purport :—* Sir, I 
have listened with the utmost attention to the 
observations of my Right Hon. Friend: and 
indeed it was impossible J should not; for 
though some parts of his speech were very fe- 
motely, if at all connected with the question 
before the House, yet the ability and ingenuity 
that he exhibited throughout peculiarly entitled 
him to attention. A good deal of the speech 
of my Right Hon. Friend consisted in predic- 
tions as to the Consequences, and assertions as 
to the conditions, of the peace; but I will 
assure him, and the Noble Lord who seconded 
his motion, that were the treaty such as they 
have described it, and I considered it as by 
any .means injurious to the interests, but par- 
ticularly if it were degrading to the dignity of 
the country, no man in thig House, or in the 
empire, would be more ready to oppose it 
than myself, whoever the author of it might” 
be. I however view the negotiation in quite 
a different light from that in which my Right 
Hon. Friend seems to consider it. I am of 
opinion, that, though some commercial ques- 
tiofis were not finally arranged, it was better 
to leave those questions for a future adjust- 
ment, than longer to defer the negotiation. I 
maintain, that peace, under all the circum- 
stances, was desirable, and that it would have 
been extremely culpable in Ministers to have 
declined it; but I would not be understood to 
insinuate that there was no other alternative for 
the country, orthat the peace is to be considered 
in any point of view dishDnourable,. It is such as 
Ministers have thought it expedientand prudent 
to conclude, and such as the House and the 
country called for. 1 am glad that the whole 
of this question is at length brought before the 
House. I have always objected to the discus- 
sion of it in parts, because if ever there was a 
subject whigh ought to bediscugsed alltogether, 
it isa treaty of peace. ‘The parts must be exe 
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amined with reference to each other, and not 
distinctly ; for though-in one part something 
unfavourable may appear, yet that, upon a 
review of the whole, will perhaps turn out to 
be a.concession, in order to. obtain some ad- 
vantage on another part. For these reasons 
have I for some days back deprecated the prac- 
tice of Gentlemen in cayilling at particular 
provisions of this treaty ; a mode of proceed- 
ing which tended to produce a false impression 
on the public mind, and even calculated to 
prepossess the judgment of the House. I can- 
not be, nor ever was, adverse to the discussion 
of this subject point by point; my desire was, 
that those points should be fairly and relatively 
taken, and not in that separate and detached 
way in which Gentlemen have been endeavour- 
ing to canvass it, without taking mto account 
the causes which produced the commencement 
and conclusion of the negotiation, and the 
effect of the whole of the terms combined. 
This question has at length come to that species 
of investigation which I wished for, and in 
which, whether right or wrong, it ought to 
be taken. Kt seems to me properly to have 
divided itself into two heads: first, whether 
the terms of the definitive treaty were con- 
sistent with the basis of the preliminary arti- 
cles; and, secondly, whether, if any depar- 
ture'from the preliminary articles had taken 
place, that, or any events which had occurred 
during the negotiation, were of such conse- 
quence as to induce Ministers to refuse to 
conclude the treaty? Before I proceed to re- 
mark on these heads, I beg leave to say a few 
words on the circumstances in which this 
couniry was involved at the time the negotia- 
tion was begun. To this Gentlemen seldom 
look, though it is evidently connected with, 
at least necessary to, a proper decision on the 
subject before the House. It will be remem- 
bered, that. we were then left almost alone to 
contend with France; Austria obliged to com- 
ply.with a peace dictated by the enemy; the 
German empire at her mercy; deserted by our 
allies except two, Portugal and Naples, neither 
capable of affording us any effectual 2id; we 
Saw ourselves, instead of being at the head of 
a formidable confederacy, menaced by a league 
of our old allies, under the influence and direc: 
tion of France. Such was our situation; and 
in this. dilemma peace was the wish of all 
persons, of all parties; with, Ido admit, some 
exceptions, of whom, no doubt, my Right 

on,,Friend was one, it was called for loudly 
i the country: it was pressed strongly by 
Gentlemen on the opposition side of the House, 
that some attempt should be made to nego- 
Hate, Accordingly negotiation was entered 


into, and. announced by Ministers to the House’ 


on the first occasion afterwards. But this.ne- 
gotiation commenced. under prospects very 
unfavourable, in the degraded state of Eu- 

Ope, after the. important event of the treaty 
Luneyille, and. when our ships were shut 
ut irom almost every port in Europe. Not- 
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withstanding these disadvantageous appear- 
ances, Ministers were determined to sustain 
the honour and consequence of this country, 
and in their proposal to negotiate, they laid 
down three principles as the rule of their con. 
duct : first, the complete integrity of the do- 
minions of the British empire; secondly, fide. 
lity to our allies; and, thirdly, to obtain com. 
pensation out of the conquests que bad made to 
counterpoise the acquisitions of France on the con- 
tinent. In these objects it was our firm pur- 
pose to persist, and the probability of our suc- 
cess in attaining them was considerably height- 
ened by some events which gave a propitious 
turn to our affairs about that time, namely, 
the victory of the 2d of April in the Baltic, 
and the gallant conduct of our army in Egypt, 
particularly on the r9th of March, which not 
a_ little contributed to dispose the French go- 
vernment to peace: at all events, Ministers y 
meant to seek compensation in the East and © 
West Indies, as that seemed the most ad- 
visable principle. But as this subject has been 
so fully canvassed in the debate on the prelimi 
naries, I shall pass it, observing, that we have 
annexed to our dominions two of the greatest 
naval stations in the East and West Indies; 
not that I would argue this as a proof that the 
peace is more or less honourable on account 
of this annexation ; for, according to the doc- 
trine that my Right Hon. Friend holds out, it 
is not an island more or less, or any conquest 
whatever, that will constitute the secunty or 
the advantages of peace. I doubt whether, 
this view, any thing short of the total subver- 
sion of the French government would be satis- 
factory; but that I think must be now left en- 
tirely out of the question: that hope can 
scarcely exist in rational minds. I shall now 
proceed to examine the division of the ques- 


pending the negotiations. I agree wih tne 
sentiment expressed by my Right Hon. Frien 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) on a former 
evening, that it was impossible to view some 
| of those events without anxiety and alarm: 50 
much for the points themselves. But it - 
gravely to be considered, how far these _ : 
ought to have influenced the progress @ 
negotiation ; or whether it would have ve 
justifiable in Ministers, on account of t “ 
events, to break off the treaty. Jam ape 
vocate for the opinion of some Persons, o 
we ought to be insulated in ovr politics — a 
our situation, and that we should have noc 
cern in continental politics; nor can tot 
scribe to the doctrine of my Right Hon. Fre . 
that we are on all occasions to polyntess © 
continental affairs; that an interference 
as it would seem, a matter of capiots se 
obligation. This interference must at a the 
be determined by circumstances 5 whether © 
power aggrieved, or whose rights assist 
vaded, should feel any desire for ou any 


ance, .or any, inclination to assert son 
dependence, were certainly material to 08 


tion which relates to the events that occurred » Be > 
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sidered; otherwise an interposition would be 
a ' the height of extravagance. Our connexion 
o © with the continent is relative; and when we 
d . propose to interfere in its affairs, it is but wise 
\- © to consider the amount of the interest that 
should prompt us; if the object could be car- 


ried, what the disposition of the power im- 
mediately benefited may be; and if we should 
lose, what degree of injury our own country 
is likely to sustain. Before we engage at all 
in such contests, the internal situation of our 
ewn country should be taken into considera- 
tion. I believe, on a review of the circum- 
stances of the principal transactions that took 
place during the negotiation, the reasons which 
1 have stated would apply with sufficient force 
to dissuade any British statesman from at- 
tempting to prevent it. God forbid that we 
=» should not be influenced by obligations of ho- 
yp Sour; or that we should give up the reputa- 
= § tion of the country, by declining to protect 
any power from injustice! but a strong case 
should be made out to persuade us to an effort 
attended with risk to ourselves; for the same 
reason which would induce an interference in 
favour of the Cisalpine republic, would urge 
us to insist upon the restoration of the-Nether- 
lands to Austria, of Holland to the Stadt- 
holder, and of Savoy to the King of Sardinia. 
Even were we disposed to resist the accession 
of Buonaparté to the presidency of the Cisal- 
pine republic, how could we have accomplished 
any thing without the aid of the continental 
powers? And how did the case stand? Buo- 
naparté’s newly acquired power was scarcely 
announced when the cabinet of Berlin congra- 
tulated him, that of Vienna acquiesced, and 
Russia shewed no symptom of dissatisfaction. 
Would it then be considered wise or prudent 
alone to renew the war in consequence 
red) a) of this event? He would put the question to 


the Gentleman in the House, whether the 
jend «= me =value of the object would even excuse such a 
mer [ime resolution? Another event which is supposed 
ome fim to have changed the nature of our negotiation, 
; 80 ie 's the cession of Louisiana to France. On this 
was ie = point, I would beg to call the attention of the 
ents me House, that I do not mean to consider it an 
our ie indifferent object; but it will be recollected, 
been ie that Louisiana is an old French settlement, 
hose Re and that during the negotiation of the peace of 
ad- 1763, which was generally thought the most 
that [ime triumphant poace this country had ever con- 
asia ime cluded, this settlement was privately transfer- 
con me ted by France to Spain; and that transaction 
sub> [imme “as much more gross than that now com- 
iend Plained of, because Louisiana was referred to 
cr 10 <xpressly in the treaty of 1763. As to the 


snot, Jie Political advantages which France could derive 
me OM this possession, I doubt whether they 
times “an be of much consequence; but I have Jittle 
a doubt that they are not of’ such consequence 
be to have justified Ministers in rejecting the 


ait Gentlemen have said a great deal of 
which this-possession threatens to 
col France Gver the United States of Amcrica. 
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To this f shall mention, that it has been the 
policy of America, since its separation from. 
this country, to keep an equal balance between 
France and us. Such was the system of Gene- 
ral Washington, and such is the system of the 
ablest statesmen in America at the present day. 


The probability therefore is, that the posses- ~ 


sion of Louisiana, dy placing the French upon 
the back of America, every maxim of sound 
policy, wiil incline her to cultivate a more inti- 
mate connexion with this country; but my 
Right Hon. Friend apprehends that France 
would be enabled, through this settlement, to 
swallow up America; he very much under- 
rates the power, population, and spirit of the 
United States; for he should remember what 
efforts the Americans made, and with success 
too, alone and unaided, in the war of 1756, 
to resist the French, who were then in posses- 
sion of Canada and Louisiana. When, there- 
fore, the increase of American power since 
that petiod is considered, though the posses- 
sion of Louisiana by the French may now be 
an object to excite their jealousy and caution, 
it by no means endangers the independence of 
the Americans.—With respect to the definitive 
treaty, Gentlemen complain of it on two 
grounds, namely, for faults of omission and 
commission. Under the first class, the prin- 
cipal is the non-revival of the several commer- 
cial and political treaties, and two particular 
conventions. As to the first, I should sup- 
pose, if Gentlemen would look into those trea- 
ties, they would not be so very solicitous for 
their revival. From the treaty of Westphalia, 
up to that of 1763, it was the practice, as the 
system of Europe was perpetually changing, 
to renew former treaties, with such alterations 
and additions as suited existing circumstances, 
until at length those treatics became so con- 
fused, inconsistent, and contradictory, as to 
contribute more to augment litigation than to 
produce the adjustment of any difference. If 
we made any engagements, they should be 
precise and explicit, not such as those treaties; 
besides, we ought to be cautious how we 
should consent to multiply our engagements. 
Another objection that I have to the renewal 
of those treaties is, that we should bind our- 
selves too much. 1 shalistate the former prac- 
tice as to such renewal of treaties. In 1748, 
when we guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction, 
we also guarantied Silesia to Prussia: what 
then, if, agreeable to such a precedent, we 
should have to guaranty the Netherlands and 
Sardinia to France? J would ask my Right 
Hon. Friend, whether this was not a ‘uffici- 
ently strong objection to the renewal of former 
treaties? The situation of Ministers in this 
case was one of extreme difficulty ; they were 
rather willing to sacrifice some advantages 
than place’ themselves in the dilemma that 
have described ; and they determined, if t A 
could not get Eurepe to do right, they woul 

not be a party to her wrotig. 1 would ask m 
Right Hon. Friend, whether the ‘renewal ¢ 
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political treaties, accompanied by such conse- 
quences, was. so desirable as would make us 
a party in the confirmation of the aggrandize- 
ment of France, and involve us in infinite dif- 
ficulty? As to commercial treaties, if any 
person looked into them, they would be found 
not less objectionable than the former. Our 
treaty with Holland gave the Dutch the power 
of carrying warlike stores even in time of war 
to an enemy’s ports: would it be advisable, 
after the experience of the last war, to renew 
such a treaty as that? Objections equally 
strong would be found to operate against the 
renewal of our former treaties with France. 
From these considerations I think it will scarce- 
ly be disputed that it was better to leave com- 
mercial arrangements to be hereafier adjusted, 
than to postpone the conclusion of the defini- 
tive treaty, even if the country .was to be left 
in the state it was in before the preliminaries 
were signed. I contend that the inconvenience 
to our trade cannot be so great as Gentlemen 
profess to fear, because, under all the obstacles 
of the war, our manufactures found their way 
into all parts of Europe; and no prohibition 
that can be imposed duxing peace, however so 
severe or rigorously enforced, can put a stop 
to that intercourse. If any such interruption 
should be given to our commerce by the French 
government, it must be a matter of regret; 
but the extension of our resources, and com- 
mand in the markets, it is not in the power of 
France or any other nation to prevent. If it is 
to be a war of duties, we are more than equal 
to meet France; for her articles of commerce 
are few, Ours are numerous; the exclusion of 
her brandy and wine would severely operate 
against her; and we could do without these 
liquors, but France cannot do without the 
productions of our manufactures; for they are 
there articles of the first necessity. With re- 


gard to the East Indies, and the allusions to} 


the stipulation in the treaty with the Dutch, 
respecting our flag and that of Holland, I-shall 
say, as to the flag, it seems to be completely 
misunderstood by Gentlemen. It is known 
that we have always claimed a right to supe- 
riority in the narrow seas of India, though we 
have scarcely ever insisted on it, except with 
regard to the Dutch, with whom we once dis- 
puted the right; and. therefore in a treaty of 
“peace, a stipulation was.introduced relative to 
the exercise of that.right; and in-every other 
treaty since, this stipulation has been renewed; 
but it is not by any.aneans tantamount to a re- 
aunciation of the right which we claim, not 


. only with respect to Holland, but as to every 


other power, Gentlemen seem also to mis- 
conceive the nature of our right to cut log- 
wood, &e. in the Bay of Honduras. The fact 
is, that night was ceded to us by the Spaniards 
in 3787, maetura for some lands that we gave 
themon the Musquito Shore; therefore it is a 
settlement -qvhich we possess of right, and to 
which ihe Spaniardtqwere as much bound to refer 
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our part xo omission. Gentlemen pointed their 
animadyersions at the difference which they 5}. 
alleged to. exist between the preliminaries and ui 
the definitive treaty, which they stated to 
sist in these five points; as to prisoners, Por- - © 
tugal, Newfoundland, the Cape of Good Hope, fe * 
_and Malta. In these are comprised what are i <4 
called. the faults of commission, As to the first, 
though the Right Hon. Gentleman has made = 
no allusion to 1t on this day, yet on a former oo 
occasion he remarked upon it so much at (ew 
length, that I cannot forbear to make some “ 
observations upon it now. The state of the a 


question is this: in the treaty of 1763 an article 
was inserted, that every belligerent power 
should maintain its own prisoners; and that 
article was again renewed in the peace of 1783; 
it is an article which humanity and. justice ap- 
prove, and is sanctioned by the best modern 
authors on the law of nations, among whom is. 
Vattel: but the French disputed this principle ~ 
with us in the late negotiation; alleging, that 
they did not grant it to any of the other powers 
with which they had concluded peace. When, 
therefore, they afterwards acceded to this prin- 
ciple, we could not claim a modification of it 
in our own favour, by refusing to allow a de- 
duction for the subsistence of the Russian pri- 
soners who were soldiers in our pay, and under 
our disposal when made prisoners.”’? On the 
subject of Portugal, the Noble Lord went 
over the grounds already so often stated ; adc- 
ing, “Some time after I came into office, it 
was thought by Ministers that the Portuguese 
might make a much firmer stand than they did 
against France and Spain; and it was deter- 
mined to send advice to Portugal, as to the 
means of resistance; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that one part of that advice was, to 
place a more able officer at the head of their 
army ; an advice not dictated by any disrespect 
to the officer then commanding, but merely 
because from his age he was deemed incapable. 
This advice, however, was not attended to; 
had it been, it was intended to follow 1 up 
with some succours ; but Ministers would have 
been culpable if they had committed any ae 
of the British army to the care of an incapé / 
commander. Notwithstanding this conduct 0 
Portugal, Ministers took means to se mags 
cate to her the progress we were aug JF 
negotiation, and the prospects that we “le, 
exhorting her to hold out as long as 
that she might obtain better terms; uss ri 
concluded a separate peace. We an “ 
stepped in, and by our interference re see 
the extent of the cessions that she had he 
agreed to make in Guiana; az instance 
rality scarcely to be paralleled. We 80 na 
it for her, that der navigation of 
é nd not at all exe 
Amazon is perfectly secured, 
posed to that interruption from the 
whieh the French bad obtained by 406 
that Gentlemen on a; former,evenng 


. rit 
nuously maintained, upon the 


in the treaty ag sug avere? it in truth, on 


‘Map not quite so accurate as 
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taught to believe. As to the third point of 
difference, Newfoundland: no concession was 
made to France im that article; the arrange- 
ment is precisely as it stodd before the war, 
therefore no animadversion has been made on 
it. The Cape of Good Hope, which forms 
the fourth point, has called forth many obser- 
| vations; but if Gentlemen would more atten 
® tively compare the terms of the preliminary 
| and the definitive treaties, they would see that 

Me the Cape was to be surrendered, in full sove- 
me ‘cignty, to the Dutch, and that there is no 
Oe material difference between the two treaties on 
Me thishead. In the opinion of persons best gua- 
Be fied to judse of the Cape, it was thought more 
& advisable to give it up thus to the Dutch, than 
m to make it an énfrvpot in the hands of any 
other power. Gentlemen ‘dwelt tipon Malta 
@ asthe fifth point of difference. As to that I 
; an say, that whether the arrangemetit of 
me that island be as good a one as could be con- 
Betrived Or not, it is.aé good a one as circum- 
mettances would permit. Gentletnen could not ex- 
that we shouid retain it ourselves; for, 
Be hen we blockaded it, we issued a declaration, 
Bethat it was not our intention to retain, but to 
erestore it tothe Order of St. John, under cer- 
fee regulations, The first object of those re- 
Mee ulations was to ameliorate the condition of 
the Maltese, and at thit Gentlemen seem to 
evel their principal hostility; they are averse 
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think that no everit which’ oocutred in the ins 
terim could excuse a departure from the ne- 
gotiation. Fromm the language of Gentlemen, 
they seem to fear that we have lost all by the 
peace; but I am decidedly of opinion, that 
we never stood at the conelision of any treaty of 
peace in so good a relative situation to France as 
at present. I do not mean to say, that any 
acquisitions or commercial advantages that we 
have:made, of could make by any peace, could 
be a compensation for the terrible conse 
quences of war; or that the prospect of any 
farther acquisitions should induct us to prose- 
cite hostilities, for we were fatigued with the 


contest; not so as to shrink from it if indis- 
pensably necessary, because we felt: that our 
resources were perfectly adequate to any occas 
sion: but was it rot wiser to foster: these reé 
sources, to promote our trade and navigation, 
and hold ourselves alavays ready to maintain the 
importance, dignity, and interests of the empire ? 
It has been said on a former day, that we 
should have endeavoured to secure a port in 
the Mediterranean, for the advantage of our 
trade; but the House must be aware that Hol- 
land, while it had the most important trade 
in the Levant, never had’a port in the Medi- 
terranean. Inthat trade they were enabled to 
exceed us, in consequence of’ certain injudi- 
cious regulations as to quarantine, which Par- 
liament abolished about two years ago, but 
which, while ‘existing, gave to the Dutch the 


eto the privileges granted to the inhabitants; 
meocy do not seem to think of the important | 
Seep it we have gained, in the abolition of the 
French which had much domi- 
ccrng influence in that istand, leaving only 
he Russian dangue, and creating a werent 
meeesee. Gentlemen wotld not be so disturbed | 
pet the creation of this /angue, or at the privi- | 
Meec’<S given tothe natives, if they would recol-'! 
‘4 tae conduct of those natives during the 
fee ses when under a British officer they were 
po active in their exertiotis to annoy the French, 
je to second our views: surcly such men 
i entitled to our peculiar protection, and 
mee SOME claim to be reliewed from the oppres- 
me” to which they wer? lable under the ancient 
“stitetion. Ys it not of consequence to the 
See ty of the island to conciliate the popula- 
fae to the Order, and thus enable that Order 
a formidable militia for its defence ? 
meee POWer to guaranty it, with a view to pre- 
ee ’¢ it from the dominion of France, ‘was also 
eon; that guarantee was, in fact, first of- | 
meee << to Russia; but such is the change in the 
ae Of courts, that Russia refused ; and it | 
$ therefore put under the protection of | 
acountry which has the deepest interest, 
pm the contiguity of the island of Sicity, to 
~ Care that Malta should not fall into the 
. ia the princi owers 
"ope, for the indépeniience island. Un- 
* the circumistanices, I think there is no 
in the definitive treaty from the 
articles; and I also 


opportunity of uhderselling all the 


northern ports. It is rather singular, while 


Gentlemen speak so much of Louisiana and 
other comparatively unimportant additions to 
French power, that they never allude to our 
conquest ofthe Mysore; the destruction of 
that power which was the’ staunch ally of 
France, and the inveterate restless enemy of 
this country. What is our relative situation 
to France in the East Indies? Who will an- 
swer by attempting a comparison? and is not 
our situation in the West almost equally supe-- 
rior? Our islands almost trebled in produce 
during the war, with the addition of one of 
the most fertile islands in the West Indies, 


‘containing a most capacious harbour,- and 


forming the first naval depét in that quarter. 
What a monopoly of all the European markets 


| for West India produce de we. not possess! 


and when are we to expeet any rivalship from 


‘France, whose principal colony, Domingos 


is in’ such a distracted ‘state, that, whatever 
may be-the event of the war in that island, it 
must be left little better than a waste? It will 
be recollected, that the returns of France from’ 
the West India trade were no less before the - 
war than eight millions annually, and that she ~ 
derived from this source a considerable balance: © 
of trade in her favour; but what ere her pros 
spects now? Indeed, if the naval and come -. 
mercial meatis of the two countries be duly. 
comparéd after the events of the wary the. 
power of France will in most respects appear” 
more specious than while ours wilh be 
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.the peace of Ryswick; which, though deemed 
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found solid and safe, ahd supplicd moreover | 
with the means of extending itself by the ex- 
tent of our cap?tal.’’? France (his Lordship 
went on to say) possessed no such means ; and, 
in his opinion, it was better to pessess more 
‘capiial and less territory. For the extended 
dominion of France qwas liable to fall io pieces $ 
its extent was matter of weakness, and the mul- 
tiplicity of her objects must frustrate their accom- 
plishment. ‘The comparative superiority of our 
resources, when our superior capital was at- 
tended to, could not therefore be denied. But 
what was our security for the enjoyment of 
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these advantages? This question he might 
answer by saying, that, under all the circum-! 
stances of our situation, we had made an hos | 
nourable peace, a peace that secured all the’ 
vital springs of our strength and power. Hes) 
was ready, however, to confess that the state | 
of the world was such as could not prevent us, 
from considering the peace as insecure; but 
all history, and even his own experience, | 
taught him that the apprehension of that inse- | 
curity should be no obstacle to the conclusion | 
of peace, when peace could be concluded ow 
honourable terms. When a good one was 


within our reach, we ought to seize it, though |.and that a peace which left our resources en- 


we might not be confident of its permanent 
¢njoyment. Here the Noble Lord referred to 


by King William insecure, and not so advan- 
tageous as might be expected, was, notwith- 
standing, deemed by that wise Prince such as 
should not be rashly rejected. He wished 
Gentlemen would bear in their recollection 
the speech of King William to his Parliament 
on that great occasion, and they would there 
find the sentiments which they should now 
entertain; they would see that it would be 
for them not to permit the enemy #0 do that in 
peace which they were not able to effect in war. 
Ue did not pretend to say that the security of 
peace was no consideration 3 all he should ask 
was, could a better peace have been secured, had | 
the contest been protracted longer? Vi not, was! 
it not better to take the efance of it, such as it | 
could be obtained, under all the circumstances 
#t our situatién? In acceding to that peace, | 
there was another motive which weighed hea-. 
vily with him, and which, no doubt, mast have 
had great weight with the House: he meaut 
the internal state of France. France had now 
abandoned the principles and maxims of the | 
revolution, and was rapidly reverting to the 
ancient principles of religion and civil order. 
The current maa that way; aud could it be 
guise, by renewing the eortest, to replunge ber in | 
all the horrors from which she had so lately 
emerged, and which threatened to agitate the rest 
of the world ? - Much had been said of the am- 
bition of France, and of the views of her pre- 
sent rulers; but the ambition of France was 
the ambition of the French people, and was 
the same under the monarchy as under her present 
form of government. Neither view should make 
hig hesitate respecting the ¢ligibility of a peace 


- 
which enabled us to escape out of a disturbed 


state of things, with our financial system andall 
our resources entire. Jt was not merely an alice Ak 
wation of their burdens that the people languished the 
Sor; but they were anxious Sor peace, becaue I , 
their patience qwas worn out by the wars they ie mi: 
sighed for the termination of a struggle which Fe tia 
had lasted nine seers, and which they were re. F® tc 


luctant to continue without any definite ob. 
ject. Jf our interests remained entire, if our 
honour was preserved, for what purpose should 
the war have been longer persisted in? He 
would not waste the time of the House in 
dweliing lenger upon this topic; but as a day 
had been appointed, and a motion made fir 
taking the treaty into consideration, he cid 
not think the House should separate without 
eoming to an opinion upon it. Of those who 
thought the peace dishonourable, that it a- 
fected our vital interests, and left us in a stat 
ef doubt and insecurity, he could not expect 
the support : but he was as confident, that thos: 
who thought our honour had been preserved; 
that the terms on which peace had been conclu- 
ded were as good as, under all the circumstances 
of our situation, eould have been expected; 


tire should be adhered to, that they might be 
husbanded for vigorous resistance against ary 
future encroachment, weuld vote for the amen- 
ment which he should have the honour now 
to propose. He then moved the amendment 
ia vol. i. p. 537- 


Mr. WELLESLEY Pows seconded the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. T. Grenvitve rose. to make a few 
observations on the reply of the Noble Lon J 
to the speech of his Right Hon. Friend; but 
he must first complain of the manner in wig 
the reasonings of his Right Hon. Friend hac 
been misunderstood or exaggerated. The No 
ble Lord seemed to rest the whole of his ¢ 
fence on the merits of the definitive treaty; 
yet at the conclusion of his speech he ae 
into a justification of it, and owned ete 
people were evorn out with the war, and ciam 


she 
to think it necessary up to the very Sgmng of 
preliminaries; be could not, therefores 
said that their patience was worn oul 
test. Another mode of 
had been employed by the 
(Hawkesbury) was such.as he cou 
over. That Noble Person had 
no peace was to be accepted, and whe meats? 
terms could be endured by his 
He had pushed this unfair mode . — 
still further; for he had asked, ag alta, 
war should have been continued a “ 
Louisiana, or for the Italian repU of oe! 
solidated by Buonaparté with that 
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«{ am not of those,” said Mr. Grenville, | much waste paper. Tt was said by some per- 
© “who would have objected to any terms. ' sons, that we should sanction the ambitious 
© About two years since I was deputed by the | projects and attainments of France, by enter- 


® then Administration to negotiate a peace; and | 
P| I certainly should not have accepted of the ' 
/ mission, if I had not been inclined to nego- | 
tiate on honourable and safe terms.” He 
@ thought it, however, untair to put the ques- 
S tion of peace or war on the ground of each in- 

B<jividual sacrifice made by this country; and 
@ particularly as in the affair of the Itahan re-— 


Mesuperadded to the sacrifices already made. 
gees ould much rather argue the question on this | 
eproad and general ground : “ W7// you suffer the 
Be enemy to do you that mischief in time of peace, 
fae «which they could not effect in time of war? 
Bewe had given up the Netherlands; we had 
Bost sight of Holland; and yet the argument | 
4 ¥ now so managed as if the evil was cured, | 
Manstead of being increased by the mass of ces- 
feions. He was not for going to war again for 
meny one of these, or for the whole of them; 
meput he must desire, that, considered as a whole, 
mercy should not be kept entirely out of the 
mguestion. He could not, for instance, but 
mpotice the accession of weight and influence 
Ga hich France had received by the ceding of 
SeeeOulsiana. This was a matter settled in a 
mecret convention, and kept wholly out of | 
eee when the limits of French Guiana were 
meecbated, on a view of the preliminaries. Did 
fee inisters conceal, or were they aware at that 
Seeme of this convention? ‘This was a subject 
gen which an explanation was due to the House. 
ee hey had been told, it was true, that there 
fee's in this part no naval station; but he must 
mek, whether this cession did not command | 
ec two Floridas? and whether, in the case of 
Baycw war, the cession of the one was not, in | 
't of fact, a cession of the whole? This_ 
meeecstion he had pressed before, but unfortu- 
lately he had pressed it without effect. On 
meee island of Elba he should not offer one syl- | 
ss le, because that question had already been | 
ated. The Ministers had exulted in the | 
of treaties, considering their re- | 
meee! as a matter which was fraught with | 
me'ecr, doubt, and insecurity. They had re- | 
ac! in this as if they had been sent ona | 
of discovery, abandoning the beaten 
meee’ of all their predecessors. ‘These trea- | 
oe. however, he must observe, had often 
i need the security, and fixed the boundaries 
Europe. There were difficulties, 
coubt, in this instance, arising from the | 
limits of the Rhine and the cession of the | 
therlands: But these difficulties could not | 
to supersede the advantages aris- 
from the renewal and recognition of former 
aties. He would admit that our late enemy | 
§ Not easily to be bound or debarred by | 
atics of this description from the objects of | 
ambition 3: but he was not prepared to ac- | 
at to the statement of a Noble Lord last | 


| Mt, that these treaties were only worth so 


ing specifically into those treaties. It was to be 
recoHected, however, that Buonaparté, pend- 
ing the congress of Amiens, had set out on his 
mysterious journey to Lyons. We afterwards 


knew, and ef course lent an implied sanction 


to the object ef this journey; for, though not 


expressly described, our recognition, when 


matter was fully known, was not the less given 


te the establishment of the Italian republic. ’ 


A difference, he was aware, had been laid 
down between all treaties considered as come 
mercial and political. He was convinced that 
we could rot renew a treaty which’ had ex- 
pired, or enforce one which was not agreeable; 


and such, no doubt, was the case with the 


commercial treaty made with France in 1787. 
This, however, did net imply or sanction the! 
exclusion of any treaty whatsoever. With re- 
spect to India, it was contended, that all fr- 
mauns of the native powers, as well as our 
own treaties, were cancelled by the war, and 
that we stood on the distinet claim of our so- 
vereignty. But we pronounced in our own 
right, without considering what was the opi- 
nion of France with respect to claims which, ig 
the late treaty, she had not recognised. A Right’ 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dundas) condemning, 
for the first time, the treaty of peace in 1783, 
had said, that he was equally happy to get rid’ 
of the poison of that treaty, and of its anti- 
dote, administered in 1787. This opinion was’ 
evidently changed, when the same Right Hon.’ 
Gentleman gave his assent to the treaty of Lisle’ 
in 1796. Mr. Grenville then proceeded to re-' 
mark on our exclusion from the cutting of 
logwood in the Bay of Honduras, the access’ 
to which was assured by former treaties with: 
Spain, which now were all extinguished, and 
the advantages of which would be but ill re~ 
paid by a return to the Musquito Shore, now! 
a shore without settlements. On all these oc-’ 
casions he was for a limited right, settled by a: 
convention, rather than for a general, and per-' 
haps an unadmitted claim. He next proceeded’ 
to notice the situation of the House of Orange,’ 
whose claims had been loosely passed over in 
the definitive treaty, and to which we had 
taken no one step to discharge our obligations 
By a separate convention, it was in fact deter+ 
mined that that House should not have one 
stiver of compensation which was not to’be' 
drawn from this country. On the relinquish- 
ment of the honour usually paid to our flag by 
Holland, also, the Hon. Gentleman severely 
animadverted. He then observed on the article? 
by which the payment of the debt duc for the: 
maintenance of prisoners is regulated. ‘The’ 
House were told; that the Russian troops, ‘be 
ing not merely under pay, but evbject to our 
control, ought tobe considered in the same 
light as the native troops of this country. - Bit 
was this really the fact? It certainly was not: 
The Russian troops, re were fed, clothed, 
312 
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and arrayed at our expense, were so far from 
being destined to the service of this country, 
that they were to be employed to act offensively 
against us. The French government had suc- 


ceeded in detaching the Emperor of Russia 


from our friendship; and this was the boon 
which they presented to gratify their capri- 
cious ally. On the subjeet of the article re- 
specting Portugal, the Noble Lord had said 
there wes no deviation from the preliminaries 
of peace, by which the integrity of her terri- 
tory is secured. Yes, this integrity had been 
a ground.of stipulation; but of what descrip- 
tion was the integrity which was secured? 
Was it the integrity of possessions as they ex- 
isted antecedent to the war? No, said the 
Noble Lord; but Portugal had obtained an 
integrity of possession, which, when the mat- 
ter came to be investigated, turned out to be a 
mere definition of limits,. He would not enter- 
tain the House by entering into any geographi- 
cal statements ; but he could not avoid making 
‘one remark with regard to these limits. The 
Noble Lord talked of a distance of fifty miles 
established by the new limits which had been 


fixed from the river- of the Amazons. 


such a distance could-exist, he was quite at a 
loss to conceive, when he reflected that the 


Arawari flowed into that very river. - While- 


he was on this subject, be wished to say a. few 
words on the obligations of this country. to 
procure for Portugal, not an integrity of the 
kind now .described, but integrity of a sub- 
stantial kind, . He was not disposed to ques- 
tion the policy of the late Administration, in 
preferring the expedition to Egypt to the de- 
fence of Portugal. But what was the inference 
to be drawn from this arrangement? It was, 


that if we did not grant an old and faithful 
.ally assistance, in a moment of difficulty and 


danger, we were bound by every consideration 
of public faith, to take care that her interests 
should not suffer from our preferring other 
objects to that of affording her protection 
against an enemy who had attacked her inde- 
a This was the conduct which good 
aith clearly dictated; and he was amazed to 
hear the language of the Noble Lord in justi- 
fication of the vague provision which the defi- 
nitive treaty had made to secure this object. 
What was the natural effect of even a derelic- 
tion of the interests of our ally? It was, to 
‘estrange Portugal from our interests, and to. 
create a spirit of hostility ta a power by whom 
her interests had been so grossly neglected. 
On the article relative te the Cape, he ‘had 
only one observation to make; and that was, 


_ that, by the arrangement which had been 


agreed upon, the Dutch might make it a free. 
port; and thus we might lose all the advan- 


_ vantages of the arrangement. previously esta- 
. blished by the treaty... He next touched on 
Malta, the. regulations respecting which: he 


‘censured: in. very severe terms. In the:preli- 
minaries, Malta was made independent; but 
at now appeared that this declaration. of inde- 
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pendence had been made while Ministers were 
ignorant of the arrangements by which this in- 
dependence was fixed. The Order wastobe 
restored: but how was the restoration of an [Me 
Order to be effected, all of whose funds were 
lost, gone, and dispersed? From an average 
of ten years previous to 1798, it appeared that 
130,000/. constituted the whole annual reve. 
nue. ‘To the three French /angues 58,0001. for- 
merly belonged, the whole of which was con- 
fiscated. The whole of the revenues of the 
Spanish Jangue consisted of 27,000/. and this 
sum was also confiscated ; or if the appropria. 
tion had not already taken place, it was likely 
to do so at no very remote period. After esti. 
mating other losses in Germany, Poland, and 
Bavaria, the total of the provinces left did not 
much exceed 23,o00/. a year; and this was the 
sum allotted for the support of the Order to 
be restored. What, on the other hand, 
the amount of the expense annually incurred 
on an average of ten years? It was not less 
than £30,000/.; to cover which, the sum he 
had just stated was allotted. So much he 
thought it necessary to state respecting the 
funds then- existing for the support of the 
Order. The island was declared to be inde- 
pendent under the protection of athird power. 
He might first of all be permitted to ask, Was 
the King of Naples, by whom this protection 
was to be afforded, himself independent ! Was 
he not, on the contrary, totally dependant 00 
the power of France? ‘To remedy this defect, 
however, and to-secure this independence, the 
House was called upon to consider the power 
ful guarantees which had been established. On 
a former occasion the Noble Lord had stated 
that the accession of some of these powers to 
this arrangement had not been received. Buty 
admitting that they would accede, what we 
the consequence? “France was the gure 
ing power nearest in situation to the ~ 
whose independence was to be secured. Fro 
the new constitution given to the Order, ya 
the establishment of a new /angue, tumus 
and broits might arise in the island. Francs 
as an amicable guaraniying power, po 
mediately interfere; a squadron might 
from ‘Toulon, and take possession of the wee 
before the design was suspected ; eer 
not easy to say what new changes woul 7 
troduced before these troubles were ence 
The Hon. Gentleman concluded with he 
that the original address had his cordial ap 
bation, 


Mr. Dunpas took this opportunity of 
ticing some misrepresentations of 
Dundas) had said last night. A — — 
Gentleman alleged that he (Mr. Dun nal 
applied his observations to the — 
1787, as containing evil provisions, 
ought not to renew. He had 
thing. His argument was this, and t of tf 
leave now to repeat it: thatthe 
| convention of 1787 dey solely 
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that it applied an antidote to the poison of the 
treaty of 1783; the meaning of which was, 
that the convention of 1787 had the merit of 
counteracting the treaty of 17835 but he had 
not said; that either the one or the other of 


them was the foundation of the prosperity of | 


India. He thought it necessary to explain this, 
which seemed to have been misconstrued by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman: but this was not 
the main purpose for which he rose to-night 
to ask the attention of the House. He rose to 
make an observation or two which were very 
material. The Hon. Gentleman had put it to 
him, how he reconciled his conduct in assent- 
ing to the negotiation at Lisle, by which the 
provisions of the convention of 1787 were sti- 
pulated to be assented to on our part? His 
answer to this was a very short and a very 
plain one, and he hoped it would be a very 
satisfactory one. It was this: that since the 
year 1797 the condition of this country in 
India was changed most materially; and that 
which might have been offered inyg1r797, and 
was offered then, might have been, and would 
have been, improper on our part in 1802, be- 
cause our situation in India had been most 
materially changed in that time. In 1797 we 
had not what we now possessed, namely, the 
undoubted sovereignty of India; and there- 
fore, whatever opinion he had in 1797, he was 
perfectly warranted in changing that opinion 
in the present instance; for in the one case we 
were warranted in demanding more than in 
the other; and he was only.desirous of our 
availing ourselves of the advantage which we 
now possessed. In 1797 we had no such ad- 
vantage; there was, therefore, no real dif- 
ference in his conduct: in both instances he 
had been desirous that this country should 
have the best possible terms of security for its 
tranquillity in India. Did the Right Hon. 
Gentleman mean to make it matter of re- 
proach to him, that he had changed his opi- 


| hion as to our situation in India upon a change 


of circumstances there? Did he mean to say, 
that, although he could discover a material 
change of circumstances in our situation, yet 
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there was to be no change in his opinion as to | 


the conduct which we were to pursue? Did 


he mean to urge it as a fault in him, that he | 


had, upon an attentive perusal of documents, 


. from 1763 down to the present period, become 
f of opinion that our sovereignty in India was 


now entire? and, as he was of opinion that 


= we were better off in this respect by not re- 


newing any treaty than if we had renewed any 
of them, that he should endeavour to impress 
that opinion on the House? He believed that 


me the Noble Person who had been alluded to 
| (Lord Grenville) stated an opinion much as he 


had done, on ground of our sovereignty 


@ ‘= India, and that he had changed the opinion 


hehad first’ entertained on this subject. This 
he learnt from-the common. vehicles by which 


| the opinions of public men were conveyed to 


the public. But he would leave this part of 


[132% 


the question, and take the liberty of saying a 
few words with regard to the question now 
before the House. When he heard of the sig- 
nature of the preliminaries of peace, he was at 
a distant part of this island; he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that when he heard of the man- 
ner in which the Cape of Good Hope was to be 
disposed of, he heard it with regret and sor- 
row. He had always considered that place as 
2 great acquisition to this country. He was 
of that opinion in theory before we had it; he 
was confirmed in that opinion by experience 
of the use of it since it was in our possession. 
He looked upon it as a good depét, and 2 
place for the reception of our troops when we 
had occasion to send them to India; by their 
being landed and refreshed there, they went 
to India full of health and vigour, and’ were in 
every respect fit for immediate service. It 
helped us in the course of our immense fleets 
on their way to India. These were advan- 
tages that we had experienced. He looked 
upon the Cape and Ceylon as our two great 
bulwarks, and at no period of his life had he 
been of another opinion on this subject. No 
connexion, however close ; no friendship, how- 
ever cordial; no attachment, however sincere, 
should induce him to withhold his opinion 
upon this subject. That opinion was, that 
the Cape of Good Hope should not have been 
given up by this country; and he was ready 
to confess, however unwelcome it might be in 
that House, or unpopular in the country, that, 
had he been in adminjstration, nothing should 
have induced him to be a party in agreeing to 
a peace upon any terms by which this count 

was to abanden the Cape of Good Hope. He 
felt this sentiment still the mere strongly on 
account of the connexion that was now esta- 
blished between France and Batavia. He cone 
sidered the Cape of Good Hope as almost in- 
valuable to us, as a place of safe reception to 
us between Asia and Europe; but, although 
this was his opinion, yet he did not hold it to 
be any part of his duty tojoin those who took 
so much pains to render the peace an object 
of disapprobation with .the people of this 
country: he saw no good that was likely to 
arise out of that conduct ; neither did he think 
it was proper to cavil too much at that part of 
the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, 
although it was done of course under the ad- 
vice of Ministers. With regard to Malta, he 
considered it also as a place of great value, on 
account of the communication it had between 
the Mediterranean and the Levant. It -was 


one of the finest ports in the world. It was 


in a conimercial view nvost important for us 
to retain; but it was not ina commercial view 
that he felt the full importance of this place. 
He felt its value much more on account of the 
effect it’ would have on surrounding nations, 
to see the flag of Great Britain hoisted as an 
assurance to all who passed it, of the protec- 


tion of the British arms, should they chance to” 


stand in need of it; and when he came to add 
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to this the desire of the Maltese to continue 
under our protection, he was the more induced 
to express his regret that this place had been 
given up. He had therefore no difficulty in 
caying, that, under all the circumstances, he 
could not have assented to the giving up of 
either of these places, had he been in admini- 
tration. But now for the immediate question 
before the Honse. He could not agree to the 
address moved by his Right Hon. Friend, be- 
cause it commenced with an inyective against 
the peace. He saw no good likely to arise to 
this country from that course ‘of proceeding. 
Ia the year 1783, whea a peace was made, 
after it was admitted to be necessary on all 
hands, yet that peace was afierwards made 
use of by pastics in that and the other House 
of Parliament, as an organ to destroy the Ad. 


‘in the debate. 


[t324 


timents, the propriety of giving an opportu. 
nity to say every thing that could be said upon 
the subject was such, that he thought every 


| feeling of his own, and the public considera. 


tion, should give way. He hoped, however, 
the numbers inclined to speak were not so 
great as to prevent the House from proceeding 


Mr. Pitt observed, that if any considerable 
number oi persons on the one side or the other 
were desirous of promoting and co-operating 
in a More minute inquiry, and of giving more 
material information on a subject of so mueh 


ministration who made it. He did not like | 


the purpose for which the parties then decried 
that peace ; as dittle did be like the course which 
eas taken now, whieh he could not help regard- 


effect the definitive treaty; because it was 
founded on the basis of the preliminary treaty, 
which had already been approyed of by the 
two Houses of Parliament. 


Mr. GRENVILLE, in explanation, vindicated 
his Noble Relative (Lord Grenville) from the 
charge of having expressed a doubt on the 
right of our sovereignty in India. The Hon. 
Member was called to order; but he was suf- 
fered.to proceed, and in the course of his 
observation he declared, that the Noble Lord 
alluded to had, on the contrary, uniformly 
declared that our right was indisputable. 


GENFRAL GAscoynek, seeing many Gentle- 
men desirous to deliver their sentiments, and 
considering the lateness of the hour (two 
o’clock), moved that the House should ad- 
journ till to-morrow. 


The question of adjournment being put from 
the Char, 

The of the Excuequer said, 
his own feeling was in favour of a decision 
before the House should part., It was the in- 
terest of the country also, that_no delay should 
take place. On the other hand, he was ex- 
tremely desirous that the subject should have 
a full investigation. If, then, there were 60 » 


| 
| 


the course of further inyestigation, he should 


| Noble Friend. Ain favour, therefore, of the 
ing as @ CONSPIRACY jur-the purpose of sup- | amendmentyehe should have contented him- 
planting the present Ministry. He had stated | self with giving a silent vote. There was, 
the points in the present case in which he did | when he reviewed what had already fallen in 
not concur; but he desired to be understood | the course of the debate, no prospect of any 
as not being a party to any such confederacy, | new arguments which might be supposed capa- 
He agreed, on the whole, with the amend- | ble of making any serious impression on the 
ment; and had it not been moved, probably ; minds of Gentlemen, and of changing their 
he should have moved some amendment him- | opinions as they existed on eithes side. His 
self. The first address, if agreed to, he ap--; Noble Friend had made but one speech, and 
prehended might do mischief. He approved | those who disapproved of the peace had deli- 
of the amendment, because the general tend- | vered three or four speeches, with ali the be- 
ency of it was only to approve of carrying into | nefit of a peroration and a summary. As he 


many Gentlhmen desirous to deliver their sen- 


or 


_importance, he should feel no difficulty in say- 


ing that he was ready to accede to the motion 
of adjournment. But for himself he could 
assure the House that he was PERFECTLY 
SATISFIED with the tone and spirit of the ad- 
dressy as it was amended, as well as with the’ 
arguments so ably and successfully used by his 


saw no probability that any additional argu- 
ments of importance would be thrown out in 


therefore press the immediate decision on the 
amendment. 


Mr. Grey said, that, however he might be 
disposed to vote against the address, he was 
less inclined to oppose the amendment; for, 
though he could not help thinking that the 
dangers of the country were greater by the 
definitive treaty than by the preliminary artl- 
cles, yet he was convinced upon the whole 
that his Majesty was well advised to put an 
end to the contest, even on those terms, rather 
than continue the war. It was difficult to re- 
concile the conduct of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to him (Mr. Dundas), who — 
ready to concur in applauding the wisdom | 
the treaty, yet strongly arraigned that ws 
dom, inasmuch as it had sanctioned 9 
aubich he himself would not have acceded, 
cession of the Cape of Good Hope sey 
Malta. ‘The war, he was convinced, ~ 
failed in all its objects; our successes; ae 
ever signal, had been separate, and their gre 
end had been consequently defeated. 


The House then divided—For an -adjourm 
ment 487; against it 135 5% 
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Ue 
on The adjourned debate was the order of the 
ry day. : 
ra 1 Mr. SPEAKER having read the address pro- 
ery . posed by Mr. Windham, and the amendment | 
so moved by Lord Hawkesbury ; 
ng 
the adjournment of the debate, he should pro- 
ble bably not have delivered his opinion spon the 
ner subject: after the very comprehensive view 
ing that had been taken of the question by the | 
ore Movers of the address and of the amendment, he | 
ich could not have expected, at a late hour in the | 
aye night, to have fixed the attention of the House 
a to the observations he had to offer. As to the 
uld views of the Right Hon. Gentleman who 
LY moved the address, they were beyond all ques- 
ad. derived from patriotic principles, andasense 
the ath” the public duty that he owed to his coun- 
hi mee OY; nor could he bear to hear it said, that his 
the me speech had a factious tendency, or that there | 
sai. was any design in that Right Hon. Gentieman | 
ras, of taking the public opinion by surprise; he | 
» tin was so long connected with that Gentleman, 
any and many of those who agreed with him in 
pae me opinion, that he could say that their motives 
the mee =Wcre the same as his, not proceeding from a tac- 
ws tious spirit of opposition, but a deep felt sense 
His of public duty. The Noble Lord (Hawkes- | 
ond bury) had said, that the peace was to be con- 
elie Sidered as a whole; he and his friends thought 
hie. impossible well to consider a whole, with- 
he Gee Out attentively observing the parts .which 
gue tormed that whole, and the quality of the ma- 
ein me tals of which it was composed. If the ad- 
yuld me dress moved by his Right Hon. Fnend, pro- 
the me duced no other effect than the amendment 
proposed by the Noble Lord, still he should 
consider that it had not altogether failed in 
tbe 9 beneficial consequence ; for, although ac pre- 
saitid ee ‘crred the original address, still he was glad to 
Ser, Such a document come from the hands of 
the a his Majesty’s Ministers as the amended address, 
the me 2Or the amended address seemed to confess 
ati- hat the original address proclaimed ; the ob- 
hole me Jct of the original address being to call the | 
. an ee Country to a sense of her danger, to shew her | 
ther i pthe precipice on Which she stood, and the | 
OF her salvation. As to the difference | 
pbetween the preliminaries and the definitive | 
a pvcaty, he should first advert to the observa- | 
am ptions that had been made Jast night respecting | 
ohad Malta. It had been said, that the treaty gave 
mee Preponderance to the Maltese Jangue ; they | 
the Were to fill at least half the offices of the state, | 
‘dof mend might be expected to form a sufficient | 
had § ulida for the protection of that island. | 
vom 4 ‘rigadeaaay! who held that language seemed 
at pe itle acquainted with the island of Malta or its 
gre nhabitants; he had himself resided there for 
fn weeks, and had better opportunities of 
ourn pcing acquainted with the subject. In the 
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Fhole island of Malta there were not five men 

ho could be called merchants ; and could it 

expected that an Order which valued itself 
2 
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| on its high nobility, could associate with per- 
sons of the description of gold-workers and 
sellers of coral in the, administration of the 
‘island? If a tew could so far degrade them 
selves, their votes would be lost in the opinion 
| of the majority; and the island of Malta would 
ithen, instead of being restored to the Order 


Sir W.Younc said, that if it had not been for ; of St. John of Jerusalem, be in fact given up 


That this 
_would be the consequence was still further 
fappareat from this circumstance, that the 
| noble knights of the other /angues seldom visit 
the island; and therefore the management of 
its affairs, and all the influence attending ity 
nds of the Maltese langues 
| which would soon be such a democracy as he 
tepresented. Another important part 
was, the cession of Louisiana from Spain to 
| France, directly in the tecth of the suypulations 
‘of the treaty of Utrecht, and many other 
| treaties, wherein this country (properly jealous 
of the increasing connexion between France 
and Spain, and the ascendancy the former 
power was ganing) bargained Spain 
should not cede any part of her empire to 
France. He differed from the Noble Lord in 
his opinion respecting the value of Louisiana ; 
he thought that, both from its real value and 
j iis situation, hanging over Mexico, it was a 
most unportant acquisition to France. The 
probable re-conquest of St. Domingo by the 
was in his view of things a subject of 
much danger to our West India possessions ; 
he should think them far safer, were St. 
Domingo to be a negro republic, than to have 


| to the democracy of the Maltese. 


| the whole of that large and most fertile island 


in the hands of France. At present France 
would require a very large army there, to con- 
quer it, and to maintain its conquest; but it 
must be recollected, that when peace should 
be restored, the army which they will always 
keep up in the island, and which we cannot 
prevent them from keeping up, will always 


(in case of a dispute between this country and 
France) be sufficiently strong to threaten the 


; existence of all our settlements in the West 


Indies. The absolute value of St. Domingo to 
France is incalculable; the French part alone 
was formerly worth alf our setthements in the 
West Indies, and employed above. 700 heavy 
ships in its tradé. Now that the whole island 
is in the hands of. France, much more come 
merce and colonial productions must be ex- 
pected from it, aad a new nursery of seamen 
is opened for the Trench navy. Besides the 
danger that impended over our own West 
India settlements, the dangerous situation of 
Mexico was also to be considered, which now 
lay in a manner at the fopt of Frances When 
France is in possession of St. Domingo and 
Louisiana, if a dispute should arise with Spain, 
and the French standard were unfurled, and 
pointed to Mexico, what myriads of adven- 
turers would join it, in -hopes of exchangin 

the iron of the North forthe gokl of Mexico 

The conquest of Mexico would present ne 
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difficulties to France $ she can have it now Utrecht ; and it was a ground, in his mind 
whenever she will. Such are the incalculably upon which, notwithstanding the treaty of 
valuable acquisitions that France has obtained peace, it was the duty of his Majesty’s Min: 
by the peace, in the West Indies. In Europe, _sters to appeal to Spain, and endeavour * 
and in every quarter of the world, she has ex- | procure an adjustment less calculated to excite 
hibited the same spirit of adventure and desire ' apprehensions, as well in Spain herself, as in 
of aggrandizement. She has possessed herself | Great Britain, for the dangers of new near 

of the Italian republic, and the island of Elba. : dizements to France in that quarter of the 
Were Gentlemen so little read in the history globe. Upon the whole, however, thouch th 3 
of the great military republics, as to be uns | definitive treaty was one to which he never 
aware of the enterprising spirit and aspiring | would have agreed to set his hand, yet, now 
genius of those men who guided their deliberas | that it was concluded, he thought the country 
tions in council and their operations in the | bound in every principle of good policy and 
field? With such men the history of the French | national faitl: to maintain it inviolate. But, in 
revolution, and of the late operations cf the | that faithful observance of the treaty, it was 
French army, abounded. Of such men the world | the duty, of this country to be perpetually 
must be at this day aware; France has great | vigilant against similar designs, which France, 
numbers, possessing adequate genius, and a spi- | tempted by her power and her ambition, mizht 
rit of enterprise, prompt to embark in any of be induced to meditate. From the nature and 
those projects mest competent to promote her | extent of that power, the attack, whenever it a ; 
interests, her prosperity, her power,and aggran- | should come, might be expected to come sud- fee 
dizement, not only in those new territonal ac- | derly ; and when he considered France as pos- a 
quisitions which she has secured in Europe, { sessing in Europe a line of coast from the 
but in those new and impoiéint territories | Netherlands to Italy, together with. her in- 
ceded to her in the West by Spain and Portu- | fluence in the other ports of the Mediterranean, 
gal, and thrown open to France sich a field of | her new acquisitions 7 the East and in the = m 
new enterprise in the bosom of America as | West, he trusted that hisMajesty’sGovernment [Rein 
epens exhaustless resources of wealth and com- | would be jealously alive to the necessity of [RR pt 
merce. Was it then to be tecyenag fee gs maintaining, at all times, such a military and Je 


that France would fail to benefit Of this new | naval establishment at home and abroad, 23 [Re th 
vantage-ground, on which she now stood; or | would be competent to enable this country to Wide 
that she would not, so soon as her strength | reassume hostilities with security and effect, sid 
and resourees were at the proper pitch, pour | whenever it should unfortunately become ne- are 
destruction, military and commercial, apon all | cessary. He concluded -by supporting the ac] 
the powers by which she is surrounded? It | original motion; . te 


had been said that capital was a tyramnic power, ; 
which could at all times secure monopoly, and | Lorp CastiterEaGu.—*} feel considerable 
defeat every attempt to meet it by any other | reluctance; Sir, to attempt troubling the 
principle in the field of commerce. Such was | House upon a subject that has already been so the 
the boasted power of British capital; but even | ably and so fully disscused ; but I must solicit Bgmgbeh 
those who used that argument, were aware | afew moments of your attention, while } state #iRaaagyres: 
that persevering industry was the source of | the reasons which induce me to concur in the Rie? mn 
capital; that, by the advantageous ces-| address moved by my Noble Friend. It 2p- 3 
sions of territory in every quarter of the globe, | pears to me that the question may be — 
which France had obtained by this treaty, she |} into two points, and on those only I shal e 
had acquired ample means for the employment 4 dwell, viz. how far the late treaty has rovided tear 
of her industry and the acquisition of that | for out sécurity ; or whether it might better ERT ox 
capital, which, no sooner should she attain an | provided for by a further prosecutron of the : ws 
addition to her power and her natural ad*an-| war? But before Icome to a more arc 
tages, than she would strdiously convert to | consideration of these two points, I wish to 


the depression and ruin of this country, by | indulged in-a few observations upon the oa ee. ¢ 
excluding our manufactures from every port | great features which the discussion weap = 
in the world where her influence could be | have hitherto assumed. What I alludetoa § te 


exerted, and substituting herown. It was to| the alterations that have taken place im ad 
truly British and legitimate industry and com- | relative situation of the two countries betw “i 
merce that we owed the extent of our wealth | the signing of the preliminaries and the co 
and the great resources of our revenue; and | clusion of the definitive treaty, and pitt 
therefore it was more peculiarly the duty of | ceedings which the British Government ete 
those who negotiated this treaty, to have | have instituted in consequence of those 2 4 
looked with a jealous and vigilant eye to the| tions. As to the events that have taken ' 
maintenance of our commerce with the ports| upon the continent, I am ready othe es 
of the Mediterranean, where exist the principal | that they are extremely important 
marts of consumption for our linen and eotton | ture, and that as stich they might have they 
manufactures. With respect tothe cession of| the ground of a’ few consideration 5 f 
Spanish territory in. America to France, it was | might be deemed sufficient to justify a break™t = 
80 act in direct violation of the treaty of| of the treaty, or a least @ demand for @ 9 
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Jent. But in making up my mind on this part 

of the question, I think it my duty to examine 

™ how far it bears on the general question. Did 
. these alterations so endanger our security, as 
'/ to make it wise in Ministers to break off the 
negotiation? I cannot really cansider them 
of that magnitude with regard to us. But 
have Ministers made any attempt to obtain an 
equivalent 2 They may, or they may not, as 
far as I can pretend to say. But what could 
® be that equivalent, the failure to obtain which 
mm would have justified them in breaking off the 
= treaty? I am rather inclined to agree with 
mm my Noble Friend, that neither the alterations 
S that have taken place subsequent to the signing 
= of the preliminaries, nor an endeavour to ob- 
mm tain an equivalent, could have warranted 
me Ministers, abo acted on the principle of our own 
me, security, to forbear bringing the treaty to a 
conclusions The security of the conti- 
fer ucnt, though much to be wished, was not with 
fe tiem the most urgent, or the most important 
Fobject. But, in considering the consequences 
of the First Consul of France having assumed 
Se the Presidency of the Italian republic, .it was 
wae Material to distinguish between the direct and 
wae indirect disposal of the. resources of that re- 
Mee public. That he indirectly influenced the re- 
See Sources of the Cisalpine republic, previous to 
fae the signing of the preliminaries, nobody will 
“ae Ceny; and that since his accession to the Pre- 
Sidency of the Italian republic, these resources 
ere at his more direct disposal, maybe also 
me 2cknowledged.. But as that influence more 
immediately affects other countries, and as we 
fe “cre anxious to provide for the security of our 
we ow”, Was this change in the influence of France 
Over Italy a sufficient cause fora renewal of 
the war on our: part? I cannot, neither do I 
cheve the -House can think so. Indeed the 


fee ssion of Louisiana appears to. me of- more 
portance. In that we are particularly 
and more vitally concerned, because. it may 
20re materially affect our colonial. interests. 
Butt is the chance of its. affecting those interests, 
mee car as they justly should be to us, justifiable 
Bound for relinquishing the hopes of peace? 
PURELY not... As-to what the Honourable 
p’ronet asserted, that this cession was a breach 
po! the treaty of Utrecht, surely.inthat assertion 
me did not evince his usual accuracy of re- 
mearch; for Louisiana was not then considered 
8 one of the possessions of Spain that should 
Pot be yielded to France; neither was,it:gua- 
Banticd by that treaty. It passed to France 
fom Spain by a secret articleiof the treaty of 
763. That was looked upon as a proud 
pcace; yet the. present treaty in..some 
cints. more advantageous, for by it we possess 
B leading and commanding station in Trinidad, 
which we did:not possess before. But it is 
ked, Row far«will the spirit. of encroach- 
cnt, which actuates France, be permitted to 
‘That spirit it.is ne doubt our.duty 
nd imterestets qvatch: But bold’ to say, 
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the circumstances of our present situation, so 
shew ourselves anxious to prove, that it is our 
sincere wish to embrace a system of peace, as far 
as that system is compatible with our safety. 
That proof we have given by acquiescing in 
the alterations that have taken place in the 
relative situation of the two countries since the 
signing of the preliminaries; and, unless France 
NOW begins to act in a different spirit from that 
avhich prampted these alterations, neither the ma- 
ritime nor the continental peace that now prevails 
can be of any long continuance. But it was the 
prerogative of his Majesty to make war and 
peace; and how Ministers would act in advis- 
ing the former, depended on their discretion. 
lf FUTURE encroachments were attempted by 
France, no doubt the House would be prepared 
to pledge themselves in support of Administra- 
tion, and both Parliament and the country 
would unanimously and cordially combine in 
arresting the progress of such a spirit, that 
must prove both dangerous to our own security, 
and subversive of the independence of Europe. 
There are two other topics on which I must 
now beg leave briefly to touch; the gone is 
Malta. By the preliminaries it was stipulated, 
that that island should be made independent of 
the contracting parties, and it was expected 
that a great power (Russia) would have garri- 
soned it; but this, it seems, Russia declined. 
—As a military station, Malta was undoubted- 
ly of great value, especially as it favoured an 
attack upon Egypt. In this view it was more 
important than its bearings on Italy or on our 
commerce. But/when Russia refused to garrie 
son it, what better arrangement could have 
heen made than that which the treaty has 
adopted? ‘That it was not in a perfect state 
of security I am not prepared to deny; but if 
adequate funds were provided to support a 
garrison, its situation would by no means be 
precarious. The conduct which its inhabitants 
had displayed, on very trying occasions, gave 
a fair promise that they would again act with 
the same spirit fér their defence. The funds 
indeed formed an important question; and 

am happy to have fownd a statement of the 
revenues of the island, which I am led to think 
authentic, and which represents them in a 
more favourable light than they had hitherto 
been represented. This statement makes the 
revenues amount to 130,000/. Since that cal 
culation was made, a new source of revenue 
has been opened by the establishment of new 
langues in other countries, particularly the 
Russian and Bavarian /angues. So that, taking 
the old and new revenues together, they will 
now amount to about 300,000/. exclusive of 
the commercial revenues of the island at the 
disposal of the Grand Master. Besides, an 
improved regulation has lately been adopted 
in the customs, which promises a great increase 
in, the revenue; and on every view of what 
may improve or increase its revenucs, they 
may be expected to amount to as large a sum as 
they stood at previous eo the wart. Add to thig 
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an accumulated surplus left by the late Em- 
peror of Russia, and which will now be con- 
verted to the better re-establishment of the 
Order. So much for the revenues of Malia.— 
The grand object that we had in view, Sir, in 
that contest, in which for nine years we were 
engaged, was the attainment of general security ; 
and to see how far we have succeeded, I cannot 
do better than refer to the three leading points 
on which this security was to be founded. It 
was by the abolition of Jacobin principles, by 
the enemy being placed in that situation in 
which they could no longer hope, with the 
same prospect of success, to press them against 
this country, or by such an alteration in their 
application, that they could not excite any feel- 
ing of formidable danger. Sir, will any man 
now say that the danger from French principles 
exists to the same extent as at the commence- 
ment of the war? Whatever opinions may be 
entertained of the natme of the present go- 
vernment of France, it cannot be denied, that 
no particular sg of malignity is now shewn to 
this country. We hear no more of those wild 
schemes of subverting our independence as a 
nation, which former governments of France 
were so forward to avow. The French now 
look to this country as a country enjoying the 
advantages of liberty, and as possessing a con- 
stitution which is worthy of being considered 
as the model of a free government. ‘They feel 
for us all that deference and respect which it was 
usual to entertain under their ancjent govern- 
ment. With reference to the second ground 
of security, I contend, that even supposing 
the French principles to exist in their full 
force, it is impossible to entertain the same 
hope of establishing them in this country. At 
the time the war broke out, their principles 
were not understood; they were apt to mis- 
lead, from their novelty; they had not pro- 
duced in France those miseries and crimes 
which have now rendered them the just objects 
of universal execration. Now their real cha- 
racter and tendency is notorious to the world; 
the people of this country have for nine years 
had an opportunity of contemplating the 
enormities to which they have given birth, and 
to turn from the view of such disasters to the 
blessings of a free constitution. It would 
therefore, Sir, be impossible now, if these 
principles still remained, to propagate them 
with any prospect of success. The third 
ground of security arises partly out of the two 
preceding circumstances. ‘The best test of 
the extinction of these principles would un- 
doubtedly have been the re-establishment of 
monarchy in France; and hence, in conduct- 
ing the war, we looked to this as a most de- 
sirable object, so long as any chance of its 
being obtained continued. I never professed, 
however, to say, and I am equally confident 
my Right Hon. Friend near me (Mr. Pitt) never 
professed to say, that security con/d not be ob- 
tained in any other way. We sought security 
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stances of Europe afforded any prospect of 
success; and though in this cbject we have 
failed, I maintain that, as far as our separate 
security is concerned, it has been fully accom- 
plished by the conduct of the war. For, 
though the territorial acquisitions of France 
cannot be viewed without regret, I concur 


‘with my Noble Friend, that, so far as our sepa- 


rate security is concerned, this extension of 
territory is a circumstance which ought not to 
excite any degree of immediate alarm. 1 concur 
no less with him in thinking, that, relative 1; 
France, we are now im a GREATER state of 
security than in any former period of our history. 
I am indeed ready to say, that the influence 
which France has acquired, is for the continent 
highly disastrous, and that the state in which 
the balance of power is left in the general 
system of Europe, is extremely unsatisfactory. 
France, if she chooses to neglect the internal 
improvement of her territories, may undoubt- 
edly carry desolation over the continent to a 
degree still more extensive. Whether she will, 
for the purpose of gratifying an inordinate lust 
of dominion, incur the imputation of leaving 
her own people the prey of barbarism, we have 
yet to discover; but at present the extension 
of her territories, as far as the safety of this 
country is involved, excites in my mind no degree 
of apprehension. That, by the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, by the introduction of habits 
of industry into the territories she has acquired, 
she may hereafter make very important advan- 
tages from her conquests, Ido not deny. Nor 
do I mean to assert, that with regard to the 
security of this country these acquisitions may 
not, at some future time, acquire vast import- 
ance; but I do contend, that, as far as imme- 
diate security is concerned, as far as our 1n- 
terests are at present liable to be affected, they 
ought not to give rise to alarm. ‘The dangers 
which may flow from them are not the dangers 
of the present moment; they can only be 
dangers of a remote period, a period by far 10 
remote to be calculated upon when judging of the 
effects of the present peace. 1 am, indeed, sur 
prised at the unavorthy timidity 
my Hon. Friends on the other side. When! 
make use of this expression, I am far from 


meaning to insinuate that they are a 
Cc 


h they 


have expressed can serve no other purpose but 
to lower the tone and temper of the people 
this country, 
per of our late enemy— tl 
On this part of the subject I beg leave wet 
to take notice of the change which ha a 
place in the situation of the country, 10 ev 
quence of the war. The Noble at’ this 
in the former part of this debate, at 
alteration with such ability, that I SS 
present content myself with recalling the fe: 
cumstances which he enumerated, to a 
collection of the House. No one ty ont 
cerely laments than I do the loss 


by pursuing this object as long as the circum- 
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infuence onthe continent; but ifI were called 
upon to say what would have the greatest 
effect in restoring our influence on the continent, 
I would say, that it would be the giving back 

to France her colonial possessions. Let her com- 
merce be revived—let her colonies be cultivat- 
ed, and our interests will proportionally increase. 
—Now let us see what is the comparative state 

of the imports and exports of the two coun- 
tries. During the war our imports have in- 
creased from nineteen to thirty millions, and 

© in thesame period our exports have been aug- 
mented from twenty-four to no less than forty- 

® three millions; our articles of British manu- 
| facture exported have risen from eighteen to 
| twenty-four millions, and our tonnage from 


men have increased trom 118,000 to 143,000: 


Picrable period of the war 120,e00 sailors 
; have been employed in our navy, this accession 
of numbers cannot be considered without 
astonishment and admiration, nor fail to exhi- 


® ‘ishing state of our maritime resources. Such 
= view of the commerce of the country, at the 
conclusion of a war the most expensive in 
which this country was ever engaged, surely 
no room for indulging any great degree 
m™ ©! apprehension for its future prosperity. It 
is besides, Sir, to be considered, that during 
the war a considerable part of the carrying 
_ trade was in the hands of neutrals, and that it 
} will now naturally return to its ancient chan- 
nels of British conveyance. When I take these 
circumstances into consideration, I confess 
that I am astonished at the apprehensions 
; which my Hon. Friends have expressed. How, 
pon the other hand, Sir, does France now stand 
* point of commercial resources? In 1777, 
'¢ latest period to which any regular account 
can be obtained previous to the war, the French 
‘ports were 12, and their imports about 
9:000,000/, In the interval they had certamly 
jicreased 5 but, allowing for this increase, they 
will not differ materially from this statement. 
pFrom the West Indies their imports were 
7,500,000/, and their exports about 
a hte at the same period. By the report 
oe ast year the imports from the colonies did 
OF exceed in value 61,000/. and the imports 
ty Not more than 41,000/. Suppose then 
| wale the commencement of a commercial 
Bsr ip betwixt the two nations, the exports 
, fance should be 7, and their imports 
900,000/, while our exports amounted to 
our Imports to 23,000,000/. was 
ting? any reasonable ground of apprehen- 
result of such a commercial 
hen suck ct, Sir, by a strange inconsistency, 
tee! ne is the relative situation of the two 
ser 8, we are told that our commercial 
* “e 1s on the eve of being eclipsed, that 
and our wealth are on the brink 
= “ction. Before we give way to such 
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groundless apprehensions, before we cherish 
such desponding fears, it would at least. be 
becoming to estimate the means we enjoy 
of increasing that wealth which we have ac- 
quired." We ought to calculate the effect of a 
capital more than adequate to the territories 
on which it is to be employed, before we 
ascribe so much to the acquisition of terri- 
tories, for the improvement of which, as in the 
case of the territories of France, capital is 
wanting. So far then, Sir, I see no room for 
apprehension, and I think there is as little to 
be reasonably dreaded from any prohibitions 
imposed on the introduction of our manufac- 
tures into France, or into the countries of her 
allies. How it can be the interest of a poor 
country to purchase dear articles instead of 
those that are cheaper, I confess I am altoge- 
ther at a loss to discover; yet such would be 
thé policy of France in excluding our manu- 
factures from her ports. But, even allowing 
that France by this exclusion should act against 
all the piainest dictates of common sense, how 
can we imagine that she will be able to persuade. 
the powers under her influence to consent to 
such prohibitions? Is it at all probable that they 
will choose to buy articles at a much dearer rate, 
when English manufactures are in their power 
at a lower price, and of superior quality? It 
is not easy to suppose that they will consent 
to a prohibition so obviously disadvantageous. 
But, Sir, let us briefly turn our attention to 
the state of Europe, and see how far this in- 
fluence of the French can possibly be exerted. 
We have already seen the experiment tried, 
and we have seen its futility demonstrated. 
We have seen the trial made in a year of war, 
when everyeffort was used to ensureits success, 
and under circumstances far more favourable 
to such success than any which can exist in a 
period of peace. I confess, Sir, the subject is 
a very dry one; but it is one in which we are 
all much interested—one on which we are all 
anxious to have our minds relieved from ap- 
prehension—( A cry of Hear! Hear! )—In the 
year 1800, a year sure!y the most favourable 
for the exclusion of articles of British manufac- 
ture, our exports to the continent of Europe 
were to the value of 7,500,o00/. Having stated 
what this amount was at a time when the pro- 
hibition against our goods was more general 
than at any former period, I beg leave now to 
turn the attention of the House to the coun- 
tries which are not under French influence, 
and to which, consequently, the prohibition 
will not extend. They are Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Poland, and Germany. To 
these countries the exports amounted to 
6,000,000/. in the year I have stated. Now 
what are the countries to which it may admit 
of argument whether the influence of France is 
so powerful as to procure an exclusion of our 
manufactures? They are: Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, and the States of Italy. As to Por- 


tugal, I see no reason to believe that during . 
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peace the French will insist on excluding our 
manufactures. The prohibition only extended 
to the continuance of ihe war; aad the stipula- 
tion at the conclusion of peace is, that France 
shall be allowed to trade with Portugal on the 
footing of the most favoured nations. This is 
all that I should ask for British commerce 
and British manufactures. Let a fair competi- 
tion once be established, and I have no fear 
about the result. The greater part of Italy I 
allow to be under French influence; but with 
Venice in the hands of the Emperor at the one 
extremity, and with Naples at the other, I 
see little reason to dread the consequences of 
any prohibition which the French may attempt 
to establish. In stating that to these countries 
during the year | mentioned, our exports 
amounted to 1,300,000/. all that remained was 
only 200,000/. out of the value of the whole 
exports; We have already, therefore, seen 
the worst of the effects of such prohibitions 
during the continuance of the late contest; it 
is contrary to any principle of reason to sup- 
pose that we can experience worse effects 
during a peace, and therefore we have no rea- 
sonable ground of apprehension. If we look 
to America, we see the fairest prospect for the 
continuance of our commercial relations; and 
if we look to the West Indies, there is quite as 
little room for gloomy apprehensions. It may 
be said, indeed, that several important colonies 
are now to be restored to the enemy, and that 
our trade will materially suffer by this restora- 
tion. This is, in my opinion, a groundless 
apprehension. If we look, Sir, at the extent 
of British produce sent to all these islands, we 
shall find that it did not exceed in annual value 
$00,000/.3 an amount surely, when contrasted 
with the great aggregate of our exports, of 
very inconsiderable importance. But I deny 
that a loss, even to this amount, will be sus- 
tained. France cannot in the present state of 
her manufactures supply the demands of her 
colonies. She will be compelled to resort to 
the British market to obtain the necessary sup- 
ply. We find that this is nothing singular m 
the history of this country. For a considerable 
time after the peace of 1763, the restored pos- 
sessions of the French were supplied with ar- 
ticles of British produce; the same thing took 
place at the peace of 1783 ; and it issurely much 
more likely that it should take place under the 
present circumstances of France and her manu- 
factures. When we look to the state of the 
French colonies, which are now in their own 
possession, we sec still less room for apprehen- 
sion. On the situation of St. Domingo, I 
have only a few observations to offer; and it 
is the less necessary for me to enlarge, as I see 
an Hon. Gentleman opposite (General Mait- 
land) who will give you much more accurate 
information on the subject than any to which 
Ican pretend. I say then, Sir, that, if France 
succeeds in restoring industry to this import- 
ant colony, this they could only do by im- 


portation. According to the most moderate jas far a8 the Arawari. With respect © 
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{ calculation, about one half, or nearly 300,000 
of the blacks, bave perished since the commencement 
of the first disorders in the island, Taking the 
number of negroes wanted to be 300,000, and 
the price of each man to be 60/. which is not 
an cxacgerated valuation, no less a sum chan 
18,000,c00/. will be necessary to provide for 
the island the’number necessary to fill up the 
place of those who have perished in the civil 
contests, or openly in the field. Can we sup. 
pose, that, under the present circumstances of 
France, she should soon possess sutth a redun- 
dancy of capital as to enable her to make the 
purchase, without which the island was with. 
out value, far less to put it on that footing 
which would render it as valuable as it was 
prior to the first insurrections which took 
place? The question of the probable success 
of the French, or of the difficulties they may 
experience in restoring tranquillity to the 
island, is one involving so many different con-* 
siderations, that 1am unwilling now toenter 
upon it. I will only remark, that the esta- 
blishment of an independent Black govern- 
ment is what I could not contemplate without 
dismay. The dangerous effects of such an 7 
establishment on the tranquillity of the negroes 
in our own islands are sufficiently obvious; 
and I leave it for the consideration of the 
House, that wih such anestablishment, France 
might avail herself of the breaking out of the 
first war to annoy our islands.” His Lordsh:p 
concluded by expressing his conviction, thot 
we had come out of the combat in a situation 
which would enable us to meet any danger th.t 
might threaten our independence or our honour. 
The exertions we had already made had en- 
abled us zo sit down in peace, if the world 
would allow us to continue so; and under the 
circumstances in which we found ourselves 
placed, he thought it well to discontinue the 
contest, since we could discontinue it 1n per 
fect consistency with our safety. He trus' 
that a vigorous establishment would be aa 
served, and that we should be ready to stane 
forth in any contest which might be necessir) 
for the maintenance of our rights, our inde- 
pendence, or our honour. 


Generat began by stating, that 
he rose forthe purpose of making some _e 
| upon the speech of the Hon. Baronets id i 
satdown, In these remarks he shou! 
'dulge no theoretical opinions of his 
| should merely offer some practical know th 
some information derived from experi in 
and observation. The werthy Baron< 
“treating of the subject, had confined his 
| vations principally to the West Indies, and 10 
possession of St. Domingo by France, 
the cession of Louisiana. With could 
bourdaries stipulated in America, 4 arte 
-netconceive that much danger veer 
“from the fixing the boundary of the + 1 
Before the war, the French, as 4 
had justly said, had pushed their se 
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course and position of that river, different opi- 
nions had been given by different Gentlemen. 


For his own part, he had no more means of | 


ascertaining them than those which were pos- 
sessed in common by every other person. But the 
answer to the observations that had been made 
was obvious. What were the boundaries? 
He founded his opinion upon that of the two 
countries the most interested upon the occa- 
sion. Weknew that France had conceived the 
boundary that she desired, to be of such im- 
portance as to carry on the war against Portu- 
gal for the purpose of obtaining ir. We knew 
too, that Portugal conceived also the boun- 
dary to be of such moment, thai she resisted it 
as long as she was able. When, therefore, we 
saw the importance which these two powers 
attached to it, was he to be told that they knew 
nothing of their own interests, and that we 
were better acquainted with them than they 
Picre? He came now tothe effect of the boun- 


m dary of the Arawari, which was coupled with 


m the cession of Louisiana. Of Louisiana he 
had heard much; he had heard that it would 
enable France to attack. the United Srates on 


m one side, and that she would be able to pene- 


trate to Mexico on theother. This, however, 
| was not the first time that strange doctrines 
had been maintained respecting Louisiana. 
Similar ones had been held at an early period 
| of thelast century, and upon them were found- 
ed the famous Mississippi scheme, and the con- 
sequent Mississippi bubble. When Louisiana 


me was formerly in the possession of France, it was 


® totally imbecile. During the time it had be. 
@ longed to Spain, it had not advanced to greater 
Uaturity. In the year 1795, its population 
had not increased at all since the time it had 
- But it was contended, 
® ‘hat the possession of Louisiana would give 
the French great influence eventually in the 
Beeeincils of North America. There was one 
m ©dservation that would apply here. We pos- 
sessed Canada; yet the possession of that setilement 

did not enable us to the United States. 
| that were the case, how much stronger would 
the arguments apply to the case of Louisiana! 
standard of France were set upin Loui- 
m 2a, and the standard of the United States 
= cre sctup in North America, he should, he 
onfessed, have no fear of the result. With 
m ‘spect to Mexico, he saw no cause for those 
}“pprehensions which seemed to have produced 
such an effect upon the minds of some Hon. 
Gentlemen, He proceeded now to the general 
pep of the colonies. When Gentlemen 
® ed of what France could do with her colo- 
esy did they never recollect such a thing as the 
oe ae Did it never enter their minds, 
expe must send fleets and armies to those colo- 
he ny wae them powerful, and that if she did, 
ave passes Srom the Lords Commissioners 
ajesty Admiralty? The whole argu- 
Bhim ta 3 this part of the subject seemed to 
Doded a most curious one, When, it was 
» did a great military power refrain from 
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how did this assertion apply to the colonies ?. 
Todo us injury, it was not necessary that 
France should be a great miliary. republic 5 
she must be alsu a great naval republic. He 
wished now to say afew words witht respect to 
St. Domingo. He owned that.he had beena 
good deal surprised at the language Which had 
been held by a Right Hoa, Gentleman last 
night; but much more was he astonished at, 
the language used this day by the Hon. Baro- 
net. A Noble Lord opposite to him, who had 
spoken second (Lord Castlereagh), had con- 
tended, that what Great Britain had obtained 
by the war was security. Yet though by the 
war we had got rid of the revolutionary spirit 
in Europe, we had attained that end to the co- 
lonies by the war. We had, however, gota 
better chance of producing that effect by the 
peace, than we could have had by any other 
means, that we could have employed. An 
Hon. Member had alluded to the case of a free 
republic, or, as he should call it with more 
justice, a tree anarchy of blacks, being esta- 
blished in St. Domingo. ‘This would be the 
greatest evil that could happen to that island. 
If the French did get the better of the existing 
state of affairs in their West India islands, 
then, ic might be said, another kind of dan- 
ger would arise.» True, but that would be of 
a. legitimate kind, and one against which we. 
could apply precautions. The Hon. Baronct had 
adverted to the danger of a large French army 
being maintained in St. Domingo. | That this 
was not an important consideration, he did not 
méan to say; not that such an army could do 
anyinjury to our islands, but that a large force 
would be kept in them, till the result of the 
expedition to St. Domingo was known. That. 
expedition he believed would not be effectual 
so soon as some Gentlemen imagined. ‘There 
was one other topic to which he wished to be. 
permitted to allude; the situation in which we 
were placed with respect to the East Indies. 
An Hon. Member had confined his observa- 
tions principally to Cochin; he should extend. 
his to all the settlements ceded; and, giving 
that Hon. Member the advantage of those 
cessions, he would then maintain that never 
were our possessions, or indeed any posses- 
sions, more secure than ours were in the Kast 
Indies at the, present moment Pondicherry 
was formerly of great importance certainly 5 
but the annihilation of Tippoo’s power 
had entirely put an end to it. Cochin was 
nearer to his territories; but that settlement 
now was of as little importance. The Hon. 
Member proceeded next to the discussion of 
the cession of the Cape. Of that possession 
he was as far from undervaluing the conse. 
quence as any man; he agreed with almost all 
that had been said last night upon the subject. , 
To the cession of such a place, he should have | 
looked with a disapproving eye, had not our. 
East India possessions been so secure as they 
were; and had not the annihilation of J ip- 
poo’s power, and the of Cey ion, 
rendered our security doubly secure. Upon. 
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the subject of Malta, he should not dwell 
long, as it had been so much and so ably 
argued already. That that island was of great 
importance, he was prepared to admit; but 
still it was not sufficiently so to justify us in 
carrying on the war solely upon that account. 
But it had beea said, that our fleets would not 
be able to go into the Mediterranean for want 
ord Nelson, however, found no 
difficulty ; and though we had no port, he 
was enabled to beat and annihilate the whole 
French fleet. After that event Malta fell into 
our hands, and an expedition was sent to Egypt. 
General Maitland here bestowed a warm eulo- 
gium upon General Abercromby,. who, he 
contended, would, if Malta had been of that 
paramount importance which it was contended 
to be, have fitted out his force for the attack 
of Egypt from thence. But what did he do? 
He carried ali his force toa Turkish port. In 
conclusion, he should only add, that the more 
he considered the whole of the treaty, and the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, the more 
did it appear to him that the peace was as ho- 
nourable as could be made, and astikely to be 
permanent as any peace that had ever been 


concluded before. 


Lorp Temr te said, he should not now go 
over the whole of the subject, as its principal 


[ans had been so thoroughly discussed. The 


ble Lord (Hawkesbury) had stated the 
peace to be insecure, and therefore he would 
vote for the address because he wished to make 
it secure. The Noble Lord (Castlereagh) 
had observed, that this country would not 
fong remain at peace if France still pursued 
ehat line of conduct which she had adopted 
between the preliminary and definitive treaty : 
for this reason he voted for the address, be- 
cause France had constantly shewn the same 
spirit of aggrandizement. He must a little 
complain of the Noble Lord who had spoken 
last (Castlereagh), and the other Noble Lord 
(Hawkesbury), with respect to the course of 
argument which they had adopted. They had 
asked, was it better to renew the war on ac- 
count of the aggrandizement of France, or to 
make peace? Butthis was not the question, 
The question was, whether, with our suc- 
cesses and our resources, we were not entitled 


to more than his Majesty’s Ministers had ob- , 


tained?) The question was, whether. we 
should not have obtained a compensation for 
the advantages which France had in the mean 
time obtained? It had been said, that the 
definitive treaty agreed with the preliminary 
treaty, and therefore they were bound to agree 
with the amendment: he could not agree to 
this proposition, because the situation of Eu- 
rope Was not the same atthe period of the defi- 
nitive treaty as it was at the period of the pre- 
liminary treaty. Would the Noble Lord con- 
tend; that our situation was the same after 
France ‘had becomé ‘possessed of the Italian 
republic, or that the basis of the treaty was 
not changed ?- Under such circumstances his 
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Majesty’s Ministers ought to have obtained 
an adequate Compensation from, France for the 
increase of power to her which had taken 
place between the preliminary and definitive 
treaty. What was the situation of France 
with relation tothe rest of Europe? it had 
been truly stated to be unsatisfactory. With 
respect to Malta, they had been told that it 
was placed in the hands of an independent 
power; it was necessary, however, before this 
assertion could be received, to prove that Na- 
ples, to whose hands it was entrusted, was an 
independent power ; it was necessary to prove, 
that she was able to take care of her own in. 
terests, before those of others were entrusted 
to her. The Noble Lord (Castlereagh) had 
given a statement of the trade of France, and 
observed upon the impossibility of her rival- 
ing us; but the statement of the Noble Lord 
did not relate to the present time, but to thf 
period of the monarchy: the case, however, 
was very different now, when France had 
added to her resources and her means beyond 
all proportion, and when she possessed an ex- 
tent of coast from Venice to the Texel. It 
had been stated, that Malta was of nouse to 
us in atime of peace; it might be very true: 
but it was well known, that it would serve as 
a depét of provisions for the use of our troops, 
and that it would serve to protect us from the 
French expeditions, whilst it would also pro- 
tect our blockade of Toulon. In viewing the 
merits of this treaty he would ask, had we 
obtained what had Ben so triumphantly as- 
serted to be the object of the war, indemnity 
for the past, and security for the future, 
which were the only grounds on which this 
country ought to make peace? Had we ob- 
tained either of those objects? With respect 
to indemnity, were we to look for it in the ad. 
vantages of Europe, with whom we had made 
acommon cause? Were we to look for it 
the indemnity given to our good allies? ae 
us look at the King of Sardinia: was he name 
at all in the treaty? With respect tv the 
Queen of Portugal, her integrity had been 
broken through ; and so subservient was Por- 
tugal to France, that he believed our ambas- 
sador there had been sent home for instruc- 
tions with respect to an insult which ae 
country had received there. Had abd a 
Naples independent? ‘The isle of Elba pe 
sufficiently testify to the contrary. . , 
though not least, was the Prince of bea pe 
if ever less indemnity was offered, if ever he 
insult was offered to any ally, it was ns 
Prince of Orange: we allowed the sah 
the old dispute relative to his title, and we we 
said that he should have indemmity; oe 
had not suid when or how. Ifany 
was wanting against the treaty, it was t 
the Noble Lord (Hawkesbury), who Dae" 
clared the peace to be insecure’: let them loo 
he Noble Secre 
even.at the address moved by the that it 
tary of State, and they would find | stablist- 
commended the keeping up a war eo" 
ment in ime of peace: in this pote 
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"the peace was insecure, As to our trade, he 
» should say very litth upon it; but it was of 
» importance to consider the means which France 
now possessed of extending her trade, and of 
shutting many of the ports of Europe against 
us. With respect tothe Cape, he should say 
nothing, as the subject had been so ably dis- 
cussed by the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
& Dundas) ona former evening. He could not 
help observing, however, that we had given 
up to France every establishment connected 
with our East India possessions, where they 
might make, undisturbed, whatever arrange- 
' ments they chose for the purpose of annoying 
Four trade and attacking our power. It had 
f been said, that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
P given up none of our rights; but how would 
| they justify giving up the honour of our flag, 
PF which was the last privilege that ought to 
me have been given up? He wished to ask, who 
® Pivished for war, his Majesty’s Minister, who 
® preserved a sullen silence, and refused to ex- 
® plain any article of the treaty, or those who 
wished to settle those points by amicable nego- 

mee tiation? 


m The Master of the Rotts said, he did 
Hot rise forthe purpose of entering into the 
@ details of this question, but should merely 
‘i confine himself to one or two of the most pro- 
Bninent points. He made this choice, first, 
E because it was not easy to compress the whole 
moto an argument of ‘any reasonable length ; 
meeid inthe next place, because the principal 
"ticles of the treaty had been so sufficiently 
; explained by those who had been concerned in 
this negotiation, as to render it impossible for 
i _ to say any thing new upon the subject. 
Betic should confine himself to two points: It 
gad been said, that the definitive treaty ought 
Hot to have been concluded, notwithstanding 
>: Preliminary treaty, on account of the large 
me ccssion in the mean time made to the power 
eet France, which the Noble Lord asserted had 
hanged the face of Europe. Fic should not 
me coter into the peace in detail, because, if 
a 'e peace was unjustifiable in its principle, it 
mee St necessarily be vitiated in detail; nor 
, ould any argument be adduced in favour of 
> © details until the principle was justified. 
deal of in senuity had been employed 
a y is Right Hon. Friend on the preceding 
a ngs about many of whose sentiments, 
there might be little difference of 
men; but he was at a Joss to discover how 
© arguments of his Right Hon. Friend ap- 
mm ° in the present case. It had been clear 
-* “rig that France had made many acquisi- 
i Bc that she had materially increased 
oh er; but the Gentlemen on the other 
Bion, hot shewn what part of those acqui- 
.. or how much of that power, had been 
ent. Pere of the peace. It was to the 
. mt the war that France was indebted 
t increase of her power. Did those 
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persuaded, that, bad as was the condition of 
Kurope at the present moment, it would have 
been much worse, had it not been for the war. 
It might be said, that there was not a necessity 
for making peace ; it would, however, be re- 
collected, that the dictates of prudence were a 
ground of necessity to a wise man; and cer- 
tainly, if there existed no visible means of bet- 
tering the Condition of a country ina state of 
war, every thing concurred to induce and to 
render it a matter of good policy, in that 
country, to conclude a peace. If his Right 
Hon. Friend could have shewn how a change 
could have been effected in the situation of 
Europe, he would have joined his humble 
efforts to rouse the country to a Continuance of 
the contest. He would have consented in that 
case togive up all the chances which might have 
been expected from pursuing that line of con- 
duct; but. before they induced him to support 
a continuance of the war, they must point out 
to him some method of successtully effecting 
any good by continuing the war: for instance, 
while we had allies upon the continent, there 
was a chance that the balance of Europe might 
be restored; such was the | yrs when we re- 
jected the first overtures of Buonaparté. We 
might then, perhaps, have obtained more by 
a treaty of peace; but we gave up whatever 
compensation we might have obtained, for the 
chance of gaining every thing. A treaty of 
peace, therefore, such as this, could not be 
consented to at that period, when there was 
the chance of getting more than by any treaty 
of peace. In alliance with the powers of the 
continent, we might attain the object that was 
sought for; but certainly we could not by our- 
selves. We could with the greatest certainty 
ascertain the utmost limits of our efforts, and 
we could know, that at the end of three or 
four years, the effect of these efforts would be 
still the same. What could we have done to 
prevent France from gaining the great acces- 
sion of power which she had acquired upon 
the continent, to have prevented her from ob. 
taining an influence in the Italian republic, or 
from obtaining from Spain the cession of Lou. 
isiana? It might be said, that if we did not 
persevere in the war for the sake of Belgium 
and Holland, it was no reason why we should 
not renew the war for the purpose of cndea- 
vouring to prevent the influence of the First 
Consul over the Italian republic. It might be 
said, that we might as well continue the war 
for one object as for another; but a country 
must draw a line for itself. It was not to be 
said, that a country was to continue a war for 
the purpose of preventing this or that particu- 
lar object from being carried into execution, 
but to preclude a dishonourable peace. It was 
not that we were to fight for one object or 
another; but whether in either case it would 


vailing, to continue the contest. The ques- 
tion resolved itself into this: whether the 
war could have been continucd with any pro« 


i. et mean to contend, that the war 
have been undertaken? He was 


spect of diminishing the resources or contract- 


have been of use, or an the other hand una. 
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‘medium of the trade which she would establish 


_ change in the state cf Europe, but they were. 


were'to go to 'warmerely for the possibi- 
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ing the power of France?’ It had been said, 
that the treaty ought not to have been broken 
of, but that we should have insisted upon a 
compensation for the increased power of 
France: in this the Right Hon. Gentleman 


(Mr.Grenville), and the Noble Lord (Tem-. 


ple), had differed from the Right Hen. Gen- 
tleman whe had opened the discussion, who 
conceived that the treaty oucht to have been 
broken off after the conduct which France 
had displayed ‘in the Italian republic. With 
respect to Compensation, was it to be taken 
out of the terntories in our possession? He 
wished to know whether any islands that we 
possessed at the conclusion of the war would 
Serve as a counterbalance to the power which 
France had acquired on the continent of Eu- 
rope? It was not the power attained by pre- 
serving those islands in our possession that 
rendered us capable of contending with France, 
so faras regarded her continental power, be- 
cause it was not exactly of the same sort. 
France had acquired a power by which cther 
powers were less safe, but which she had ren- 
dered safe by rounding her territories; but 
would the possession of the West India is!ands 
have the same effect with respect to this cowh- 
try ? So far from increasing the means of this 
country, it brought with it rather weakness 
than strength; it divided our means and our 
resources, and certainty the acquisition of 
those resources we should acquire afforded no 
new meéans of defence, nor any means of coun- 
terbalancing the advantages acquired by France 
in India. “This was felt at the negoiiation at 
Lisle, in which it was fully understood that 
the West India islands could be no courterba- 
lance to the power of France. 1f we had pos. 
sessed the means of counterbalancing the 
powcr of France by means of our West India 
islands, then it must follow that Ministers 
were highly to blame in giving up those 
means; but it had not been proved that we 
possessed them. It was also to be recollect- 
ed, that whilst we possessed no means of con- 
trolling France upon the continent, it was only 
by means of the West India islands, to which 
she would direct her attention, that we had 
any means of influencing her, through the 


and carry on in those islands. He had heard 
no definite proposition made as to the pro- 
pricty or expediency of continuing the war ; it 
‘seemed, according to the arguments of Gen- 
tlemen on the other side, that we were to 
carry on the war merely for the purpose of 
‘taking the chance of whatever might occur; 
they did not state a probability of effecting a 


contented with a bare possibility. According 
‘to those arguments, we were to continue the 
“war for the mere purpose of not being at peace. 


‘lity of a change in the affairs of Europe; and 
if this did not happen soon, we might exhaust 


‘Our resources before it did happen; and sup- danger was then appréhended from ty 


they meant to keep no terms with society. 


time, we should be under the necessity of 
making peace upon terms much less honour. 
able and advantageous to this country. There 
were Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who thought it was right to make peace; but 
contended that the peace shewed that we had —f 
completely failed in-all the objects of the war. EE 
A failure on our part there had been none: 
the object of the war had always been stated 
to be, to provide fer our safety: we had net 
failed; so far from it, we. were then in that 
House, after escaping from the revolitionary 
furor to which almost every power which had 
come into contact with it, except ourselves, ’ 
had fallen a victim. Here we were in th Bm 
midst of our ancient constitutional rights. 
We had heen engaged with Europe, in which 
we could only assist; but it was never ima- 
gined that we were to overcome the enemy by 
dint of ourown strength. They all reme 
bered the time when the dread of French prin- 
ciples was so, great, that Mr. Burke said it 
was better to be conquered by any other na- 
tion, than to yield to the principles of France, 
who had voluntarily torn herself from the 
civilized world, from .which it was evident 


Surely, then, it was a consolation that France 
had now shewn a disposition to enter into the 


nights preceding ; and he believed that the quc® 


could not, perceive ‘hat degree 


pale of society, into which she was proceeding 
as fast as Circumstances would admit—It 
Buonaparté had taken measures to extirpale 
jacobinism, whatever might be his conduct 02 
other occasions, he had certainly done a real 
service to mankind. The conduct of Buona- 
parté in this instance was certainly founded on 
sood policy, as, if jacobinism should be 1 
blished in France, no other government cou 
enjoy repose; and if jacobinism 
established any where else, it was clear thatn 
government could exist in Franee. | If rts 
parté wished to extirpate jacobinism, it "2 
certainly sound policy, as, whilst it was s 
fered to exist, there was no security ah 
existence of government there or any seit 
else. With respect to the cession of eee 
to Spain, the value and the importance 0 pa 
cession had been only discovered within a fi 
tion had not been overlooked before, si fe 
by them but by their ancestors, It pee 
merly in the possession of France, when 
was perfectly alive to, her own intgreati 
she had not been able to draw eh . 
advantages which it was contended then 
rived fromit. louisiana _was has 

by the treaty of 1763. His Hon ‘lin spite 
said that Spain would feel a ran 
against thiscountry, for agreeing to se 
of Louisiana; but for this he cou ¢ Spl 
reason; it was the voluntary cession 
With respect to danger atising from 


this country which. had deen 
was ceded to France at the peace Of 7/0 


posieg ‘it. did not: happen in any reasonable thongh the Ministers of Bhat” day were 
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tent to discover that danger, if it really existed. 

The only danger likely to result from it that he 
could discover, arose from bringing France in 

© contact with the United States of America. It 
might happen, # the course of ages, that some 
danger might result from this connexion, but 

E it would not soon be so. He had much doubt 
| whether the treaty of Utrecht, alluded to by 
the Hon. Baronet, would have prevented the 

| cession of Louisiana by Spain. All that treaty 
declared was, that Spain should not cede any 
‘of her territories to France; but, Louisiana 
me having been ceded to France by the treaty of 
1763, it became a question whether the cession 
Me ot it now again to France was a breach of that 
Mm treaty. With respect to the non-revival of 
He treaties, he was of opinion, that those Gen- 
© tlemen who had brought forward arguments 
BH evainst this omission in the definitive treaty, 
4d argued against themselves. They had 
ae brought forward claims on the part of France, 
m whichthey admitted were utterly destitute of 
me foundation. They had assumed an injustice 
ee on the part of France, and proved that former 
Me treaties ought to have been revived by the 
Me very same arguments which would render 
Be those treaties absolutely nugatory; for if 
ee France disregarded treaties for the purpose of 
ee reviving former claims which had been settled 
m by those treaties, then all treaties with her 
pwould be useless. If this was the character 
m of the French government, we ought to be 
me constantly at war with her, and publicly to 
me state the reason of it. Confidence begot con- 
me fidence; and if we entertained these opinions 
mo! France, we should be acting in the same 
manner asthe French Directory, who received 
cvery declaration of ours with a declaration 
mo their side that they doubted our sincerity. 
‘ was Certainly not fair to put into the mouth 
eae France claims and pretensions which we 
Beeurselves reprobated and condemned. With 
mee spect to the general ground of the revival of 
treaties, he was not disposed to admit 
Bethe propriety of it; but he supposed that some 
meeeotive which he had not been able to disco- 
mec’, had induced the renewal of former trea- 
mcs in other negotiations. There were some 
s‘ances at least, in which, as in the present 
oes, if former treaties were renewed, they 
fe uld be renewed without an object to refer 
Mee: France had generally begun in former 
me 'tes with the renewal ef the treaty of 
¢stphalia, and proceeded forward’ trom 
eee ace. It was asserted, that we had in this 
departed from the established law of 
me '°"5; but respecting the practice, it was not 
as it seemed to be supposed. ‘Irea- 
: Oh been before made with France, in 
mention was made of former trea- 
me. ‘2 the treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht, 
2° mention was made of former 
Burope stood as before. There 
ee... ta! treaties between this country and 
ae ae which, it now renewed, would not 
no object to refer to, but would be 
Vou in their operation, to the 
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| present situation of affairs. In adverting to 
the renewal of former treaties, it should have 
been stated for what purpose they ought to be 
renewed; for unless Gentlemen could shew 
him some benefit to be derived from that re- 
newal, he could see no reason for it, One 
effect was stated to be the consequence of this 
omission, which was, that all treaties, not re- 
newed, fell to the ground: there were some of 
which he thought it was of little consequence 
whether they tell to the ground or not, For 
instance, if a cession was made, it became ab- 
solutely part of the dominion of the country 
to which it was ceded; it was of no conse- 
quence that the treaty was not renewed in the 
event of a war and a subsequent peace, as the 
territory ceded gould not revert back to the 
party ceding. Thus, with respect to the Bay 
of Honduras, which had been alluded it, it was 
said to be doubtful whether our right 10 cut log-wood 
there was not done away by the non-renewal 
former treaties. In the first place, however, it 
was not very clear that we derived our title to 
it from a treaty ; boar in the 9h we were in 
session of the right of property at the commence. 
still held at the conclusion of the war. The right 
of property, therefore, still remained in this coun. 
try, and there could not be a clause inserted in the 
treaty to give us that which we had never lost; 
we merely restored what we bad taken possession 
of: what we had before possessed in our own 
right, must remain vested in the same manner, 
‘without any necessity for its being so stipulated by 
treaty. With respect to these treaties, the 
ground on which Gentlemen contended was, 
that we were left in that quarter-of the globe 
without security or safety against the claims 
which France might set up against us. It was 
a singular circumstance, if the treaty set aside 
all claims, that we should still be subject to 
them. We had got into a whimsical debate 
upon the subject. They all agreed that there 
was no doubt as to our rights; yet they were 
discussing among themselves whether France 
might not dispute those claims with us, It 
seemed we were to implore France to nego- 
tiate with us ona subject, in respect of which 
we said there wasno dispute, The offer ought 
to come from her. No, it was said, they 
must go to France, and state to her certain 


‘claims which we requested her to give up; 


and it was perfectly natural -to suppose that 
France, finding she had such claims, would 
demand a compensation for giving them up: 
this was a complete inversion of our situation ; 
we were to ask her not to attempt what she 
had notattcempted. ‘I he definitive treaty gave 
France nothing but the factories and posses- 
sions which she had at the commencement of 
the war. Under the treaty of 1783, she might 
Claim, according to the provisions of that 
treaty, various rights with respect totrade, 
founded upon ancient documents: but we 
now gave her nothing but what we had taken 
from her during the war. He should like to 


know whether a could be set up as to 
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her claims of rights of trade under that treaty. 
He should have thought, that France, if she 
set up amy claims, would do it under the con- 
vention of 1787, that being in his opinion the 
only plausible claim which she could make. 
By saying that we gave her factories, it wasa 
question which might be started, whether we 
gave her these rights of trade which she for- 
merly enjoyed, whether these rights were re- 
stored as they existed before the war, or 
whether France only received her possessions 
according to the letter of her treaty?) But in 
all his reading, he had never met with the 
question which was now started, that France 
night pass by the commencement of the war, 
and mount up to any indeterminate period, for 
the purpose of establishing claims. He had 
never heard any such question arise out of a 
treaty; the single question was, whether she 
acquired only by the treaty, or received the 
privileges which she enjoyed at the commence- 
ament of the war? If the latter was to be the 
case, as Gentlemen on the other, side con- 
tended, and that a nation was to acquire that 
which she had not gained by conquest or con. 
cessiuny but merely because she was conquer-. 
ed, whilst the conqneror lost something, it 
was one of the most whimsical arguments he 
had ever heard adduced. If this doctrine of 
claims which were not claimed, was tobe. set 
up, it would be necessary to bring all the ex- 
ertions of imagination, and the superinduction® 
of every probability, into a negotiation, and to 
choose a person of the. mest lively fancy to 
assist every ambassador; he must retire to his 
closet, and invent and contrive every. thing 
that his imagination could suggest, that might 
be made the subject of claim or dispute by the 
adversary, Then, ler all these be inserted in 
the treaty. He would not trespass any further 
upon the House: he trusted that the peace 
would stand justified; and that, whilst they 
should prove themselves fully capable of, pre- 
serving its blessings, they would be ready, if 
war became unavoidable, to meet it with firm- 
ness and with energy. 


. Dr. Laurence said, it was with surprise 
and regrat that he peeceived how different the 
cenclusions were which his Right Hon. Friend, 
veho had just sat down, drew from the same 
Facts, 10 those which, he inferred from them. 
‘His Right Hon, Friend hady in concert with 
Gentlemen of the same opinion as tothe treaty, 

mat.the guestion, how far this or that particu- 
fy island would be a justifiable cause of war— 
2nd how tar any event which had occurred in 
the interval between the signing the prelimi- 
maricssaed the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty, would bea good pround for breaking 


this. question on each of those islands or events 
Separaicly,, without considering the joint 
of the whole; and still more, whether 
Ministers might moti have concluded. better 
term: ? It was rather remarkable, that the 
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the consent, or, ina great degree, 
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assumed, without the least. evidence beine 
adduced to shew..that many of the disadvan. 
tages of the treaty arose, not so much from 
the want of skilland judgment in Ministers, 
as from the peculiar circumstances of the 
umes. Gentlemen, in touching on the subject 
of Louisiana, seemed to keep aloof from any 
allusion to the Floridas, though they were also 
ceded to France, and were known to have 
many excellent ports and other important ad- 
vantages. ‘Ihe Noble Lord on the, Treasury 
Beach had observed, that Louisiana was be. 
fore in the hands of the French, and that it 
never wes deemed of much consequence in 
value ar produce; but thé true reason of tha 
was, that the French then turned their atten. 
tion to Canada, and neglected the cuttivation 
of Louisiana, If, however, the strength of 
France was such at present, that it would h 
been criminal in Ministers to. delay the defis 
tive treaty, on account of this or that particu. 
lar place, how far would that argument go; 
and how far was it likely to operate upon us, 
when the strength of Franée should be 
creased bythe censolidation of their resources’ 
The .Noble Lord had_ observed, that during 
the negotiation of the peace of 1763, the 
French privately. ceded to the Spaniards ths 
settlement of Lonisiana : but that case bore no 
analogy to.the clandestine proceeding; 
was not known until after the treaty was rat- 
‘fied; and the reason of the surrender wasvely 
well Knoewn—it was given over to the Spaniar’s 
as a purchase for Minorca, which the French 
were to transfer tous.. The Learned Gentle- + 
man endeayvured to place the arguments 
Lord Hawkesbury in a different point of view i 
from that in. which they had been considered 
by others. He was quite dissatisfied with the 
arrangement respecting Malta; that 
thould have been grand barrier 
France; it should not have been neutral, 
ought to be a nayal station well fortified, 
able.to assist us in interrupting the progress 
any fleet that France might send out to ris 
a passage to our Indian possessions, hag 
protessed, five years ago, when she § tpt 
first expedition to, Egypt, that her pris a 
object was to extinguish the system its 
vernment and religion, as It was of 
then povernors of France, to be the ¢ 
superstition and aristocracy ; and they objec 
now boast of having accomplished ua rat 
—for the new organization of 
old system; it innovated mpon a dashes 
had consecrated; and the island 
of being under one influence, was Penis plaa 
a guarantee ; the whole 
being prepared and carried into 


He 
ledge, .ot. the. Knights. of the, 
would nvt plead forthe indiscriminate 
of allour political and ight 
but there were some which he ¢ cae 
would have been wise to renew, 4° 
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which nothing. definitive was to be found, and | been concluded, and the Joose terms in which it 
vet it was to form the basis of the future system of is drawn up, hostilities should soon recommence, 


Europe; the principles and. practice of all for- 
mer statesmen (Some of whom were gs wise, 

at least in their own presumption, as the 
Noble Lord) being totally rejected. The 
vessel of the State was to be thrown afisat on the 

me ccean of politics and commerce, with no rudder but 
b rhe very distinct and com rehensive treaty on the 
Me zable. Asto the commercial treaty of 1787, 
S rhe Noble Lord Jast night stated, that this 

B treaty was inconsistent with the alien bill; if 
bso, we were the aggressors in the war. But 

® that assertion was directly in the teeth of the 
© arguments employed by his Right Hon, Friend 
Be behind him, when he proposed that law to the 
me House before the war. He contended, on the 
Bewhole, that Ministers gave up more for the 
hollow-armed truce which they had obtained, 


sae methan they should have done had the war been 
ald h Meprsuccessful throughout, “Certainly it had 
dein’ productive of much eXpense; so much 
particu. er indeed, that when Gentlemen adverted with 
nent go; meany pride to the amount. of our exports and 
upon vu Jaa imports, it would be curious to inquire whe- 
Ne wy. Bether that amount was equal to the interest on 
sources? Iet'* National debt created by the war, Among 
durin fet® faults of omission, he reckoned as ex- 
63 the Merremely culpable’ the state in which our mer- 
ards this [ia pchants, who had settled in the ceded colonies, 
“bore 20 are’ left, aS to the removat of their property. 
ding ; it pif that had been judiciously provided for, ac- 
was Title fcording to ancient custom, we should now, 
was'vel} ithout augmenting the miseries of the slave. 
paniardd Betrade, be enabled from these colonies to fur- 
. French ae isha sufficient number of negroes to cultivate 
“Gentle. Dewly-acquired island of Trinidad. These 
ments of fence the points to which the address referred ; 
"of viet surely a large and respectable body of the 
nsidered was discontented with she loose condi. 
with the Meee”! of the treaty, It would be a good opportunity 
t iso putting the sincerity of France to the test, by pro- 
Some arrangément on these iopics, before the 
tral, but fie estituttons should be made. It had been often 
nig aid in that House by the advocates of the 
heres of peace, that it was called for by the public ope rion 
eee that the late Ministers advised it, and that 
) "Prant he country recéived it with joy ;—but he had 
Ho hesitation in stating it as his firm belief, 
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its go 


1, by 
centre 
ey could 
eir objet 
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hat if a list of the concessions to be made to 
the enemy had accompanied the first news of 
Bee hc peace, instead of being the subject of ex- 
ltation, even with the common’ people, the 
merce would have been received with strong 
ee crmurs of discontent. The people of England 
equired to be led;—they were influenced by the 


lities of otber nations ; they were constant in 


disadvantageous, and bad too much 
one that iniecure. “Lf, from 
me "Prudent temerity in which this treaty had 


‘the fault will not be in the circumstances of 
the period at which the negotiation commenced, 
as asserted—not in the conduct of the prede- 
cessors of Ministers, but in the Ministers 
theinselves, who entered upon the negotiation, 
and followed it up alinost to a termination, 
without resorting to Parliament for counsel in 
any step of their progress in this very import- 
ant undertaking. ‘The consequences would 
be attributable to them, should those appre- 
hended arise from a peace which left so much 
open for discussion, constituting so many 
grounds of dispute and discord. 


Mr. Bonp said, he could not at that late 
hour of the night enter at large into the sub- 
ject now before them, which had been so ably 
treated on that side of the House, 
by his Noble Friend last night, and on that by 
his Right Hon. and Learned Friend, who had 
displayed every thing which ingenuity, learn- 
ing, informaticn, talents, and eloquence could 
furnish. It was impossible for him to say that 
he could add any thing to what had been said 
already upon that side of the subject; it would 
be the extreme of arrogance in him to suppose 
that he could do so; he only begged leave to 
call the attention of the House to what he consi- 
dered to be the real question. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, and his Learned 
Friend who had just spoken, had displayed 
great ability; he would not say, whether they 
had, or had not, produced much effect ppon 
the public, by the mannerin which they treat- 
ed the subject: he would not impute to his 
Learned Friend, nor to any other Gentleman 
on that side of the House, any intention of 
making unfavourable impressions upon any 
persons who heard him, or upon the public, 
by the observations which they made; but 
certainly such was the tendency of their argu- 
ments; it was true indeed, they professed to 
‘have no intention to censure anv body; but, 
notwithstanding their professions, it was im- 
possible not to perceive that the effect of all 
their observations was to canvey censure both 
upon the peace, and upon the Ministers by 
whom it was negotiated. He wished to know 
whether there was any fact by which it could be 
Jairly concluded that better terms coulbhave been 
obtained than those in the treaty now upon the 
table? If there was not, why should the treaty 
bé disapproved of, or its authors be deserving of 
censure in that House, or elsewhere? We was 
aware that there could not be foynd matter of 
coinplaint either against the treaty or its au- 
thors: it was true, indeed, that the treaty 
could not be declared to be perfect—no treaty 
was ever so: nothing could be easier than for 
reap men to form expectations in their 
closets; but to bring them into active life and 
reality, was often found impracticable. Such 
was the case in the present instance ; innume- 
rable difficulties must occur in the course of. 
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co of explanation, from their very nature, 
ut a bare reference to which would be suffi- 
‘cient for the common sense of that House. He 
thea proceeded to observe upon some of those 
difficulties; and said, that he was very far 
from intending to insinuate that the spirit of 
the people of this country was broken; but it 


_ must be admitted, that, from the circumstances 


of the war, they had wished for peace; nor 
was itunnatural that they should do so. The 
great load of the national debt could not be 
forgotten ; the pressure of scarcity which we bad 
endured, in some instances bordering upon famine, 
were hardships which must have an effect upon the 
public: from the consideration of this, it was 
the business of every good Administration to enter 
_anto negotiation; not that he meant to allege 
that peace was a matter of absolute necessity, 
. bat it certainly was @ matter of prenee: Mi- 
_ nisters, in concluding peace, had therefore, 
in his opinion, done every thing that prudence 
could dictate. That, however, was but half 
their work: the remaining part was to preserve 
entire our resources; and to preserve as much as 


. - possible, by wise measures, the spirit of the 


people, in order that, if ever the evil hour 
_ Should arrive, we should have the ability and 
disposition to oppose, with effect, the ambi- 
uous projects of our rival. It was by such 
preparations alone that the prosperity of this 
-gountry could be secured, which he heartily 
hoped, and confidently trusted, we should 
dong coatinue to enjoy. 3 : 


Mr. Witttams Wrywne expressed himself 
“dissatisfied with several parts of the treaty of 
peace, although he did not wish that the good 
Bith ef it should not be preserved. . In his 
opinion, the House ought to adopt the address 


moved by his Right Hon. Friend. 


The Cuancettor of the EXCHEQUER 
said, that in this exhausted state of the House, 
and, he could add, the exhausted state of the 
Guestion, it would be unpardonable in him to 
ask the attention of the House for any consi-’ 
derable length of time; but there were some 
points to which he felt it his duty to call the at- 
tention.of the House. He concurred with his 
Right Hon. Friend in opinion, that the turn 
of the argument of the Hon. Gentleman on 
the other side of the House, amounted to this 
the definitive treaty now upon: the 
table was such as ought not to be approved of. 
He concurred with his Learned Friend (Mr. 
Bond), whom, for the first time, he had the 
happiness of hearing in that House, and whom 
he hoped he should often hear, that the tend- 
ency ‘of the arguments of Gentlemen on. the 
other side went to censure the peace, and to 
censure also those who advised his Majesty to 
enter into it. He hoped therefore he should 
be pardoned, if, notwithstanding the disclaim. 
ing of Gentlemen on the other side, and par- 
ticularly a Right Hon. Gentleman who spoke 
towards the close of last night’s debate, the 
tendency of the arguments, whatever the in- 
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tention might be, tas to bring the peace into 
disrespect, as well as to censure his Majesty's 
Ministers. His Right Hon. Friend, from 
whom the address proceeded, he was free to 
acknowledge, made his proposition from ge- 
nuine principles (for the certainly were ge- 
nuine), by which he had been jnfluenced, not 
only in that motion, but during the course of & 

the contest in which we had yo st engaged, 

He thought he perceived, from the proposi. [im 
tion of his Right Hon. Friend, the same dis. 
position which led him, some time ago, to de- 
clare in that House, soon after the prelimina. 
ries, his disapprobation of the peace altogether, 
That disapprobation he expressed in terms 
almost unqualified—he had declared his opi. 
nion against the power of France, and the 
usurpations of that power; and by the manner 
in which he made that declaration, he must 
have censured the peace itself, as a death- 
blow to the prosperity of this country. H@ 
was truly convinced that his ‘Right Hoo. 

Friend, if he entertained the same sentiments, 

which he could never disguise, nor even at- 

tempt to disguise, these sentiments went the 

length of erament of that any peace with the 


present government of France was inadmissible. 


That he had signified when the peace was : F 
made, and before be knew the terms; he had iH 
‘then considered the peace itself as a death. Be .. 
blow to the prosperity of this country; this ih 
always been the opinion of his Right 
Hon. Friend upon the subject; andthat itwas Tn 
his opinion still, be thought was pretty clearly Hae 41, 
expressed by the motion he had made upon the a 
subject.  OtherGentlemen, he was persuaded, 
who concurred in the opinion that the peace Bie < 
was not such as this country had a rightto 
expect, did not concur, however, with him in 
saying shat peace ought not to be made at ary to 


rate; but his Right Hon. Friend bad al-ways 
gone the full length of saying, shat any peace wit 
France inits present state was inadmissible, He 
said this the more readily, because the princi 
ples.and the motives which actuated his con- 
duct were truly honourable ;: and he could of 
help adding that if the principles of his Rig 
Hon. Friend, as expressed by the motion n0¥ 
before the House, were adopted, they co 
not fail, but must inevitably lead)to a § 
renewal of the war. The question, cag 
now was, not whether a definitive treaty = bas 
not to be cdncluded, but whether, being yh ma 
cluded, it was or was not.a proper nage 
He could not help observing, however, et 
although Gentlemen.on._ the other side © 
House. had not said that this. subject 0ug ther 
have. been discussed -by piecemeal, ge 
certainly conducted pe 

le had objected to the treaty PY r™.. 
;. but. Minwtess. had. laid their claim dis 
cuss the subject all-together, and that 
opinion,, the, wiser, mode; Mb Wa5y 
by no means ijotentien to. enter! 
minute particulars; of she definitive ys 
should rather take @ short. review.of 


ral effect ; indeed there was aot amuch nese 
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sary to be said by him; he would rather refer 
the House to what had already been said by 
his friends‘to-night, and upon the former occa- 
sion. They had treated the subject with so 
much knowledge, so much talent, so much 
information, and so much eloquence, that lit- 
tle need be said in addition to what had been 
said already. He was ready to rest the defence 
jm of the measure upon what had already been 
Me said: he admitted that circumstances of a very 
reat and important nature had taken place 
F cfore the signing of the definitive treaty, and 
between the signing of the preliminary and 
that of the definitive treaty, points which re- 
® quired explanation ; and there were differences 
the preliminary and definitive treaties, 
= which it would be proper for him to explain ; 
m and yet, having made all these admissions, he 
= did not hesitate to ask the House this question, 
me Was it or was it not a treaty which, under all 
See the circumstances, was fit for his Majesty to 
engage in? Was it or was it not, under all 
the circumstances, a treaty which it was 
wise in his Majesty’s Servants to advise. his 
Majesty to assent to? Having Said this, there 
jm were two or three points which he should 
me proceed to explain, in the course of which he 
me should have to solicit the attention of the 
me House. On the subject of Louisiana, he should 
say no more than appeared to be necessary, 
jm by way of answer to the danger which had 
been talked of by Gentlemen on the other side. 
In 1762, both Canada and Louisiana were in 
me the possession of the French, when Great Bri- 
me tain had large possessions in America; and the 
Bee possession of Louisiana and Canada was not 
mee enough to prevent Great Britain from being more 
Be than a match for France. Canada certainly be- 
Important, and Louisiana being now said 
ie to be so, they were nevertheless unable to 
Menake a stand against Great Britain. What 
eer vas said to endanger us now, was the power 
me Of France in that quarter, but which was not 
cqual to our own possessions and strength; 
Be 22d with the friendship, for this purpose, at 
me 'cast, of an independent, and now become a 
me Powerful and populous country, namely, the 
i United States of America. But with respect 
mee another point, namely, the hazard to which 
four Commercial interest was exposed in this 
Beecuartcr, as had been stated; thus stood the 
me there was a difference stated to éxist be- 
Louisiana and Fort Hillsborough. There 
q a8 not in Louisiana a single port>wherein a 


thip of the line could enter, and in the other 
‘os ship of the line could not anchor without 
erg out her guns. Nor was there any dan- 
pcr to our commerce in that quarter, from the 
ssion of this place to France. The improve- 
a awhich bad taken place in making copper bot- 
£0 our ships, and other circumstances, gave 
mee “ther great advantages in that quarter, dy 
: a mabling us to alter the course of our naviga- 
by going through the Windward Pastage, 

mestcad of the Gulf of Mexico, so that we 


. '¢ French, in the manner in which the Hon. 
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Gentleman had stated it. With respect to the 
difference between the definitive treaty and 
the preliminary articles, it was a question 
which he would himself ask the House, Whe- 
ther, under all the circumstances, they were not 
satisfied that this definitive treaty was a fair ex- 
ecutiqn of the preliminary articles? He admitted - 
that they were not strictly the same; and indeed 
if they were, there would have been no occasion 
for preliminary articles, because they might as 
well at once have been made to assume the form 
of a definitive treaty. There were five articles in 
the definitive treaty modified from those of the 
preliminary articles; first, the article respect~ 
ing prisoners; secondly, that respecting New~ 
foundland ; thirdly, that of the state of Por- 
tugal; fourthly, that of Malta; and, fifthly, 
that of the Cape of Good Hope. Now, un- 
doubtedly, with regard to three of these artix 
cles, they were revived in the definitive treaty, 
and finally settled in a way that was advanta- 
geous; he meant those articles which related 
to the prisoners, Newfoundland, and Portu- i 
gal: it was therefore only as to Malta and the } 
Cape that any doubt could arise any where, as } 
to the difference between the preliminary artic 4 


cles and the definitive treaty, Now, with re- 
spect to Portugal, he was really astonished 
that so much had been said on the other side 
of the House, after so many explanations had 
been given of that subject: he would not say 
that Gentlemen had a wilfnl misconception 
on that subject; but he really knew not how 
Gentlemen could state the objections they had 
stated so often, after the explanations which 
had been given to them upon that subject. He 
now averred again, that the treaty of Badajos 
was known to his Majesty’s Ministers previous 
to the signing of the preliminary articles; and 
communication took place between us and the 
court of Lisbon on the subject of the limits of 
Portuguese and French Guiana; we were given 
to understand the limits of Portuguese Guiana, 
and this created a determination in us to a 

them every protection possible: there was am 
apprehension that they would not meet their 
danger as danger ought to be met; and that 
therefore they might be induced to accept of 
terms still more disadvantageous than those 
which were included in the treaty of Badajos. 
What was the conduct of his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters? From an understanding which Gentle~. é; 
men might comprehend without calling for ‘ 
particulars, it was stipulated on our part, that 
the treaty of Badajos should be in force only 
in a particular manner, as far as it related to 
the limits of Portuguese Guiana: andit was sti- 
pulated that a subsequent treaty entered. into, 
or which might be entered into, Aeing the limits 
more disadvantageously to Portugal, should 
be null and void, as fat as these limits were 
concerned. The treaty of Badajos, in conse- 
quence of the dissatisfaction, of the French, 
was not ratified; but the treaty of Madrid was 
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ratified, in which the terms were much more je h 

disadvantageous to Portugal than those of the ‘a 

treaty of Badajos, as far as respected the limits ti iu 
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of the Portuguese Guiana. The House would 
recollect the explanation of his Noble Friend 
upon that subject, by which it appeared mani- 
festly, that we had acted generously towards 
Portugal in this respect; and.this was so far 
supported by the best evidence,,.that no objec. 
tion was made to it on the part of the court of 
Lisbon. On the subject of Malta, he would, 
after so much had been said already, say no 
more than that the Noble Lord (Lord Temple) 
‘misconceived the thing, if he thought the ac- 
counts to which, he referred described the 
Whole of the Order of Malta, in point of re- 
venue, forit related only to that part of the 
revenue. which grew out of the customs. It 
had been asked, whether the King of Naples 
acquiesced in this matter? ‘To which he an. 
swered, that the acceptance of the King of 
Naples had been. signified in this particular, 
and therefore all objection on that article was 
done away. Austria had also accepted the 
guarantee. Having thus gone through all that 
appeared to him to be necessary to_particu- 
larize, after what had been urged from other 
quarters, he would ask, whether this was or 
was not, under all the circumstances, fit to be 
“entertained by the House, and worthy of its 
support? He was not desiring that it should 
be praised. Hé had never thought of this 
treaty, nor of the preliminary articles, with 
‘any sentiment of exultation; he had satisfied 
himself, and he remained satisfied, that it was 
that which, upon the whole, was the best 
measure that could be taken; he had never 
endeavoured to paint it in false colours; he 
had never attempted to apply to it any epi- 
thets of fraie she was content with the re- 
flection that he had not tarnished the honour 
of the country by the measures he had adopt- 
ed;, he had long been of opinion, and he 
trusted he should neyer change it, that there’ 
was no extremity of distress which the nation | 
would not rather suffer, than.that its honour 
should be tarnished; for honour was another 
word for the strength of a nation; but if he 
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before the House every document which they 
Possessed upon the subject, and possess the 
House of complete information upon it. He 
thought, after this, it would have heen almost 
tautology in him to say, that he was at least 
satisfied it would appear by this information, 
that the honour of the country was not tar. 
nished by any thing that was done by his Ma. [i 
jesty’s Ministers in the course of this negotia. [i 
tion: he trusted it would have appeared by & 
those documents, had it become necessary to 
shew them to the House, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had felt as they ought to feel as Bri. 
tish Ministers, and that their conduct was such 
as would have met with the approbation and 
support of that House. But. if the question 
was put to him, he would answer it, not by 
any particular statement, but relying on what 
had been said already by his friends, who had 
stated the case in terms that were very forci. [i 
ble, that an attempt on the part of Great Bris. iy. 
tain to maintain, alone the contest with France [Re ; 
until her territorial power in Europe were 
abridged considerably, was an unwise me2- 
sure. ‘That the extent ofthat territorial power 
was matter of regret, was unquestionable. It 
could not but be matter of regret, but it was 
a lot which we had not the power of control- 
ling ; ave avere not to presume to say the bounty of 
Providence was to be dispensed in the way. that 
qwas most consonant toour wishes. We ought 
to be contented with the conviction that «we 
had abundant means of providing far cur own 
security in a separate state and condition ; but 
we were not able to provide for that security 0m 
a large scale which connected us with the security 
of other powers ;. that depended upon events 
over which we had no‘control. He could only 
say, he was astonished that his Right Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Windham), whose Aeart, he was 

persuaded, was deeply interested in these 

things, and who even now cherished the hope, 
perhaps, of recovering all that had been lost 
in the contest, should not long ago haye been 


satisfied with. the arguments, or rather that 


were asked, under such circumstances, and 
after an additional proof of the ambitious | 
views of France and of its power by the trans- | 
action of Lyons, if this country had abstained | 
from making remonstrances, or from taking 
any, step to signify,to our adversary the feel- 
ings of his Majesty on that occasion ? he would | 
answer, that Gentlemen who argued a case | 
like this had many advaytages over a person 
in his situation. ‘They would easily put ques- 
tions to him which it was impossible for him 
to answer; and they might state obstacles’ 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, for a 
Minister to remove in the way of argument, in 
2 manner that was at once satisfactory to those 
who mate the objection, and consistent with 
the duty of the Minister. He would ‘only say, 
that it, was matter of great satisfaction wit 
with the Test of ‘his’ Majesty’s Mini- 
Sters, that they were determined, in the event 
the failure of the degotiation, to have laid 


| his own enlightened mind should not have a 


Right Hon; Friend himself, which was this 


astonished that’ his Right Hon. ‘Friend, 


ticipated the arguments by which the expe 
diency of making peace was demonstrable; 
and that even upon the very principle 


that if ever Austria and Prussia, and othe 
pawers, should recover the power, and a 
the inclination, of obtaining what they 
lost. in the contest—he was not. say!0 
such a course would be advisable, but Pe 


had this so much at heart, could not ota 
the ‘only way to render this country 
give vigour and energy to such a principit 
to preserve the resources of this count doing 
waste, and that nothing was capable 

so, in an effectual manner, but peacts. 
mind less capable of seeing the, Rit 
things upon one. another than that ee peat 
Hon. Friend, it might have appe: 


was the only means by which we coulé 
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He [®  abic to accomplish what he desired. He should 
10st S rejoice to see the resources of this country 
cast off economized, as he hoped they would be by 
ion, =F peace. “ God grant,” said Mr. Addington, 
tare [i «that peace may be preserved! It isnot only 
Ma- [i my wish, but it is my earnest prayer, that we 
otia- FR may long enjoy the blessings of peace; and 
iby § that the conduct of France may be such, and 
yto fe that she may not use her power in such a way, 
sty’s J as to compel us to arm against her; but if war 
Bris ® should again take place in tavo or three years 
such MP (and I hate to state the supposition), I would 


and =H say, however, that it will even then be matter 
= of great consolation to every man in this House 
me =owho has done every thing in his power to avert 
me the calamity of war, that he had done so. I 
am persuaded, however, that, whatever 
mm mmy happen, itis the wisest course for us to 
Same preserve Our resources at present, as much as 
Mee possible, that ave may the better be ‘prepared, if 
that should be our lot, to exert qwvith 
cxerzy and but will go further; I do 
fe vot know whether it will be satisfactory to my 
me Right Hon. Friend or not. I will say, that if 
m war be his object, we are pursuing the best 
me Course for it, by preserving our resources at a 
mee period when we have the epportunity of doin 
mee 80; and, what is better with me, and which 
me Own is my object, I know of nothing so likely 
to prevent a war, as the being prepared to 
me meet it; nothing is so likely to keep other 
Be powers from molesting us, as the knowledge 
ie that We possess the means of vindicating our 
nichts. thiwk, therefore, that we should 
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negotiation he should be without excuse if the 
trexty was defective; for there never was a 
period when the business of the office in 
| Downing Street qwas more ably conducted than 
at the present moments He knew that some in- 
sinuations had gone forth upon the subject of 
the conduct of the negotiation. He knew 
there were some who had doubted the pro- 
pricty of that selection, to whom he would 
say, that the able person here alluded to not 
only conducted himself in a manner which con- 
ciliated affection, dnd attached personal respect, 
but shewed great wisdom, and exhibited 4 
fresh and additionaf claim tothe many that hé 
had before exhibited, for the dffection and gras 
titude of the public. He said; he felt great 
anxiety to be spared the necessity of dwelling 
long on any of the particular topics before the 
House; for which reason he referred to what 
had been said by his friends on the subject. 
As one of these topics, he begged to considet 
the point of the supposed growing’ power of 
France by way of commerce, antl its becoming 
our rival in the way of trade. ‘Upon this he 
could not do better than rely on what had 
been said to-night by his Noble Friend behind 
him (Lord Castlereagh). He should observe 
however, in general, that Gentlemen who ha 
spoken against the treaty, had taken the parts 
of it which appeared to them to Be objection- 
able, without touching those which they thems 
selves must admit we beheld with satisfaction. 
They had forgotten that the preliminary arti- 
cles were the result of the negotiation before 


ake care not to exhaust our résources when 
me cre 1s nothing to be gained by it. I think it 
ee “Ould be very unwise to go on with 4 contest, 
meen there is nothing ‘to contend for that 
me Ould be worth the gaining, and where there 
me "ch to be lost. Let it not be supposed, 
because say this, I am of opinion that 
Bete resources of this Country’have been impro- 
idently employed ; I am go far from thinking 
0, that I believe the very means by which we 
ave obtained ‘peace have afisen from the 
‘gour with which we ‘progecated the war. 
Jn this subject. I shculd ‘have been sorry to 
ave been misunderstood, atid therefore have 
nid this to avoid it.” Mr. Addington then 
proceeded to observe, that neither himself nor 
ny of his colleagues had any plea of inadvert- 
Cy for an excise, if any part of the definitive 
aty was defective in its’ provisions. He 
a ould think it highly unworthy to urge such 
Ls plea if he had it; ‘but he said there was no 

mech plea, for they bud been guided in draiving 
treaty, and all’ the’ provisions of it; on our 
Lord Eldon, whose knowledge, diligince, 
and ‘ether excellent ‘qualities, ‘abere too 
to Pender’ dn chumeration of them 
that House, e tréaty, therefore, 

me °° part, had all the advahtages which be- 
J to consummate ' understanding, “andthe 
Professional a¢curacy in the constrac: 
OF Written instruments. He was thoroughly 


the fate of Egypt was Known and, therefore 
it had so'much the more merit. He was not 
disposed to enter at present into a comparison 
of power, and the probable result of it, as 
between Great Britain and France; but he 
could not help saying, it excited his astonish- 
ment, that Gentlemen, in discussing these to- 
pics, made no difference between the probable 
effect of power acquired by violence, and that 
Which was the effect of virtuous ¢xertion. He 
khew that language had been held, the effect 
of which (although not intended) was to create 


were very different from what they felt. Some 
Gentlemen affected to say, that they believed 
the people of this country had altered their 
opinion in a great degree on the subject of this 
peace. He believed that the speeches and con- 
duct of Gentlemen in that House had affected. 
the inhabitants of the metropolis in some de- 
grec, and that this had appeared at both ends 
of the town, in St. James’s Street, and at the 
Stock Exchange. He did not make it a matter 
of charge against these Gentlemen, but this was 
certainly the effect of the manner in which they 
had'treated this’ subject. He’ did ‘not believe, 
however, that any effect, was produced on the 
mass of the people of this country ; he Believed 
they ‘hailed the peace’ as a blessing; and he 
doubted very much whether ifthe arguments 
of his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Windham) were 


sed also, that in another branch of the 


understood ‘im the way heapplied them, they 


in the minds of the people, sentiments that — 
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would have produced the effect that they had 
produced. He believed the public at 
agreed: with his Majesty's Ministers upon the 
propriety of peace, use there was no pro- 
per object for the continuance of the war, and 
that the people therefore earnestly wished for 
peace. Some felt a pressure on account of 
taxes, and were impatient for the peace, under 
a delusion into which they been led, that 
peace would immediately lessen the pressure 
of those taxes. Many things had been attri- 
buted to the war of which it was not the cause, 
and among these was the high price of provi- 
sions, of which the war was very slightly in- 
deed, if at all, the cause. ** With these feel- 
ings,”’ said Mr. Addington, * I am convinced 
that the language held-out by Hon. Gentlemen 
in this House (from a sense of their duty, 1 
bave no doubt) may have an effect, for a time 
at Ieast, on the people, to disincline them to 
the peace, and may have an effect on the con- 
tinuance of it, ‘unless counteracted. I should, 
however, be grieved if that were to be the 
effect of it. .I am sure I speak the sentiments 
of every individual in his Majesty's service, 
when I say, it is our earnest wish that the 
blessings of peace may be continued, and we 
wish to take every measure consistently with 
the honour of his Majesty’s Government, and 
the safety of the country, to preserve: these, 
blessings; and I am impressed with-a thorough 
conviction, noi withstanding what has been said, 


_ that the probabilities of the continuance of the 


ace new concluded, are not less than the proba- 
ilities af the continuance of the different pacifica- 
tions which have taken place at the @arious pe- 
ery of the last century: 1. mean, if the coun- 
ry should -be disposed to make provision for 
us own security, without which peace cannot 
lasting. We must not suppose that France 

is free from the disposition of taking advantage 


G 


our weakness, if we should appear at any 

¢ to be weak; but let us guard against 
weakness, and take care to give to ourselves 
‘the security ‘which we have the means of 
giving. By this-course, we shall-at once in- 
Spire Ourselves with confidence, and: discou- 
rage those who may ingline to be our enemies. 


“HF advantage ‘they can, advantage they will 


by but I know nothing in the circumstances of 
e present time, I know of nothing in the dispo- 
Sition of the government of France, ‘the dis- 
position’of the person at the bead of the govern- 
of Frante, that warrants any apprehension 

atthe now toncluded may not be lasting. 
this’country be ‘true to itself, I think:ajust 

péctation may be entertained that it willbe 


“Tasting: “Phis country is now in a’staté of2ac- 
Kaowledged strength ‘and’ indisputable power. 


“Tt gn tin eminencey and may continue 
fixed détermination'to pursue a right course ; 
‘which 1s} hot to ‘invade the rights: of :otliers, 

or 'to"euffer others to itivade its owns By 
“adopting the sentiment expressed in very car- 
“rect words by my Noble Briend (Lord. Hawkes- 
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large | peace may be. maintained,, and 
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of conciliation and firmness, 1 am confident 
re-emi- 
nence of this. country preserved as high as it is 
at present. J can hardly wish it to be higher, 
but J trust it will, never be lower... It is the 
wish of my heart, and it shall be my constaut 
unremitting endeavour, to preserve, as much as 
I am able, the happiness ofthis country, which 
now is the admiration of surrounding nations.” 


Mr. SHERIDAN.“ Sir, at this Jate hour 
(about two o’clock) itis with extreme reluc- 
tance that I rise t6 address the House, and to 
trespass an your time and patience. I shall 
not be singular to-night in the professions | 
make you of avoiding details; but, Sir, in one 
respect my conduct will differfrom any other 
Gentleman’s who has addressed you, I will 
keep my word.—/( A /augh.,)—-If I feel repuges 
nance to rise at so late an hour, I feel equally 
strange with respect to the unpopularity which 
I fear I must experience. It is natural to every 
person to have pleasure in voting in a majority, 
though: to that pleasure, J believe, I have long 
been a stranger... Among the strange things we 
are continually witnessing, is the strange divi- 
sion of .parties at.present in this House. Su, 
L have heard it,said:that there.are about twelve 
or thirteen different parties among us; nay, 
some carry the aumber much farther. Now 
I scarcely:expect. a ‘single vote .with me. bes 
yond that little-circle of a-constitutional party 
who have.for the'last: ten. years been the ob- 
jects of so much unqualified abuse ; but those 
men-who have so often been. held up to pub- 
li¢ opprobrium are the.very same whose ¢evely 
prediction has been. fulfilled; and every fear 
realized. . The. discussion of this necessaly 
but disgraceful treaty of peace to-night, 16 4 
confirmation of the propriety. of their pol! a 
conduct during the whole course of the Wal’ Bag: 
My friends must feel poignant shame and we 
humiliation at. the situation to. which, rt 
these terms, this country is reduced, but 
they have laboured. steadily to avert. ¢ 
who oppose this peace. have been alt 4 
by the last Speaker as, aiming ,at 4 spe og 
| the issue-of the negotiations, and on gl 
sters themselves; and certainly, Sit, 
ject is to condemn the. peace, and to oe Bu 
on the abilities of his Majesty's 
inthis conduct ,of theirs, they have.# 
the merit of being consistent. I Pes 
peace, becauseI feel confident that no 
terms, considering. all circumstances, 
obtained. - Their predecessors bad ice, ba 
of that... They. had.left them 
bl 
War, anda ; ANG | 
have chosen the best of the alternative* 
} Says Minister, oppose 
‘sitionists for their manly firmncssin som 
ward, and opposing, upon 


bury) on a former oteasion, that is, by a sys 
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st © stances of the peace. They have done their ; he, “ is a peace in which we relinquish nothing, 
ident. FE duty, then, in thes publicly discussing them. | “ and gain much!”? Will any man of com- 
mic FP pnt a Richt Hon. Gentleman, not here this} mon sense undertake to prove that? I defy 
an Ex-Minister too, suspects some-| him to name the single object, ever varying, 
ighery BM thine more. If he has not altered his opinion | ever shitting, unrelinguished. What did we 
the since yesterday, he suspects their motives, | go to war for? Why, to prevent French ag- 
astaut S « They,” says he, “disapprove the treaty, and | grandizement. Have we done that? No. 
uch as . «“ attack Administration, because they wish | Then we are to rescue Holland! Is that ac- 
which = “to drive out Ministers, and succeed to their | complished or relinquished ? No. Brabant was 
mse ® “ places; and for that purpose they have form. | a sine qua non! Isit ined? No. Then come 
Mm “cd a confederacy.” ‘Truly, Sir, a heavy | security and indemnity ! Are they obtained? 
But I must declare that they have | No. ‘The late Minister told us, that the ex- 
reluce Pi never veiled their opinions. Some of them] ample of Jacobin government in Europe, 
and to mee especially have been at all times very open; founded on the ruins of the holy altar, and the 
L shall Be and I conceive that it would be high injustice Y tomb of amartyred monarch, was a spectacle so 
sions | Be to suspect them, upon slight grounds, of a| dreadful and infectious to Christendom, that 
inone Fe dirty cabal to turn out the present Ministers. | we could never be safe while it existed, and 
pother Fe says the Right Hon. Gentleman, “ Upon | could do nothing short of our very last effort 
Twill BR their principles, they would never have | for its destruction. Now, Sir, let us see what 
repuges Bie made peace.” Why so? we have always} we have laid out for all these fine words, which 
equally Mead. It is now therefore confirmed, that aj at last gave way to security and indemnity> 
r which By teading part of the late Ministry acted upon | Why, near 200,000 lives, and 300 millions of 
every, Besuch principles. But as the Right Hon.| money! And we have gotten Ceylon and 
qjority), He Gentleman (Mr. Dundas) yesterday denounced | Trinidad. I should propose, that as we have 


ve long, Heetheir foul ambition, and their design to trip | given to our heroes titles from the places where 
ngs We Buy the heels of their successors, another great | their laurels were won, our St. Vincents, Nel- 


ge dive Becliscovery is now made—These persons’ prin-| sons of the Nile, &c. so we should name Cey- 
e. Sil Beiples were such as rendered a peace im-| lon, Security Island; and call ‘Trinidad, the 
twelve Ber estle, and yet the very men who say so| Island of Indemnity!!! Now, if we look at 
$3 0aj, Tiehave just been thanking them all, as the sa-| the state of Europe, we find that the Noble 
Now, wviours of the country! Can the Right Hon. | Lord opposite has a most curious and conve- 
me, bey 9m Gentleman account for this inconsistency? I] nient epithet, which he applies to what is ra~ 
al party i — think not; and yet he looks so con-| ther a disagreeable object to him! (Lord 
a om Meacently, that I almost think he could. He| Hawkesbury.) He talks of its being in an un- 


Brough I was cheering him, as if I did not | comfortable—-was it? oh, no!—-unsatisfac- 


i A uppose him a constant supporter of the war;| tory state. Germany, Holland, Italy, they 
se every Ta end he assures the House “ he was a steady | are all in an unsatisfactory state; and so I sup- 


4 ‘ friend to it !?? But he has now found out that | pose is Switzerland, which now seems likely 


ecessary Was necessary to stop. Pray, why not have | to undergo a division among her powerful and 
ht, 18 4 ‘copped a little sooner? ‘why not befcre you | generous neighbours. That innocent and vir- 
politicaaas ere 30 much exhausted? For instance, when | tuous, suffering, venerable country is now, I 
the Walt Be uonaparté made you an offer? Now, however, | suppose, in an unsatisfactory state. But Great 
ind dec? BERR finds the necessity of peace. But is this such | Britain is all this time far from languor. She is 
ich, >} BB peace as will give us real repose? Consider | in a satisfactory state. However, a grave and 
ut which BRMour debt and taxes, and the necessity which | learned Gentleman (Master of the Rolls) tells us 
_ Thos ie eec<ms to be at length coming upon us of keep-| for our comfort, that notwithstanding all that 
me's up a peace establishment unknown in | has happened, here we are all debating anddoing 
nsure Rh is country. Tt is lamentable to see you all} business, in all the old forms and customs ot 
he Mik BREBlit into miserable parties, when your great | the House. Pray, now, could not this have 


i is uniting every ‘possible means of ex-| happened, supposing we had never gone to 
ast 3 _: nding his power !—You are squabbling about | war? I think he should have made that out 


ers. m -- Pc Measuring-of ribands and tapes, and the | before he congratulated us so warmly upon our 
> at AY es altry revenues of Malta, when much greater | present debate under all the old forms of the 
ppost Mbjccts are before‘you! “The events of every | House! The Minister, too, gocs on acceding 
no bei fy seem tO call more and more for the ex-| to old forms; he has his majorities according 
could oat <ssion of a public feeling, that the time | to custom. Prussia can go on too in its old 
gkcD tub ill come when the French encroachments | forms! Is this armed repose, this hollow peace, 
Oct sles d oppression must cease, and when the voice | then, the fruit of our long and glorious war? A 
i ic - this country must be clearly raised against | great deal too has been said to be gained by the 
Not atrocities and tyrannical conduct! The | disposition of France to lay aside Jacobinism. 
cs. Ne ight Hon. Géntleman says, * We have pre-| But the grand consolation of all is, in looking 
art Served our honour!’? ‘Honour depends | to Buonaparté as the extirpator of Jacobinism! 


- gah the manner of doing a thing than on | A Learned Gentleman, however, states to this 
m< thing itself. We had a'great armament at | House, that it is the nature of Jacobinism, if 
peed pt negotiation, but I don’t heat that | driven from any country, always to look with 
Vda Point whatever « This,” says | ptide and. ambition to settlement in the place 
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where it had birth, and to fix itself there. So now 
this “ Child and champion of Jacobinism,’’ as 
lre. was styled, is to become a parricide. The 
child of Sin is to destroy his mother! As this 
Jacobinism is by the late Minister stated to be 
a vice never to be eradicated from the bosom 
when it has once been implanted, all Europe 
will doubtless look to this Great Consul for its 
destruction. Indeed, he seems very desirous 
of extending his.care to his neighbours! Sup- 
pose you make him King of Europe at once, 
and he will soon extirpate all the Jacobinism 
that infests it. My alarms begin when the 
alarms of some persons cease. The great 
question about the dangers of the French revo- 
lution were always upon the degree of the 
danger to be apprehended. Some danger was 
always allowed; but to suppose the people of 
this country so miserably infatuated as to fall 
in love with dirt, and blood, and guillotines, 
with all the atrocious deformities of the system 
of Robespicrre ; and that now, when France is 
** covered with glory,”’ though certainly with- 
out liberty, or any thing that much resembles it 
—there should be nothing to dazzle and capti- 
yate, is out of my comprehension. If there 
be in this country men of dangerous ambition, 
Buonaparteé is the man to hold out to them, by 
his ambitious and successful conduct, an ex- 
ample! an example much stronger than any 
thing that could attract the people in the ex- 
hibitions of riot and murder, unsociality and 
ferocity of manners! But they say—He has 
begged pardon of God and man by his piety and 
penitence!!! Yes, the pions, prostrate Buona- 
parte has begged pardon of God for making a 
tool of the Sovereign Pontiff, by bringing back 
the prelates of the Gallican church, and con- 
stituting them, with the salarics of curates, 
tpics and informers. How has he begged 
pardon of man? By coming down on that 
honest, simple, hospitable people, the Swiss, 
and destroying the independence earned by 
the bravery of their ancestors. How has he 
acted to us? Why, by condescending to re- 
ceive our humiliating submission of every thing 
you had acquired by the prowess of your 
army and navy! I must trust to our valour 
to defend us against his armies; and I pray 
Heaven to protect us against the effects of his 
penitence and picty! I must confess, that 
nothing has been stated against this peace un- 
accompanied by proofs. I would rather have 
given to France Malta, and taken the Cspe, 
Ahan have made this absurd arrangement! If 
the late Secretary for the war department 
were here—who is perhaps (Looking at Mr. 
‘Pitt ) by proxy—he might have made a whim- 
sical charge against the present Ministers. He 
(Mr. Dundas) said, that “the Minister who 
** should give up the Cape would deserve to lose 
“ hishead !!!”’—There sits the Minister, how- 
€ver, with his bead safe upon his shoulders. I 
‘have almost a mind to attack him on the autho- 
rity Of Mr. Dundas! Malta would have been a 
Great’ acquisition’ to’ us; and thercin I agree 
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| of the Mediterranean, “ like a great 
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stood, 
centre 
sea-mark, 
saving those that eye it!” Ministers say’, 
the Emperor of Russia would not take care of 
Malta, if they will tell me so upon ther 
honour, I will believe them; otherwise, upon 
my honour, I won’t believe any body that says 
so. ‘That did not appear to be Paul’s idea of 
it. Perhaps he was mad! ‘There was, how- 
ever, some method in his madness: but, Sir, 
there ’s_ a message which Buonaparté has sem 
to his Tribunate concerning some Russian so!. 
diers, who are to go and take good care of the 
republic of the Seven Islands! and they may 
probably be intended for Alexandria, and may 
be connected with some plan against ‘Turkey, 
Sir, if any thing in the shape of a statesman 
will say in this House, that he looks at that 
power, * at which the world turns pale,"\ 
without apprehension, as the Minister scents 
to tell us to-night, I must say he has a prodi- 
gious stock of courage; but I cannot give him 
credit for wisdqm asa statesman. But he hai 
found. an excellent reason for not being afraid 
of Buonaparté. He says, colonies will give 
him commerce, and that the enjoyment of 
trade and wealth will divert his mind from 
war, and be a pledge of future peace. Sir, | 
do not know what France will be; but I do 
know that she is now a hard iron republic, 
Buonaparté, from his military education, and 
the sort of company he has kept, they allow, 
is as yet a little rough; but then, if we cou 
only catch him and clap him behind the cour 
ter, he will become perfectly civil and quiet. 
Sir, when I was reading the treaty, I thought 
all the names of foreign places, viz. Ponc 
cherry, Chandernagore, Cochin, Martinica 
&e. all cessions. Not they: they are all 90 
many traps and holes to catch this silly pi | 
in, and make a merchant of him! J rea Hf 
think the best way upon such a prmcips 
would be this: let the merchants of Londo 
open a public subscription, and set Buonapatt 
up at once! I hear a great deal 
certain statue about to be erected to 4 ae 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) now in my are 
a great expense. Send all that money over 
the First Consul, and give him what her 
of go much, capital, to begin trade pe oa 
hope the Right Hon. Gentleman over t ia ioc 
will, like the First Consul, refuse a stait Big 
the present, and postpone it to post vu f 
There is no harm, however, m eae i 

the place. The Hon. 
musin rhaps, what square, 

will choose for its erection. I recommend 
Bank of England. Now for the 
gold: no, no! he has not: left enoug ; af 
I should, however, propose papier 1g 
old bank notes!. Ministers recomm peatt 
make France commercial for the sake oable® 
ful habits, and then ‘tell us how imp merce 
is for her to increase in trade and Me 


ital! 
for want of the necessary credit a0 capil 


with the War Secretary. It would have 
with the British standard flying in the 
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© ‘There my prospect was damped! I was going 


avoid detail. 
xvas some Northern logic here last night— 


cannot understand. . 


Seeeestimony in behalf of the present Ministers: 
Me nothing more than for making the best 
mepcace, perhaps, that they could, after their 


meeuire into the state of the country, just as they 


Snow to India, but } remember I promised to 
I must keep my word. ‘There 


® something specious—a kind of Northern lights 


B —pretty enough to look at, but not very use- 
© ful, about our possessions having a better se- 


© curity in Jadia without, than with, our enemy’s 
M recognition of our rights. This I confess I 
‘he Right Hon. Gentle- 
man asks, whether they would have been jus- 


Ptitied in breaking off the treaty? That’s a 


4 question between him and those who like the 
preliminaries; but it is otherwise with those 
vho like neither. ‘The Secretary at War (Mr. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


fort to fire down on the assailants, but the 
garrigon is all manned with deserters from the 
principles of the war! I should Like to sup- 
port the present Minister on fair ground: but 
what:is he? a-sort of outside passenger; or 
rather a man Jeading the horses round a corner, 
while reins, and whip, and all, are in the hands 
of the coachman onthe box!—( Looks at Mr Ps 
elevated seat, three or four benches above that of the 
Treasury.) —Why not have an union of the twe 
Ministers, or, at least, some, intelligible con- 
nexion? When the Ex-Minister quitted office, 
almost all the subordinate Ministers kept their 
places! How was it that the whole family did 
not move together? Had he only one covered 
waggon to carry away friends and goods? Or 


By orke) has said, Buonaparte will look at us 
Sewitha “soldiers [think he will with 
Bethat of a statesman! Now the city militia, and 
Bepoine other corps, are disbanded, it is not 
Meectly a spectacle for a soldier’s eye. One | 
Seeenot walk along the streets without hearing 

me@oubts expressed of the nature and security of 

mane peace! And the next great inquiry is, | 
me Pray, who is Minister now? Is there, then, | 
ee an Interior and an Exterior Prime Minister ? | 
= —one who appears to the world, and another 
secret, Irresponsible, directing Minister ?”’ 
ertainly in many respects] have given my 


< 


7 a had left them in such a deplorable 
@ptuation! But the present Ministers continue 
4 identify themselves with the former. They 
ave ministerially supported a refusal to ins 


rere about to take the Government; they 
ave passed an, indemnity bill, and since that 
security bill, ina resolution of thanks; and 
lese are the only indemnity and seeurity ace 
ured!!! The Ex-Ministers are quite separate 
mid distinct, and yet they and the new Mini- 
meets are all Honourable Friends! What is 
Meaning of this mysterious connexion? 
Be’ by don’t the Minister defend his peace on the 
Pa, nly good grounds of defence? Does he hold 
feat situation only to make peace, and leave it 
ee” his predecessor? Do they bargain for sup- 
mt, On one side of talent, and on the other 
of power? No Minister of this country ever 
mondescended to act under such an incompre- 
eusible connexion, and to receive such equi- 
°°"! support! Part of the case is clear. If 
Minister attacked the treaty, the pre- 
a nt would turn round, and say, * You brought 
me into a situation of necessity—You com- 
pelled me to sign a disgraceful treaty-—You 

nad been arrogant, and I have put up with 
hity—Buonaparté, by his Minister Otto, 
ey Would laugh at me !—This work is yours— 
Placed us in this sad dilemma!” The 
takes no strong ground of defence: I 
nt say he dare not take it-—There he. sits 

me ceive the attacks of the new confederacy, 
not great innumbers, but in talents. 


pick 


has he left directions behind him that they may 


know where to call? ‘Fhe only way in which 
I can solve this strange division of parts ts this: 
Aristophanes, a Greek author, whom a Noble 
Lord will understand (Lord Belgrave),but whom 
I must translate for the benefit of the country 
gentlemen, tells a story somewhat in point. 
He says that Nycias sat so long in one posture 
(perhaps as long as the Ex-Minister sat on the 
Treasury Bench), that he adhered to the seat 5 
so that when Hercules came to snatch him 
away, in the sudden jerk a certain portion 
of his sitting part was left behind him,—/( Loud 
laughing. )-—The House can make the allusion, 
Sir, this is not a noble, manly kind of coalition 
between these Gentlemen. Of the Ex-Minister 
I would just say, that no man admires his 
splendid talents more than Ido. If ever there 
was a man formed and fitted by nature to 
benefit his country, and to give it lustre, he is 
such aman. He has too much good sense, taste, 
and talent, toset his mind upen ribands, stars, 
titles, and other appendages and idols of rank. 
He is of a nature not at all suited to be the 
creature or tool of any court.—( Mr. Pitt bowed 
repeatedly. )—-But while I thus say of him no 
more than I think his character and great ta- 
lents deserve, I must tell him how giossly he 
has misapplied them in the politics of this 
country. I must tell him again how he has 
augmented our national debt, and of the lives 
lost in this war. I must teil him he has done 
more against the privileges of the people, ins 
creased more the power of the Crown, and 


injured more the constitution of his country, 


than any Minister that I can mention. Re- 
specting the resignation of the late Ministry, J 
don’t believe one word of what ig said about 
Catholic emancipation. I could as soon believe 
that it was because they had discovered the 
longitude. If they did go out on that ground, 
they were certainly at liberty so todo. . But 
after they quitted their situations they cir- 
culated a paper in Ireland, attributing .the 
failure of an indispensable measure to resistance 
in a certain quarter (and that quarter was their 
Sovereign), and directing the: Irish: Catholics 
to look to them for hope of relief, If this was 
short of high treason; how far short of it J 


ne Ex-Minister.is meunted on akind of hill 


‘cannot define,’ of the 
3Ma 
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promise had, I believe, withheld the heart of 
the people of Ireland, and might be a reason 
for making the peace on the terms upon which 
it was concluded. I consider it fair to those 
who have entertained the sentiments that Ido of 
the rise and progress of the war, to record the 
real grounds on which we approve of a peace, 
the terms of which are so inadequate and so | 
insecure. Supposing that Mr. Windham’s 
motion will be rejected, I have framed mine in 
such a manner as to come as an amendment to 
Lord Hawkesbury’s; and, according to the 
precedent of the other, I make it in the shape 
of a resolution, by leaving out all the words 


_ of the address, but ¢4at, and then proceed :— 


** It ts the opinion of this House, that the 
** omission of various opportunities of ne- 
“< gotiating a peace with advantage to this 
** country, and more especially the rejection of 
* the overtures made by the Chief Consul of 
“‘ France in January 1800, appear to this 
«* House to have led to a state of affairs which 
“ rendered peace so necessary as to justify the 
“important and painful sacrifices which his 
“¢ Majesty has been advised to make for the 
attainment thereof.” 


After some conversation, in which Messrs. 
Tierney, Grey, Hobhouse, and Lord Hawkes- 
bury took part, Mr. Sheridan’s amendment 
was rejected, and that of Lord Hawkesbury 
adopted.—For the address as it finally stood, 
see Register, vol. i. p. 587.—For the names of 
the minority on the original address, as moved 
by Mr. Windham, see vol. i. p. 592. 


OBSERVATIONS on tavo Articles in a London 
Newspaper, called Tue Times, by Count 
Dietrichstein-Proskau, Knight cf the Military 
Order of Maria Theresa, Chamberlain of the 
Emperor of Germany, and fornierly Majore 
general in bis Service. 


Extract from the ‘© THE upper circles of the 
Times of the 18th + political world have been asto- 
Dec. 1799. ** nished at the appearance of a 

** letter written by Count D— to M. de Chate- 

** ler, the Austrian ccemmandant at the siege of 

** Turin. In this letter it is recommended to the 

** German general not to press the siege till the total 

“* departure of the Russians ont of Italy. There can 
“* be no doubt but tiiat the cabinet of Vienna will 

** punish the writer of this perfidious letter, which 

4* fell into the hands of Marshal Souworow, while 

** before that city, whe forwarded it to bis Sovereign 

“at Petersburgh. The worst enemies of the 

«* } ouse of Austria cannot believe it would have 

“<} warted the successes of the allics, for private 

** motives either of envy or ambition. But it owes 

** ¢o its wounded honour to make an example of the 

** pcrson’ who has thus committed both ius honour 

Sand its interests, for the despicable gratification 

some private iatrigue.” | 

Evciract from the) We are warranted, by assur- 

Observer of she >“ ances the most positive and un- 
2ad Dec. 1799.) * equivocal, to declare our con- 
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vicdion that such a letter was.never written by the 


| 
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Count D-~--— ; that. M. de, Chateler neither 
*¢ was a commandant, not possessed the rank whi i 
* entitled him to the command of the army hefore 
* Turin; and, consequently, that there could not 
** be an object to wile to him to protract the ap- 
*¢ proaches for the alleged, or for any other purpose ; 
** arid, finally, that this gallant officer, whose fame 
‘* has been thus sported with, had been dangerously 
** —we fear, mortally wounded, and conveyed to 
** Vienna, some weeks before the commencement 
“< of this siege of Turin, &c. &c. *” 


Extract from the ‘© A Sunday paper of yesterday, 
Times of the set *¢ apparently with no other view 
Dec. 1799. ** than to make a paragraph, has 

** taken upon itself to contradict the article inserted 

*< in the Times of last week, respecting the lerter of 

** Count D— n to Count de Chateler, commant- 

‘¢ ing adetachment of the Austrian forces in Italy, 

** which letter fell into Marshal Souwotrow's hands, 

‘* and was transmitted by him to Petersburgh. No- 

“ thing is more probable than that the Editor of iy 

** Sunday paper should be ignorant of the-fact re- 

lated, which is known to every diplomatist in 

** London; and, from the treachery of the transue- 

*‘ tion, has naturally been the subject of geaeril 

conversation,” 


Observations of | HavinG not been acquaint 
Count Dietrich- Led with the English language 
stein - Proskau, | before my arrival here in Juve 
Se. Te last, and the papers on the 
continent that J saw having not copied the pa 
ragraphs in question from the Times, which ts 
very little circulated there, I had at that time 
but a very imperfect knowledge of that libel; 
besides, -having never been suspected by my 
august Sovereign, whom I acknowledge sole/ 
for the judge of my. political conduct, and 
with whose justice and. most flattering and 
precious marks of kindness I never ceased for 
an instant to be favoured ; having consequen'- 
ly not been under the necessity of justifying 
myself, these impertinent trifles soon slipped 
my memory, and it is only in London, that 
having called it to mind and satisfied my cun® 
sity in that particular, I thought to do we 
to it, if not “ make it an example,” and to 
homage to truth +.—My observations will 
be without some interest for “ the — 
“« qorld,’ and will not fail to throw some lig 


The Observer, in receiving 
ments here for his good intentions, will penne 
to observe, that the Marquis de Chatever yt 
wounded until a month after the surrender ° ” 
citadel of Turin ; at the siege of Alexandria, pe < 
July ; as likewise, that I do not conceive xa 
honour of that officer could be : aie with, or 
in any way by a letter received. a aa 

+ Men are not agreed among themse 
the most simple things. It was 4 point or ; 
whether the year 1800 began the 1th casa m 
closed the 18th. T expect then to be 
some for having taken back my pronenty 
found it; for having vindicated my Bnjusty 
honour, at least as much as. in my power 
but as this is strictly personal to, casted 
allow it to be highly proper, that, #9 


chogse to consult my owa feelings.» 
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surditics 5 
Me would not serve to convince those who pre- 


upon the noble and sonest means that have been 
employed to disseminate discord and mistrust 
amongst the allies, by rendering their agents 
suspected. By it the game of the enemy has 
been well played, and has served him better 
than his own armics.—It is doubtless myself 
that is meant under the name of D n, 
these being the initial and last letters of my 


B® name.—The reduction to the absurd is a good 
ccmonstration in geometry; it 18 equally good 
© in history, when facts. and dates are brought 


© in question, without speaking of moral ab- 
but this last sort of absurdities 


© thinking to make up for strength by craft, in- 
4 stead of deserving, through confidence, the 
Berotection of their defenders, mistrust them, 
Maid, by seeking to disunite them, are become 
Bethe prey of the common enemy; of people 
Methat, whilst usurping a power which did not 
Be belong to them, wished to bear absolute au- 
Bethouty over those that were at least their 
eyuals; of agents who, from prejudice, from 
Btrror, credulity, vanity, spleen, or obstinacy, 
ee pave adopted. personal friendships or dislikes, 
med have sacrificed to these the greatest and 
eecicarest interests of their constituents. Most 


mecrtainly I shall take care how ] make mention’ 


@ ©! absurdities moral or political, as you please, 
to people who have seen chem of tHat force ; 
end resume my subject *—The Austrian arm 
eet italy, of which the Marquis, “ not the Count,” 
mpc Chateler, was quarter-master-general, and 
never «was commandant at a siege or of a de- 
p tachment there,” had opened brilliantly the 
efampaign of 1799, by the three battles won 
my General Kray, upon the 26th and 30th of 

arch, and the sth of April. At the end of 
pril the auxiliary Russian corps arrived, in the 
pPaintenance of Austria, and composed ac- 
Gerding tothe old treaties existing between the 

m0 Imperial courts, with Marshal Souworow, 
EP ho, in his quality of marshal in'the Service of 
epusttia, took command of the army. I had 
mt the auxiliary corps under General Rosen- 


i | | hope it will be found that I have not deviated 
ely, however difficult this may be, for a person 
oninstrected in the train of events, talking 
= * Particular epoch of this unhappy contest, by 
enlarging upon what preceded or (oliowed it ; 
fee. YC Must be careful not to encroach upon the 
a ak of the historian, who, in the course of half a 
Hence, will be enabled, without suspicion 
ee, tality, to pat together the facts which we 
Witnesses of. That will be the period 
any a reputation will be placed back. to its 

* and when multa renascentur gua jam 

que nunc sunt in honore ; when they 
me 6J°dge neither with a view to favour, or the 
Of men, Goncerning the results which 

y have fot been the causé of, whether efficient, 
Mediate, or voluntaty, toa they could 


‘her foresee, create, Hinde 
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berg, upon the frontiers of Gallicia, ready to 
enter upop them still. at the beginning :of 
October 1798, when I returned from Russia, 
after having been charged with the affairs there 
to the satisfaction of my court during an aby 
sence of fourteen months that the ambassador. 
Count de Cobenzel made to Vienna, Udine, 
Campoformio, Rastadt, Seltz, Dresden, and 
Berlin; he returned in the beginning of the 
year 1798 to Petersburgh, from whence f de- 
parted a few days after his arrival. L returned 
there in 1799, in the suite of H. R. .H. the 
Archduke Palatine, but having been informed 
of the uttered and undeserved opinion which, 
doubtless, very atrocious calunimies had given 
of me to Paul the First, I went from St. Peters- 
burgh the tenth day after my arrival, without 
seeing that monarch, though my presentation 
to him depended only upon myself. My man- 
ner of thinking did not allow me to yield to 
the representations which were made to 
me against my resolution.—It was on the ath 
of June that the taking of the town of Turm 
was known at Vienna, and consequently that 
the works for the siege of the citadel were go- 
ing to begin; on the 12th, it was known at 
Vienna that the disposition for this had been 
hastened; they began effectuaily the roth, and 
on the 2oth the garrison capitulated, which 
was known at Vienna on the 3d of July. 
Employed as I was then in the foreign depart- 
ment, can it be supposed for a moment that 
did not. know it eas Lieutenant-general:Kaim, 
and not General Chateler, who commanded at 
the siege of ‘Turin, or that I was ignorant of 
Macdonald’s then advancing from the south of 
Italy to join Moreau? that Marshal Souavorow 
had marched on to meet him, accompanied by M. 
de Chateler, leaving Licutenant-general Kaim 
at the siege of ‘Turin, and Lieutenant-general 
Bellegarde at the blockade of Alexandria and 
Tortona, making head against Moreau ?—Will 
it be credited, in calculating the distance be- 
tween Turin and Vienna, and. the time neces- 
sary for the couriers—supposing that I had the 
power to send off any—will it be credited that 
I could be ignorant of the skilfulness, activity, 
and ardour of the Austrian engineers, and that 
I could believe I had time to stop them in their 
operations by my letters from Vienna?) A 
major-general myself, as well as officer of en- 
gineers, is it probable that I could wish to 
stop the works of so interesting a siege, and 
give the enemy time to come and cause it to 
be raised? Could T have that intention in the 
position the Austrian army then was, divided 
and scattered in Piedmont, at the siege of 
Turin, before Mantua, Alexandria, and. Tors 
tona, and against the army of Macdonald ?—~It 
had been another thing, if, upon. knowing the 
auxiliary corps was going in a short. time to 
leave Italy, I might have had an opinion about 
some enterprise that I should have believed to 
be hazarded or dangerous, considering .the 
diminution of the forces which must have taken 


| Place very soon, or before the finish of such 
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July, or the beginning of August; for it was 
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anoperation. But had I the power to stop a 
siege? I was neither minister of state, nor 
president of the Council of War. Would an 
Austrian general suffer himself to deviate from 
his duty at the instance of a private letter from 
a comrade or friend? Besides, was not Mar- 
shal Souworow the person who was charged 
with the command, and the responsibility an- 
nexed to it? Would he not have remarked 
delays in the execution of his orders? Who 
would have dared to retard it, and, I repeat 
it, upon a private letter?—Marshal Souwo- 
row had gained, on the 17th, 18th, and roth 
of June, upon the Tidone and the Trebbia, 
that famous battle which lasted three whole 
days, and which decided upon the success of | 
so many enterprises going on at the same pe- 


guainted with the Archduke, and injure 
deeply, to believe him capable of it,—1 
will acknowledge on this occasion, that, ina 
‘ political point of view, my 
weak discernment has never allowed me to 
perceive the advantage that could have result. 
ed from such a crossing over before the ene. 
my, in the middle of a campaign, to replace, 
as we would relieve a sentinel, an Austrian 
army in Switzerland by a Russian one, con- 
taining an enormous number of horses, and as 
much strangers to the language as to the man- 
ners of the nation, and to the kind of warfue 
which the country required; to cause this 
army to arrive by the longest distance from 
Russia to the line of operation; to make it 
traverse Bavaria and Suabia, so many times 


military as well as 


riod, whilst General Bellegarde, after his gal- 
lant behaviour against superior forces in the | 
Grisons, where he had been much weakened 
by the great detachments he was obliged to 
make successively from his corps, to the right 
and left, sustained himself on the two sides of | 
a river against treble the ferces uncer Moreau, 
covered the flank of the grand army, and main- 
tained the blockade of Alexandria, by aban- 
doning, for an instant, that of ‘Tortona.—But 
till when did I wish to retard the conclusion 
of the siege of Turin? the departure 
of the Russians out of Italy”? When did they 
go out of it? Could I have the will and the 
power to make this siege hold on for three 
months and Jonger? Let it, however, be re- 
marked, that, to aflix this term to my designs, 
it would be requisite for me to have known 
that the Russians were to go out of Italy: 
when had T the knowledge of this project? I 
could know nothing of it before the end of 


not till then that this departure was determined 
on, and that the court of Vienna consented to 
if, upon the desire which the court of London 
had manifested to that. of St. Petersburgh, 
of seeing the Russian auxiliary corps belonging 
to the Austrian army of Italy joined in Switzer- 
land, under Marshal Souworow, to the auxili- 
ary Russian army paid and maintained by 
England. It was not till the rst or 3d of Au- 
gust that I arrived at the head-quarters of 
H. R. H. the Archduke Charles, bearer of the 
Emperor’s orders respecting this, which inti- 
mated “ that H. R. H. was to give place to the 
“auxiliary Russian army, according as they 
« should arrive in Switzerland, and not to ex- 
“ pose them to any danger.” I know the 
many silly discourses which have been held on 
this subject; they have gone on even to ad- 
vanee “that the Archduke resisting the orders 
“of his august brother, given in conformity 
“to the desire of the allies, I had ventured to 
“remind him of his duty.’ Certainly that 
Prince would have esteemed me the more for 
so doing, if he had reduced me to act so, 
and in ‘that case I myself should have done 
no'more by it than my own duty required 


ville then made me any other. 
“ That this measure had already ai 
“ and announced by his court. j had 


that the measure wh 


mai will agree, alt amit 


proposed, to have Korsakow 
of me; but one must be very little ac-| upon the Rhine towards Mentz, 


him 


exhausted by the armies of friends and: ene- 
/mies 3 to cause it to cross and absorb the Aus- 

| trian supplies of provisions; for it is to be noted 
that this army, which was announced to have 
brought with it all it stood in need of, was 
obliged to come to a stand-still more than 
once, in want but of every thing, and cver 
ending with having recourse to the Austrian 
magazines which were laid open to it; but 
not without great embarrassments to the Arch- 
duke’s army, and this not so much from the 
consumption, as by reason it had not been fore- 
seen that it ought to have taken place upon 
the Austrian magazines.—Before the Austriap 
evacuation, such a measure necessarily heaped 
together, for some time, two armies in one ol 
the smallest and poorest countries in Europe, 
at least in forage, after what she had been fur 
nishing to two armies, Austrian and French. 

I have never conceived why they did not cause 
this Russian army to arrive three months 
sooner, without losing that time m waiting, 
to no purpose, for the unlikely accession of 
Prussia, through Franconia upon the Rbine 
and allow the Austrian army to fortify and’ 
concentrate itself upon the Upper Rhine and 
in Switzerland, and to complete the conquest 
of that country, so gloriously 
already by the German hero?—I | , 
my court had no more conceived this than a 
self; it only consented to it through comp 
sance to its allies, and 
—In a conference, which I peat 
March 1799, with Mr, Thomas Grenvil * 
Count Panin’s, and before that Minister, 
was of my opinion, 
ments this: if they sti 
that Prussia might be brought } 
army in English pay, and plac 
Austrian and Prussian armies, 
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agrecable to all circumstances $ but it is difficult 
to imagine what success, and what greater 
effect upon the whole of the operations of the 
war, the English expedition to Holland might 
produce, and in the season when it was un- 
dertaken, avithout the concurrence of Prussia; 
whilst this expedition, directed to Britany or 
Normandy, might have been probably more 
F efficacious; or, if this should not be thought 
meet, English forces carried into Italy, at the 


o time of the siege of Genoa, would have done 
Be more service to the common cause.—The ob- 
m icct of my mission to Berlin was to do away 


Bm the dificultics which that court might have, 
& i clatively to that of Vienna, to join itself to the 
me coalition. ‘This object was pertectly fulfilled 
but the court of Berlin remained not the less 

m firmly for it, as I had foreseen, in its pacific 
a system; the reply that its ministry then made 
>: about the rgth or goth of April, I believe, 


@ as frank, and, at least for that epoch, posi- | 


m tive. I consoled myself for it, by reflecting 
Phow very few coalitions that are too compli- 
B cated had had success at any time. I do not 
me kiow if, since my departure, that court has 
& ict any farther probability be seen of its enter- 
Beng the lists again: of this, indeed, I mnch 
Batoubt, and very well recollect, that they flat- 
ee tcred themselves much fess of it in Russia than 
pe England.—But, I repeat it, it was only when 
this army, then commanded by General Kor- 
psakow, was no longer very far from arriving 
at its destination, towards the end of July, or 

me bevinning of August, that I could know, and 
Bet I came to the knowledge, of my court 
Be having yielded a second time to the wish of 
Bogland, by consenting for M. Souworow, 
pyith the Russian auxiliary corps of Italy, to 
Bae", avhich I could not have possibly foreseen at 
Leginning of Fune-—H. R. H. the Archduke, 
Se le I was with him in Switzerland, sorry for 
Bhe delays this change had produced in the 
Mpcrations, resolved, upon the arrival of the 
Beecad of the Russian vanguard, to save the lit- 
and deliver the greater part of 
me itzerland, by a vigorous and sudden diver- 
m+ this Prince desired to pass the Aar at 


Russian vanguard made a part. All those 


ok of August, know the natural obstacles it 
get with, and which determined H. R. H. to 
“ay ” directly nine battalions of supplies into 

y ‘ ittle cantons.—I left the army the rgth of 
dove in order to return to Vienna; that is 
we before Lord Mulgrave, who went from 
i. gland the gth of August, to repair to that 
% Wn come to it. My researches led me 
information in The Times, of the 
Born ken Ugust 1799; and I make this remark, 
Rated theta that it has likewise been fabri- 
vat had thwarted the object of his 


“son, How 
BT had depart could that have possibly been, 
ved there ? 


‘Ue arrival of this British commissary. 
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Who, like myself, witnessed this attempt the | 


ved ‘the enemy put in his way. 
cttingen, with fifty thousand men, of which | 


| 


have heard it said since, that he had brought 
projects guite contrary to that which had been 
proposed to the court of Vienna, by the courts 
of Petersburgh and London, but did not be- 
lieve it; for, if the British Ministry had sud- 
denly abandoned an adopted, announced, and, 
during six months, firmly maintained plan, 
they would doubtless have perceived, that it 
was at Vienna and Petersburgh where that sud- 
den and unexpected variance ought to have 
been announced, and the consent of the two 
Imperial courts negotiated, at an epoch which 
still allowed the preventing of the above-men- 
tioned determined change, by seasonably dis- 
patching fresh orders to the Archduke, Mar- 
shal Souworow, and General Korsakow.—Ac- 
cording to what had been agreed between the 
three allied courts, one ought to be surprised 
at the refusal of General Korsakow to relieve 
the left wing of the Austrian army in Switzer 
land, and, by so doing, to eflect a junction 
with the troops arriving under Marshal Sou- 
worow, of which the Austrian brigade of 
Strauch composed the vanguard; one ought 
to be so at Marshal Souworow’s not arriving 
himself more speedily with his troops; for it 
is false, absolutely false, that he had expe. 
nienced in this any obstacles from the Austrian 
army, Which, besides the before-mentioned 
brigade of Strauch, and a good number of 
staff-officers, which the Marshal had asked 
for, had furnished him what he could of can- 
non and mules, not to say that the horses of 
the Cosacks, useless for any other purpose in 
Switzerland, might, from the first instant, have 
been turned into packhorses. Victery remained 
with the Austrian army after the departure of 
the Marshal; witness the action of the 16th of 
September, and the two battles won on the 
31st of October, and the 4th and sth of No- 
vember, upon the Stura.—It might be possible 
that this great warrior, when just upon enter- 
ing Switzerland, had foreseen the obstacles 
which nature was going to present, for the 
first time, to a Russian army, and which he 
encountered as valiantly as against those which 
He would have 
triumphed over it, but for the déroute at the 
Limmat. | Be it as it may, the Archduke, be- 
fore hastening to succour Philipsbourg, which 
he delivered, and to Manheim, which he took 
on the very first onset, covering himself with 
glory there, and, consequently, before hinder- 
ing the enemy, by advancing anew into Ger- 
many, to menace the flank of the armies of 
the allies, and to deprive them of the resources 
already become very scarce by the aforesaid, 
countermarch and incumbering of armies, was 
willing to try a general attack, which General 
Korsakow thought proper to. decline, for reax 
sons which are not come to my knowledge, 
The Archduke, at parting, left, besides the 
brigade of Strauch, accompanying Marshal 


d from head-quarters before he | Souworow, Licutenant-general Hotze, with a 
Thad announced to.the Arch- | considerable’ corps in Switzerland, and. the 
Lieutenants-gencral Nawendosf and Kienmayer, 
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with their divisions at hand, to support the 
Russians, insomuch as I am tempted to be- 
Hieve, that the number of Austrians then em- 
ployed in and for Switzerland, was at least 
equal to that of the Russians, especially in in- 
fantry. Every military man, who- knows the 
_ position of the Limmat, has it still to conceive 
how an army, so brave as the Russian, could 
possibly be driven from it: it can only Be at- 
tributed to the negligence or ignorance of 
some subaltern general. These facts are known 
by every ocular witness, and might have 
equally been so in Russia at that time by re- 
ports which arrived there with incontestable 
proofs.—Having consigned here all that could 
nearly or remotely refer tothe objects in ques- 
tion, I leave to the public the following deci- 
sions :—I, What are we to think of those who 
have fabricated such an absurdity ? who have 
published it? or who, too much enlightened to 
believe it, have affected to believe it, in order to 
give it currency !—II. What is to be thought of 
those who, without examination, against plain 


sense, against any likelihood, all consideration, 


and combination of dates, facts, and individuals, 
have been the dupes of it, whether simple indivi- 
eluals, military men, or “ diplomatists in the 
* upper circles of the political world ?”’—Perhaps 
the public will judge like myself, that “ their 
qvorst enemies” could not do a grosser injury 
to the character of the first, than by suspect- 
ing them of what they have forged, and to the 
common sense of the second, than by attri- 
buting to them that silly credulity. Perhaps 
the public will find, too, that the first deserve 
the most marked contempt, and that the 
second are really to be pitied.—I embrace this 
occasion to assure them for ever of those sen- 
timents on my part. 
London, Feb. 3, 1802+ 


“Wl of Prince Henry of Prussia, bearing date the 
25th February 1802. 

I witt be left in the place where I may be, whe- 
ether in bed or in a chair, till no doubt shall remain 
of my death; but while even uncertainty remains, 
the drawers and closets inthe chamber where I per- 
form the last act of life shall be sealed. When it is 

_ certain that Lum no more, my corpse shall be laid 
‘On a simple tent-bed. I will not trouble my do- 
Mestics to adorn me; but since custem, however, 
Fequires it, I will be dressed in my oldest regimen- 
_tuls 5, and, should my legs be swelled, my boots 
shall be cut open; it docs net signify, so they are 
“only fit for a dead man to wear. Besides those who 
place ’a real interest in my Joss, no one shall be 
permitted to see-me. I wiil not tend to an odious 

. sand disgusting spectacle, by being exhibited to the 

puble.~-Count Reeder shall announce my deccase 

- to the King; at the same time telling him, that 
Count de ia Roche Aymon, being charged with my 

“Fast will as'to my interment, shall afterwards dis- 

charge a private comniission, and dc ver-him-some- 
‘thing from He ‘shalt tell hima thst, according 
fo this Will anf to be iterred at Rhcinsberg; that 
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that same desire stood in my testament, which } 
request him to open speedily; that my burial-place 
was tolerable, and that I madean epitaph upon my. 
self, which must remain on the stone that is to be 
placed at the vault on the very day of my interment, 
That I desire neither flambeaux nor lights around 
my coffin, it being to be closed as soon as it shal! 
be ready and } put into it, not Wishing to stay a 
moment longes above the carth than is necessary to 
ascertain my death.—A single person shail guard 
} My corpse, to keep the cats and cogs from it. | 
do not wish to torment people after my decease, to 
sit up by an inanimate creature. No cords, no fringe, 
either in or uyon my coffin. The day of interment 
being fixed, it shall have place at noon, 1f in the: 
Winter ; if summer, at four or five o'clock: without 
any other pomp, my domestics sha!! carry my corpse 
down the stairs, and through the saloon ot veliow 
matble, to the residence of my dissolution, which 
is not far off: as soon as the coffin is put in ther, 
the tombstone, which I have had engraved, shay t; 
be placed at the entrance by the architect Reinert ; 
and this having occurred, all is done. [ belong no 
more then to the kingdom of the living.—I bescech F; 
the Count de la Roche Aymon to summon together 
the gentlemen who shall have attended me to my 
death, with the private secretary Le Beauld and the 
architect Reinert, in an apartment of the castle, 
after my inierment. First, I profess my acknow- 
ledgments to the Count de la ‘Roche Aymon, for 
his tender attachment to me all the time I had the 
happiness of his company. I request him to tel 
those gentlemen that I die grateful; that | pray 
them to protect each other during their lives; this 
being the greatest evidence they can give the worl! 
that my memory has. not escaped them.—l also 
wish the Count dela Roche Aymon to call togeile 
all my ‘chamberlains, cooks, musicians, avd 
queys, and to have the politeness to thauk them, " 
my name, for the services which they have rendere: 
me; telling them all, from the first to the Jast, 
I have made a will, by which I have bequeath 
remembrances in money or Cfleets ; that each, whey 
the King has opened it, shall know what my friend 
ship or gratimde bequeaths; but that it 1s nature 
without disrespect to any one, for me to ome 
those who, in my opinion, have been sincere an 
open, and most truly attached to me; pad the 
fore, by favouring the one more than the — 
have only followed the impulse of my heart. Lay 
I, moreover, being only ab c to dispose riage 
my property, have not had it in my powe! ae 
more than it will be foand I have done: pats 
requested every one to be satisfied ; and the a seh 
that he got, to consider as (fle property tus vest 
to all; I dying in the hope, that there can wd thet 
proof of attachment be given to my ashes, ‘bof the 
mo one murmurs at the little or the muc d thos 
distribution, Moreover, I have recomme 
who have served me, to the King an crest Wil 
not doubting but that act of my last test pear 
be executed —The sword which I dc 
years war, shall be delivered to the emcnty™ 
Roche ; and I request him, after my ate wisht 
repair to the King, and assure him of 
for hini and the state; at the same panic)! 
sword to him, with the praye', wi 
have it preserved in memory of the fai fis the 
which I have served my country. sng ai! 
act of my life terminated. —Etecnally farew 
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. PUBLIC PAPERS. 


Pope's Brief to the Archbishops- and Bishops of. 
France, preceded by the accompanying Letter 
of Monseigneur Erskine. | 
ILLusTRIoUS AND ReveReEND SIR,—In confor- 

i mity with the-orders 1 have received from our »pi- 

ritual father, Pope Pius Vil. | communicate to 

P= you the pontifieal brief which you. will find at- 

a tached to this letter.: I pray you to acknowledge 

> the reception of it without delay, and to transmit 

a me a suitable answer with all convenient dispatch. 

» —His Holiness has omitted no effort for the pre- 

servation of our see; but be has beheld with the 

; LE Jiveliest regret, that the urgency of circumstances 
renders your resignation mdispeasable, This is 
| required equally for the sake of unity, of peace, 
> and the re-establishment of the Catholic religion 

in France, His Holiness has given me in charge 

» farther to assure you, that he has in the warmest 

terms recommended your person to the regards of 
© the Chief Consul; in the first place, with the view 
© ofinducing him to fix his choice.om you in the 
nomination of a person to fill the vacant see; or, 
if chat request should not be atiended to, at least 
to prevail on him to make some provisions for 
your support. Such is, Monseigneur, the desire 
of St. Peter to contriqute to your consolation and 
relief in every possible manner, that he will lose 
sight of no favourable opportunity to alleviate 
the weight of misfortune which presses upon you, 
| and to provide for your personal accommodations. 
| —Having thus fultiiled the commands entrusted 
> tome by the sovereign Pontiff, it now only re- 
= mains for meto tender you every service in my 
© power, and to assure you that I am, Monseigneur, 
(Signed)—Charles Erskine. 
No. 42, Mary-la-bonne Street, 30 tug. 1804. 


a THE POPE’S BRIEF. 


Pius VIL. to bis venerable Brethren the Arch- 
2 bishops and Bishops of France, baving the 
tes and Favour of the Apostolic 

air, 


rie neral body, and as 
individuals of the Catholic Faith, you per- 
formed, that on this account you have ever me- 
rited from us and from our predecessor, Pius. VI. 
how manly to rest, the highest commendations 
the highest praise of your .virtue—But al- 
7 nop what you have done for the Church, and 
e hie the advantage of the faithful, be very great and 
qgtly glorious to you, yet the state of the times 
us to agtify to you,- that you have not yet 
th tilled that meritorious glory for which 
of divine providence .have reserved 
courage in these times. Greater Sactifices, 
the ble fathers ! still remain to be added to 
which you bave distinguished yaurselves, 
which have still to.add higher claims to those 
to the gratitude of the 
Susi, Ihe preservation of the church, the re- 
‘ment of the. Catholic religion in France, 
of vistue and of greatness 
Beth |. ‘a you, which may teach al! nations, that 
zeal pith which on burn for the church 

orits object its advafitage, and not your 
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into oue hands. It is requiringumuch, of you, ve- 
nerable brethren; it is, however, equally peces-" 
sary, both that we shonld make shis.demand, and 
that you should comply with it, in order to re-es- 
tablish order ia France in the atfairs of the church. 
We feel, sndeed, how much it must cost your 
hearts to abandon those flocks which are so dear 
to you, to the satety of which you have given so 
much attention, and which, even ia your absence, 
have been the object of your most tender solici- 
tude. -But the more bitter the sacrifice,. the more 
agreeable will it be to God; the reward which you 
will have to.expect from it will be proportioned 
to your grief and tu his benevolence. With the 
whole energy of our soul do we call ppon your 
virtue ; we call upon you, by the blessed name of 
-Jesus, to complete this sacrifice for the. preserva- 
tion of unity. A knowledge of the distinguished 
piety, and of the remarkable virtue which we 
ave ever remarked in you in the most trying cir- 
cumstances of the church, makes us certain that 
hr will immediately forward to us your voluntary 
etters of abdication. We cannot entertain a 
doubt that any of the wise and virtuous pastors 
of the French church, can for a moment hesitate 
to comply with our- paternal advice, and to follow 
the illustrious example of Gregory. Nazianzene, 
when he resigned the bishopric of Constantinople. 
And certainly, ia the situation in which we stand, 
what reason can we have to suspect that any of 
yuu would resist our counsels and our entreaties, if 
he recollects what the church in genera) has re- 
solved, and what St, Augustine has said,—Contra 
Crescentium, lib. 2, c. xi.— We are not bishops 
for our own sakes, but for the sakes of those to 
whom we administer.the sacraments of the Lord; 
and, for these,-as necessity shall require, we are 
either to be or not to be, as it is-not for ourselves, 
-but for them that we. govern.”—For you. know, 


|} vénerable brethren, that many of the most distin- 


guished prelates of the church, that they. might 
conjorm to this principle of the church. and pre- 
‘serve unity, have voluntarily abdicated their seats ; 
and almost 300 Catholic-bishops a little before the 
celebratedcallation of Carthage, openly. professed 
themselves to- be ready, and thought themselves 
bound to abdicate chaiechichogdine, if it.should be 
conceived that their abdication would tend to re- 
move the schism of the Donatists*. Many of 
you, indeed, vencrable brethren, had before your 
eyes thesc examples, and adopted similar senti- 
ments, when in consequence of the letter of the 
3d May, 1791, of the late Pius VI.. of happy me- 
mory, our predecessor, you professed yourselves 
willing and ready to resigm your charges, if the 
good of religion should require it, for which that 
wise pontiff bestowed on them the greatest 
raise +. Nor were there wanting some of you 
ately who signified to us in your letters, shat you 
would cheerfully:\do the same, if it. should seem 
necessary for the preservation of religion in 
France. Now since we have arrived at those 
times, in_ which the voluntary abdication of your 
charge is absolutely necessary for the good of the 
Catholic religion, we cannoz doubt that yor wilh 


* August. in lib. de Gest, cum emerito. Acta 
collat. Carth, tom. 1, Concil. Balluti. a 

In solio facultarem concessarum die 20 Sep- 
tembris 179%. Archiepiscopis Lugdunenss, Pa- 


Vour tt ecclesiastical seats are voluntarily te | rissanis et Via 
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gleld this “obedience to God, by making this new 
Sacrifice, to offer which to hith you know your- 
selves bound, and have already so laudably pro- 
fessed yourselves ready, should the good of the 
churtli require. Confidently trusting, therefore, 
in consequence of the opinion which we have 
Always entertained your religion and’ virtue, 
that on perusing our letter, both to imrcease your 
mercies to the church, ahd to preserve the unity 
of it in France, you will, without celay, implicitly 


coinply with our exhortation; we first congratu-. 


Jate you on account of that immortal glory which 
rh will obtain from this splendid testimony of 
irtue, religion and obedience, which you are now 
about to give tothe whole chur¢h. This glory, 
Yodecd, trill be so gieat as to be far superior to 
the praises you have already obtained, by under- 
going so many dahgers and enduring so many ca- 
Yamities with so much constancy, tor preserving 
teligion in the churches eritrasted to your fidelity. 
= For, according to what the sane St. Augustin 
writes, in his letter to Castorius, “It is far more 
** glorious to have laid down the burthen of epis- 
# copacy, in order to ward off the dangers of the 
«¢ ¢hurch, than to have undertaken it for the sake 
‘“t of ruling.” #—We also congratulate you on 
‘those ample rewards to which this saetifies will 
entitle you from God; the rewarder of the yood. 
For, as the same St. Gregory Nazianzence writes, 
«¢ those who abdicate thrones will not lose God, 
* but will acquire a heavenly throne, much high- 
*: er and safer.” ¢ In the last place, we congra- 
tulate you, considering those advantages the 
whole priesthood will derive tfom these memo- 
table examples of minds labouring, not for them- 
‘selves, but tor the things which belong to God and 
the church?! these instances of obedience, humili- 
ty, faith, and of all episcopel holiness, with which 
you are about to crown the end of your episco- 
pacy—this virtue of yours, indeed, will shut the 
tnouths ot those detractors of the priesthood; who 
calumniate the ministers of the sanctuary by as- 
serting, that they find nothing in them but pride, 
haughtiness and avarice. This new glory b 
which you will render yotirselves illustrious, will 
extort an‘involintary admiration of your virtue 
from men who will c obliged to confess, in re- 
‘gard to the church, what the same St. Augustine 
affirms in the above-mentioned letter to Castori- 
iiss © That there aré some men in its bosom who 
4° setk not those things which are their own, but 
“ the things of Jests Christ.”’-We are compelled 
by the exigency of the'times, which even exercises 
“Its violence on us, to signify that it is absolutely 
necessary for you to give a written answer within 
ten days, and that your answer be transmitted to 
the person by whom the present letter will be de- 
‘Jivered to you, which you ought to testify by an_ 
‘authentic document, that you have received, we 
‘mast also signify to you for the same urgent causes, 
‘that the answer given must be defnitive, not 
‘ilatory ; so that unless a definitive answer be gi- 
ven within ten days, (and that you will do so, we 
‘entreat you again and again) ; if a dilatory answer 
‘is returned, we shail be obliged to cons‘uer you as 
having refused to comply with our sequest. —But, 
that this you will not do, we have reason to hope, 
from your ardent desire both to preserve religion, 
and to promote the peace of the whole church; 


* August. ep. 69. edit. Maurin. 
Orat. 32. tom, 1 oppo, edit. Bally, 
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‘forgetting what St. Atigustine said, in the name of 


‘“* by Christ, if Christian unity 1s impeded by ov" 


implore the Almighty God 
that with shores as beeones 
ling 

while we as far as inus It 

that you s 

-on you our apostolic blessing, as 
paternal love. 
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and from yout obedience t6 us, which is the pecits 
liar duty of children, and from that anxiety which 
you have always shewn of assisting by your vit. 
toe, our infirmity, under that preat ad of éares 
with which we are oppressed. Nay, we are cer- 
tain that, with cheerful and ready minds, you will 
obey our cominands, with which we are obliged 
to try your virrue, in order to establish the good 
of the church; especially, since you possess too 
much penetration not to know, that if you refuse 
to comply with our request, that no obstacles may 
be opposed by iis to preserving the unity of the 
catholi¢ religion, -and restoring the tranquillity of 
the church—(we declare with grief; but we must 
declare, while so much danger hangs over the Gal- 
lician church from us) we rhust necessarily have re- 
course to that conduct which will remove all im- 
pediments, and by which alone the good of reli- 
gion can be promoted.~By the favour and good 
will which we have already shewn towards you, 
venerable brethren, by the opinion we have al- 
ways had of your virtue, dignity aid merits, we 
flatter ourselves that you are so persuaded that we 
do not think it necessary to expend many words 
if assuring you, that nothing has been omitted oa 
our paft which could tend to prevent you from 
being exposed to this bitterness, But it is with 
great grief we must confess that all our anxiety, 
and all our labour to resist the necessity of the 
times has been fruitless. We are compelled to 
yicld, that the Catholie religion may be benefited 
‘by this sacrifice. After matarely weighing these 
circumstances, we should seem to question the 
sincerity of your religious profession, if we should 
conclude that you will preter your own advantage 
to the preservation and good order of the churck, 


the Africati bishops, co the Tribune Marcellinus, 
when he declared that those bishops were ready 
to abdicate their chairs : “ Why should we hesitate 
“to make that sa¢rifice of ‘humility to our Re 
“ deemer? Did be descend from Heaven in the 
“ human fotm that we should be members of his 
“* body, ahd shall we fear to descend from our, 
‘ chairs to prevent his limbs from being toi by 
“ crucl division? Personally, we are only faithful 
* and chedient Christians. ‘This we always art 
but we were ordained bishops for the Christian 
“ people. As bishops, therefore, let us do whit 
people: PS; 
by promotiss 


may benefit Christian people, 

“ Christian peace. If we are tseful servan's 
«© why should we prefer our temporal grandeur (0 
“ eternal gain in the Lord? The episcopal ¢igo't) 
be more fruitful to us, if by laying" 
© we collect the flock of Christ, than if we we 
disperse it by retaining it, for with what - 
“ in future can we hope for the honowr prow» 


“ worldly honour.’ *—As we cannot, 
doubt, when we reflect on your tried noaseet , 
religion, that you will consult the advanta? 


the chutch, and the good of the faichful, wh! 
| to strengthen your 


him the gifts 
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Mary the Greate’ 
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a | the Fisherman's Seal, August rsth, 1801, in the paws Egypt had been the sitnesses, the consplar 


ae |  eecond year of our pontificate. (Signed)—Pivs envoy was properly received. Peace was deter- 
¢ares p.pP.vil.* Mucuazt, Patriarch of Jerusalem, mined upon, and evea notihed to the Divan: but 
re a fresh interference of the Sublime Porte prevente 
ou will 4 Risk pis . the signature. War appeared to be renewed, but 
obliged Report made to the First Consul of France in Se- ied 

4 fo Af: to dispose of their properties, and the French 
refuse | [ee The First Consul having ordered me to render | agent waited at Alicant untjl the moment when 
les may » anaccount to him, in senate, of the differences | the negotiations should be resumed.—In short, 4, HI 
of the . subsisting between the republic of France and the | definitive treaty which assures to France all the t 
iNity of regency of Algiers, and of the success of the mea- advantages stipulated by the antient treaties, and , 
must. sures which have been adopted to terminate them. | which by new articles guaranteed more explicitly 
he Gal- a —I shall first advert to the previous situation of | and more favourably to France the freedom of i 
have re- | affairs.—-From the frontiers of Egypt tothe Streight | commerce and navigation to Algiers was signed ( 
all im- | of Gibraltar, the North of Africa, is possessed by | the 2d of December.—General peace being cons ny 
of reli- | men ignorant of the public law of Europe. The | cluded, commerce began to take all its aecustom- Ml 


| principles and the manners, which in a great de- 


nd good 
6 | gree, have formed Eyropeans into one great so- 


\ aud not only forbid the oppression of, but 
rits, we enjoin them to protect and assist, when ijn danger, 
that we > the navigation and commerce of pacific nations— 
ny words which reprobate all unjust aggression; and require 


> that the rights of humanity be preserved sacred; 


these are still unknown to the people of those 
t is with | countries.—They acknowledge no other law of na- 
anxicty, [gee “ons, than those dictated by their own police, 
of the [ea Which permits amongst them individyal violence, 
elled to | suthorizes it with respect to foreigners, and con- 
benefited 7 secrates even acts of barbarity and outrage with 
ing thee ie regard to enemies—they are ignorant that the law 
stion the | of nations, proceeding upon general principles, 
we should abolishes those chimerical rights, which a people 
ndvantage too much impressed with their local importance, de- 
ie churcy, rive from the licentiousness of their particular cus- 
¢ name of toms, Itis, however, tothe honourof Eyrope, that in 
srcellinus, those respects, the supremacy ofits public law assigns 
ere ready just limits to the tolerance of particular systems of 
vehesitate ‘<gislation, and which hereafter shall not be un- 
o our Re J ‘own, but in Africa.—The regency of Algiers is 
en in the fee Particularly remarkable for an audacity, which 
bers of his SOme events have tended to strengthen,-Charles 
from our ) the Fifth turned his victorious arms against Afri- 
1g torn by fa—he wished to free Europe from the incursions 


° Barbarians, by reducing their power; bunt the 


ily faithful 
was not commensurate to the greatness of 


e Christal Te hie esign, and fell far short of the magnitude of 
do whit  Preparations.-In sueceeding times Louis 
romoting AlV, asserted at Algiers, the honour of the French 
) servants he and in the interval of six years, that city was 
andeur t0 ‘ce times bombarded by his orders. But the af- 
pal dignity y of Europe claiming his attention at the cime, 
ng it dow q Sounds to bis vengeance, However, since that 
p we should p Period, the Algerines have appeared to respect 
what fact orig and the peace which was concluded in 
promis subsisted more than acentury, when, in the 
by" the year 7; infringed at the in- 
, therclo: of the Sublime Porte.—Of all the enemics 
virtue opposed to France, when the First 
vantage took the reins of government, the regency 
while was the least formidable. But the First 
You estrous that the calamities of war should 
hin terminate, and learnjng that the Dey 
ve gifts med to pacification, dispatched a nego- 
to take crt ft o Algiers, Being preceded by the renown 
cool <xplous of which Italy, Germany, Syria, 
to his Oricf was addyessedy qwrote an an 


ed courses, But we soon learned that the armed 
ships of Algiers scoured the Mediterranean—de- 
solated the French commereg, and infested the 
coasts. Neither the flag gor even the tersjtory of 
the republic were respected by Corsairs of the re+ 
gency. They ¢onducted to Algiers, transports 
which had sailed from TonJon for St, Domingo, 
They seized a Neapolitan vessel close tg the coasts 
of France. An Algerine officer dared td make g 
French. trading captain undergo a most infamous 
treatment in the road of Tunis, The barqyes of 
the coral company, which were, by the terms of 
the treaty. free to dispose of their fish, were vig- 
leytly repulsed from the coasts. _ The Charge 
d’Affaircs called in yath for satisfaction—they 
even dared to make propositions injurious to th¢ 
dignity of the French pegple—tbey even proposed 
—that France should pay for the execytion of the 
treaty First Consul on being informed of 
those circumstances, ordered that a naval division 
should be stationed before Algiers --I transmitted 
by his orders, the instructions by which the Charg¢ 
d’ Affaires, citizen Dubois Thainville is to regulate 
his condyct, agreeably to the dictates of prudence, 
byt at the same time sith energy and dignity.— 
The division commanded, by Rear-Admiral Leis- 
segues, appeared before Algiers, the sth of Aur 
, gust, and carrying on board an officer of the par 
‘lace, the adjutant Hullin, charged with a letter 
from the First Consn! to the Dey.—On the 6th of 
August this officer landed—he was received with 
distinction, and he presented the letter of the First 
Consul whjch jis conceived in the following 

terms; 
Byonaparté, First Cousul.of the French Repub 
** Jie, to the Most High and Most Magnificent 
the Dey of Algiers, whom God preserve in 

** prosperity and glory, 

* Iwrite this letcer directly to you, because, 
“ know there are among your ministers some who 
§* deceive you, and who induce you to conduct 
“ yourself ia a manger which may bring on you 
“* great misfortunes, This letter will be given 
* into your own hand by an adjutane of. my. 
“ Jace. The object of it is to-demand a prompt 
reparation, such as L.have aright to expect, 
fgom che sentiments which you. have. always 
* shewn,forme, A French officer-has been beaten 
the road.of. Fusisy by one.of, yous captains, 
Rais. The agenpof the republic has, des 
manded ga usfaction, and hag heen unable go.yb- 
‘tain armed brigs have been taken by 
your corairs, wuo cartied them into Algiers, 
and«retarded «hem in their voyage.. A Nedpos 
ligan vessel has been takea by.your, -corsairsy in 
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€ to preserve this good understanding which has 


& go put himto déath. At the moment of ‘execu- 


_ # TE, You demand of me the Neapolitan polacre 
_ ** taken, you-say under the cannon of France:: 


© vessel, which is said to’ have sailed from Corfir 


“found; ‘but, according to your desire, I ‘have 
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“* the road of Hieres, and by this they have vio- 
** Jated the French territory. Finally, I still wane 
** ¥50 men of the crew of the vessel that was 
*€ wreeked on your coast last winter, who are in 
*¢ the hands of the barbarians. I demand of you 
* cedress for all these grievances; and having no 
“© doubt of your taking all the measures which I 
would in similar circumstances, send a vessel 
*© to bring home the 150 men that I'want. I pray: 
* you also to look with distrust on those of your 
* ministers who are enemies to France; you can- | 
* not have greater enemies, and if I desire to live 
“* in péace with you, it ts no less necessary for you 


* been re-established, and which alofeé can main- 
“ tain you in the rank and prosperity in which 
*€ you are, for God has decreed that all those who are un= 
€ just towards me should be punishéd. ‘1f you wish to 
** live in good friendship with me, you must not 
** treat me ‘as a feeble powét, you must cause the 
“ French flag to be respected as well as that‘of the 
“€ Italian Republic, which has appointed me its 
« Chief, and you must give me redress for all the 
*¢ outragés which have been done to me. This 
** letter, Having no other object, 1 pray you to 
*¢ read it with attention, and to inform, by return 
“ of the officer whom I send to you, what you may 
chink proper todo.” 


Whatever may have been the internal senti> fe your agent, my friend Dubois Thainville, every 


ments of the Dey, he shewed only the most lively 
desire’ to live in good- understanding with the 
French Republic. “ 1 wish, said he, to he always 
the friend of Buonaparté.” He promised, and 
_actually gave, all the satisfaction required, In or- 
der to shewa particular respect for the First Con- 
sul in the person of his envoy, he wished even to 
deviate from the usual forms, and, contrary to the 
immemorial custom of the regents, he r:eceived in 
the most magnificent kiosck in his gardens the of- 
ficer of the’palace, the Charge des ‘Affaires of the 
republic, Réar- Admiraral Leisseques, and his nu- 
merous staff. It was there that he pave to Gene- 
ral Hullin the answer which he had prepared for 
Se First Consul, and of which the tenor is as fol- 
ows: 

“ In the name of God aloné, of the man of God, 
* master of us, illustrious and magnificent Lord 
** Mustapha Pacha, Dey of Algiers, whom God 
ae in glory—To our: friend Buonaparté, 
« First Consul of the French republic, President 
of the ltalian Republic.—I salute you; the 
“« peace of “God be with you.—Hereinafier, my 
* triend, I notify to you, that I have received 
your letter, dated the2gth Messidor (18th-July) ; 
* | have read it, it was presented:‘to me by the ge- 
*¢-neral of ‘your: palace and your vekil, Dubois 
Thainville. I auswer you article by article — 
“ T. You complain of the Rais Ali Tatur. Though 
he is one'of my jo/daches, Larrested him in ordet 


** tion, your vekil demanded his pardon in your 
‘*-name; and ‘for your sake J have set him free.— 


Phe details that have been Jaid before-youon 


“ this head, are notexact; but according to ‘the means of making*you ‘enjoy it 


desire, I have sct'at liberty eighteen christians, 
* forming her-crew, and I have given them up to 
* your vekil.—III, You demand: a Neapolitan 


swith French property. No French papées ‘wert 


“* given liberty to the crew, and I have given them 
** up to your vekil.—IV. You require of me the 
“¢ punishment of the Rais who brought in here two 
€ vessels belonging to the French Republic. Ac- 
*€ cording to your desire, I have deprived him of 
“ his command; but I must inform vou, that my 
‘“€ Rais do not know how to read European cha- 
“© racters, they know nothing but the accustomed 
“‘ passport; and for this- reason it is proper 
“that the ships of war of ‘the Republic should 
“make some signal, in ofder to be known 
“ by my corsairs.—V. You demand 150 men, who, 
* you say, are in my dominions: God has willed 
* that these men should be lost, and 1am sorry 
** for it.~-VI. You say there are men who give me 
“* advice, tending to produce a misunderstanding 
“ with you. Our friendship is antient and solid; 
* and ail wlio strive to make us quarrel, shall fail, 
“ —VII. You require me to enter into terms of 
‘“¢ amity with the Italian Republic. At your re- 
“ quest I shall respect its flag equally as your 
“own. To the same request from any other per- 
« son, I would not, for a million of piastres, have 
« agreed. —VIII. You have refused the 200,0c0 
“© piastres which I asked in compensation for the 
‘¢ losses I had sustained on your account; whether 

‘¢ you give or with-hold them we shall equally re« 

“ main in friendship.—IX. U have setcled with 


“ thing respecting Calle; and your people are at 
“ Jiberty to come to the coral fishery as soon as 
“ they please. Your African company shall cu- 
« joy its old privileges. I have directed the Bey of 
+ Constantine to grant it, in all cases, his protec 
“« tion —X. T have satisfied you to your own 
‘¢ wishes, I expect from you the like satisfaction— 
“ XI. I therefore request you to give particular 
“ orders that no nations which are at enmity with 
me, may sail under your flag, or under t ~ of 
the Italian Republic; and this to prevent allfu- 
“¢ ture disputes between us that our mutual friend- 
ship may be permanent.—XTI. I have given | 
“* ders to all my commanders at sea to respect the 
« Frenchiflag. The first that brings a French 
« prize into any of my ports’shull be punished — 
Should “any future difference arise, write 10 q 
directly; and it shall be settled to your w's 
“ —May God preserve you in health and glory 4 
« Algiers, the 13th day of the lunar month Ra 
“ Ewel, the year of the Hegtra, 1217. ea 
I cannot conclude this report to the First 
sul without adding, that Adjutant Comman a 
Hullen, and Rear-Admiral Lessiedqes, have ¢ 


cuted their commission with dignity, firmness? 


The Envoys of the. Republics, Guarantees 
Independence of the V-alais, to the People 
alais.—Sion, Sept. 55 _y8o2. 
Citizens ‘of .the Vallais;—The 
ment, at'the first moment of peace, wit 
gloriously restored to Europe; 


concur 
the same sentiments, has been eager bn 
it, and that of the Italian Republic, has Co 


with ad equal stntiment of 
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_ cwil officers followed, in black costume, on 
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solidate your liberty, by making you enter 
beneficial with the three Re- 
publics, by which you are surrounded, the French, 
Italian, aad Helvetic Governments, have concluded 
between them a solema treaty which establishes 
your independence, under the support and gua- 
rantee ot those three Republics. They have sent 
us to you to sign and deposit in the haads of your 
representatives assembled in Legitimate Dict 
this compact, which is become the foundation aad 
the wgis of a free and happy existence to you ; and 
they have direeted us to concur, in order that you 
may have a constitution and a government which 
shall be the free result of your choice, and which 
shall make you speedily enjoy that independence 
which the Helvetic government have just solemnly 
granted you.—We are come to fulfil this important 
task; the Republic of the Valais exists, and it 1s 
only necessary that her government should be 
established, in order that she may occupy her sta- 
tion among free nations—We consummate this 
work by declaring, in the name-of the French, Hel- 
vetic, and Italian governments, friends of the Re- 
public of the Valajs, and guarantees of her inde- 
pendence, that the Council of State named by the 
Diet of the Valais, enters from to-day into the full 
possession of the rights granted to it by the con- 
stitution; and-we make known to the people the 
following appointments which the Diet has just 
made, and in consequence of which we install in 
the name of our Government, the Citizens—An- 
tonio Augustini, Grand Bailli of the Republic.— 
Charles Devivaz and Gaspard Stockalper, Coun- 
scllors of State of the Republic—Pierre Antoine 
Preux, Vice-Bailli—Joseph Duray de la Vallaz and 
Jacques Quartery, Vice-Counsellors of State of the 
Republic.—May the prosperity of the people of 
the Valais be hereafter the effect of the wisdom 
and solicitude of the Government ; may it be the 
consequence of the tranquillity and order which 
shall reign among you. Itis by a total oblivion of 
Past vicissitudes, at is by the silence of the pas- 
sions which they may have irritated, it is by a sin- 
cere return to concord and to fraternal union 
which formerly constituted your happiness, that 
you will cement it anew.—You will thus preserve 
the esteem.and good will of our Government; it is 
with the sentiment of the greatest interest that we 
come to make you feel the fitst effects of them, 
and that we renew the assurance of them.— 
(Signed)—Turreau, Lamertenghi, Muller Friedberg. 


(In the installation of the new govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Valais, which 


B ‘ook place by the above proclamation, a 
- trumpeter went first, a standard bearer, 


dressed in the antient Swiss costume, in red 


and white colours, which are those of the 


alais, carried a red and white standard, 


= ith twelve stars on it, which are the em- 


blems of the Republic. of the Valais; the 


s which preceded 
Three 


seback. The proclamation was preceded. 


by flourishes.ef music. When 


‘Seen read in all the: principal places, 


returned to ‘the town-house, 


te the Diet holds its sittings, The co- 
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lours were suspended from the windows, 
amidst universal acclamations, which’ the 
music alone put anend to, After the pro- 
clamation, the Bishop of Sien was invited 
by the Diet to come among them; a depue 
tation of the Diet went to him, and actoni- 
panied him. The Diet then proceeded, with 
the Bishop at their head, followed by the 


Council of State, and the rest of the mem-: 


bers of the Diet, to the cathedral, where 
Te Deum was celebrated in grateful thanks, 
for the restoration of the Republic of the 
Valais.—The Council of State gave a 
splendid dinner to the Envoys of the three 
Republics, the Chiefs, and principal officers 
of the French military corps, the members 
of the Diet, and a great number of distin- 
guished citizens, even from the country 
parts, where several toasts were drank—the 
first, to Napoleone Buonaparté, First Con- 
sul of France, and President of the Italian 
Republic, Restorer of the Valais. In the 
evening there were fire-works, illumina- 
tions, inscriptions, &c.; and the day con- 
cluded with a grand ball given by govern- 
ment, and by fewx de joie, in all the moun, 
tains round the town, which prove that the 
town and the country parts are equally sa- 
tisfied.] 
Extract from the Registers of the Conservative 
Senate, of the 11th of September, 1802. 
The Conservative Senate, the number of mem- 
bers being present prescribed by the goth article 
of the constitution,—Having seen the project of 


an Organic Senatus Consulte, prepared in the form 
prescribed by the 57th asticle of the Organic Senatus 


Consulte of the 4th of August ;—After having 


heard respecting the motives of ‘the said project, 
the Orators of Government, and the report of its 
Special Committee, appointed in the sitting of 
the 7th instant :—The adcption having been agreed 
to by the number of votes prescribed by the 56th 
article of the Organic Senatus Comulte, decrees as 
follows :—~Art. 1. The depactments of Po, Doire, 
Marengo, Sezia, Stura, and ‘l'anaro, are united to 
the territory of the French Repulilie —2. The de- 
partment of Po shall send four deputies to the Le- 
gistative Body.—The department of Marengo. three 
deputices.—The department of Doiretwo; of Sezia 
two; of Stura three; and Tanaro three; making 
the number of the Legislative Body 313.—3. These 


deputies shall be appointed in the year 18023, 


and shall be renewed in the year to which the se- 


ries belongs in which the department to which | 


they are attached shall be placed, with the exctp- 
tion of the department of Stura, who shall of go 
out till the 6th year.—4. Lhe department af Po 
shall be classed in the first series, Mavengo’ in 
the second ; Doise and Sediu in the third; Stura’in 
the fourth; and 'Vanaro in che fitth —s. Dhe city 
of Turin shall be comprized Amongst’ the prints. 
pal cities of the Republic, of which the mayors 
shall be present at the raking the dath by theCiti- 
zen appurated to succeed the Consul, making 
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the number of those cities twenty-five.—6. The 
present Organic Senatus Consulte shall be transmitted 


by a message to the Consuls of the Republic.— 
(Signed) —Camspacenes, Second Consul, President. 
— Fargues and Varbois, Secretaries. 


Leissegnes, Rear- Admiral, to the French Minister 
of Marine and the Colenies.—Toulon, Sept. 26. 


- % Citizen Minister,—I had the honour to trans- 
mit to you the result of my operations at Algiers. 
This letter contains my operations at Tunis.” — 
The Admiral proceeds to give an account of his 
voyage to Tenis, where hé arrived on the 26th of 
August, and went ashore on the zoth. On the 
next day he was introduced to the Bey.—The fol- 
fowing is the account of his interview :—“ At nine 
in the morning, accompanied by the Commis- 
sary-General, the Captains, my officers, and the 
French merchants, £ went in ceremony to Barde 
(the place of the Bey’s residence, about a league 
from Tunis). As soon asl was introduced to 
the Bey with my suite, I advanced to him and 
took thim by the hand, which he pressed very af- 
fectionately.—Having taken a place by his side, I 
$aid to him, ‘that the First Consul had ordered 
me to anchor in the harbour of Tunis, in order 
that I might make knowa to him, that he had been 
informed, that the Christian slaves who were in 
the gallies were ill-treated; that several had pe- 
sished with misery, and by the blows they had re- 
ceived; that he would have me acquaint him that 
being at peace with rhe Neapolitan and other pow- 
ers of the Mediterranean, he desired that, if he 
continued to make Christian slaves, he would en- 
sure subsistence to them, that they should be 
treated as prisoners of war, and that care should 
be taken not to use them ill; that several slaves 
had been made by his corsairs four years ago, in a 
descent upon Isle St, Pierre; that these unhappy 
Sardinians had been taken in the house of the 
ngeat of the French Republic; that he expected 
him to release them immediately; that for the 
rest, he desired the ancient commercial relations to 
be renewed between Africa and the French coast ; 
and that he hoped he would protect our commerce, 
and prohibit his corsairs from insulting the French 
flag, and the flag of the Italian Republic.’—The 
Bey replied that he was much flattered by the de- 
sire the First Consul had to live upon amicable 
terms with she Regency ; that itwas his own great- 
est desire to do the same, and that what the First 
Consul wished, being just and reasonable, he ad- 
hered to it with great willingness; that, for the 
rest, he was going to send to Paris an embassy 
which should be charged to treat with him, and to 
compliment him on his prosperity.—He then or- 
dtred coffee to be served, and took it with us, 
(which is the mark of the greatest distinction and 
politeness the prince can shew ia audicnce).—A 
few moments after I quitted the Bey, and went 
with my suite to the Prime Minister's, who had | 
requested me to do him that hovour. He received 
us in a very fiieadly manners, had coffee serves, 
aud ordering some arms to be brought which he 
wéed, he presented nie with a very fine scymetar, 
mounted with geld, which he requested me to ac- 
cépt, as a mark of friendship,—Upon my return 
to the Cofamissary General's, I received a visit 
from the Chatges d’ Affaires of England, Hoiland, 
Spein, Denmark; Sweden, and the United States. | 


} ing to send an ambassador to congratulate the First 


Note addressed by the French Minister at the 


Note of the Imperial Plenipotentiary and the Sob 
Delegates of Boh he 
tion of the same wishes which they made att 
opening of the Extraordinary Deputation © 
Empice: he finds with confid ng 
most lively interest, the hope of the appros*". © 
co-operation of his Imperial Majesty, 
tention of the mediating posers, and apt nom 
from doubting that his Majesty bas aot made vie 
positions the most proper, ro be 


voire, I returned to the different Charges d’A fa; 

as well as to the French merchants, ie smn she 
had paid me.”—The Admiral proceeds to give an 
account of his having visited and dined with the 
Prime Minister, to whom he gave in return 3 
splendid dinner on board his ship, and whom he 
presented with some brocades of the manufacture 
of Lyons.—On the 11th of September he had an- 
other interview with the Bey.— As soon as I ar- 
rived at the Bey’s, I renewed the demand I had 
made in our former interview. I demanded the 
release of twenty-two individuals, whose mothers 
were born in Corsica, and which he granted with 
some difficulty, making complaint with respect to 
the slaves whose escape our sailors had occasioned. 
I made no difficulty in proposing to him the pay- 
ment of the ransom of alt the individuals whose 
escape had been produced by our sailors.—It was 
in this audience that the Bey told me, that, mean- 


Consul on his appointment ro the Consulship for 
life, he desired I would give him a passage on 
board my ship. He added, that he should be much 
flaiered by my doing him the honour to accom- 
pany him to Paris. I acquiesced in the demand, 
and promised to do every thing to his satisfaction 
that depended upon me. We separated, very well 
contented with each other,—On the rsth of Sept. 
I went to Barde to take leave of the Bey. After 
some compliments on his part, he renewed his en- 
treaty with respect to his ambassador, and I took 
leave, loaded with marks of friendship and esteem, 
—The Admiral, after mentioning the arrival of 
the released slaves, the presents destined for the 
First Consul, and of the Tunisian Ambassador, 
says, that he set sail on the 20th September, and By 
arrived on the 27th at Toulon. He adds, that si 


there were not at Tunis, nor in the environs, any | 
symptoms of the plague, nor any contagious dis-> Hy 
order, and that he had not lost a man.—He an- a 
nexes to his letter a list of the slaves released by E 
the Dey of Algiers, and on board of his division § 
and of the slaves who had taken refuge in his ships 
at Alviers and Tunis, He annexes also a list of 
the Tunisian Ambassador’s suite, and of the pre- 
sents destined for the First Consul. They ate:—~ 
Six Arab horses, for the first Consul 5 two mares, 
three Hons, three ostriches, twelve antelope’ 
(three died ‘on the passage), a young bitch: a0 
Arabian horse for the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and one for the Minister of Marine, . 


Diet of Ratishen, to the Imperial Plenifiaten 
tiary, and to the Sub-Delegate Sor Botemiay 
ard which had heen communicated to him by 
the said Minister, and afterwards ly tit 


Russian Minister, 
The undersigned ‘reeeived on the 26th inst. 3 


emia, containing the communi 


ence, and with the 


the next day, accompanied by Citizen De- 


culty. “That object may, however, 
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lished, without the deputation suspending its 
abours, which are too necessary for the tranquil- 
lity of Germany, and which at the same tine will 
actuate the Moment so much desired by his Impe- 
rial Majesty himself.—The undersigned seizes 
with true pleasure, this opportunity of renewing, 
as well to his Excellency the Imperial Plenipo- 
tentiary as. to the Sub-Delegate of Bohemia, the 
assurance of his high consideration. ; 

Ratisbon, Oct, 30, 1802. (Signed) —Lajforét. 


Proclamation issued by the King of Prussia 
at Hildesheim. 


His Majesty the King of Frussia, &c. our most 
gracious Sovereign, after an examination of the 
> accusations spread against the order of La Trappe, 
) jn obedience to an order of the Cabinet, of the 
> 18th ult. has been pleased to allow the monks of 
). La Trappe to remain in the country for the pre- 


AGS 


sent, and until their further descination shall be ar- | 


P ranged, but on condition that they shall neither 
© take novices, nor bring into the country members 
© of any other establishment of monks of La Trappe. 
They are also commanded, under the severest 
penalties, immediately to give up their establish- 
ment forthe education of children, and to restore 
all their pupils to their parents. All parents and 
euardians, whose residence is not known, are 
hereby required immediately to take back-their 
children, and to apply for that purpose to the 
magistracy at Paderborn, who are commanded to 
lend them all possible assistance in claiming their 
children.—Done at Paderborn, Nov. 1, 1892, by 
his Majesty's special command.—Schulenberg. 
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a FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

q Organic Articles for carrying into effect the Con- 
cordat betwveen the Pope and 
the Concordat itself, see Vol. I. p. 385.] 


OrcANic ARTICLES OF THE CONVENTION OF 
JULY 1. No ball, brief, rescript, 
i decree, mandate, or provision, or any other act of 
B the court of Rome, can be received, published, or 
Printed without beiog authorised by government.— 
No individual calling himself a nuncio, legate, 
Vicar, or apostolic commissary, or any other denomi- 
ation, can, without being authorised in the same 
manner, exercise in France, or elsewhere, any func- 
Pourclative to the Gallican church.—3, The decrees 
of foreign synods, even those of general councils, 
m ‘aanot be published in France, before the go- 
® Ycrnment shall have examined their form, their 
tonformity with the laws, the rights and privi- 
of the French Republic, whatever may re- 
“tein them to the public tranquillity.—4. No 
of metropolitan council, no Diocesan Sy 
mata dcliberative assembly can take place with- 
All express permission of the government.—s. 
e functions are gratuitous, ex- 
main oblations as shall be authorised by the 
a _Recourse shall be had the 
Be superio OF State in all cases of abuse on the part of 
and other ecclesiastics, The cases of 
Venin or excess of power, contra- 
and ordinances of the republic, 
France, o rules Consecrated by cations received in 
and cust against the liberties, privileges 
: of the Gallican church, and every en- 
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worship might compromise. the honour of the 
citizens, arbitrarily trouble their consciences, 
committing any act of oppression or public scan- 
dal.—7. Recourse shall, in the same manner, be 
had to the council of state, if any violence as ofler- 
ed to the public exercise of worship, and to the 
liberty which the laws guarantee to its ministers. 
—§$. Recourse is open to every one concerned. In 
default of private complaint, that office shall be 
exercised by the prefects. The public functionary, 
the ecclesiastic, or other person, who wishes to 
have this recourse, shall address a detailed mee 
moir signed, to the counsellor of state, who shall 
be charged with all affairs relating to worship, and 
shall be held bound to examine into the aflair with- 
out delay; and upon his report, the affair shall be 
followed up, anddefinitively determined, or referred 
as the case demands, to competent authorities. 

Of Ministers.—9. The Catholic worship shalt 
be exercised under the direction of the bishops 
and archbishops tn their dioceses, and under that 
of curates in their parishes.—10. Every privilege 
importing an exemption from episcopal authority 
is abolished.-1r. The archbishops and bishops, 
with the authority of government, may establist 
cathedral chapters and seminaries in their dioceses. 
All other ecclesiastical establishments are sup- 
pressed.—12. The archbishops and bishops ate at 
liberty to add to their name the title of Citizen or 
Monsieur. All other titles of distinction are pro- 
hibited, 

Of Archbishops or Metropolitans,—13. The 


archbishops shall consecrate and install their sut- 
fragans. In case of any hindrance or refusal on 
their part, their place shall be supplied by the 
most ancient bishop of the metropolitan circle.— 
14. They shall watch over the maintenance of 
faith and discipline in the dioceses dependent upon’ 
their see.—15. They shall take cognizance of alt 
complaints made against the conduct and decisiona 
of their suffragan bishops. 

Of Bishops, General Vicars, and Seminaries.— 
16. No one can be appointed a bishop under the 
age of thirty, and unless he be of French origin.— 
17. Before the decrét ot nomination shall be ex- 
pedited, he, or they, who shail be proposed, shall 
be obliged to bring an attestation of their good 
life and manners, from the bishop in whose dio- 
cese they shal! have exercised the ecclesiastical 
functions ; and they shall be examined on their 
learning by a bishop and two priests, who shail be 
commissioned by the First Consul, and shall lay 
the result of their examination before the coun- 
sellor of state, encrusted with all matters relative 
to worship-—-13. The priest named by the First 
Consul shall use all diligence to procure the ordi 
nation of the Pope. He can exercise no function 
before the bull, carrying his ordination, shall have 
received the assent of government, and he thall, 
in person, haye taken the oath prescribed by the 
convention made between the French Government 
and the Holy See. The oath shail be taken bew 
fore the First Consul; the proces-verbal of it shall 
be drawn up by the secretaty of state.—19. The 
bishops shail name and ordain the curates never. 
theless, they shall not render public the nomwa- 
tion; and they shal! not conter the yanonical or- 
dination, till after the nominatiog shall have heen, 
approved by the First Consul.—20. They shall be- 
obliged to reside in their dioceses they shalt 
have the power of leaving thea, withous the per-: 
mission of the. Firs¢ Consa!.—21,.Each bishop: 


Procedure which in the exercise of 


may name two Yicars-gencral, and cach archbishop _ 
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three : thty shall choose them from among the 
ii who have the qualities requisite to be made 
ishops.—22. They shall visit annually, and in 
pu a pottion of their diocese: and, in 
five years, the whole diocese.—In case of. a 
Jegal accusation, the resolution shall be made by 
‘a Vicar-geneéral.—23. The bishops sha!l be charged 
‘with the organization of their seminaries, and 
the regulations of that organization shall be sub- 
‘mitted to the First Consul.—24. Those who shall 
be elected to teach in the seminaries, thall sub- 
scribe the declaration made by the clergy of France 
in 1682, and published by an edict of the same 
year; they sha}! undertake to teach the doctrines 
therein contained; and the bishops shall send a 
‘formal report of this submission to the counsellor 
“of state entrusted with matters relative to worship. 
—25. The bishops shall send, every year, tothe 
counsellor of state, the names of the persons who 
shall study in the seminaries, and who are des- 
tined for the clerical profession.—26. They shall 
Not ordain any ecclesiastic, if he cannot prove 
himself to possess a property producing at Jeast 
300 livres a year, if he has not attained the age of 
five and twenty, and if he does not unite in him- 
self the qualities required by the canons received 
in France.—The bishops can hold no ordination 
until the number of those to be ordained shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the government. 
Of Curates.—27. The curates cannot enter upon 
their functions till after they have taken, before 
the prefect, the oath prescribed by the convention 
passed between the Government and the Holy See. 
The proces-verbal of this transaction ‘shall be 
drawn up by the secretary-general of the prefec- 
ture, and a copy of it given to them.—28. They 
shall be put in possession by the priest or the cu- 
sate whom the bishop shall sper'st-—39; They 
shall be bound to reside in their parishes.—3o. 
"I'he curates shall be immediately under the con- 
trol of the bishops in the exercise of their func- 
tions.—31. The vicars and assistants shall exer- 
_cise their functions under the inspection and di- 
rection of the curates. They shall be approved 
by the bishop, and also revokable by him.—32. 
No stianger can be employed in the functions of 
the ecclesiastical ministry, without the permission 
of government.—3}3. All functions are forbidden 
to every ecclesiastic, even though a Frenchman, 
who does not belong to any diocese.—34. A priest 
shall not be entitled to quit his diocese to go to 
Rit bi in another, without the permission of his 
bishop. 
Of Cathedral Chapters, and the Government of 
Dioceses during a vacancy.—35. The archbishops 
and bishops who shall be inclined to use the per- 
mission granted them of establishing chapters, 
cannot do it without being authorised by govern- 
‘ment, as well with regard to the establishment it- 
self, as the number of ecclesiastics destined to 
compose them.—36, During the vacancy of the 
see, the diocese shall be taken charge of by the 
metropolitan, and in default of him, by the oldest 
of thesuffragan bishops.—37. The metropolirans 
and the cathedral chapters shal! be bound, without 
delay, to advertise government of the vacancy of 
sees, and the measures which shall have been 
taken for the government of the vacant dioceses. 
—-3$. The vicats-general, who shall govern dur-. 
ang the vacancy, as well as the metropolitans, or 
fapiplatics, shall not make any innovations in 
She usages and customs of the dioceses, 


Of Worship.~-39. There shall beonly onetiturgy, 
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and one catechism, fer all the Catholic churches 
of France.—40. No curate shall have the power to 
order public prayers in his parish, without the 
special permission of the bishop.—41. No festival, 
with the exception of Sabbath, can be established 
without the permission of government.—42. The 
-ecclesiastics shall use in the ceremonies of religion 
the habits and ornaments corresponding to their 
titles: they cannot, under any pretext, or in any 
case, assume the colour and ensigns appropriated 
to bishops. 43. All the ecclesiastics shall wear 
French habits and blacks The bishops may add 
to their costume the pastoral cross, and violet 
trimmings.—44. Private chapels, and domestic 
chaplains cannot be established without. the ex. 
press permission of government, granted at the 
request of the bishop.—45. No religious ceremony 
can be held without the. edifices consecrated to the 
Catholic worship, in towns where there are tem. 
ples consecrated to different worships.—46. The 


ship.—47. There shall be a distinct place set 
apart in the cathedrel and parish churches for the 
Catholics who fill the civil or military functions, 
—48. The bishop shall concert with the prefect 
the most proper manner of calling the faithful to 
church by the ringing of bells. _ They shall not be 
rung on any other occasion without the permission 
of the local police—49. When the, government 
shall appoint public prayers, the bishops shall 
concert with the prefect and the military com- 
-mandant of the place, the hour, the day, and the 
mode of carrying the ordinance into ex¢écution.— 
50. The solemn preachings called sermons, and 
those in Advent and Lent called statious, shall 
only be delivered by priests who have received the 
special authority of the bishop. —51, The curates, 
at the homilies delivered at the parochial masse, 
shall pray, and order prayers to be made for the 
French Republic and the consuls.—52. They shall 
make-use of no insinuations, direct, or indirect, 
in théir discourses, against the character of snei- 
viduals, or the other modes of worship authorised 
hy the state.—53. They shall not bring to the pul: 
pit any foreign publication, with regard to the 
exercise of worship, unless it shall have been au- 
thorised by government.—54, They shall not bee 
stow the ouptial benediction, except on such at 
shall prove, in due form, that they have coa- 
tracted marriage before the civil officer.—55. 1 
registers kept by the ministers of worship, being 
only relative to the administration of the sacra 
meots, can in no instance supply the registers of 
pointed by law, to ascertain the civil state 
Frenchmen.—<6. In all ecclesiastic and 
acts, the equinoxial calendar, established mh 
laws of the republic, must be employed; the te 
shall be designed by the names given them . 
solstitial calendar.—s7. The da of rest 0 
public functionaries shall be on Sunday. 
Of the arrangement of the bishops an yer 
bishops.—58. There shall be in France ope 
bishops or metropolitans, and fifty bie Or 
The arrangement of the bishops and arc “t 
shall be made.according to the ollowing 
Of the arrangement ‘of parishe:.—?o: bip 
shall be at least one parish in each peeps 2 
the peace. There shall be besides sever’. 
diaries appointed, in case of exigencics-— 
: hal] reg” 
bishop, in concert with the prefect, sha” 5, The 
the number and powers of t 
plans fixed upon shall be submined to the 


ment, and shall pot "be capable of Being P* 
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execution without its authority.—6z. No part of 
the French territory can be erected into cures or 
subsidiaries, Without the express authority of go- 
vernment.—63. The priests serving as subsidiaries 
shall be named by the government. 

Of the salary of ministers.—64. The salary of 
the archbishops shall be 15,000 livres.—65. The 
salary of the bishops shall be 1c,000 livres.—66. 
The curates shall be divided-into two classes. 
The salary of the curates of the first class shall be 
1,500 livres; that of che curates of the second 
class 1000.—67. The pensions which they enjoy 
in consequence Of the laws of the constituent 
assembly, shall be reckoned as part of their salary. 
| The general councils of the great communes may 
| give them an augmentation upon their glebes or 
) grants, if circumstances require it.—653 The vi- 

' cars and substitutes shall be chosen from among 

® the ecclesiastics who receive pensions in conse- 

guence of the laws of the constituent assembly. 
© These pensions, and the produce of oblations, 

© shall form their salary.—-69. The bishops shall di- 

' gest the regulations relative to the oblations to be 

received by ecclesiastics, for administering the sa- 

» craments. The projets of regulations digested 

p by the bishops cannot be carried into effect till 

> after theyshall have been approved by the govern- 

ment.—7o, Every pensioned ecclesiastic shall be 
= deprived of his pension, if he refuse, without a le- 
» gitimate cause, the functions committed to him.— 
# 71. The general councils of the departments are 

authorized to provide convenient dwellings for 
the archbishops and bishops.—72. The gardens 

| and tenements not alienated shall be restored to 

p the curates, and to the substitute subsidiaries. In 
B default of these possessions, the general councils 
B of the communes shall be authorized to provide 
Bm them with a house and garden.—73. The founda- 
tions intended for the support of the clergy and 
| the churches, can consist only of rents drawn on 


y state; they shall be accepted by the bishop of 


the diocese, and cannot be executed but by the 

per uthority of government.—74. Possessions not 
® ‘Moveable, except the houses destined for their 
| residence, and the appertaining gardens, cannot 
- be attached to the ecclesiastical titles, nor pos- 
sessed by the clergy in consequence of their func- 
4 tions, 
m= Of the edifices destined for worship.—75. The 
tdifices anciently destined to the catholic wor- 
ship, and actually in the hands of the nation, shall 
placed at the disposal of the bishops, by a de- 
“he of the prefect of the department. A copy of 
pee decrees shall be sent to the counsellor of 
eet cotrusted with matters of worship —76. 
Shall be appointed to take charge of the 
q opp of temples, and the distribution of alms.— 
ee parishes where there is no building appro- 
{0 worship, the bishop and the prefect 
Bove Pitch upon an edifice suitable to the pur- 


# Organic articles of the protestant form of wor- 
4-—-Art.1. No one can. exercise the 
yy Neith, of worship unless he be a Frenchman.— 
BP Nisters fr the protestant churches, nor their mi- 
Bor auth, can have relations with any foreign power 
ed: The pastors and ministers of the 
Because commupions shall pray, and 
Pe the see ayers to be offered up in their service for 
Be Consul, Perity of the French Republic and for the 
No: doctrinal or dogmarical decisions, 
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der any other title can be published, or become 
matter of instruction, till the publication or pré- 
mulgatioa of it has been authorised by government. 
—s. No change in discipline can be made without 
being authorised in the like manner.—6. The 
council of state shall be made acquainted with all 
enterprizes of the ministers of worship, and with 
all the dissentions that may arise among these mi- 
nisters.—7. A provision shall be made for the 
pastors of the consistorial churches, -but it is un- 
derstood that the property which these churches 
possess, and the offerings established by usage and 
fixed regulations, shall be applied to that purpose. 
—8. The dispositions made by the organic articles 
of the catholic worship, respecting the liberty of 
foundations, and the nature of the property which 
can be the object of them, shall be common to the 
protestant churches.—g. There shall be two aca- 
demies or seminaries in the east of France, for the 
educating ministers of the confession of Augs- 
burgh.—1o. There shall be a seminary at Geneva 
for educating ministers of the reformed churches. 
—11. The professors of the seminaries shall be 
named by the First Consul —12. No one can be 
chosen a minister or pastor of the church of the 
communion.of Augsburgh, ualess he has studied 
for a determinate time in one of the French semi- 
naries destined to the instruction of the ministets 
of that communion, and unless he can produce a 
certificate in proper form, certifying the time hie 
has studied, his capacity, and good morals.— 
13. No one can be chosen a minister or pastor of 
the reformed chureh, without having studied in 

the seminary of Geneva, and unless he produce a 

certificate in the form appointed by the preceding 

article—14. The rules concerning the administra- 
tion and the interior police of seminaries, tlie 

number and quality of the professors, the method 

of instruction and its objects, as well as the form 

of certificates of studies, good conduct, and capd- 

city, shall be approved by the government. 

Of the reformed Churches.—-1r¢. The reformed 
churches of France shall have pastors, local con- 
sistories, and synods. —16. There shall be a con- 
sistorial church for every six thousand souls of 
the same communion.—17. Five consistorial 
churches shall form the jurisdiction of a synod. 

Section II.—Of the Pastors and Local Consis- 
tories.—18. The consistory of each church shall 


to that church, lay elders, of notables chosen 
from the most respectable citizens inscribed in 
the list of direct contributions. The number of 
these notables shall not be less than six nor more 
than twelve.—19. The number of the ministers or 

astors in the same consistorial church cannot be 
increased without the permission of government. 
—26. The consistories shall watch over the main- 
tenance of discipline, and the administration of 
the property of the church, and of the money 
arising from alms.—z1. The pastor, or oldest of 
the pastors, shall preside in the assemblies of the 
consistories. One of the elders or notables shall 
discharge the office of secretary 22. The ordi- 
naty assemblies of the consistories shall continue 
to be held on the days marked out i usage.— 
Extraordinary assémbiies cannot be held without 
permission from the sub-prefect, or in his ab- 
sence from the mayor.—23. Every two years one 


at that period the elders in office shal? ‘unire 


3 Mulary under the title o confession, Or ua- 


to the 


ves an equal nomber of prorestant ¢itie 
30 


be composed of the pastor or pastors belonging - 


half of the elders of the consistory shall bechanged ; - 
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wens, heads of families, chosen from the most. 


respectable persons inscribed in the roll of direct 
contributions, of the commune where the consis- 
torial church is situated, to proceed to renew the 
number. ‘The elders who go out may be re-elect- 
ed.—z4. In churches where there is at present no 
consistory, one shall be formed: the members of. 
which shall be elected by a meeting of twenty- 
five heads of protestant families, the most re- 
spectable in the list of direct contributions. This 
meeting shall be held only by the permission and 
in the presence of the prefect, or sub-prefect.— 
25. -The pastors cannot be deposed, unless the 
maiives of deposition are presented to the go- 
vernment, which shall approve or reject them.— 
26. In case of the death, voluntary resignation, 
or confirmed deposition of a pastor, the consis- 
tory formed, according to the manner prescribed 
in the 18th article, shall choose by a majority of 
voices one to succeed him.—The ttle of election 
shall be presented to the First Consul by the 
counsellor of state, charged with all affairs con- 
cerning religious worship, in order to have his 
approbation.—When the approbation is given, 
he cannot perform the duties of his office till he 
has taken before the prefect the oath required 
from ministers of the catholic worship.—z7. All 
pastors at present in the exercise of their func- 
tions are confirmed.—28. No church can extend 
itself from one department to another. 

Section II1.—Of Synods.—z9. Each synod shall 


' be formed of the pastor or one of the pastors, and 


an elder or notable of each church—jo. The 
synods shall watch over every thing that con- 
cerns the celebration of religious worship, teach- 
ing its doctrines, and the management of eccle- 
siastical affairs. All the decisions proceeding from 
them, of whatever nature they may be, shall be 
subject to the approbation of gov.—3r. The sy- 
nods cannot assemble without the permission of 

overnment. Notice shall be previously given to 
the counsellor of state, charged with all affairs 
concerning worship, and matters to be discussed 
in them. The assembly shall be held in the pre- 
sence of the prefect or sub-prefect, and acopy of 
the proces-verbal of the deliberations shall be ad- 
dressed by the prefect to the counsellor of state, 
charged with all affairs respecting religious wor- 
ship, who shail without delay make a report of it 
tu government.—32, The assembly of the synod 
can last only six days. 

Title 111.—Of the Organization of the Churches 
of the Confession of Augsburgh—Section L— 
General Dispositions.—33. The churches of the 
Confession of Augsburgh shall have pastors, local 
consistories, inspections, and general consistories. 

Section 1I.—Of the Ministers, Pastors, and lo- 
eal Consistories of each Church.—34. In regard to 
pastors, the circumscription and management of 
the consitorial churches, the same rules shall be 
followed as are prescribed by the second section of 
zhe preceding title for the reformed pastors and 
churches. 

Section II!.—Of Inspection: —35. The churches 
of the Confession of Augsburg shall be subordinate 
xo inspection.—36. Five consistorial churches shall 
form an inspection or arrondissement.—37. Each 
iuspection shali be composed of the minister and 
an elder, or notable of each church of the arron- 


mission of gow,: the first time it is convoked it 
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churches of the arrondissement. Each inspection 
shall choose within itself two laymen and an ec- 
clesiastic, who shall take the title of Inspector 
and who shall be charged to watch over the = 
nisters, and the maintenance of good order in the 
different churches.—The choice of inspector and 
the two laymen must be confirmed by the First 
Consul.—38. The inspection cannot assemble 
without the permission of gov., in the presence of 
the prefect, or sub-prefect, and after having in- 
formed the counsellor of state charged with all 
affairs relating to religious worship, of the busi- 
ness intended to be discussed.—39. The inspector 
may visit the churches of his arrondissement ; he 
shall unite with him the two laymen, named along 
with him, whenever circumstances may require; 
he shall be charged with the convocation of a ge- 
neral assembly of the inspestion. No decision of 
the general inspection can be executed until ap- 
proved by government. 
Section 1V.—Of the General Consistories,—4o. 
There shall be three general consistories—one at 
Strasburgh, for protestants of the Confession of 
Augsburgh, in the departments of the Upper Rhine; 
another at Mentz, for those of the departments of 
La Sare, and Mont Tonnere; and the third at 
Cologne, for those of the departments of Rhine By 
and Moselle, and La Roer.—41. Each consistory : 
shall be composed of a lay president, twoeccle- 
siastical inspectors, and a deputy from each in- 
spection.—-The president and the two ecclesiasti- 
cal inspectors shall be named by the First Consul, 
—The president shall take the oath required from 
ministers of the catholic worship before the First 
Consul, or the public functionary whom the Fist 
Consul shall be pleased to delegate for that purpose 
—The two ecclesiastical inspectors, and the lay 
members, shall take the same oath before the pres'- 
dent.—42. The general consistory cannot assemble 
without the permission of gov., and in prescuce of 
the prefect, or sub-prefect, and notice shall be pie 
viously given to the counsellor of state. charged 
with all affairs relating to religious worship, of the 
matters about to be discussed. The assembly can 
sit only six days.—43. In the intermediate ve 
between one assembly and another, there shall be 
a directory, composed of the president, the vj 
of the two ecclesiastical inspectors, and three 3)- 
men, one of whom shall be named by the First 
Consul; the two others shall be chosen b the gts 
acral consistory.—44. The privileges of the eee 
ral consistory and the directory shall Jeampe 
to be directed by the regutalions and customs ‘ 


shall be by the senior minister belonging to the 


the churches of the Confession of Augsburg’, 

every thing which has not been formally abo au 

by the laws of the republic, and by the _1e5 
laws. Approved. The First Consul Buonarak 

By the First Consul. _ 

The of State. (Signed) H. B, Maret 


Extract of a Letter from Gobert, 
‘Chief at Guadaloupe, to the Minister of fh 
rine and Colmies, giving an Account fa 
Operations of the Army in that Colony, 
the 6th May to the 5th September. i 
After detailing the first operations of 

which had béen given in former letters oad a 

neral Richepanse, it proceeds 

May I encamped at Petit Bourg, 2n¢ my Me 

guard attacked a large body of the Boga 
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killed rs0 of them. On the 25th we attacked a 
ispection large body of them in the woods ; they were under 
id an ¢c- the command of Ignace, one of the most ferocious 
Dspector, of their chiefs; they set fire to a powder maga- 
the mi- zine, but the explosion only injured themselves. 
ler in the We made a dreadful slaughter of them.—On the 
ctor and ) 6th in the morning, Ignace, with 400 men, took 
the Fist FR pyo:session of Fort Bembrick, in which he was at- 
assemble FS! tacked by the troops from Grand Terre and Point 
esence of au Pitre, but without success. I arrived with a 
aving in- reinforcement of 300 men, and at the same time 
with all the garrison of the fort also received a considera- 
the busi- | ble reiaforcement.— We then attacked the fort, 
inspector and having carried it, a horrible carnage ensued ; 


ment ; he ae Ignace blew his brains out. On the 28th, an até 


ned along > tack was made upon Matouba, the last and strong- 
pega’ 5 est refuge of the brigands, which was carvied, 
1 of a ge- ) after a desperate resistance. After the taking of 


ecision of | Kembrick and Matouba, the fate of Guadaloupe 
until ap- was decided, and the remainder of the brigands re- 
\ » into the woods, and are now considered in 


ries.—40. ethe same light as the ancient Maroon negroes, 
s—one at © who only appeared in the night for the purposes 
fession of © of plunder. They were, however, so annoyed by 
yer Rhine; our patrols, that their chief offered that all the 
rtments of TRS blacks should return to their duty, if some ad- 


> third at © vantages were granted tothem. On the 14th of 


of Rhine J June, | proposed to General Richzpanse to termi- 
consistory p nate the war in this manner; but as he was not 
two eccle- accustomed to resistance, he would not listen to 
1 each ii- the proposal.—On the 27th of June they attacked 
-cclesiasti- the post of Bananier, but were repulsed with loss, 


rst Consul. 


—On the 31st of July I had certain information 
sired from 


that the negroes had assembled in the woods of 


ethe First Govave. They were entirely dispersed, and all 
a the Fist their resources destroyed, with great slaughter.— 
at purpose Six hundred blacks, and five of the most formida 
yd the Jay De chiefs, were soon afterwards induced to return’ 
the presi their duty.—Another assemblage of brigands 
yt assemble were attacked in the woods of Capesterre, and en- 


iticly dispersed. The wreck of this party took re- 


yrescuce of 
fuge in an old camp of the blacks, called Mon- 


be pre 


te chargtd HRMongaes, which had existed for more than ten 
ship, of theARAMmears. This camp was attacked on the 3d of Au- 
sembly can ‘Bust, and the last refuge of the brigands destroyed. 
diate time |~—At present almost all the blacks have returned 


sto their labour, and the inhabitants may rest 


cre shall be 
® Without fear. Almost all the chiefs, and above 


, the senor 


1 three lay: j2!, those who are most feared, are in our hands. 
yy the First Poubtless, however, we must still be watchful.— 
ope Terre enjoys a profound tranquillity, which 
f the gent’ B@PPcars to be well established.—Our greatest ene- 
1 continue TMV 1s disease; but the sickness is now sensibly 
customs 0! peiminished, The troops have not lost more than 
sshurghy men in more than three months by the hands of 
ry abolished pthe brigands, but their imprudence frequently 
the prose’ them their lives.—He concludes his letter by 
ONAPARTS eying compliments to several of the officers, few 


whom have been spared, he says, by disease. 


4 Decree of the Consuls of the French Republic, 


mee Me q dated June 10, 1802. 
of te I. vessels, either French or foreign, 
vot the port of Marseilles, shall be under 
J mediate inspection of the Board of Cus- 
a of which, all captains or 
all, within twenty-four hours after their 
from to the Board of Customs a manifest, 
the bntain Ay €xpressing every individual article 
their cargoes.—11. Whenever such 
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ticles of any kind that are prohibited at this present 
moment, or that shall hereafter be subject to the 
entrepot, the unloading of these shall be effecred 
in a peculiar circuit fixed upon by the Director of 
the Customs —That place or circuit destined for 
the entrepot shall shut with two keys.—Ill. At 
the time of unloading such goods, produce, or 
staple commodities, pointed out in the precedin 

article, they shall be examined, weighed, and 
numbered, and subject to a storage duty. At the 
epocha of their re-exportation, they shall be lia- 
ble to a register dury («droit d’enregistrement.)—1V. 
Wines, brandies, stuffs of all descriptions, cotton 
yarn, iron, steel, salt-fish of all descriptions, in- 
digoes, and oils coming from foreign countries, 
may, at the moment of their arrival in the port 
of Marscilles, be delivered to the consignee, and 
enjoy a pro forma, or fictitious entrepot ; provided 
always, that in case of those articles not being re- 
exported within twelve months after their deli- 
very, such consignee shall be bourd to pay th 

duties to which such articles are liable-—V. Al 

produce, staple commodities, and goods coming 
from foreign countries, not hable to the real or 
fictitious entrepot, as before stated, may enter the 
port of Marseilles, and be exported again, free of 
all duties and charges.—VI, All the above-men- 
tioned produce, staple commodities, and goods ex- 
orted from Marseilles, by land or sea, for the 
interior of the republic, shall pay the duties esta- 
blished by laws, at the first custom-house where 
they shall be entered.—VII. Merchants exporting 
into foreign countries soaps manufactured in France 
shall be entitled to a bounty.—This bounty shall 
be of four francs per quintal. The regulations 
relative to manufacturing of soap, the mode of ve- 
rification to which soap to be exported shall be 
subject, the manner in which the bounty of ex- 
portation shall be received, are to be determined 
by peculiar statutes of public administration,— 
Vill. The Ministers of the Interior and Finances 
are entrusted, every one, in what concerns them, 
with the execution of the present decree, 


Magallon Lamorliere, Commander in Chief in the 
Isle of France, to General Buonaparté, First 


June 19. 


Gencral,—The satisfactory accounts brought to 
these colonies by the Themis frigate have excited 
our joy and gratitude.—The proclamation which is 
announced tothem as speedily to take place on 
your part is expected with impatience, and will 
be received with enthusiasm.—Your glory, your 


| discretion, and the new benefits which you pro- 


mise to these colonies, give you a perfect assurance 
of their admiration, their affection, and fidelity.— 
If at periods when a prey to all the alarms and vi- 
cissitudes of their situation, their. sentiments and , 
their actions have been regulated according to the _ 
dangers which menaced them, the confidence which ., 
has now succeeded to a state so painful and of so — 
long continuance, was a conquest which you oply 
were capable of effecting. The more difficult it . 
was to obtain that confidence, the more sincere is 
it, and the greater will be its du:ability.--Ail 
hearts are expanded anew, and give a free course 
to the feelings of happiness, peace, ard concoid.— 
The clouds which may have preceded so fine a day 


dvane 
gs, Shall contain produce, goods, or staple ar- | 


past is forgotten, present is 
3 O'2 


Consul of the French Republic.—I le of France, 
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happy, the future cannot but be equally so; and 
allchis has been effected by you—lIt is with the 
liveliest satisfaction that I arnounce to you so fa- 
vourable a state of things ; and I have every rea- 
son to believe, that henceforth I shall only have 
to send you accounts equally calculated to please 
you.—-(Signed) Maga//on Lamorliere. 


Decree of the 2d of July, 1802. 


The Consuls of the republic, on the report of 
the Mirister of Marine and Colonies, having 
heard the Council of State, decree,--Art. 1. It is 
prohibited to all foreigners to bring into the con- 
tinental territory of the republic any black, mu- 
Jatto, or person of colour, of either sex.—2. It is 
likewise prohibited to all blacks, mulattoes, or 
people of colour, of either sex, who shal! not be in 
the service of the republic, to enter in future on 
the continental territory of the republic, for any 
cause, or under any pretext whatever, unless they 
shall be furnished with a special authority from 
the magistrates of the colonies from whence they 
come, and have not quitted the colonies without 
the authority of the Minister of Marine and Co- 
lonies.—3. All blacks or mulattoes who shall be 
introduced after the publication of the present de- 
cree, on the continental territory of the repub- 
lic, without being furnished with the authorit 
pointed out in the preceding article, shall be ar- 
rested, and detained until their transportation.— 
4. The Minister of Marineand Colonies is charged 
with the execution of the present decree, which 
shali be inserted in the bulletin of laws.—(Signed) 
Busnaparté, 


Head-quarters at che Cape, July 12, 1802. 
The Captain-General, Commander in Chief, de- 
crees,—I, That the catholic religion, roman and 
apostolieal, is the sole religion of which the public 
worship shali be authorised in St. Domingo.—II, 
Two ecclesiastics, appointed by: the General in 
Chief, shall execute the functions of apostolical 
Vicars. These are charged to present to the Gene- 
yal in Chief proper candidates for the offices of 
euré and vicar, and they are to suggest such regu- 
Jations as they shall deem proper for the object in 
view.—IIf. There shall be one curé in the com- 
mutnes of the chief places in each quarter; tha 
other communes shall be supplicd with vicars.— 
TV. Sunday shall henceforth be the day of rest to 
ali the public functionaries, and to the citizens at 
large: nevertheless, the dates of public and pri- 
vate acts shall continue to be expressed conform- 
ably to the republican calendar, as far as respects 
the days andthe names of the months ; the names 
‘of the days shall be those of the ancient calendar. 
—V. The preseat regulation is but provisional.— 
Vi. These presents are addressed to the Colonial 
Prefect, in order to their publication and execu- 
tion. They shall also be inserted in the Official 
‘Gazette.—The Captain-General, and Conimander 
in Chief,—Leclerc, 


Charles Henri Bertin, Counsellor of State of the 
French Republic, Colonial Prefect of Marti- 
 mague and its Dependencies, 10 the Minister of 

the Marine and Colonies, —Saint Pierre, 


19, 1802. 


have the honour ‘o ‘yatsni't te you anne ed, 
Citizen Minisier, a Cuplcate of the ictter which I 
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addressed to you on the gth inst. and sent by a 
packet-boat which was then immediately gettin 
under sail for London, by which I was eamantad 
from giving those lengthened details which I wish. 
ed.—I proceeded to St. Pierre with the civil aad 
military officers, on the 14th inst. to meet Major- 
Generai Keppel, governor of the colony for his 
Britannic Majesty.—As soon as the corvette le 
Berceau, in which I sailed, was perceived in the 
road, the French flag was saluted by a discharge 
of fifteen pieces of cannon fromthe forts, to which 
I returned an equal salute; the forts then fired a 
second discharge, which the corvetre returned as 
soon as she hadcast anchor. I landed soon after. 
wards, under a discharge of artillery —The whole of 
the shore was covered by an immense crowd of the 
inhabitants and people of colour.—The English 
oilicers and a detachment of their troops waited to 
escort me to the government-house. The agent of 
government was received with acclamations and 
shouts of joy, which proved the pleasure experi- 
enced by the inhabitants at the return of the 
French.—Nothing could be added to the distin. 
guished frank and cordial manner with which I was 
received by M. Keppel. I found in him the best 
intentions, and the most marked eagerness to se- 
cond the views of his government, in delivering 
up the colony with the greatest order and the ut- 
most promptitude.—Afiter these dispositions, I ex- 
pedited on the next day the corvette le Berceau to 
Guadaloupe, whither the Adjutant Commandant 
Rewbel proceeded with dispatches from me to the 
Captain-General Richepanse. I address also to 
you those which I transmitted to him.—Thiee 
merchant vessels, of which two were from Bour- 
deaux, and the third from Marseilles, have arrived 
here. I obtained permission from General Kep- 
el, that they, as well as those which should come 
ere in future, should be admitted to discharge and 
scll their cargocs in all the ports of the colony.— 
As to the English vessels, they will have no duties 
to pay.—The declarations of the captains will be 
received by a French agent, in order to discharge 


the acquits a caution which they have brought from ' 


France, when they leave the island, which cannot 
be before the epoch when the French flag will be 
flying in the colony.—I continue to occupy myse'! 
with the means of procuring for the barracks and 
hospitals left to us by the English, all those indis- 
pensable necessaries for our troops, with whic 

those establishments are wholly unprovided. ‘The 
expense will of course be considerable, but 2 is 
necessary.—The officers of engineers and artil ar 
are occupied at present with the inspection of - 

forts and military establishments. | shall a 
you an account the first opportunity of the erm 
of these operations.—! have the honour to ¢ 
you.— Bertin. 


R. Lacrosse, Rear- Admiral, Captain-Genrs! ¢ 
Guadaloupe and its Dependencies, to Rear- 

miral Dacres, Minister of Marine and 

nies.—At Basseterre, Isle of G 

5th August, 1802. 


Citizen Mioister,—I have the honour t0 
you that I returned yeterday to 
sume the government, conformably to! ey 
tions whieh you sent me. request yO son wilt 
sure the First Consul of the entire ae att 
which L shall execute his orders for the pt 
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of this colony, which is at length restored to 
subordination and tranquillity, by the destruction 
or expulsion of the rebels, who had given it up 
to ali the horrors of revolt and anarchy.—Health 
and respect,—Lacrasse. 


Substance of the Report of the Government to the 
Legislative Body upon the Situation of the Re- 
—Milan, Seft. 1, 1802. 


The report begins with asserting the necessity 
of laying before the Jegislature a faithful picture of 
the political, moral, and economical situation of 
the republic ; persuaded that nothing is more cal- 
culated to maintain a good understanding between 
two powers, which can only do good by following 
the same path, and to destroy those fatal crrors 
which evil intentions and ignorance give birth to, 
and which blind credulity believes.—The report 
divides itself into four sections, The first relates to 

External Relations.—Scarcely had the Consulta 
at Lyons consecrated this new order of things, 
than athousand doubts arose upon the effects that 
were to result from it. Many affirmed, that the 
new system, so far from being consolidated, would 
be an obstacle to the general peace, and would 
light up again the flame of wzr upon the conti- 
nent. The contrary took place. The general 
peace was concluded soon after, and the principal 
powers did not even wait to be officially informed 
of the result of the congress at Lyons, before they 
expressed their satisfaction, pleased to discover in 
our new constitutional system the basis of our in- 
depcadence, on which principally depends the fu- 
tu. crepose of Italy.— Already the House of Austria, 
by means of its ministers, in full and friendly cor- 
respondence with the Italian Republic, and under 
all circumstances, its expressions, and its rela- 
tons of neighbourhood, leave no doubt with re- 
spect to the loyalty of its sentiments,. The courts 
ot Berlin, Madrid, Lisbon, Naples, Rome, Flo- 
rence, Parma, the Porte itself, and the Helvetic, 
Batavian, Ligurian, and Lucca Republics have ex- 
plained themselves in the same sense.—If all the 
formalities have not yet been fulfilled with all 
powers; if regular and direct communications 
have not yet been opened with every onc, it is easy 
to see the cause in that crowd of combinations 
which are connected with the progressive re-esta- 
blishment of the diplomatic system in Europe; 
but as all these things belong only to the last ef- 
fects of political arrangements, and are not of a 
Mature to alarm or injure adopted principles, we 
fannot reasonably discover in them the slightest 


S subject for apprehension. And this is so true, 


that the powers with which even our. cortespond- 


me "CC 1s not established in the usual forms, have 


received in a friendly manner the no- 
‘Nation that has been mrade to them by the minis- 


m ‘rs of the French Republic, of the new naval flag 


ot the Italian Republic ; * the English minister, 


a 
4 waa others, has recently declared, that orders 
s “ould be immediately given to cause it to be re- 


Be ‘Pected, and to ensure to the ships of the Italian 


confiden 
“Xternal relations of the Italian Republic will 


public (as is the practice among friends) the 


| ‘Sccours and protectionof which they may stand in 


Dee 
d. The government therefore may declare in 


ce and security, that in a short time 


cane y established and regulated, as be- 
OF the dignity, and as its interests demand. 
Moral Situation.—From the relations of 


our country with foreign powers; let us turn our 

es to its moral situation. Contrary opinions, 
the effect of the yet recent effervescence of the 
passions ; efroneous opinions upon public affairs, 
for want of a rule and point of comparison; in- 
decision and uncertainty, the natural result of the 
novelty of our position: such is the moral situa’ 
tion which circumstances present to the eyes of the 
attentive observer.—Reason, indeed, tells us, that 
the cruel effects of so many long and deep cala- 
mities cannot cease in a moment; bat passion 
never reasons. The weariness of past sufferings 
sharpens the sentiment of present wants; the ur- 
gency of the remedy leads men to inveigh bitter- 
ly against the delay of it, and the indiscreet hope 
of a rapid prosperity, which is impossible, pre- 
vents them irom seeing the effect of slow and 
gradual ameliorations, because they measure thin 
rather upon the expectation of an imaginary fu- 
ture, than upon the remembrance of the past.— 
Some have thought that with the war ought to 
cease allthe consequences of a revolution, which, 
considered by them as the means of conguest, had 
the usual principles and effects. Others have 
thought that the war could never end but by esta- 
blishing the order of things which they had ima- 
gined. The course of events has proved to both 
that they were equally mistaken. Eut if so solema 
a demonstration cannot yet persuade them, how 
shall we hope in future for faithful and zealous col- 
leagues? how obtain ever impartial judgments 
among men, some of whom, nourishing regret, 
live in the past; while others, thrown by their 
vague disquietude into imaginary space, are con- 
tinually impelled to the future.—Placed in this 
difficult situation, the government has made ita 
law to oppose nothing but truth to error, reason to 
passions, and the most severe indifference to par- 
ties, which it neither persecutes nor patronizes, 
leaving to Time, that Judge whose rights are not 
to be destroyed, the triumph of true principles, 
which can alone consolidate the new order of 
things.—But they must declare to you that to ac- 
celerate that happy moment, they stand in need of 
the assistance and all the zeal of the first magi- 
strates of the republic. : 

Public Administration.—Under this head the 
report takes a rapid review of the measurcs of 
the administrative system. It states that at the 
time when the constitutional povernment was 
carried into effect , the most contradictory mea 
sures were adopted in the different deparrments— 
measures compounded of ancient customs and new 
methods. 

Of the Wants and extraordinary Resources for 
the current Year.—But the consolatory hopes o€ 
better days ale insufficjent for the urgent and im- 
perious wants of the moment.—The government 
could have wished to have presented you a regular 
statement of the receipts and expenditure; but 
how could they establish it upon the experience 


of the first five monthg of the constitutional ycar, 


when there are not in the past data applicable to 


the present ? If the government have shewn'some | 


séntiment of loyalty in giving you an account of 
the debut of the public administration, they will 
not evince less frankness and sincerity in acquaint~ 
ing you with what has been received and expended 


from the day of their installation to the end of — 


the month of July.—This account, id proving to 
you, that during all that space of timé, one far- 
thing of the public revenues has not ‘been sent out 
of the territory, will inform you exactly of all that 
has been paid into the treasury, and what has beca 
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paid out of it, whether for arrears, or for current 
Services; and in analysing it attentively, you 
will see that the current receipt has been inferior 
to the expenditure in the sum of 4,149,222 livres ; 
which deficiency has been covered by 3,299,222 
12 sols, of arrears paid up, and by 850,0v0 
livres, borrowed at interest, viz. 

Deficiency 4,149,222 livres. 


* Covered by arrears paid up. 3,299,222 


Total 4,149,222 


- However, whatever difference there may be be- 
tween a regular and complets statement, and a 
partial account, such as that placed before you, 
thougl: besides that account leaves some uncer- 
tainty upon the precision of the results, it seems, 
nevertheless, thar we ought not to doubr that the 

robable revenue of the year will not balance the 
probable expense.—Yet we ought to reflect that 
the diminution ordered by the decree of the 8th 
Wentose of 1,1§c,000 livres in the contribution of 
each month for the French army, which couid not 
bave produced its full effect in the months that 
have elapsed, will yield all its advantages in those 
to come; above all we ought not to torget, that 
from what we know of the paternal intentions of 
our President, we may hope for successive reduc- 
tions in the contributions for the army; and that, 
3f he has acquired in war so many claims to our 
g¢atitude and admiration, he will not in peace ac- 
quire less by his generosity and by his conduct.— 
The report then touches upon the circumstance 
that the greater part of the expenses occasioned 
by the installation of the new government remain 
ty be defrayed, that the organization of the di- 
plomatic part is quite imperfect ; that a body of 
gendermerie is to be formed ; that the political im- 
portance of the road of the Simplon demands the 
resumption of the works which have been sus- 
pended ; that fortifications, founderies, manufac- 
tories for arms, &c. are, all indispensable.—The | 
report procecds to enforce the necessity of paying 
the public creditors, the religious bodies, and the 
indigent. i then takes a view of the resources by 
which the expenditure is to be met. They di- 
vide themselves into three sorts—loans, taxes, 
and sales. 

Loans.—An infant state cannot have recourse 
to loans, because it has no right to expect good 
terms. 

Taxes.—Indirect taxes are hazardous, because 
the details are not yet known. Recourse must 
then be had to direct taxes, and to the national 
property. It is from these two parts that the go- 
Vernment proposes to raise the extraordinary char- 
ges, by re-establishing the ‘ax of six deniers taken 
off last year, for the service of the-current years 
and by suffering the government to have recourse 
to the national property for the remainder of the 
sum reqoired.— After having provided for the exi- 
gencies of the moment, the government deem it 
their duty to communicate to you what they in- 
tend to do for the future. To equal the taxes, 
simplify the distribution and collection, improve 
the produce, encourage industry, break the chains 
of Commerce, protect agriculture, are the means 
upon which yg rely to increase the national 
wealth and maintain the public prosperty.—But it 
aS Feasonable to foresee that the peace lowering 
the price of articles, thedirect impost will appear 
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semble that the revenue wifl not be sufficient for 
the expensesof the first years of the republic, there 
remains no other mode to be adopted than that of 
scekingin theincrease of the indirect taxes the relief 
of the proprietor, by establishiog a juster propor~ 
tion in those two branches of the public revenue. 
—It 1s with these views that government propose 
new regulations upon the law of stamped paper, 
and a duty of registration,—The report next de- 
clares that government have established an office 
of general liquidation of the public debt; that 
they mean to propose the consolidation of the 
public debt liquidated, and assign for that pur- 
pose a fund destined to the payment of the annual 
mterest and the gradual extinction of the capi- 
tal —The report concludes with expressing the re- 
gret of the government at being obliged to demand 
fresh sacrifices from the nation, but they say, 
*« The time is no more in which the Italian na- 
tion could find in the repose of a long peace a re- 
ward for her political nullity.” Since the armies 
of Europe have again learnt the road to Italy, it is 
proper to recollect also, that Italv one day learnt 
her soldiers all the roads of the known world,— 
—*6 Posterity alone is capable of judging properly 
that genius who has set us the first example of a 
conqueror, establishing a nation in the midst of 
the din and shock of arms, and creating a power 
which he launched into space, like a new planet 
abandoned to the course of its illustrious destiny. 
This same posterity will judge us also; us who 
have so essential a share in this great work; us 
whom ignominy awaits, if we have not the glory 
of completing it.”—(Signed )—Me/zi, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


[For the preceding part of the new Constitution 
see p. 169, &e.] 
Arrété of the 6th September.—Regulation for the 

Execution of the Senatus Consultum of the Ath 

of August. 

TITLE I.—Assemblics of Canton.—Section L—0- 
ganization of the cisemblies of Canton, composed of Pa- 
sems inscribed on the Communal List.—Art. 1. For the 
first assembling of the assembliers of canton, the sube 
prefects shall distribute, by canton, the names li 
scribed on the list of the communal notables of theit 
district, in such a manuer that all the notables dom! 
ciliated in the same canton shall be entered on the same 
list.—II. The union of the communal notables entered 
in the list of each canton, shall form the cantenal “ 
sembly to the 30th Messidor, year 12 (30th July, 
1804), the period fixed by the law of the 3oth arent 
year 9, tor the renewal of the lists, and at whic od 
cantonal assembly shal] be formed of all the citize . 
the canton, according to the 4th article of the Ser e 
Consultum of the 4th of August last. Till ther 
assemblies of canton shall not be divided ito rer 
—III. The acts of the appointment of the pe en 
each assembly of canton shall be sent by the ee 
of the interior to the prefects, aod by them tot Ane 
prefects. The sub-prefects shall send to the ee ra 
ofeach assembly of canton, with the act of ‘ oa 
pointment, the list of the citizens of their vend “ 
scribed on the communal list.—IV. and 
the appointment of the scrutineers, who 
sen from a list, consisting of ten persons, 4 nee 
oldest, and ten who pay the most taxes on tie € 
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the holding of the assembly, the scrutiny shall be 
opened at sun-rise. Forthe reception of the votes, the 
president and two scrutineers, or three scrutineers and 
the secretary, or four scrutineers, is sufficient.—VIII. 
The police of the assembly belongs to the president. 
No armed force is to be quartered near the assembly ; 
and ifany armed force be required by the assembly, 
the commandants of the gendarmerie shall obey with- 
out delay. Persons having a right to vote, shall 
alone enter the assembly, and there shall mever be 
any spectators. —IX. X. XI. Relate to the scrutiny, 
each of which shall be written by the voter himself, or, 
if he cannot write, by one of the scrutineers.— XII. 
There are to be as many boxes to receive the scrutinies 
as there are functions or offices, for which the assem- 
bly is to make its elections—XUI to the XXth. Re- 
late to the mode of declaring the scrutiny closed, of 
opening the boxes, and ascertaining the result. All 
the elections are to be made by an absolute majority. 
—XXI. The prefect shall draw up, from the elections 
of the assemblies of cantons.—1. The test of candi- 
dates for judges of the peace.—2. Of candidates for 
the municipal councils.—3. For the electoral colleges 
of districts. 5. For the electoral colleges of depart- 
ment.—Section 11,—General Rules for the Convocation 
and holding of Assemblies of 
The letters of Convocation are to be signed by the First 
Consul, and countersigned by the minister of the in- 
terior, sent by him to the prefects, and by the pre- 
fects to the presidents)of the assemblies. Each letter 
is to indicate the dayon which the assembly shall be 
opened and ciosed, the objects that are to occupy the 
assembly, and the commune where it is to meet. 
The assembly as never to employ itself in any other 
operations than those prescribedto it. The letters are 
_ tobe published in the chief places of the prefecture and 


7 district, ten days before the opening of the assembly. 


Each time the assembly is convoked, it \is to mame 
candidates to the office of judges of the peace, and sub- 
stiiutesy that in case of vacaiicy the First Consul may 
appoint immediately. —Section I11.— Rules for the Con- 
vocation and holaing of the Assemblies of the year 11.— 
XXX. XXXI. The minister of the interior is to:adopt 
measures, in order that the assemblies of cantons of 


ate to be proceeded upon by the assemblies :—s. To 


the ust March.)—-XXXIL The following operations 
S name two citizens from whom the First Consul shall 


ey 2 Potnt the judge of the peace 3 and four citizens from 


® Whom he may select two: substitutes.—2. To name a 
: part of the members of the electoral college of the dis+ 


‘ict, in proportion to the whole:number of the electo- 
.. ral college and the population of the canton.—3.: To 


4 pane a part of the members-of the electoral college of 
4 x ¢ department.—4, To present. at the first convoca- 
@ ton the numaber of citizens necessary for the First 


Bey ©°nsul to re-name the half of the municipal councils, 


20 all towns having above. 5,000 inhahitants. 


TITLE the Electoral Colleges.—-Section I.— 


"ganization of the Assemblies of Electoral Golleges 
District and 111, XX XIV.X 


mS XXXVI, Relate to the appointment of presidents, 


the list ie the members, and the opening of the arsem- 
“4 : Banc are similar to the 23d, 24th, and 25th 
XXVIL, to Relate tothe appoint- 

and a secretary, and tothe scra- 
ues. They are Jittle more than a repetition of the 


respecting the Same operations in phe assem- 
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blies of canton.—XLV. The minister of the interior 
is to form from the minister of the colleges, the lists 
of candidates for the councils of district and depart= 
ment, and the lists of candidates for the senate, tribu- 
nate, and legislative body.—Section I1.— General Rudeg 
fori the Convocation and holding of the Electoral (olleges.— 
XLVI. The convocation and holding of the assembly 
of the electoral colleges shall follow the mode prescribed 
for the assemblies of canton, Section IL. Article 23, 
24, and 26.—Section the Convocation 
and holding of the Electoral Colleges during the year 11.—= 
XLVIT, XLVIII. Letters of convocation are ta be 
sent in the same manner as to the assemblies of canton, 
The colleges of the departments forming the first series 
are to be convoked, at the latest, in Frimaire. The 
colleges of the departments forming the four other 
series are all to be convoked before the year 13, in 
order to complete the list of candidates for the tribunate; 
the colleges of the departments ia the same series are 
to be convoked in the year rt, to complete the list of 
candidates for the senate-—XLIX. The colleges of 
district to assemble in the year 11, are—I. To choose 
eight citizens to form the list of candidates, from whicta 
the First Consul shall name the members of the coua- 
cil of district, who shall be renewed the first.—2, Te 
name two candidates to form part of the list from 
which the members of the tribunate are to be takea.— 
3- To complete the number of citizens necessary to 
form the list from which the members of the deputa- 
tion to the legislative body for the renewal of the year 
11 shall be named.—L. The colleges of department of 
the first series to assemble in the year tr, are—4. To 
choose the number of citizens necessary to form a list 
equal to the two-thirds of the whole of the council ge- 
neral of each department, from which the First Cone 
sul shall take the number necessary to renew the third 
of the council gencral.—2- To name the nunaber of 
citizens necessary to form the list from which shall be 
named the members of the deputation to the legislative 
body for the renewal of the year rr.—LI. The elec- 
toral colleges of departments of the four other seriesare 
to be charged in the letters of convocation to presemt 
two candidates to form the iist from which the mem- 
bers of the senate are to be taken.—Section IV.—Par-, 
ticular Regulation for the Designation of the Candidates te 
the Legislative Body.—LI1. to LXU. These articles, 
relate to the lists to be formed; to the mode of pro~ 
ceeding in case of the number on the Lists falling sho, 
or exceeding the treble number of the deputies to be, 
named ; and in case of the suffrages of the electoral 
colleges falling upon the same mdividuals. 
TITLE IIL—Of the Formation of the List of the 
Persons paying the most. Taxes.—Scction L.—Of the 
of the highest taxed in the Departments.—LXI111, Bach | 
prefect of the department shall cause to be drawn up by ~ 
the directors of the contributions, from the rolls of the — 
imposts of ali kinds, a summary of the roll of the high- 
est taxed, and he shall concentrate al! that shall be 
paid inthe department by the same person.—.. In 
land tax.—2. In personal, moveable, and sumptuary- 
contribution, In patents, by stated and propor- 
tional taxe—-LXIV. Persons who shall pay taxes ia 
several depactments shall procure a summary conform- 
able to the annexed plan, numbered 2, of che sums for 
which he shall be set down on the follé Of che depart- 
ments, out of that which he lives. This summaty 
shall be sent to the prefect of the department where he 
lives —LXV. The land tax paid’ by the. farmer or 
tenant in discharge of the proprietor,’ of ag 
agreement, shall ‘be ‘reckoned to the 
To the hasband’s shall be reckoned thé contributio 
oi all kinds paid By his wife, -thobgh the picpefry is 


he 


not in eemmon.—LXVIL To the father’s shali be 
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reckoned the contributions paid upon the property of | 
his’ childreti, A: citizen, whose 
father pays’ a sum’ total of tazes large enough to be ene 
of the 600 highest taxed in his department, may, if his 
father consent, be registered in his room as one of the 
_ highest tated in the: list of the persons eligible— 
EXYX. ‘The-same ‘permission is granted to a widow 
for ove of her sons who is of age.-—-LXX. The prefect 
shall send to the minister of finance the papers and 
Wocuments wansmiitted to him, and the list drawn up 
by the dircctor-of the taxes before the roth of Vende- 
miaire next (Oct. 2)}.— LXXI. The minister of finance 
‘shall compare the lists of all the departments, add to it 
according to the petitions, supported by proofs, which 
he shall have received directly, and shall] definitively 
@raw up the list of the 600 paying the most taxes in. 
each department. This list shall not contain the 
@mount of taxes paid by each ; but the mimister shall 
keep the minute on which that amount shall be set 
down.—LXXII. and LXXIII. The lists shall be 
printed and sent to each prefect—LXXIV. In order 
that the minister may examine and compare with more 
exactness the rights of the parties, he shall inscribe on 
the first formation, only 550 names, leaving the other 
30 to be added in the course ofthe year t1.—LXXV.and 
LXXVI. The lists are to be made out anew every five 
years. Appeals against the formation of a list decreed 
‘by the minister are to be decided in a council of state. 
In ‘no cast can they stop the execution of the lists, 
which shafl take place provisionally,—Section I1.—Of 
the List of the Persons paying the most Taxes of the Muni- 
tipalitie.—LXXVII. A list of 100 paying the most 
is to be drawn up im each town containing 5000 souls. 
LXXVIII. To eu the quota of each,the prefect shall 
connect. The quotas of land-tax of those who shall 
pay several in the department.—z. The personal, 
moveable, and sumptuary quotas. —3. The amount of 
patents, that is, the fixed quota the proportional 
quota.—4. Quotas of Jand-tax on properties and patents 
for establishing of commerce situated out of the de- 
partment.—-LX XIX. and LXXX. The list shall be 
_ drawo up by the prefect and sent to the president of the 
_ Cantonal assembly, and each of the persons inscribed 
on thelist. 
TITLE 1V.—Ofthe Renewal of Public Funetienaries. 
Section I.—Of Municipal Councils.——LXXXI. The 
municipal councils shall be renewed half in the year 
‘71 in towns containing more than 5000 sotls, and the 
other lialf in the year 20, and thus every ten years. — 
‘LXXXIT. Consequently from this time to the ist 
Vendemiaire (Sept. 23), the prefects shall draw by lot, 
‘in-presence of the council of prefecture, for each of the 
eities ‘marked with an asterisk ® in the Table No. I, 
the names of the citizens who are to go out of the mu- 
nicipal council. All the municipal councils of towns 
of more than. 5009, souls, being uniformly 30, those 
going out shall be to the number of 15,—LX XXIII. 
‘The: members may-be re-etected.—Section Il-—Of the 
Councils, of, District, —-LXXXIV. The councils of 
communal districts in. the first series of departments 
shall be renewed this year a third. The number of 
“wiemibers of councils of district being uniformly rr, 
“four shall go out this yeary and three afterwards every 
2 five years.—<LX + The members going out are re- 
-@igible —Secuon the General Council of De- 
> partments, —-LXXXVL. The councils in the first series 
_ of depariiments shall be renewed, for the first time, one- 
ia the’ “Where the councils contain 
\Gigh? coteach times. here’ they contain 20, 
ay and seven afterwards every 
swears; whe acy. contain 16, six shail go 
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other series shall be renewed when the electoral college 
shall assemble to name candidates for the legislative 
body.—-L XXXVIIL. The members golfig out are re. 
eligible. Section IV.—Of the Judges of the 
LXXXIX, In the fifth of the departments, the judges 
shall be renewed in the year 11, and every fifth, from 
year to year. . 
TITLE V.—Particular Regulations for the City of 
Parts.—XC. There shall be twelve assemblies of car. 
ton in Paris.~-XCI, The minister of the interior shal) 
adopt measures for the assemblies of each canton taking 
place successively, so that two cantons be never con. 
voked at the same time.—XCII. Divides the city into 
four districts, each of which is to have an electoral 
college. XCIII. Each canton is to appoint (like the 
other cantons of the Republic) a number of members of 
the electoral colleges of district and department, pro- 
portioned to its population, according to the general 
table.——-X CIV. The electoral colleges of district of the 
city of Paris shall present (like those of other depart- 
ments), candidates for the tribunate and legislative 
body. The general rules shall be applicable to them. 
—XCV. The electoral college of the department of 
the Seine shall meet at Sr. Denis.—The First Concul, 
— (Signed) — Buonaparté.—By the First Consul,—T te 
‘secretary of state,—(Signed)—H. B. Maret. 


Decree of September 11. 

Buonaparté, First Consul of the French Repub 
lic, decrees, General Brune; counsellor of state, is 
nominated ambassador of the French Republic to 
the Sublime Porte,—The minister of foreign rela- 
tions is charged with the execution of this decree. 

(Signed) Buonapartt. 

By similar Decrees of the First Consul, the following 
Nominations have also taken place :—-Citizen Lacute, 
counsellor of state, to be president of the section 
of war, in the room of General Brune.—C. Regn- 
aud (de St. Jean a’Angeley), counsellor of state, 
to be president of the section of the interior, 
the room of Rederer, appointed a senator.—C. 
Bigot Praemenen, to be president of the section 
of legislation, in the room of C. Boulay.—C. 
Boulay counsellor of state, is charged with all 
litigations respecting the national domains, in the 
room of C. Regnier.C. Foutcroy, counsellor of 
state, is charged with the care of public instrut 
tion, in the room of Perignon, 
senator, is appointed extraordinary 
to regulate, agreeably to the bases of the 7 ~ 

ticle of thé treaty of peace, concluded in the y 


} 3 between France and Spain, every thing ey 


to the ratification” of: the boundaries of 
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F arms, and public functionaries, are except- 


my 4°92, caused by sales of habitations, houses, and 
m "ceroes, at St. Domingo, as well as for advances 


the same delay, the creditors of the colonists 


in France, the prohibition declared in the 
rst article shall be taken off, and all the cre- | 


to te you the death of Gencral 
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to merchants of Antwerp, and other places, offer- 
ing to smuggle contraband merchandise, sugar and 
tobacco.—Such speculations deserve all the rigour 
of the Jaws, and have fixed particularly the atten- 
tion of the first magistrates of the republic.—The 
government is determined to take up and punish 
severely the individuals who dare to conceive 
plans so fatal to our industry. Yet before they 
adopt these measures of rigour, they wish to give 
this notice to the trade of Ghent, which, if they 


i. neglect, will deprive it of every kind of excuse.— 
= request you, therefore, to give the greatest pub- 


lic: y to my letter, in order that the merchants 
may abandon speculations which can only dis- 
honour trade, and personally expose the authors 
ofthem to all the severity which so criminal a 


a conduct will infallibly draw upon them.—I salute 


(Signed) 
An Arrété of the Consuls, considering 

that the re-establishment of order at St. 

© Domingo, Guadaloupe, and its dependen- 
cies, and the interest of trade and cultiva- 
tion, depend principally upon the presence 
of the proprietors on their property, requires 
that the said white proprietors should re- 
» turn thither without delay, under the pe- 
| nalty of remaining under sequestration,— 
| Persons under 18, widows and their daugh- 
ters, the infirm and the old, soldiers under 


Chaptal. 


you. 


© ed. Noone is to receive a dispensation 
© from personal residence, or have his se- 
questration taken off, unless represented by 
f an European manager, capable of well 
» Managing a habitation in which he shall 


in order to have his sequestration taken off, 
to produce proofs of non-emigration, era- 
Sure or amnesty. 

© Another Arrété, relative to St. Domin- 
| €°, contains the following articles : 

5 i. Te the 23d of December, 1806. Debtors and 
B® their security are forbidden 20, be prosecuted tor 
the payment of debts anterior to the 1st January, 
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Richepanse, which happened on the 3d inst. after 
an illness of sixteen days.—-The loss of this officer, 
so distinguished for his courage, his talents, and 
his success , has excited the regret of my self, of 
the army, and of all the inhabitants who have had 
time to appreciate his worth.The last honovus 
rendered to his remains were accompanied by all 
that could add to tuneral pomp.—The grief of all 
the inhabitants, and the tears of the brave men 
whom he constantly led on to victory, accom- 
panied his funeral, which the ceremonies of re- 
ligion rendered still more impressive. His remains 
were interred in the great Bastion, anda mopnu- 
ment erected to his memory.—The present situa- 
tion of the colony enables me to restore it to its 
natural organization, and to the regime of the just 
distribution of powers. I am hastening to put an 
end to the state of siege, and [ am entirely occu- 
pied in fulfilling the intention of government, in 
imposing upon me the task of restoring the pros- 
perity of this important island.—The remnant of 
the rebels who fled into the woods, and prevented 
the army from reaching them, is composed of 
some hundreds of fugitive negroes, of whom the 
half only are armed. Their number is not greater 
than that of the maroons who formerly infested 
the colony. ‘Their expeditions are ordinarily con- 
fined to thieving excursions in the plain, to the 
carrying away cattle and manioc: they are repulsed 
as soon as they are perccived, and only make their 
appearance hen pressed by hunger.—l1I have dis- 

covered their retreats, and hunt them down. This 

system of war was adopted by Gen. Richepanse, 

and executed by Gen. Gobert with the greategr 

success.-—That general officer being obliged to re- 

turn to France for the benefit of his health, the 

command of the troops has devolved upon the Ad- 

jutant Commandant Mesnard, chief of the etat- 

major of Gen. Richepanse.—The army has been 

reinforced by a detachment of 400 men expedited 


actually reside. Every proprietor is also, | 


from Holland, who disembarked here on the gth 
inst.—-The sickness which ‘has afflicted all the 
American Colonies has been felt at Guadaloupe : 
but I have the satisfaction to announce to you, 
that it is diminished, and that we have now more 
convalescents than sick; but the couvalescencics 
are slow and tedious, and I cannot dissemble, that 
in chacing the Maroons, the soldier forgets too 
often the orders given him for the preservation of 
his health, and abandoning himself too much to 
the impetuosity of his courage, he iocurs tatigues 


) made for cultivation in the ssid colony.—2. Du- 


B °' St. Domingo, for every other cause than those 
m *Pecified above, shall not-prosecute for the pay- 
of their demands upon property siuate In 
me the colony.—3, In case the creditors of any colo- 
® *'s' person, for other causes than those expressed 


.*° the st article, shall make demands or insti- 
tue actions against the property of the said per- 


shail exercise joi ir ri 
a jointly their rights upon the 
Property situated in France. 


Lacrosse, Rear-Admiral, Captain-General of | 


Guadaloupe and its: ndencies, to the Jui- 
mister of Marine and Colonies. 
aue-Teire, Sept. 11, 1804s—Citizen Minister,— 


~ 


beyond his strength.—For myself, citizen minister, 
I hope to be enabled to consolidate the cranquil- 
lity of the colony, and sender its inhabitants 


_happy-—Healih and respect.—-R. Lacrosse. 


New Regulaticas in the Government of Russia. 


St. Petersburgh, Sept. 28.—The important 
changes which have taken place here are 
the general topic of conversation. The pa- 
ternal and patriotic views of the monarch, 
and the unwearied care with which he Ja- 
bours for the publig good, are so evident 
that there is only one opinion on the sub- 
ject. The universal love of ‘his people is 
the reward of his indefatigable activity : 
equally great is the admiration.excited. by 
the young monarch, who, from théiegin- 


ning of his seign, conceived in sectet the 
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_ dying all itlegal proceedings in inferior yudicato- 


t4tt} 


great plan, bat with true wisdom deferred 
putting it in execution til] after long consi- 
deration, and having made himself acquaint- 
ed with all the abuses that had crept in,:and 
the means of remedying them. The con- 
tinual labours in which the Emperor was 
employed with a perseverance, which even 
gave rise to fears for his health, had long 
afforded reason to conjecture that some 
great plan was in agitation, and this plan 
neither related to conquest, increase of do- 
minion, or the imposition of new taxes, 
but has for its sole aim the happiness of the 

eople. The acts by which this wise plan 

as been carried into execution and publish- 
ed to the empire, are an ukase, giving a 
new organization to the Senate; a mani- 
festo, in which the powers, the business, 
and the duties of the new ministers are de- 
fined ; and an ukase, by which the power 
hitherto enjoyed by the Governors-General 
is limited, and a remedy provided against 
the abuses in the administration of the go- 


vernments.—The first ukase was published: 


by the Senate on the 22d instant, and con- 
tains in substance the following articles : 


Ist, The Senate is the supreme tribunal of the 
empire, to which all other courts of justice are 
subject.. The Senate, as conservator of the laws, 
watches over the observationof justice in allcourts, 
has the superiatendance of all the imposts and ex- 
penses of the state, provides means to alleviate 
the wants of the people, for the preservation of 
the genera! peace and tranquillity, and for reme- 


riese The supreme revision of all civil and crimi- 
nal affairs belongs to its impartial justice. 2d. The 
power of the Senate is limited only by that of the 
Emperor; it has no other superior. 3d. The Em- 
peror alone, in person, presides in the Senate.— 
4. An ukaseof the Senate must be executed as well 
‘as.one of the Emperor's, The Sovereign alone, 
or his ukase, can stop rhe orders of the Senate.— 
s» Every ukase in the Emperor’s name,. except 
those which demand particular secreey, must be 
delivered to the Senate by those to whom they are 
-addressed.—6. The Senate appoints to offices, and 
‘bestows promotions, according to the ukases of 
Dec. rygo, and Aug. 1, All colleges, 
‘governors, and tribunals, immediately dependent 
ou the Senate, are to apply to it by means of re- 
ports, in all cases of doubt or difficulty, as the 
precurators, or intendants:to the procurator-gene- 
‘ral.—8. The ukases, designed as reprimands, are 
to be pnblished. by the Senate only, atter com- 
plaint has been. made. of the government courts. 
he Senate. itself cannot interfere in any law-suit 
till at.is submitted to, it in the regular order of 
things,—-9. Should an ukase appear, the execution 
which presents great difficulies, whichis eon- 
trary. to she laws, ornot clearly expressed, the Se- 
nate.ts,at liberty to make representations on it to 
the Emperor; but should no change take place in 
consequence, the ukase remains in foree—r10.The 
“Senators have aright.wo make the express ukases 
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| stranees concerning soch mischievous events in the 

empire, or violation ot the laws, as May come un- 
der his knowledge. When in the course of 4 pros 
cess, he perecives a deviation from the legal order 
be it even in the chancery of the Senate itself, he 
is bound to to lay it before the Senate, that the ful! 
power and efficacy of the taws may be employed 
against the guilry,——-rz. We do not expect that any 
j member of the venerable assembly of the Senate 
will allow himself to go beyond the duty of a Se. 
nator; should such, contrary to expectation, be 
the case, the Senator can be judged only in the pe- 
neral assembly of the Senate.—13. In the general 
assembly of the Senate, the fina! decision is regu- 
lated by a majority of votes, consisting of two- 
thirds ; but in the separate divisions, or commit. 
tees, unanimously.—14. When there ate various 
opinions in the divisions, should only one Senator 
be against the opinion of all the rest, and the pio- 


the affair shall be brought belore a general meeting 
of the Senate.—r5. The registered vote of the Se- 
nator who differed from the rest, suspends the de. 
cision in the division, though he shall inthe mean 
time have left his oflice or have died. The_uflair 
must be brought before the general meeting, and 
the opinion ‘of the said Senator then heard —16. 
Affairs decided in the division by the unanimous 
concurrence of all the Senators, without opposi- 
tion from the procurator-general, shall be regard- 
ed and executed as finally decided; without being 
brought before the general assembly. In the 
division, when the procurator-general, or chitf 
procurator do not agree with tlie Senators, they 
must lay their reasons before the Senate in eight 
days. if the Senate does not then agree, and if 
‘the procurator persists in’ his opinion, the business 
| must be laid before the general assembly of the 
Senate. Should the procurator-general, after the 

affair has been heare, agree ‘with the opinion of 

the general assembly, it is: considered as finally 

settled. If not, he must give his reasons in wil 
ing; andif he and the Senators still persist 19 
their several opinions, it must be refer red to the 

Emperor, one or two Senators being chosen to ¢ 

plain the grounds which ‘hinder them from 1 

nouncing theiropinions. 


Manifesto published the 22d inst. concerning te 
new Formaticn of the Department ¢ Adm 
nistration.—St. Petersburgh, Sept. 20. 


We, by the grace of God, Alexander the eo 
Emperor of ali the Russias, &c. &e.—The we 
of the people; whom an all-wise Providence 
entrusted to our care, was the first ated a 

| cred aim we proposed to ourselves, when we “4 
upon us the burden of .governing the ingeces 
}tent of the Russian empire+-an empire 2s 
in its climates, local advantages, and natura 
ductions, as its inhabitants 19 religion, po 
languages, and manners.—Inflamed by ai 
ardent avish-to discover and to employ 2!) 
that can contribute to the caster and 
attainment of this objectso dear to our 
have directed our attention to all the iti 
circumstances which siay obstruct or prot 
and afte a scrupulous examination and nr ne 
of them with cach,other,we have fully 
ourselves that the happiness ofthe people 
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a solid and durable foundation; aly wher 


curator-general cannot bring them to unanimity, 
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| ministration has in-its hand the means, not only 
® to correct all such evils. as are evident, and shew 
. themselves by their destructive consequences, but 


© more especially to extirpate them by the roots at 


give oceasion to the disturbance of public or pri- 
P vate tranquillity, to discover and remedy the wants 
® of the people, and with prudence, zeal, and acti- 
» vity, to promote in all things the observation of 
) yointerrupted order, and also the increase of the 
> siches of nature and productions of art, which 
‘serve for the foundation of cities, and for the 
“strength of the empire.-~The examples of ancient 
and modera times convince every one, that the 
more suitable the means applied, andthe more the 
maxims of the administration are in consonance, 

the more harmonious, solid, and perfect will be the 
Pwhole body politic, and the more content and happy 
bevery member of it.—We, therefore, in pursuance 

i this rule, and the emotions of our heart, fol- 
wing the great genius of Peter the First, who 
Pgive Russia a new face, and bequeathed to us the 
Mtraces of his wise plags, which his worthy suc- 

ecssors have strove to continue; have thought fit 
Bo divide the affairs of the empire into several 
Ps, according to their natural relation-to each 
Oiler; and for.their better administration, to en- 
rust the superinrendance of. them to the mini- 
Htcrs whom we have appointed; having given 
them the leading rules by which they are to be 
in the execution thing that their 
uty requires from them, and what we expect 
from their fidelity, activity, and geal for the public 
food. On the directorial Senate, whose duties 
and supreme power we have confirmed by our 
Bkase of this day, we impose the important duty 
Peculiar to this supreme tribunal, to superintend 
the conduct of the ministers in all the branches 
Cntrusted to their administration, and after com- 
oe them with the ordinances of the empire, 
Bnd the reports delivered ‘directly to the Senate 
om the court, to form their conclusion and make 
“wr report to us.—Having established the admi- 
stration according to these rules, we cherish the 
hope that ic will assist us in establishing 
the public tranquilliy, the solid and indestructible 
Buivark of the sovereign and the empire, to the 
PAwtenance and increase of the general welfare, 
Bc in giving to every one his just due; in ani- 
ting labour, industry, and ecommerce, in the en- 
agement of arts aud sciences, so absolutely 
‘eary to the happiness of nations;-in short, 
og all branches of the government into a re- 
= Susthie order, adapted to the end we have 
these branches, in their natural con- 
with cach other, all objects appertaining 
1, ®e and the first duties of the ministers, to 
we have entrusted them, are accord- 
gg and laid down in the following arti- 
ei Pe administration of the affairs of the 
Bich « 8 divided into eight branches, each of 
every thing that by its nature 
it, and constitutes that particular 
under the direction of its peculiar mi- 
appoimt, or chat appoint in 
ranches are, 1. The lund forces ; 
cSjustinn, Foreign affairs ; 4. Administra- 
ing Internal affairs ; 6/Fhe finances ; 
8. Public instruction.—II, The 
collegos, of war, of the 
be forcign affairs, are each under 
end its Minister, superintends all 
Business dependant thereon: with 
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their very origia; to remove all_causes that might: 


hands, as weil the usual reports as those relatin 


advantageous fort 
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the last,ts also united the office for the reguiation ~ 
of As the duty, of the ministes— 
of justice will be particularly defined in the code ° 
of Jaws which is now preparing, We hereby com- 
mand him to be guided, till that-shall be publish 
ed, by the instructions of the attorncy-general, ° 
The minister ot the in- 
terior is bound to watch over the universal good of 
the people, the security, tranquillity, and good 
order of the whole empire. Under his direction 
are all the branches of public industry, except the 
mines ; farther, the erection and: keeping in repais 
of all public buildings in the empire. It is.also_ | 
his duty to use his utmost. effurts to prevent all 
scarcity of provisions, and of all the more abso- 
lure necessaries of life.-—-.And in order to furnish 
him with all the means and o¢casions to attain 
this end, which we proposed in the erection of 
this department, We do hereby command, 1. All 
governors, military and civil, to instruct this our 
minister, respecting all affairs touching the ad« 
ministration, police, &c. of their departments, and 
in the same manner to transmit to us, through hig 


to extraordinary occurrences.--2. The chamber o 
finance to report to him, through the governors, 
on every thing retating to the public buildings 
and their support, aad also give ‘him information 
respecting the amount of the population:--3. Alk 
marshals of the nobility and government to make . 
representations concerning the general waats and . 
general good, not anly to the governors, but alsa 
immediately to this our minister.—4,. We confide 
to his immediate superintendance, ist, The cols ° 
lege of manufactures, excepting the office for the 
preparation and preservation of paper for billi-of 
exchange and stamped paper; 2d. The college of 
physicians ; 3d, The chief salt-oflice,’ With’ alk. 
places depending on it; 4th, Thegencral post-of- 
fice; and sth, What relates tothe @eonomy of rite 
empire. The college for the administration of © 
foreign colonies, and of agriculture, what concerns. 
matters of finance, aud the printing of bills of'ex- 
change, are excepted.— With respect tothe minister - 
of finances, the administration of th¢ reverues 
must be upon such principles as may at the sate ° 
time prevent the of the people, and be 
¢ crown, tend to augment the 
riches of the empire, and provide that the sources. 
of public wealth may never be dried up; tint, if 
possible, rendered mote productive, "Fo the ju- 
risdiction of the minister of finance are subordi- 
natce—the mines, the mint, the forests, the impe- 
rial banks, &c. At the end of every year, the 
minister Must draw up a statement of the public 
expenses for the year following, and present ie, » 
together with a gencral view of the revenue of 
the ensuing year, tothe Emperor, for confirma- 
tion. ‘lhe functions of the impesial treasurer re- 
main as before, till farther notice. Those of the * 
minister of commerce, who is at the head of alb’ 
officers of the customs, remain upon the basis 0 
preceding regulations.—Under the jarisdietion o 
the minister for pubic instruction, ave the 
my of sciences, the universities, all schools, amd ’ 
similar establishments, except those which aro” 
particularly under the care of the Empress-mother.) ’ 
also the censure, the publication of the néwspas | 
pers, and alt periodical works, the public librax 
ries, kc, Five of theseministers have collaigue 
yor adjnact minister. All places and Gepartment, 
send in weckly to-their mivister ‘memoirs cof~ | 
cernig the thingsin course. all dificult poiars 
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, and articles of manufacture, which has reduced 
the prices to a rate equally advantageous te the 
to the merchant.—The usual disor- 


. Jbut their force is now nearly exhausted, and it 
“4s universally expected that no traces of them 
_ will remain after the winter season, which will 
., here terminate about the [5th of October—I 
_ have lost but five men, of whom three perished 
of drinking rum ‘to excess, 
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the minister makes a report to the Emperor, who 
‘Jays these reports before the senate. Every mi- 
nister must at the end of the year deliver to the 
Emperor a memoir, in writing, concerning his ad- 
ministration. ‘The senate examines this memoir 
in the presence of the minister, and then delivers 
it to the Emperor, with its opinion concerning 
his administration, and the state of the affairs 
entrusted to the minister. If the senate discovers 
any abuses, it demands an explanation from the 
minister, and, in case of need, presents a remon- 
strance tothe Emperor. All ministers are mem- 
bers of the council, and have a seat and vote in 
the senate. The ministers must each, on ap- 
pointed days, give audience to all those who have 
any representation to makethem. The ministers 
enter upon their offices immediately. The col- 

Jeague of the minister takes his place on all occa- 

sions, but is only answerable for what he has 

himself signed. 

Rear-Admiral Villeneuve, Commander in Chief 
of the Naval Forces stationed at the Wind- 
ward Islands, and at Cayenne, to the Mini- 
ster of Marine and the Colonics.—On Board 
Je Jemmappe, in the Road of the Fort de 


France, 22d September, 1802. 


Citizen Minister,—The expedition destined 
for Martinique, quitted Brest the 14th Ther- 
midor : it arrived in this road the 12th of Sep- 
tember. The captain-genéral, Villaret, landed 
the 14th; the colony was delivered up; and the 
following day he appointed me to the chief 
cigtieaat of the naval force in these seas. The 
flags of the Republic were displayed on al! the 
forts, and salutes were given, as well by the 
shipping, as from the artillery on shore, and the 
commanders of the English division; In short, 
all the proceedings observed on similar occasions 
duly took place on the part of the respective na- | 
tions. The reception given, by the inhabitants 
of the colony, to the representatives of the 
French government, was such as we cou!d wish. 
Satisfaction was general, and the people appear- 
ed impressed with gratitude for the conduct of 
the government towards these colonies, in secur- 
ing, by wise and strict laws, their lives and pro- 
perties. They already seem to feel the ad- 
vantages which French connexion would: secure 
to them, andto keepin remembrance the efforts 
made by the mother country, and the blood shed 
by her sons, in endeavouring to re-unite them. 
We have found here twenty-four French trading 
vessels, come from the principal ports of the 
republic, and laden with all sorts ht sioiidons, 


ders haye made some ravages in these countries, 


TO VOL. It. 
Until this period, the necessity of being near 
the town, in order to disembark the troops, 
stores, and provisions, has detained me in the 
road, By the 24th of December T expect tode- 
pet, for the Trois Islets—a proceeding adopted 

y the English, who, during the winter season, 
repaired to that quarter, for the three days pre- 
ceding and following the full moons. In punsu- 
ance of your instructions, I shall send to youa 
plan, accompanied with observations upon those 
anchoring places.—The captain-general, wishing 
to make known to the governors of the English 
islands his arrival in these parts, and to begia 
that course of civility and good neighbourhood, 
which formerly existed between them and the 
French governors, I have dispatched I’Incorrup- 
tible frigate to Dominique and Antigua, aud or- 

dered her to deliver, as she passed Guadaloupe, 
your dispatches to the captain-general. | expece’ 
intelligence from that colony every moment r- 
specting the state’of our naval and military af- 

fairs in that quarter. I have the honour to saluic 


Extract of a Letter Srom Rear-Aamiral Villa 
ret to the Minister of Marine, dated 23d 
September. 


Citizen Minister,—The division destined 09 
take possession of Martinico, anchored in ve 
road of Fort de France, after a passage of forty 
days.—Our trocps began to disembark on ts 
12th September, and on the 13th we took p= 
session of the city and the forts, and at the sam 
time General Castella took possession of Sain 
Pierre with 200 men. . The inhabitants 
ed the mast lively joy. The Fort de France avd 
Saint Pierre were spontaneously illuminated 
the inhabitants. Eight years of submission (0 
foreign power have not made them forget ther 
mother country, nor the wisdom of the colonia 
system which the French government have 
adopted to bind Martinico for ever to Frantt 
The ministers of the catholic reigiion exerted " 
their influence for the attainment of this 0bj¢" 
On Sunday last, Father Archange! took theo” 
of fidelity prescribed by the constitution. 
Sunday next I shall go to. Saint Pierre (© eit 
the oaths of Father ‘Irepsac, formerly 4 Do 
nican friar. After the installation o the “3 
tribunals, the subjoined proclamation was pa 
lished, and also-one respecting the situs” 
the blacks. A crowd of negroes 
the officers when they were making t's 
mation ; they made the air resound pages ph 
“ Long live the Republic.” This 4s 
ner in which they received the law wiki met 
tinuation of slavery. If the reception © 
with upon this occasion is compared 
which I received at..Saint 
proclaimed liberty to the blacks of that 
it will not-be difheult to set a true 
the theories the. eloquent “dec 
of ther friends.This colony 
highest stare of prosperity. The Thirty 


hate, in-all, twedtv-fjur men at the hospita].— 


filled: with colonial productions. 
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chant versels, which sailed from. different ports 
of the mother country have arrived here. Be 
assured that 1 will neglect no means of increas- 
jag a prosperity which depends so much upon 
the wisdom and firmness of the administration. 
Government may depend upon the spirit with 
which the troops are animated, upon the una- 
nimity which prevails among the inhabitants, 
upon the vigilance of the magistrates, and upon 
the fidelity with which I shall execute its wishes. 
Health and respect.—ViMaret. 


Paris, Set. 30.—Buonaparté, First Consul of 
the French Republic, and President of the Ita- 
lian Republic, decrees, 


I. Artillery, small arms, and warlike ammu- 
nition shall be ceded out of those now existing in 
the Italian republic.—II. The. artillery now in 
those places belongs to the Italian Republic, to 
the amount of 4,000,000 livres. The mi- 
nister at war of the Italian Republic shall ap- 
point an officer of artillery to superintend the 
dismantling, draw up inventorics, and make 
estimates, in concert with an officer of the French 
artillery, whom the minister at war of the 
French Republic shall appoint.—-1V. All the 
pieces of artillery which shall be ceded to the 
Italian Republic shall be re-cast to the calibre of 
6, 12, 18, and 24lb.; the mortars to § and 10 
inches; and the howitzers to 5 inches 6 lines, :n 
the course of the year 11.—V. The minister at 
war of the Italian Republic shall cause two 
bridges of boats to be constructed, one for the 
passage of the Po, andthe other for the Oglio 
andthe Adige.—VI. Fifteen thousand musquets, 
two thousand pairs of pistols, and two thousand 
carbines, shall be made in the course of the year 
11.—ViI. There shall be an armoury at Man- 
tua, capable of containing 10,000 musquets ; and 
at Pizzighetone, one of 15,000.—VIIL. The 
ministerat war of the Italian Republic is charged 
with the execution of the present decree. 

(Signed) Buonaparié. 


St. Cloud, Oct. 4. 

The Consuls of the republic, on the report of 
the minister of the colonies and the marine, the 
council of state being present, decree,—I. That 
all contravention of the laws and regulations re- 
specttny foreign commerce, &c. in the colonies, 
shall be proceeded upon, and judged. in form as 
follows The proceedings and judgment inthe 
first instance, shall appertain to the ordinary 
tribunals, with a power of appeal, in all cases, 
toa special commission, which: shail ultimately 
decide, The informations shall be made sum- 
marily, and in the way of simple memorials.— 

I, In the district of each captain-general, the 
Commission shall consist of the captain-general, 


the colonial prefect, the ‘commissary of justice, 


or the “grand judge, who shall reciprocally act 
to — other im case of the inability of either 

tend, In other placzs, the commission to 
_. composed of three members of the tribunal 
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“@ppeal, ‘selected for each>particular case, by. 
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the captain-general.— With respect to the island 
of Tobago, the commissian of appeal shall con- 
sist of the captain-general,. the, colonial prefect, 
the first officer of justice, or .of three members 
of the court of admiralty, at the option of the 
captain-general.—-1V. In case of a difference-of 
opinion, that of the president sha!l preponderate. 
—V. The inspector of the marine, or the per- 
son executing the functions of that officer, shall, 
in virtue of his situation, officiate as public 
agent in the said commission of appeal.._The 
functions of Greffier shall be performed by a se- 
cretary specially appointed by the captain-gene- 
ral.—WI. Notwithstanding the above, the an- 
cient laws shall be administered in every thing 
not affected by the foregoing regulations.—V11. 
The minister of the marine and the colonics 
is charged with the execution of the present 
decree, which shall be inserted in the bulleria 
of the laws. | Buonaparié. 


Victor Hugues, Commissary of the Government 
at French Guiana, to the Minister of Marine 
and the Colonies. Dated Cayenne, Oct. 12, 
1802. 

Citizen Minister,—I have the honour-to for- 
ward to you, accounts of the exports and imports 
of Guiana; the former amounting to 1,461,243 
fr. 35 cent. and the latter to 3,021,684 fr. 10 
cent.; the balance is therefore in favour of the 
colony to an amount of 1,560,449 fr. 75 Gent. 
This commerce employsdifty-six vessels, of which 
twenty-two French vessels are destined for the 
mother country, and fully laden; eight have shiled 
for the other colonies, after disposing of a part 
of their cargoes; and twenty-six foreign ships, 
for the most part Anglo-Americans. If you 
compare these statements with those which were 
made previously to the revolution, you ‘will sce 
the capabilities of this colony, with the means of 
culture andimprovement. The advantages pos- 
sessed by the colony will farther conduce to those 
of the mother country, when the government 
shall have given the orders necessary for our en- 
couragement, and suppress a few monopolizing 
houses here, which hold the ‘rest of the twhabi- 
tants in dependence on them, by means of their 
ability to raise or lower the prices of commodi- 
ties of their pleasure.—When a ship comes here 
to. dispose of her cargo, those persons arrange 
matters so well, that she must hive recourse ta 
them to transact her business. This is oné of the 
numerous abuses which it is necessary to destroy ; 
but [think I have succeeded in obviating it. Be- 
sides, several French commercial houses of re- 
spectability appear determined to make comhmer- 
cial and agricultural establishments in this colo- 
ny. I have in consequence mide cectaiti. con- 
cessiuns, which L doubt not will bé attended 
with the utmost success. —Héalth and respect. 

Victor Hugues. 

The Moniteur of the \5th Oct. Contain¥ a very 
long arrété issued hy the. French Consuls on she 
4th, relative to the formation of a miinicipal 
guard at Paris, The arlicles thé fitst tase, 
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which respects the force, organization, and 
gencral.composition of this body, are as follow: 
—I.There shall be raised a municipal guard forthe 
service of the city of Paris. —II. The municipal 
guard of the city of Paris shall consist of 2154 
infantry and 180 cavalty.—I11. The infantry of 
the municipal guard shall form two regiments ; 
tbe one to be employed in the service of the gates, 
and grand barriers, and the other in chat of the in- 
terior of the city.—1V. The first regiment shall 
be divided into two battalions ; one especially ap- 
iated to the service of the gates, and the 
other to that of the grand barriers. That des- 
tined to the service of the interior of the city of 
Paris shall likewise be divided into two batta- 
lions——V. The cavalry of the municipal guard 
of Paris shall form only one corps, to be distin- 
guished by the name of squadron.—VI. None 
can be admitted into the municipal guard of 
Paris, unless he be above 30, and under 45—un- 
less he be 1 metre 651-miHimetres, or 5 feet 1 
inch, old measure; in stature—unless he has serv- 
ed five campaigns in the war of liberty, has 
a military furlough in regular form, and a cer- 
tificate of good behaviour—unless he can read 
and write—and unless he shall engage to serve 
ten years in the said guard.—VII. No person 
can be appointed: a subaltern officer, unless he 
has occupied the same rank in the troops of the 
line, and proves that he has honourably served 
during five campaigns, as required by article 6. 
-—VIII, No person can be appointed a superior 
officer, unless he has obtatned at least the rank of 
captain in the troops of the line, and proves that 
he has served, with distinction, during five cam- 
paigns, as required by article. 6. 
The expense of the municipal guard js 
estimated at 1,268,000 franks or the infan- 
try, and 236,000 for the cavalry, The 
charge is to be defrayed by a rate to be le- 
vied on the department of the Seine. The 
subsistence, cloathing, and equipment are 
the same as that of the troops of the line. 
The men are in like manner subject to mi- 
litary discipline. In addition to the ordi- 
uary service of the police, they are to do 
duty at the theatres, and other places of 
blic amusement, and, upon application 
to the police, to attend as guards at private 
balls and entertainments. | 


Paris, Oct. 15.—Consular Decree of the 11th 
Oct.—There shall be levied in future upon wool- 
lenis in imitation of cottons, from the Levant 
— an iovport duty of one franc.—There shall 
be levied in furure an import duty of 400 franes 
pef quintal upon foreign sword cutlery. —The 
wines of Corsica are put on the same footing as 
those of the’ departments of the Bouches. du 
Rhone, “Of the Var, and of the Maritime Alps, 
and shill pay wpon their exportation to 2 foreign 
marker only franc 50. cents per hogshead.— 


“T He’duties of importation and consumption fixed + 
by the Tariff, No. 1, annexed to the yet of the: 


ote 


tare to be deducted shall be for-clayed sugars, in 
casks 15 per cent. for raw and loaf sugars, coffcc, 
cocoa, and pepper, also in casks, }2 per cent, 
There shall be only 3 per cent. upon coffee, co- 
coa, and pepper, in bags. 
CONDUCT OF MR. C. J. FOX. 


The following iwo Letters are copied from the 
orning Post. They contain some excellent 
remarks; but we cannot insert them without 
observing, that we dissent from almost every 
word, that the writer has uttered IN FAVOUR 
of Mr. Fox, in whose life, moral or political, 
we have never discovered any one act worthy 
of praise. 


TO MR. C. FOXe 


Sir,— A letter to Mr. Fox,” when nota 
personal lampoon, has usually been little more than 
a convenient form and title, for some political 
effusion, which has been thus dedicated to you 
ex officio, as the nominal Jeader of the opposition. 
I hope, Sir, to have at least this one advantage 
over your former public correspondents, thar 
while [ address you exclusively on subjects of na- 
tional interest, 1 shall yet scrupulously confine 
myself to actions and speeches, which are your's, 
and your’s only. In common with the majority 
of our countrymen, and, } would fain believe, 
with alf whose minds have not been distorted by 
political alarm, or sicklied by religious cant, I 
have felt you, Sir, tobe a genuine Englishman. 
We know tliat the original web of your charac- 
ter is English, notwithstanding some foreign 
fancy-patterns; which you may have iicautiously 
suffered tobe worked upon it. I have attr ibuted 
to you, in an eminent degree, a Aealthy under- 
standing, with ettions—if I may dare 
address so bold a Latinism to you, Sir! from the 
influence of whose future writings I hmpe and 
expect, that a pure and native English will once 
again become the taste and fashion of English 
writers. Your honours and your occupations 
as the statesman, and as the leader of a party» 
have never over-stepped and stifled your plzia 
sense, and p'ain feelings, as @ human being. 
Nature appears to me to have distinguished you 
fram other men, not so much. by rare and splen- 
did faculties, as by an unusual portion gf the 
good, which, in a quan.ity, belongs 
men, For these reasons my admiration of your 
character has been without wonder, and, 10 are 
sequence, accompanied with a proportions | 
greater confilence. ~Myattachment too has 
fervent and sincere, but not blind, ooh ye 
partisan, By the clearness with which I ha 
seemed to myself to derect your errors, er M 
the pain and sense of reluctance, with which)! 
detection has been uniformly attended, on 
given evidence to my own mind, that my2¢ 
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© conotice it: in yout public conduct all your 


countcymen have more than a life-interest. As 


© a lover of unsophisticated English liberty, I have 
 . morive to exercise the right. 
much greater, with how much purer a pleasure 
© could 1 turn to your enemies, if the occasion 
F permitted it, and recount the instances of your 
wisdom and integrity ! 


Yet, with how 


The French revolution makes it difficult to 


call up any impassioned attention to the political 


© disputes which preceded it. It has to a wonder- 


ful degree diminished the impression even of 


™ those, who have been contemporary with it. 


\\ hat a tumultuous interest would not the Irish 
Union have excited in this country, if it had 
been attempted fourteen years earlier! The 
languid interest which it did excite (languid, 
compared with the importance and magnitude 
of the event), is‘a fact, not unworthy the notice 
of the philosophical historian. I shall confine 


}rench revolution. 

You welcomed this stupendous event, Sir! 
with the spirit of an Englishman; with a spirit 
which even in its excess was truly English. If 
you shall ultimately appear to have erred, pos- 
tcrity will add more to your heart on this ac- 


count, than it will derract from your sagacity. 


To have hoped too boidly of our common nature, 
isa fault, which all good men have an interest 
in forgiving. As far as the final verdict on this 
part of your character lies with the good, you 
will be tried, Sir! by a jury of accomplices. J 
still Hatter myself, that, the main source of your 
common error will haye. been this—you suffered 
yourself to forget, that the revolutionists were 
Frenchmen. You were, however, Sit! assu- 
redly on the further side of an allowable enthu- 


‘asm, When you pronounced the first constitu-. 


tion of France, ‘¢ a stupeudous monument of 
human wisdom and human happiness.” The 
wish must have been indeed ‘‘ the father to the 
thought,” when youimagined, Sir! that a con- 


- stitution could receive its final and faultless shape 


at one cast ; that the passions of a newly eman- 


| cipated people, and that people. the French, 
| should run at once into the mould, like melted 


p Cres, and hardened in a few hours into per- 
fection. 


The first gust of Jacobinism was sufficient to 


°vetthrow this stupendous. monument, It was 


c’erthrown, the Sovereign murdered, and ail 


rope seemed moving under arms. . For your 


counsels and exertions at the commencement of 


® ‘2s ominous war, and during the whole of its 


continuance, 
and admiration of your Your ef- 
Were proportioned to the a 


that a portion of +t 
Fests upon the wise.and good... We, must be | 
mee ©°™pelled to add, that you 


ou have a just claim on the grati- 


fulness of the 
¢ melancholy event has demon- 


gift of prophecy 


Occasion, and 


rself appear to 
the. frustration of 
istory~=nayy even, the 
cally expetience of . eur _.common ‘Jaye-courts 


have been in part the cause 


oe us, that, in contests of all kinds, it is 
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by no means necessary, that.one party should be . 
in the right, 
wrong. 
well, perhaps, for your country, if 
hadactedon this principle. Butno! The Eng- 
lish ministry were to be attacked at every mover 
ment, and criminated in every measure; and. 
so far, it must be admitted, their own blunders, 
their own lust of innovation, did but too amply 
justify you. 
et, perhaps, practicable, to you, unless the 
French were as regularly defended. 
their conduct was too palpably, too outrageously, 
bad to admit of direct defence, a palliation was - 
attempted; and you manifested at least a wish 
to defend. 
were no parts in your numerous orations, which, 
if extracted, would not appear to contradict this 
statement—but I do assert, Sir, that such was 
the general spirit of your apeesnes, and the fact 
is notorious, that this was the general impression 
which they left on the minds of your country- 
men. 
felt as Gallican.—If your harangues in the 
House of Commons, and at the Whig Club, | 
were to be published under any one title, “7a 
dicia Gallica, is that which, to the feelings of 
a large majority of Englishmen, would best de- 
signate their general contents. Your defences, 
your palliations, your phraseology, would have 
been plainly impolitic and offensive, had they 
been just and precise; and being too often in- > 
correct or overstrained, they were injurious, ta 
vourself, and to the glorious cause which you - 
were pleading, to the cause of peace, of free- 
dom, and of the independence of nations in their 
domestic concerns. Others, both in parliament — 
and out of it, took their tone from you. The ° 
paper, which is devoted to your party, and 
which acts in the strictest conformity ‘to its 
wishes, became, to all intents and purposes, the 
standing counsel for the French government. - 
The prejudices and the good sense of the couns 
try were alike disgusted, and pious and sober 
men every where alarmed. 


More frequently, both are in the 
It had been well for your fame, and 
you, Sic, 


But this did not appear sufficient, 


Where 


I do not mean to assert, that there 


Your language, your sentiments, were 


Similar praise is due to you, Sir! for your 


longand manly resistance to the violences which 
were offered by the late ministers to our laws 
and constitution-—similar praise, and I fear, 
with similar deductions. 
charge you with countenancing the Correspond.~ . 
ing Society. But, did you, or your friends, dis- 
countenance them? Did you, er your friends, - 
speak publicly and’ uniformly with due abhor- 
rence of their principles or proceedings? Did. 
no kind of political courtship pass between these 
English: revolutionists, and the frands of: 
form ? was the policy, let me say rather,’ it 
was.a trick of the associated Jacobins, of petrons 
of ‘revolution. and universal ‘suffrage, this 
country, to represent’ thetnselves ‘from the’ 
infancy of their society, as already numerous 
and-formidable. ‘To be thonght numerous, they - 
was’ one way of becoming 4 


not disposed to 


APY, 


advisedly, and from persdn4l knowlédge of the. 
fict. time; when their fifties would not 
have puzzled a New Zealander’s arithmetic, 
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when a savage might have counted them on his 
fingers, without any occasion for repeating the 
process, it was only in their more modest moods, 
when their travelling agents represented them- 
selves as below a hundred thousand. I believe, 
that this advice was early given them by a man, 
whose talents and attainments ought to have in- 
spired a nobler ambition, than that of becoming 
the leader and tool-master of a London Corre- 
sponding Society. But these men were out- 
witted, by means of their own contrivances. The 
ministers, and the agents of the ministry, echoed 
and re-echoed the: lie : what secret committees 
were eager to hear, and predetermined to be- 
lieve, spies and informers gained a foundation 
for relating, confidentem habemus reum. The 
conspirators themselves admit their numbers, 
and the extent of the conspiracy. The ministers 
wanted a pretext for striking a universal panic 
of property. This vulgar artifice furnished them 
both with the pretext and the means. The 
alarm spread ; and the nation, then infatuated 
‘with loyalty, consented to be clapped under 
hatches in compliment to the audacious lie of a 
faction, which was in truth as contemptible in 
‘numbers and in weight, as it was abominable in 
morals and in principle. Of these facts, Sir! 
you might have easily gained boththe information 
and the proof. Had your eloquence been di- 
rected to the enforcement of them, I dare not 
affirm, that you would have been more success- 
fui; but I am sure, that you would have better 
éeserved success. But alas! the general ten- 
dency of your speeches, was to invalidate the 
charges of ministry against the tenets. and de- 
signs of the English Jacobins, when you should 
have joined hand and heart with the majority in 
the admission and the abhorrence both of one 
and the other. You should have pledged your- 
self, Sir! to public activity in all legal constitu- 
tional modes of suppressing both the men and 
their measures, if the ordinary constables of the 
night should indeed be found inadequate to the 
task, You should have declared, and even to 
satiety repeated the declaration, that you and 
‘your fricnds were both Anti-Gallicans, and 
Anti-Jacobins. You should have made your 
country feel, thet you were indeedse. Tf there 
‘were any honest men in this country infected 
with Jacebinical opinions (and some there were, 
and chiefly from this cause, that they heard the 
notorious enemies of all freedom the loudest in 
the yell against Jacobinism), your speeches, Sir, 
would have been their natural and certain cure. | 
Jt would have been policy and humanity to have 
made'them the antidotés to this delusion. With 
what irresistible strength of argument might you 
not then have contended, that the Jacovins in 
this country possessed neither number nor influ- 
ence’; thatin England they had never been truly 
fotmidable, or if at any time, only during the 
Jacobinical career of Mr, Pitt’s partisans at the 
‘close of ‘the American war; and then for these 
‘two'plain reasons, beeailse the country was un- 
Successful and devraded, and because Jacobin- 
Let a free coun- 
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red your conviction, that all men had ‘politic 
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Jacobinism is the necessary consequence, Al 
men promiscuously, not according to rank or 
propery: but by the superiorty of popular ta- 
ents, and the impulse of superior restlessness, 
will take an active part in politics. And this is 
itself Jacobinism, a political disease, which, in 
certain periods of national danger and by a tran- 
sient operation, may, like other discases, be 
even salutary, and sanative. You might have 
shewn, that even in France the operation of 
Jacobinism would necessarily be transient. In- 
compatible with property, and even with per. 
sonal security, its own absurdities ensured ita 
speedy and natural death, if only we would 
abandon it to its own destiny. By attempting 
violently, and by a war, to precipitate its disso- 
lution, we should unnaturally lengthen out its 
existence, if our arms were victorious ; and if 6 


we were defeated, we should transmute this 
transient fanaticism for visionary liberty intoa 


military enthusiasm, and alarmed by an ephe- 4 
meral frenzy play into the hands of a never-dy- 1 
ing ambition. My language may appear pre- 


sumptuous, the language of a man ridiculously 
forgetful’ of his measureless inferiority to the 
person to whom he presumes to dictate. But 
no, Sir! they are the dictates of mere common : 
sense. ‘That your own prudence did not dictate 
them to your own mind is a matter of regret in. FRY 
deed, but not altogether of surprize. The plain- 
est rules of the game are those which are the 
most frequently forgotten bythe most skilful 
adepts, when heated with the play. The great 
statesman and Roman orator dewailing his own 
blunders, adds—a child, who had quietly over 
looked the game, might have set meright. The 
utmost extent of my presumption is to be that 
child in relation to Mr. Fox. 

Not contented with mere omissions, not con- 
tented with not being the confuter and antagonist 
of Jacobinism, you publicly adopted its most of- 
fensive phraseology, and declared yourse!t at 
Whig Club an adherent to the doétrine of - 
Rights of Man. Ut is possible, Sir, that a very 
innocent meaning may be attached to oe 
words, laxly used. If we allow a little laxity” 
terms, to what form of words may not 20 inn» 
cent meaning be atrached?. But when you 


nd with th 


rights, as by an act of courage, @ 
avowed you were 
ledging an offensive doctrine, you must ote 
derstood, of course, toimply that 
had given the offence. Else why avow eae 
much form and emphasis a tenet which ! aon 
infuriate bigots of Monarchy had 
verted ? L venture, Sir, ro afhrm, and} 
hereafter appear necessary, am 
prove, that berween the acknowledge 
that in all countries both governments seo 
jects’ have duties—duties both to — 
each other, that between this truism oa 
Jacobinical doctrine of the universal we 
right of all the inhabitants of every ¢ at 
the exercise of their inherent sovere:goty, 


is no intermediate: step, no middle 


try'be, oF be supposed ‘to be, in danger ; and | 
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7 opposed the doctrine of universal suffrage, It 


» js srue.—You did so, Sir! What will this prove ? 


No more, I fear, than that you have acted in- 


© consistently; or that you uttered words with- 


© out any previous analysis of their import; or 


: that you juggled with the understandings of 
© the populace, and gratified their feelings by 


© the use of popular words, while in your own 

© sind you had annihilated their obvious sense, 

a and reduced them to a mere truism. Which- 
P cver were the case, you spoke unwisely, 
Sir, and imprudently. Those whom alone a 
) great statesman would wish to conciliate are 
) proud of their rights, indeed, but of rights cre- 
ated by the laws, and modified by property. 
» These men, Sir, would regard the orator who 
/ would persuade them to substitute the rights of 
Sman for their rights, as Englishmen, in the same 

}zht as they would regard.a mad metaphysician, 

® ho should counsel them to burn the writings of 

P their estates, and rest their claims on the de- 
monstrations of Puffendorf or Wolfius. 

» Burt the time arrived, Sir, when all your er- 
FP yors might have been retrieved in one hour, and 
the memory of them have dissolved away in one 
Sreneral sentiment of regard and admiration. 


DH Peace was concluded with the Frencu Re- 


Prustic; and both the spirit and the letter of 


i your predictions received the seal of a complete 


znd final fulfilment. It is natural, Sir, to anti- 
cipate the language and conduct of a favourite 
Statesman on the eve of some great occasion— 
some occasion fitted and prepared by his guar- 
dian genius to call forth the best energies of his 
understanding and his affections. I looked for- 
) ward to the debate on the peace with an anxious 
Pcasure. I described you to my imagination, 
i enforcing, with all your own dignified impe- 
vosity, and witha tenfold weight of argument, 
he grand principles of your edie counsels ; 
Yet cautiously abstaining from all allusion to the 
By counsels themselves, and by a generoussilence pro- 
Be Yoking the whole nation to make them the ob- 
acct: of their deepest regret, the topic of their 

hourly talk, the conversation at the table, the 
g>ez in the market-place ! I described you, as 
that a peace had been concluded at the 
mar c'y first period at which a war had become in- 

just and necessary. 1 seemed almost 
you congratulating the alarmists and the 
Bee'Sading Christians on the restoration of reli- 
and an intense monarchy in France, and 
fe’) with an indignation too restless to endure 
clothing of irony, pourtraying the dreadful 
4 Dition, and undisguised lust of dominion, be- 
re which we had thrown ourselves prostrate. 
you, with all your fervid and search- 

Ss lagi, exposing the holiowness of our boasted 
one, and bringing into the close view of 
‘etrified peace-makets, the enormous, and 
Pacted empire: of the enemy, Yet, never- 
e's, you would give your yote forthe Peace, 
if it continue for a year. only, if only 
there will be time in which the 
2nd just motives of yar may be extricated 
oe that cant of hypocrisy, and. those. ravings 
Which in-the year 1793 im- 
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pelled the ministry to rush into hostilities, ke. 
madmen, and afterwards conduct them, like 
men besotted. There will be a time at least for 


a general forgiveness to pass between all parties. | 


Our mutual errors must needs bring on a mutual _ 
amnesty. And if we are compelled to wage war 
anew, as alas§ who can doubt but sooner or 
later we shall be compelled, we shall wage it 
with one advantage, of almost incalculable im- 
portance, with definite, intelligible, unvarying, 
and dhivefsally admitted motives and objects. 

In the same spirit, Sir! did L venture to an- 
ticipate your consolations to the friends of liberty, 
that if France had now for the first time united 
all sects and all parties in one sentiment of ab- 
horrence and terror, she had now for the first 
time also lost all the semblances of a republic, _ 
and had yielded herself up to an unbridled des- 
potism, without condition or prospect. In the 
same spirit too, giving you credit, Sir! for lane. 
guage, illustration, and arrangement, far, far. 
beyond the scope of my imagination to shadow 
out, I still seemed assured, that I had antici- 
pated the meaning and general purport of your 
peroration. I conceive that it could be go other 
than a generous exhortation to the ministers and 
the parliament, to shew both by public declara- 
tions, and by measures answerable to these de- 
clarations, that the government was no longer 
jealous of the country, that they abjured all fur- 
ther insult of a loyal people ce suspensions of 
the habeas-corpus act, or inquisitorial treason and 
sedition bills; that they looked for vigorous and 
enthusiastic support against the common enemy, 
chiefly from the’ spirit of freedom and of free 
enguiry, confident that the few wretches who 
dared utter or publish the loose principles and 
mock-philosophy of these vile mock-republi- 
cans, would find their. fittest and adequate pu- 
nishment in the contempt and abhorrence of their 


readers. 


I believed, Sir! and still do believe, that sel- 
fish ambition can no longer retain a place in 
A hopes or wishes, that you have long felt, 
1ow possible it is to be a great man without 
place or office. I imagined, therefore, that you 
would have concluded with freeiy offering to mi- 
nisters your vote and your counsels co preserve, 
the peace, while it was possible ; and when war. 
was rendered inevitable, a still higher energy in 
support of that war, and a concentration of 
your intellect and experience to spread your, 
own patriotic enthusiasm among the people, and 
to direct that enthusiasm to the wisest purposes. 
All this, and more than all this, f expected from” 
you, Sir! Your country expected it. And hows, 
Sir! did you meet these expectations > Did you 
utter one word of alarm at’the atrocious ambi- 
tion of the First Consul? One sentiment of pity, 
or indignation at the iron desnotism, under 
which this upstart Corsican had reduced forty . 
millions of your fellow-creatures > Not a sylla- 


‘ble! Nota breathing! You exn ted, Sir, that. 


the war had ended as it ought ro end, gloriqus] “a 
for France, ignominiously for Great Britain | Sia, 
For the spirit of a man and a patrict, you abati- 


‘doned vourself to the low and womankh rel. 
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per, which finds in a triumphant, Did I zot 
tell you so, now?” a pleasure that overpowered 


‘and sunk into oblivion all the dangers and all the 


“disgrace of a whole nation, and that nation your 
‘country ! J am at a loss to determine, Sir, which 
was the greater, the inconsistency or the folly of 
this speech, the impolicy or the unfeelingness, 
It was inconsistent, because you ‘had hitherto 
uniformly contended, that bi and your party 
had spoken the sense of the nation ; that the 
guilt and misconduct rested upon the ministers, 
their adherents, and their creatures ; that every 
artifi¢e had been used to inflame and delude the 
pudlic mind, yet that the success had been only 
‘transient and partial—that the ministry, well 
aware of this, had in every sense shunned exa- 
mination—that they alone were guilty, and in 
the better days of the House of Commons would 
assuredly have met with the punishment due to 
such misdemeanours joined with such rig pee’ 
With what shadow of consistency, Sir, could 
you then exult in the calamity and prostration of 
@ people, on whose guiltlessness you had ground- 
ed, and on which alone you could ground the 
guilt and punishableness of the ministers? Nor 
‘was it less foolish than inconsistent. You must 
Rave known, Sir, that. a peace which had ex- 
changed liberty for empire, that conquests and 
successes which had transformed the victors into 
crouching slaves, with no freedom but to be 
vicious ; no voice but to utter brothelry and 
blasphemy, could not in the eye of reason be 


glorious, or matter of a wise man’s congratulation. 


Frenchmen hold it glorious, it is true ; and you, 
Sir, when you pronounced it glorious for France, 
only proved to your mourning and indignantcoun- 
try, that you thought and felt as a Frenchman ! 
ft was unfeeling, Sir! for your country was de- 
jected, and smarting with her wounds; you 
‘should have poured oil into them, not corrosives. 
Lastly, it was impolitic. Such sentiments must 
tend to alienate from you the affections of your 
countrymén, of all who love their country. And 
though I have long held in suspicion those poli 
tical saints, who deal in no other good deeds 
‘than those of supererogation, yet i must doubt 
whether your sewtiments will win for you the suf- 
frages even of our new philosophers, our philan- 
thropists, our citizens of the world. I conceive 
that even these turn away with disgust from the 
Land of Promise, from this glorified country, in 
which the government is all powerful by military 
vidlence, but weak and sluggish with the laws, 
even those of its own making ; this regenerated 
country, in which the public advocates of civil 
freedom are the most obnoxious criminals, and 
the crimivals not punished, but 
thus, Sir, publicly expatriared your- 
self, nothing remained for you, bur by some 
ect and ceremony, to natutalise your- 
self'in’ yéut new country. You went to France. 
Your-dstensible, and, J believe, true morive, 
Wa" honourabic, and at any less inauspicious time 
Wold have been adeqnate. A man must be 
in Jirerary research, who 
not understand that no. man can examine 
manbicripts for another, ‘in reference to historic 
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cal enquiries. The subject of your history (I 
speak from the general report) is worthy of 
your intellect, and appropriate to the efforts of 
your political life.—If you live to complete your 
plan, [ hope and believe, Sir, that your work 
will instruct and animate your countrymen, when 
your errors will have an interest attached to 
them, chiefly in consequence of your literary 
fame. It has been said, and I think without 
extravagance, that the History of Thucydides 
was cheaply purchased by the long Peloponne- 
sian war, which was its subject.—/ainful as it 
will be for me to return from this digression, | 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of uttering this 
one heart-felt wish :—may your name be dear in 
future ages, as the Thucydides of Great Bri- 
tain! We are proud, perhaps boastful, of the 
names of Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon ; yet I 
dare avow my conviction, that the true honours 
of an English historian lie untouched before you. 
For the annals of our own country this is now 
especially true. I know few books that havemore 
deeply and extensively injured the principles of 
Englishmen, whether moral, religious, or poli- 
tical, than that History of England which alone 
stands in any high reputation. You best know 
it, Sir, to be a perfidious romance, not 2 his- 
tory: the apologist for priest-craft, while it un- 
dermines the first principles, even of naturdl 
religion ; extravagantly sceptical concerning the 
laws, where they have been wantonly broken by 
tyrants, and then only decisive and embittered 
by the breach when the offence has become ne- 
cessary, and the offenders have been patriots! 
often false in the statement, and still more fre- 
quently attaining the purposes of falschood by 
the omission of facts; in reasoning a model of 
the mock-profound, and in stile Irish, Scottish, 
Gallican—any thing but English. Yet, in very 
truth, to write the history of that period which 
you have chosen, without pain and weariness of 
spirit, it would be necessary. to per’ like 
Mr. Hume, the head and heart of an atheiss 
For you will be compelled, Sir, to draw 1 
light, in an almost uninterrupted series, actions 
disgraceful to our country and to human nattre 
You must exhibit vices struggling with victs 
the best ends frustrated by the worst means, diy 
honoured by the basest agents ; lawless and go" 
less tyrants, with the whole regiment of Bry 
for their body guard, and the united prigsthoe 
of the kingdom for their advanced. be 
and, more humiliating than this, 
'forced to shew the persecuted athirst. 
power to persecuts, and the of 
dom stained so indelibly wit treacheryn Pr 
jury, corruption and hypocrisy, as 
semblance of justification even to, the RL 
sions, against which were 
In fine, Sir! you wil] crowd together, 2s 

vast picture, demoniacs and lepers, 
Pool of Bethesda ‘in the fore-ground, 4 
no other caviour than that great educet 
out of evil, whom with master s 
might paint with a countenance of ane ds 
looking down on the group fromthe ay 
heaven, ‘This great history-p:ece 
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ry (I us to hang up in the temple of national humility. 
hy of But you will yourself restore us to our self-esti- 
rts of mation, as Englishmen, by the courage with 
8. your which you will adhere to the cause of liberty, 
work and of course to the natural worthiness of the 
, When human heart; and by the sagacity, with which 
hed to you will detect, and the truly British eloquence 
iterary with which you will heap shame on those so- 
without phists, who have developed the vices of indivi- 
cydices duals, in order to enfeeble the virtues of the 
ponne- species, who have exhibited the depravity of a 
ul as it © singularly corrupted age, as the means, not of 
$s10N, I a deterring us from their vices, but of alienating 
ing this our understanding from the best impulses of our 
dear in own best affections. 

at Bri- | Here, Sir! I would fain close my address to 
» of the you. But so I should abandon the chief pur- 
3 ye l pose, which induced me to this act of apparent 
honours presumption. It is something, however, even 
fore you. to pause, from the painful task of cross-examin- 
sis now ing the conduct of Mr. Fox. Many men, Sir, 
jave more think you worthy to hear praise, I think the 
ciples of saine, and I think still more: I believe you 
or poli- worthy of hearing the truth; and though this 
ich alone appear as rhetorical common-place, and is sus- 
est know picious from the antithetical form of its expres- 
jot, 2 his sin, yet ithas a meaning fora good man; and 
ile tn ul- Te if you should condescend to read this public re- 
of naturel = moustrance, you will feel, that with a zeal, 
ning the We which your habitual encomiasts have neither head 
broken by = orheart to apprehend, Lam, Sir, your friend 
mbittered and well-wisher, ~ EXTHIZE. 
ecome nt- 

patriots! Morning Post, Nov. 4, 1802.] 

more fre 

schood by [iam TO MR: C. J. FOX. 

model ot Now. 9. Sir,~—Unpublished letters and me- 
1, Scottish | Moirs in manuscript have hitherto furnished bet- 
et, in very ter materials for the sceptic, than for the histo- 
riod which nan. The writers who have dealt the most 
reariness 0 largely and ostentatiously in these wares, and 


like whose histories lave boasted the thickest appen- 


an atheist me Cix of original papers, do not stand in the high- 
draw 1000 Tae cst credit among us for good sense or historical 
es, actions 4 credibility. I admit, however, without reserve 
nan scruple, tha: the examination of the MS. 
with vices me formed a sufficient reason for your journey to 
means, (i HRMS Paris; if fora thing so innocent any ‘other rea- 


ss and eon were requisite than that of general curiosi- 
But what has the examijnation of MS. to do 
| ith the levees of Buonaparté, or the dinners of 


cenuness % alleyrand > Dissatisfied with the apologies 
ou wil hich your friends have made, I have sought 
nirst better motive in the resemblance of the 
ans of frets pPresent state of Paris with that of England after 
chery subversion of our commonwealth. For with 
ye his I have been led to believe, that your 
he opp” is to date its commencement. The per- 
strugg-s BRE'l0us influence of revolutions upon morals is a 
which will have therefore become pro- 
Sy with bundly interesting to you, A general imterest 
d, and indeed have excited in every thoughtful 
of but it has become your business, Sir! to 
licence J mcrstand it in detail, That certain fruits are 


it behoves us all tuoknow. The me- 
the Must seek to know, what,parts the 
ng must specifieally affects, ‘whether the blood, 
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the nerves, or the stomach.. He must particula- 
rise the various appearances which the diseased 
organs exhibit, and the symptomatic actions of 
the whole body, both those of sympathy. with 
the part, and those of resistance to the venom. 
This, Sir! [ admit, you could but imperfectly 
learn from books or records. As we anticipate 
the future only by the analogies of the past, so 
can we truly and vividly apprehend the past, 
only by a close observation of whatever is ap- 
parently analogous to it in the present. With 
such changes and deductions, as with the se- 
verest impartiality you must needs make in fa- 
vour of your native country, your residence in 
the metropolis of France will es enabled you 
to paint, from the life, the court, and the fac-~ 
tions under our second Charlies and James. 
Thus, Sir! your history, lke the prophecies of 
holy writ, will have a double sense, and a two- 
fold value. 

After the failure of mad projects in govern- 
ment, and the usual transformation of popular 
lyranny into a despotism, Our ancestors saw in 
England, what you have been viewing in France, 
a truly frightful licentiousness in private life, 
and among public men the most profligate ve- 
nality, the most abject prostration, For the fullest 
survey of domestic depravity any selected or 
commanding point of view was altogether un- 
necessary. You might have seen as much, as 
was useful for your purposes, and more than 

our moral feelings could well endure, and yet 
five remained at Paris, an unnoticed individual. 
In the time of a great plague we may examine 
patients in shiidanee without the trouble ef 
procuring an admission to the public hospitals. 
But to understand the complexion and habit of 
servile and rapacious statesmen, to people and 
invigorate your imagination with pictures, from 
the life, of an upstart despot, and his crouching 
creatures, required more than common opportue 
nities. You thought the knowledge not too 
dearly purchased by becoming the temporary 
courtier of Buonaparté, and the visitor and in- 
timate of Talleyrand. You look forward for 
absolution from the gratitude of posterity, 

This, Sir, is the apology for your conduct, 
with which I attempted to satisfy my own 
mind. But I fear, that neither you, nor your 
friends, nor the Public, will, admit it either as 
the truth, or as fit to be the truth. You would 
condemn a man’s religious morals as un warranty 
ably lax, who should be guilty of idolatry in: ore 
der to make a drawing ot the idol. It is utterly 
repugnant to the plainness and generous honesty 
of your nature to receive with every appearanc 
of esteem and gratitude all possible favoursjan 
attentions from base men, merely that you might 
be able more livelily to display the colour and 
quality of their baseness, | must look elsewhere 
for more justifiable motives. Was it the ate 
testation of the American ambassadors in Favoug 
of Citizen Talleyrand’s integrity, which induced 
you, Sir! to honour him with your acquain« 
tance? The purity, of his domestic morals was 
it? or his consistency, in his religious and sacers, 
dotal character ? Was it the First Consul’s ex- 
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ploit at Jaffa, which has entitled him to the re- 
spect of the friend of humanity ? or was it the re- 
establishment of the slave trade, and his truly 
Corsican faith to the blacks in St. Domingo, 
which have recommended him by any bond of 


oh to the grieat friend and advocate of | 
the 


unhappy Africans? Was it his message to 
the legislature, his purgation of the tribunate, 
his terror and hatred of free discussion by the 
press, his contempt of popular elections and re- 
resentative governments, his jealousy of trials 
y juries, his system of espionage, the articles 
respecting the police in his Milanese code, his 
deportation (or what in plain English, we should 
call the kidnapping) of untried patriots, or his 
incarceration of Touissaint less from political 
motives than from personal envy to a hero, in 
difficulty and splendour of vat? and in true 
dignity of character, infinitely his superior ?>— 
‘Was it any, or all of these things which have re- 
commended him to the Man of the People? Or 
was it his ambition, his interference in the go- 
‘vernments of Holland and Switzerland, and his 
desperate attacks on the independence of Ger- 
‘many, which have pleaded his cause with the 
‘Engiish statesman? Was it the wish to conso- 
Hdate his usurped power by giving him conse- 
quence in the eyes of a vain and light people? 
Or was it merely humanity—a desire to allevi- 
ate the pangs of the indignant French patriots, 
‘by giving them an example of voluntary homage 
‘in an English patriot. A free-will offering of 
‘penetration from the leader of the English op- 
position. I take shame to myself for address- 
ing Mr. Fox in a strain of irony. It is indeed 
the natural language of indignation ; and that 
indignation, Sir, is itself both the effect and a 
proof of the attachment and reverence with 
‘which I had hitherto contemplated you. But 
“IT recall myself to a calmer moed; will at- 
tempt, in plain and direct argument, to convince 
you, Sir, that the reason which has been assign- 
ed for your conduct in this instance, and which, 
I fully believe, was the sole cause of that con- 
‘duct, is not a sufficient reason that it ought not 
to have influenced, that it does not justify you. 
You had received the most distinguished ho- 
“nours and attentions in France: it was expect- 
‘ed by the First Consul that you should solicit a 
enter interview with him; and you could 
ot endure to inflict pain, or to act wich rude- 
ness. According to the customs of courtesy be- 
tween man and man youcou!d not help doing as 
Phe did. This is the sum of the apology, for 
“that ‘your conduct needed an apology, your 
warmest friends have admitted. Now, Sir, the 
honours which you received on your Arrival in | 
France, and during the various stages of your 
“journey t6 Paris, were either by the command of 
‘the First Consul, or not” If not, you owed the 
‘return fo'the spirit of freedom thar still lingers 
country; and the proper re- 
ttn would teh been to have shewn your con- 
dnd abhorrenée of the man who had gain- 
“ed is victories by the ‘enthusiasm which the spi- 
fitof freedom alone inspired, and then abused 
“the gloty end power whieh those yictories ‘con- 
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ferred on his name, to extinguish that spir; 
subvert that freedom. But, if these ce 
were ordered by the First Consul, you were as. 
suredly, Sir, blameable in making your purpo. 
ses so notorious, and in thereby exposing your. 
self to the difficulty and the dilemma. If you 
would have felt it painful to have refused the 
attendance at Buonaparté’s levee, you ought to 
have considered that pain as a fit expiation 0 
the fault and imprudence which alone could 
have occasioned the refusal to be painful. You 
complied with the customs of courtesy between 
man and man, but this was not an affair be- 
tween man and man. I trust that you would 
fee] yourself humiliated if you believed that 
Buonaparté had any sincere esteem or attach- 
ment for you.—Such attachment for you could 
only have arisen from his belief that you had 
been the enemy of your country, and the patron of ” 
his ambition. It was a mere trick of policy—a low f 
| attempt to persuade Frenchmen that their des- 
pot was attached to the cause of liberty by the 
honours ostentatiously paid by him to its most 
celebrated advocate; and to win from your ho- 
mage, an apparent proof, that the most undoubt- 
ed zealots for the rights and freedom of man- 
kind, regarded him with sentiments of conii- 
dence and attachment. We ali know the arti- 
fices, which impostors use to procure themselves 
to be noticed in public by some man of rank and 
character, the importance, ‘which they attach to 
such notice, and thé uses, they afterwards make 
of it. Would you, Sir! think it any justification 
to an English nobleman, who should walk arm 
in arm with a swindler at-Margate, or Brighton, 
knowing him to be -so—would. you think it 
justification, if the nobleman should say, that the 
man had behaved with ltaborious attention and 
civility, and that it would be uncourteous not ( 
notice him ; and, that it weuld wound and mortify 
the poor man, if he refused to doit? And, what 
Sir! is that man, who has availed himself of 7 
military fame, bought for him by the soldiers ¢ 
liberty with’ rivers of blood—who has. availed 
himself of his own professions of republican ea 
thusiasm—to institute a military despotism? We 
will not call him a swindler, Sir! The vocadu: 
lary of crimes is too rich in appropriate terms 
to lead us into the temptation. But, if 
lieve of Buonaparté, what ninety-nine 1 6 
hundred of your countrymen think oy a0 
justified in believing of him, you must te 
analogy to be strict, whatever becomes © ‘at 
term. And, if, Sir! you believe ace 
and have solid reasons for your belief, yo ae 
bring home news indeed from the pro 
and you owe it, Sir! to peace, a 8 q 
rity, to publish the news as widely and 26 

as ible. 
examining the reason assigned 26 the 
fication of any action, the’ weight, we ay be 
bute to it, must depend on the ee of tht 
sence, on the importance or of 
reasons in ! 
scarcely” produce a shew of ineqe i 


there nothing to weigh against ite 
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fly up, and strike against the beam, when we 

utin the counter-weights! I have examined 
the reason, why you paid, and repeated, your 
act of homage to the First Consul. I will now 
enumerate the reasons why you ought not to 
have done it. 

Your absence from the court of our own sove- 
reign is the misfortune of your country, but no 
dishonour to yourself, But to repay yourself 
for the deprivation by the honours with which 
you were received, at the levee of the man, who, 
a few weeks before, had been the public enemy 
both of your sovereign and the country—to ap- 
pear in the first rank of favour at the court of 
the mock republic of France, when you could 
not, or would not appear at the palace of the 
king of Great Britain.—O, Sir! 1 seem to feel, 
that this was not delicate, not worthy of Mr. 


» Fox. Tocompare small things with great, it 


was in the spirit of Coriolanus, not Camillus; at 
all events, you should have waited till the am- 
bassader from France had appeared before your 
sovereign, or some of the generals, or French- 
men of rank and importance had paid their ho- 
mage to the representative of the Majesty of our 


© country. Political. contests, and personal in- 
» juries, may pardonably make a patriot sore and 


indignant, while he remains at home, may par- 
donably inspire a certain portion of personal dis- 


© like: but, ina foreign land, I have always felt, 


and always understood, that party animosities 


» cease to. have existence in the breast of an En- 


gishman. He no longer knows the names of 
Whig or Tory. His king becomes an abstrac- 
tion in his mind, around which his best feelings 
gather. It is the particular man no longer: it 
is the majesty of his country. What Mr. Fox 
could not receive in Engiand, he ought to have 
been too proud a patriot to have condescended 
to receive in France. 

Secondly, Sir! let me revert to the offensive 


terms (be they right or wrong, that they were 


offensive to the country is a notorious fact), per- 
mit me, Sir! to revert, however reluctantly, to 


B the effusive words, in which you exulted in the 
B® conclusion of the peace, because it was glorious 
fe ‘or France, and disgraceful to Great Britain. 
Se Had this speech met with nothing in your after 
@ Conduct answerable to it, though it cannot be 
me **cused, it might have been pardoned. 
7 who speaks with warmth and rapidity, will 
me often express ideas in the very moment of their 


A man 


conception, and will have conceived them in 


me “Msequence of mere verbal associations. In the 
me nds of wise and good men these Tirade: pass 


forthat which they are—a precipitancy of the 
organs of speech during a momentary lapse of 
in this instance your 
riends might have had the courage, Sir! to in- 


me *¢rpret your words, as simply signifying, that 
tox had forgotten himself. But you went 
ence Sir! and submitted to receive such ho- 
ie) C'S from the recent arch-enemy of your coun- 


as perhaps it did mot beseem any subject, to 
his individual capacity, In the eyes | 
vies ae Sir! you appeared to receive your, 
Your hire.——Whatever charitable Beith 
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I may keep alive in my own heart, I confess, 
Sir! that I have not the courage to maintain a4 
gainst your antagonists, that your intended jour- 
ney to i*rance was not present to your mind at 
the moment in which you uttered those words, 
In England they excited indignation, in France 
alone they made you popular.—You hastened to 
the scene of your popularity, even as an actor 
after a perilous rant turns round on his heel from 
the persons of the drama, and facing the gal- 
leries, received the thunder of applause from 
that quarter, at whose hearts and understaud- 
ings the speech had been exclusively levelled. 
Conscious, Sir! of the incompatibility of such a 
motive with your real character, you may de- 
spise these appearances. But, Sir! in a public 
man, a contempt of appearances is want of good 
sense, want of an appropriate virtue. Tu a cer- 
tain extent, even our inward feelings have less 
of reality than our appearances : for they belong 
less to the external world, and act less upon. our 
fellow creatures. If this be the case with all 
men, much more then with you. You have lost 
the right, Sir! to act as a common individuaj. 
It is, perhaps, one of the defects of your charac- 
ter, that in your habitual feelings you are not 
sufficiently aware of your own importance, and 
of the duties which it imposes upon you. 

Sir, it is afirmed, and has remained uncon- 
tradicted, that your private intercourse with the 
First Consul has not been confined to a single 
interview: and it is, I suppose, not to be doube- 
ed that you have more than once artended at his 
public levee.—This fact, if fact it be, annuls al- 
together the apology deduced from * the laws 
of courtesy between manand‘man.”’ Your name 
and your authority have drawn over to Paris, 
and to the consular levees, a cluster of your 
parliamentary friends. At Icast ithas embodied 
them: ithas given the form and semblance of a 
band to a number of gentlemen, who might 
otherwise have appeared as scattered individuals. 
This too is only an appearance, Sir! but it is 
an offensive, an unworthy appearance. Ir looks, 
Sir! as if you, and your friends, had felt the 
want of court favour as a heavy deprivation: as 
if rather than not receive the caresses of a go- 
vernment, you would condescend to accept them 
from apostacy and usurpation, from the. ex-bi- 


shop of Aucun, and the grateful é/ewe of the di- 
rector, Barras. The group of Englishmen who 
have appeared in their different insignia to do ho- 
nour to Buonaparté, before any one Frenchman 
of rank had appeared at the court of St. James’s, 
and who have contributed their best efforts te 
confirm the despot in his pernicious, yet plausi- 
ble faith, that he has humbled the pride of Ba- 
tain, and decided at length the puint of prece. 
dence between the rival countries——this grou 

of degenerate Englishmen (though indeed tothe 
honour of, that. name the greater number have 
been Scotchmen and Irishmen), this group, Sir ! 
will derive no authority or sanction from your 
example ; but each component of it will. shoot 
forth his portion of dark rays (the tenebriggsi 
Radii of Paracelsus) to cover you wuh a baseness 


not your own., country will, trust, ne~ 
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ver forget their names. A monarch’s favour , made use of the following words, which érite 
“ought to bring with it new places, and new titles. | fortn the articles, which we here-insert Srom th 
better appellation can the whole party | Moraing Post: 
be known, than that of Buonaparté’s Courtiers ? ; 
And you, Sir! you will no louiger remain bald of A 
of place or title. —You will be his Lord Cham- | not suffer any cry so factitious as 
Derlain for foreign affairs !—My mind involunta- | « alition of a certain number of eieins frogs 
rily reverts to questions which have already been | « cry set up with a design of sellin theocork 4 
‘examined even to satiety, But at this moment | hundred more of their sheets vi for ang 
the reasons assigned for your conduct appear idler | « other equally mean and interedied Sui — 
‘to me than the talk of a dream. Good Heaven, | « impose itself on me as the opinion rr Sie 9 
‘Sir! what Circean cup transformed you into the | ple of England. Ido the 
‘deader of such a pack? And made you first in | « pation to be as much for peace as it was at fe 
this‘vile chace ? Was it, Sir! because he was | conclusion of the treaty. Peace, it is truc, hi 
‘Master in the manufactory, in which you were | « been often sacrificed to the ambition of bid. 
head journeyman, or foreign agent—the manu- | « yiduals; but a war, engaged in for the pur- 
factory of this gloomy and ominous war-peace ? | « pose of gratifying the ambition of newspapers, 
Or rather, was it because this Czsar in all things, | « would be not only unparalleled in history, but ' 
but genius, noble birth, and fearless clemency, | « founded on the basest cause that imacination 7 
had dared take the votes of his soldiery, as an | « gan suggest.”—[23d November.] ri 
army? Was it, Sir! on this putrid train of old ns : 


tra36 


Gespotism that you opened out? Or was it, Sir! 
because some of your fellow-courtiers had pro- 
cured themselves to be presented at St. James’s, 
purposely and solely tu enable them toappear at 
the levees of Buonaparté ? And were you pleas- 
ed, Sir! to see your sovereign degraded thus 
into a mere gentleman-usher to this low-born 
Corsican ? 
~~ You have long been aseceder, though not very 
strictly or uniformly, from your duties as a mem- 
ber of the legislature. It has been a measure 
concerning the propriety and good policy of 
which your warmest friends have been divided. 


** J again say, that I am as anxious as any man 
“* in this House to preserve the spirit of the coun- 
“* try, and the best way to preserve that spirit is 
“ not to.engage in war without necessity, and to 
avoid those unmdnly libels which both in and 
“ out of parliament are too frequently levelled at 
“‘ the French government. Those libels, J know, 
“are much talked of and reprobated in France; 
‘“* though I also know there are many philoso- 
‘¢ phical minds, both in that country and this, 
“‘ who look at this war of words with the ut- 
“* most contempt, but yet I should prefer it to 
“ any other species of warfare. Let the Moni- 
“teur and the Morning Post, the Times, and 


hi rte {it required indeed all the warmth of friendship | « the Argus, go on in their hostile Jenguage, it 

8 ei to entertain a doubt on so palpable. a point.) | « js easier to be endured than a war of bayonets 

Very larely vou re-affirmed your intention of} « us, however, consider, atthe very moment 

i f ¥ 4 rsevering in this secession. If you shall here- ! «« we have sent an ambassador to the French go- 

after attend your duty in parliament, your cha- | « yernment, eminently qualified to maintain that 

he racter will therefore not stand clear of the char- | «« honourable character—when the representa- 
xf ges of lightness and inconsistency.—But attend, | « tive of our covercign may be now, perhaps | 
ee Sir! you must. Secession now will be infamy. | « making his buw, or performing tle accustom- 

it You have jong been styled our Demosthenes. | « ed ceremonies in the presence of the First 4 

f : But hereafter, if you withdraw yourself from the | « Consul of France, is it decent, is it dignified, 

i ase counsels of yout country, you will be the | « that the members of this House should be a 

ylishmen, the Demosthenes withthe sore throat ! | « answer purpose, unless it is wished to keep 

f emosthenes, muffled and mute! He could not | « up a spirit of perpetual hostility. This I shill ’ 
take any part in the debate concerning the | « ever deprecate,”—[ November] 

Great King; for the Great King, the enemy of 


Athens, had become the friend and patron of the 
Athenian orstor and statesman. 
. With a true and fervent wish, that your re- 
turn to England may clear away all these clouds 
that have gathered round your good name, even 
though your full and most honourable acquittal 
should bring an odium on myself for the present 
bold be my witness! most unfac- 
tidtis) address to you. 
Fremain, Sir, 
Post, Now: 7. 


our humble well-wisher, 


EXTHSE. 


“Mr. Fox £avi ng returned from Paris, and! 
his seat in parliament, which opened on’ 
the 93d of Nowember, made two speeches, one on 
the aid the other om tht 24ih, ix which be 


[ Morning Post, Nov. 27 J 
As Mr. Fox has been out of England, 3 
owns he has not read many of the London er 
papers; and as he has censured them for oo 
they have said respecting france; more part 
larly as he has censured egy) by sant 
hope that an explanation Of our conduct e 
sentiments may be given, without subjecting t 
to the charge of a disposition to attack Mr. ‘bat 
We must, therefore, state in our defence : 
we have said nothing in regard to France ™ 
we were not bound to state upon the printf 
Mr, Fox has inculcated; and that 
error, he alsois to blame. Ever since the ms 
of August, when we understood aa 
made by the French government 10 
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freedom of the British press in discussing the 
affairs‘of France, an attempt avowed in the of- 
ficial journal, the Moniteur, we have been par- 
ticularly alive to the proceedings of the consular 

overnment, eager to assert and maintain this 
hens rather than to yield it up by our prac- 
tice, by a silence on the ambition and aggrandise- 
ment of the Chief Consul, whose conduct, since 
that period, has but too amply afforded occasions 
for the exercise of the liberty we possess; so 
amply, indeed, that we presume Buonaparté 
foresaw the general indignation his conduct 
would excite, and was desirous of previously si- 


© lencing the only voice in the world which dare 


speak out truths respecting his designs, as a ne- 


| cessary preliminary totheir execution. In thus 


exercising this privilege, we only followed the 
counsel Mr. Fox gave at the Whig Club last 
June, when he advised exertions in defence of 
the declining freedom of the press in this coun- 
try. But in the discharge of this duty, we have 
not been betrayed into any calumny or expression 
upon which we can look back with regret. 
Knowing the fierceness with which Buonaparté 
insisted on silencing the English press, and 
knowing the desire of our government to con- 
ciliate the great Consul, as far as decency and 
the laws would allow them, we have weighed 
every word we have inserted with as much cau- 
tion as if it had been said of our best ally, or 
even of the British government itself; and we 
have considered what might, and what might not, 
Subject us to a prosecution. Here again we act- 
¢don Mr, Fox’s, authority. Arc the commence- 
ment of the late war, he called most of the mo- 
narchs of Europe despots. There were, ‘the 
| Cespot of Prussia,’’ * the despot of Russia,” and 
“the despot of Austria.” There were, the 
pcrowned despots,” combined despots,”’ 
‘cagued against France, &c. Now, as these cx- 
pressions were repeated by this paper in the 
tace of the lare administration, certainly not the 


country, fighttng in the same cause with our- 


2 psclves, we have thoughtit allowable to call Buo- 


perte adespor also, By a despot, we under- 

B ‘snc 1s meant a sovereign whose will is law, or, 
to use a softer expression, an arbitrary monarch. 


Uses pews mildly, and for the good of his 


& A cespot may be the most amiable of princes, if | 
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berries, With theo view, we are vary angio 
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so we have not used any expression for which 
Mr, Fox has not afforded a precedent, nor said 
one word, that we would not say of any British. 
government that deserved to be so spoken of. 
We called.the Irish government a despotism, 
and not only adespotism, but ferocious despotism, 
and this we said during the rebellion. We 
know that if a spirit of persecution prevailed, 
the freedom of the press might be crushed; bur 
in its fair exercise, we do not merit the title 

“ Libellers’’ for the comments we have made 
on the French government; and we are sure, 
if Mr. Fox had read this paper constantly, he 
would not have cast on us such an imputation. 
If we were disposed to retort the charge, we 
might ask, why all this tenderness about France? 
W hy is not France to be spoken of as freely as 
Mr. Fox spoke of the hereditary monarchs of. 
Europe? France assumes to herself an Imperial 
station. Buonaparté calls Europe the western 
nation, and France the great nation of thar west- 
ern nation. With the exception of Britain and 
Russia, France has, in fact, exercised a sovereign. 
authority over Europe, and her object is to bring, 
this country equally under her controul. Upon the 
principle, therefore, that itisour duty to examine 
the proceedings of our own government, it is our 
duty to examine those of France, Upon this prin- 
ciple we say, evenif every man did not feel the 
welfare of Britain deeply concerned in almost 
every step which France rakes. This, it may be 
answered, applies to her external relations only, 


_and that we have no. right to censure her inter- 


nal institutions. Here, again we have Mr. Fox. 
for our authority in contradicting such an opi- 
nion. One of his most favourite toasts at public 
meetings has been ** The cause of Liberty all 
over the world.”’—-Now surely we are not t@ 
understand this toast to mean, the cause. of liv. 
berty all over evcry other part.of the world ex~ 

cept France ?—In drinking such a toast an kn+ 
glishman first looks at home: there he finds. lie 


tiost favourable to the liberty of the press, and | berty, though short of what he wishes to enjoy, 
B® * they were used of sovereigns, the allies of this ; Then travelling onward in imagination to go ail. 


over the world, the first place he meets is France. 
Does he find liberty there? No: but then, acy. 
cording to Mr. Fox, we must not look at France. 
for fear of provoking a war. We may travel all 
over the world withour good wishes in behalf of 
liberty; but we must not go into France. Prussia 
is a despotism; Austria is a despotism; Russia 
is adespotism ; but touch on France, and thea 
Mr. Fox says, “ look nct at her’? (we quoteshis 
words, used within these six months), ** bug 
‘* look at home : it istoo much the fashion to rai. 
‘© at every thing: in, France; butlet us look ag 
our own constitution before we talk of :théslae, 
very of other counrries,”’ Thus we find shis, 
very generous wish for the success of the cause, 
of liberty all over the world, must.not travel oup 
of England, for fear. it shoald get into. Bran 
and there-fail ‘n love. with our own instirusion 
We are desirucs of direttitig the chief attengion 
dfithe people to the preservation of our 


they should make the tour of the continent, 
inspartictilat, that*they “shottid ‘cakes trip Inte 
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some years ago was, * May revolutions never 
cease till despotism is extinguished.”’—This 
toast, wefear, will, in future, be regarded by 
Mr. Fox as a direct invitation to an insurrection 
in France. For if it be true that the French go- 
vernment is a despotism, then the wish for over- 
throwing despotisms, emanating from this coun- 
try; must fall foul of France first, as she is the 
Hirst in the way; or, if that despotism must be 
viewed as sacred, then wil! it become a bulwark 
protecting all other despotisms, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, &c. against the torrent of licentiousness, 
which the French papers have lately told us 
flows out of this country, endangering the exist- 
ence cf every regular government. And then 
what becomes of Mr. Fox’s toast of ‘‘ The cause 
of liberty allover the world That the French 

overnment is a despotism, or something very 
Tike one, we think Mr. Fox will not deny. We 


have heard, and we believe the fact, as it agrees 


with the language of M. Orto in this country, 
and of all the members of the consular govern- 
ment in France, that Buonaparté said to Mr. 
Fox, it was happy for England she could allow 
of so much freedom, but that a military govern- 
ment was absolutely necessary in France,” To 
which Mr. Fox replied, and the sentiment was 
such as we might have expected from his manly 
spirit—“‘ That country is in a most deplorable 
situation, which finds it necessary to submit 
to a military government.” 

From this statement, we contend, that we 
have said nothing more respecting the late con- 
duct of France than the events that have occur- 
red, and the principles inculcated by Mr. Fox, 
required we should say; that we have spoken 
of the proceedings of France in no harsher or 
more libellous terms than Mr. Fox spoke of our 
allies in 1793, or than we speak of the proceed- 
ings of our own government, which deserves cen- 
sure [the paragraph said to have stimulated to 
the assassination of the Chief Consul, did not ap- 

any daily newspaper; | that if we have 
bbelled the Chief Consul, the courts of law are 
open to him for redress, and there he may find 
it, as the kings of England, France, and Russia, 
have done; that we will not purchase peace, by 
surrendering the freedom of discussion in this 
part of Europe, where alone it exists; the more 
especially, as this is the only weapon that can 
be wielded with effect, in opposing the ambition 
and despotism of a man, whe aims at the domi- 
nion of the world, to which the power of this 
country is the greatest, we may say, the only 
obstacle. The moment the freedom of discussion 
is restrained in this country with regard to 
France, more than with regard to our own and 
other governments; from that moment we may 
date toy period at which Great Britain becomes 
a province of the French republic. We write 
not.for Frenchmen, but for Englishmen. Let 
Buonaparté: prohibit the circulation of our pa- 
persiim France; he has aright to do so if. he 
pleases, no one disputes his right; but we 
trust he will never be able to put seals upon the 
presses of the gy sme newspapers, or to send 
their editors to Cayenne, without detgning to 
sell them the reason. 
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the French republic. Another popular toast’ 


bee 

‘fore? That bursrof mdignation sufficient 
the sense his error, and his soreness whe 


We have said thus much to shew, that if Mr- 
Fox had been truly informed of the publications 
in this paper, he never would have complained 
of them. In our paper of Monday we propose 
to discuss how far our language has a war ten- 
dency; and whether Mr. Fox or the Morning 
Post be the best informed with respect to the 


disposition the people of England entertain to- 
wards France. 


[ Morning Post, Nov. 30.] 


In reply to Mr. Fox's charge, of the libellous and 
warlike tendency of the articles in this paper with re- 
gard to France, we, on Saturday, endeavoured to shew 
that, in censuring the despotism of the French Govern- 
ment, we acted precisely on the principles of liberty 


he has inculcated.. How it happened that he used a ; 
harsh, but just, language, in speaking of the despo- ° 


tism of Prussia, the despotism of Austria, &c. while 
those states were our allies, fighting with us in the 
same cause; and that he now uses a mild and concili- 
ating language, when speaking of the despotism of 
France, suspected of being the most implacable and 
dangerous enemy of this country, remains for him to 
explain. We have acted on principles, and principles 
apply equally to all despotisms; whether crowned or 
consular, 

We are accused of calling for war.—When the 
terms of the preliminaries of peace were known, we 
censured them on these grounds :—First, That the ob 
jects of the war, as far as related to principles of civil 
society, humanity, religion, &c. were not obtained, 
even according to the declarations of the authors of the 
war themselves, who of course were the best judges. 
Second, That the objects of the war, as far as related 
to power and extent of territory, were not only not 00 
tained, but that point was left most alarmingly worse 
by the peace than it was found bythe war, The va 
nisters who concluded the peace, and the majority Wh0 
voted for it, were the party who supported the wari 


we, therefore, attacked them, for having held out 4 


lofty ex tions tothe country, and for having aban- 
thereby avowing, that they had 
failed in their designs, or that the objects for whic . 
had expended our blood and treasure were not - : 
pursuing. We charged them 
ce disgraceful, when comp with Ln 
above all, we charged them with 
left France in possession of such gigantic powsls = 
this country could not view it, and enjoy am 
mind. We deplored the terms of the peace 08 
ground, and we carried along with us the gener ot 
pathy. Mr. Fox, on the contrary, ¢xp - 
at the monstrous aggrandisement and 


tunes of his country, and the exalt 
French Republic. We censured hisconduct 
time (October 1801); he himself he 


of France, shewed that he had been tavght *° 
stand the high offence which his al 
in October 1801, ghich 
friends of this country. —Where was the 
occasioned that bufst of indignation on The sett 
when he spoke at the Shakespeare-Taverm 
n 


touched upon. With regard to the meee 18019 
France, he will therefore allow that, 


. ter thas 
we und:rstood the public sentiment ar bet 
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q did. Such was our condyct on the conclusion of, the 


sd preliminary peace. But with whatever grief or dis- 
=) gust we looked at the terms of the treaty, still, under 
® all circumstances, we thought even such a peace was 


a preferable to a war which must have been continued 


© without hope or attainable objects, but not withour 


great sacrifices and imminent dangers. Hence we sup- 


4 ported the peace itself, as peace, notwithstanding the 
at censure we cast On the terms of the treaty, and the 


= misconduct of those who had reduced us to such a situ- 


Wy ation.—We hoped that as France was powerful she 


would display the spirit of moderation and peace with 
= which she soearnestly declared she was possessed, and 


held owt 
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thar the English press is a monster which must be de-' 
stroyed ; that England should have no conneXion with 


can unite this count 
cel out Germany, and ravage Switzerland with the tame 
acquiescence of mankind ; of course she will be encou- 
raged to proceed in her ambitious career. It she sées_ 


the English people are asleep, will she not “ snatch they 
glorious golden opportunity of accomplishing her de, 
signs? ** Contemptible” as Mr. Fox thinks the Eag- 


the Continent, &c. be tamely submited 06; if France 
and unite that country, can pat- 


. 


that England is not only at peace with her, but that’: 


© which formed but too just a ground of apprehension. 


was co be made'to prohibit the English press 


© that time and circumstances would remedy the evils 


: But when we found last summer, that, so far from 
| this spirit of moderation and peace being the guide of 
"her actions, she attempted to stifle. the freedom of the 
E press in this country; united Piedmont, the Italian 
mRcpublic, dictated to Germany, to Holland, over-ran 
witzerland, and domineered, or attempted to domi- 
pacer, over al] Europe; when we saw her every month 
» adding some new principality to her own enormous do- 
Bpinions, breaking down all our friends (the houses of 
"Austria, Orange, &c. have not been indemnified agrec- 
* to the terms of the treaties of Luneville and Ami- 
pens), while she was raising up and strengthening her 
Pew dependents ; when we saw by the language of her 
journal, which, if not official language, is un- 
Moultedly the language of her government, that an at- 


Brom speaking of her rapacity and oppression in the 
Berms which Mr, Fox had taught it to speak of all in- 
when we saw the design avowed of excluding 
nation from the Continent, our government libelled 
the most outcageous manner, our King accused of 
pe sination! When we saw ail this, and much more 
. all this, were weenot bound to speak in terms of 
“ignation of the conduct of the French Government ? 
cre we to kneel down before “the Envoy of God,” 
pe’ ’ our eyes to his misdeeds, and lick the dust off his 
tor having given us peace?» While the freedom of 
press exists, as settled by Mr. Fox, we will never 
guilty of such bateness, of such treason to our coun- 
| . Bur even of those outrages upon the rights and 
pecings of this Nation, upon the independence of Eu- 
yc, and the liberties of mankind, we spoke in lan- 
 *S¢ NOt more severe than we thought the law would 
ety, every word being considered with a reference 
h,_'osecution, and of course many things we rejected, 
wae we did not speak in language so severe as 
=. | °% spoke of other powers, our allies, fighting 
. behest the same causey whose only offence was, 
fighting against France. 
admitting that the language, though within the 


: aud justifiable on che authority of Mr. Fox’s for- 
Peeches, was calculated to irritate France, still 
it tended to eye awar. TheEnglsh 
tannot prohibit. new, publications, 
to the laws, and sberefore is not se- 
whilethe French Governtnent, by: 
a laa” every paper in the least obnoxious to it, with- 
<*> but, by a mandate, is responsible for all that 


hence, whatever might be irritation of 
Chief Consul,:she could not blame the English Go-. 
he thought it should alter the consti- 
ithe Buty if the conduct of France, 
‘Paragenphs m the Moniteur, deserve censure, 
asure provoke a war, or to ensure 


Surely it as Calcnjate 
d to-promvte peace on the 
me P'rctnle, that to be secu: of peace we must be 


ions of the AMeniseur, | 


It the. 


lish newSpapers, they may serve the purpose of a scare- 
crow, in frightening birds of prey from their country. 

A strong band of thieves is often deierred from com- 
mitting robbery, by seeing that one weak man has his 
eyes upon them. A little dog is esteemed the best 
guardian of a house at night, as, however “ contemptible”*” 
he may be in point of strength, he has the quickest car 
and makes the most noise, All that we wish todo is, 
to occupy this sort of humble station. We wish ra' 
shew France that we have our eyes upon her, and that 
though we cannot prevent her from pillaging Switzer~ 
land tor instance, at least we can alarm the neighbywr= 
hood, and put them on their guard against thievesé 
We wish to keep our countrymen alive to their dan- 
ger, that, by skewing France they are not blind to her 
conduct, they may deter her from attempting her 
tricks upon ourselves at least. We made peace be- 
cause we no longer had an attainable object in the war ; 
‘because France was too powerful to leave us a hops of 
making an impression on her European empire, and all 
other impressions had been made till we were tired of | 
them; let us now shew Franee, by the spirit her pro- 
ceedings have raised in our people, that if she will go 
on and provoke a war, this country, as one man, will 
rise with vengeance against her. Let her see that we 
are powerful like herself, not only in common resour- 
ces for war, as she may be, but in that source of all 
other resources, the spirit of the people. The resources * 
of the country, however much they may have been 
impaired by the war, are still equal to the greatest €f- ' 
forts, should a case of necessity arise. Lf the people of 
France had any influence over their government, not ” 
to say such an imfiuence as the people of England have, ° 
and if they were so fearful of war as Mr. Fox would” 
make us, if they were either asleep, or ready to sce ° 
Great Britain seize principality after principality, erase _ 
nation after nation, divide and tyrannise over the Con-— 
tinent, and tell France one of the most valuable parts ° 
of her constitution must be destroyed, as it is danger- 
ous to society, or rather to her views ; if she were to 
say to France, you must confine yourself to your own 
limits, and not interfere wi h the rest of the Continent ; ° 
if this language were to be held, and the people of » 
France were so abj.ct, fallen so low in spirit, so blind’ ~ 
to their dearest interests, so iést to all feeling for their - 
future existence, as to submit without even 2 murmor: | 
of complaint being head in their coffee-houses, or” 
printed in their newspapers; then, we ask, whether’ 
the English Government would nat say, this is “the 
glorions golden opporwnity” fog 
greatest and most constant rival; we ask, whether such - 
circumstances would: not invite England to make war, 
and. whether such a pusillanimous eonduct ov the part: 
of France would not be the most certain way of lowing” 
that peace, for the ‘preservation of whi'h she made 
such sacrifices? “We pot this case of the English Gas) 
vernment; but let us change it, and‘put it of the dén-'-" 


‘sular governmetit, consolidated, so armed, so pows 


erful, and so ambitiowss when-we put.itof chis mile», 
tary despotism, which has already subdued, and 
tates.to the continent of weJlook a, 


* 


~ 


> 
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the pewer of France, we faulter in doubt, and hesitate 
what we thall do, whether resistance net vain, and 
submission the Jeast painful way of expiring as a nation; 
till we recolieet the great achievements of our flects, 
the glorious struggles we have made against united Eu- 
rope; till we feel and see that spirit rise, to which 
alone we are indebted for our wealth, liberties, and 
independence, | For that spirit we look’ round, and 
when we see it, we exclaim, “ we are safe 3” this is 
the spirit Mr. Fox would repress ! 

_Lf it be true that to insure peace you must shew youre 
selves prepared for war, the display of this spirit by 
the people of this country is at this time peculiarly ne- 
cessary, It is not to be disguised that we made peace, 


betause in Keality we were vavquished with regard to 


the real objects of the war. France finding this coun- 
try wearied out ; exhausted, perhaps, in attacking her, 
may now think her turn is come to retort the attack. 
If so, would not her course be to feel her way before 
she struck a blow, as well-as to gather strength and 
adjust her position? She unites Piedmont, she dic- 
tates to Holland, parcels out Germany, attempts_to get 
Malta, &c,—All goes on very smoothly ; the English 


Government submits, the people are tame: Hence 


France sees how far she has stunned the English by 
the blow she has given them : in proportion as they 
are silent, she calculates the extent she may proceed 
in her ambitious carcer, and how far, or when the re- 
duction of England herself will be practicable? But 
she ravages Switzerland ; the British government re- 
monstrate ; the people exclaim ; and France finds this 
eountry is not so far humbled and subdued as she ima- 
gined: she sees we feel ourselves still capable of re- 
newing the contest with her, and ready to renew it 
whenever a case of necessity occurs, and we are called 
upon by the government. Is not this the way to pre- 
serve peace ? Have we any thing to expect from the 
forbearance of France ? Must we not rely for peace on 
the capacity we display of making war ; and is not this 
capacity the most powerfully displayed, by shewing 


that the people of this country feel indignant at the | 


oppression of any other state—Switzeriand, for in- 
stance :—that they are ready with their hearts and 
squls, as well as with their arms and money, to check 
uolawful ambition, and to humble presumption, espe- 
cially af aimed at the safety or honour of their country ? 
This display of the spirit of the people, too, is not only 
the most serious menace to France, but it is the least 
ogensive to her, and the least likely under a wise ad- 
ministration, to. provoke a war, since it strengthens 
their hands against France, without implicating them 
in amy suspicion of ertertaining a hostile spirit, It has 
this. other advantage too, that it is attended with no 
eXpense, and may well be called ‘* the cheap defeace 
of nations.” 


These are the principles on which this paper has- 
been conducted, these are the views with which we’ 


were influenced at the time the preliminaries of peace 
were published, and more recently when an alarm of 
hystilitics prevailed im consequence of the conduct of 
Fyauce..; We never have called. for war; on the con- 


_ tnaryy we have, repeatedly said, that under all cireum- 
_ stances which have occurred, or exist, war would be 


. the height of improdence. Not because France has 


nyt, given sufficient offence, or that the safety of this 
of does not require her ambition 


. should be checked and her power reduced, but because 
therets.no.chance of effecting those objects at present 


bya war, hewever brilliant our na\al achievements 
might be ;, and that jtris betrer still, as we thought it 
beter when the prelimanaries were signed, to,trust 
obs situation, than to 
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‘truly pacific, may render such a contest wholly 


‘from that moment Britain becomes a prowmee 


| from her government or her peop. 
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new a contest, which, with a view to the checkin 

of the ambition and reducing the power of France 
on the Continent, must be hopeless; while its 
burthens and calamities would weaken the strength 
we may find it desirable to exert, when more fa. 
vourable circumstances concur: add to these con. 
siderations, that we are not without some hopes, 
however slight they may be, that France, by a 
course of moderation and justice, by a disposition 


unnecessary. 

For our own part, we are not sorry that Mr. 
Fox, by charging us with Jibelling the French Go. 
vernment, and exciting war by our language, has 
afforded us this opportunity of explaining the views 
on which this paper has been conducted since the 
peace was signed. Some of those who read our 
paper one day and not another, who see it only once 
a week, or once a month by accident, who hence 
necessarily read only detache pieces of a whole; 
for surely we cannot be expected to repeat; day 
after day, and to post up in every day’s paper, as 
regularly as we prefix the title of “ Morning Post," 
a statement of our sentiments with regard to peace 
or war '—Some of those, therefore, who read only 
detached papers, rin away with an opinion that 
we call out for war, because we censure the con- 
duct of the French Government. We censure it 
because we think it deserves censure, not because 
we wish for war. That we censure is the faultot 
the French Government, not a blame due to us as 
calling for hostilities. We have repeatedly said 
also that we shall never purchase peace by winking 
at the ambition or injustice of France, deeply 
portant as they are to the interests of this country; 
and that from*the moment in which it is found at 
cessary for the sake of peace to sto pthe freedom 
of the press in this country with regard to Franc 


the French Republic: 

We do not’ altogether blame Mr. Fox for we 
he has said respecting this paper, as he owas * i 
has not read it, and we believe he bas been msg 
formed. But having otcupied so much room 21 
endeavouring to place our conduct in a just pol! 
of view, we are unable this days to ied 
most interestiug part of this 
inquiry into Mr. Fox's new French Principic» 


_ OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


On Saturday we stated how far, on the authe the 
of Mr. Fox, we are warranted in censur 


tbat 
conduct of the French Government, sates 


and on Tuesday we stated the principles by BY 


we were actuated in speakin 
been concluded with ‘the French 
the praceedings-of that Republic,in we 
gone in Our own justification. We Mr. F 
deavour to examine the sentiments 0 he 
the course of the delivery of bik. his 28 
this justification mecessary; particy 
great and leading sentiinents, that hip 
shall only be engaged in commercial 1 rea al 
France; and that, though her power 
alarming, we should not appre 


It is true, Mr. Fox admits the pos 
is great, and that it is alarming; 
thase whio heard or have read his 
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rrinciples. Blitical fury, must have operated like enchaitt- 
in changing Frenchmen.into manufacturers; 

was a time in which commerce and ma- 
RA actures flourished rather more in France, than 
the author? BPresent, and the trade of a soldier less, when 
censuring lox entertained very different sentiments. 
st, whea dchates on the commercial treaty in.1787, 
5, of said, “With regard to what the nght 
ciples by os Pn. gentleman (Mr: Pitt) had said respecting 
peace that Political tendency of the commercial treaty 
Republic cement in bands of peace and commerce the 
‘regard 10.0" both countries, and that’ he con- 
So far we wed it not impossible these means’ to de- 
will 00% © that enmity which had subsisted. between 
ot Mr ee two nations, he must beg leave entirely to 
ch his Ht is my own firm cohvictiom that there is, on, 
Ba of the French peaple,: as well as the 

a Strong desire to restore 
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ie: he does not make this admission as if he himself 
B® felt no alarmat it; whether he does not state it 


asa lawyer, in a law instrument, repeats a num- 


Su ber of words not necessary to the meaning, but 
Be necessary to prevent flaws. The whole intent and 
© meaning of Mr. Fox’s speeches, the impression 
BP they were calculated to make, and did make, was, 


BD that there was no reason to dread the power of 


© France; that all we had to do was to engage with 
© her in a race of commercial rivalship, in which we 


were sure to beat her, Mr. Windham answered 
B) well to this, that if she was possessed of her pre- 
MH sent power, and we were likely to beat her in 
commercial race, might she not turn upon. us, 
Mike the wolfupon the lamb, and worry us. Mr, 

Windham argued on the tendency of Mr. Fox’s 
and Mr. Fox, in complained 
Dhe was misrepresented, as he had admitted the 


Malarming power of France. But Mr. Windham 
: fairly, not upon the words, but upon the 


tudency, and as the speeches are to be found in 
Bevery newspaper, the public can judge whether 
Bthey had not thar tendency; we positively insist 
Mthey had, and no other. The expressions acknow- 
Meedging the alarming power of France were put ia 
Bs saving clauses ‘merely to stop.up the flaws of 
4 general argument, ‘that it might be capable o, 
molding water. Thé power of France was thrown 
to the shade, whilé ‘the commercial race” was 
ec only object placed conspicuously in the fore. 

E Now here again, as on Saturday, we do not 
Bican to advance any opifiions of our own, but to 
pppeal to Mr. Fox’s former language and princi- 
es, to shew that, in his present sentiments, he 
Bin the wtong, and we aré in the right--that we 
inthe right on his own authority. Yesterday 


ople had, in his opinion, rio wish to entet Into any 
Mher contest with this country but a commercial 


re been greatly ditered by the revolntion; the | 
sand battles, the invasions, victorigs, plunder, 

i military life‘oF the French, must have had an 
onishing effect in converting them to mer- 
their civil wars, proscriptions, massacres, 
and crimes of all sorts, stimulated by 


“commerce to new activity, and their manu- 
ites: and ithis,- 1: believe, is the 
uch, any contest is fo be carried on 
they wish the dispute 
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“ dissent. France was the inveterate and unal- 
“ terable political enemy of Great Britain, &c.” * 

Such were Mr. Fox's sentiments with regard to 
a“ commercial contest” in 4787 with France, when 
her commerce and manufactures were af their 


existed as well in Frances in England, though not 
to thesame extent, when a body, aclass of men, born 
and bred merchants and manufacturers, existed alsos 
and when. in fact France did enter into commerciat 
relations highly advantageoustothis country. But 
then,no bonds of commerce could pnite in peace and 
friendship the two countries, France being the in- 
veteraté and unalterable enemy of Great Britain ; 
now if we will but enter into a commercial race 
with her, this, he thinks, is the only contest she 
wishes to carry on with this country. Now is the 
time for a commercial race! Has not Mr. Fox 
heard that she has just refused to enter into a com- 
mercial arrangement with this country, though far 
more advantageous to her than that oft 787? Does 
he not kaow the embarrassments she has thrown’ 
in the way of our commerce with France, and the 


_* In the debate on the commercial treaty, Feb, 
15) 1797, Mr. Pitt having opened the subject in an 
elaborate speech, Mr. Fox spoke immediately af- 
ter: inthe course of his speech he said, ‘ With 
regard to, what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ob- 
served respecting the political tendency of a com- 
mercial treaty to cement in bonds of peace and 
commerce the friendship of both countries, and 
that he conceived it not impossible, by these 
means, to destroy that enmity which bad sub- 
sisted between the two nations, he must beg 


leave catia to dissent. France was the invete- 
rate and unalterable political enemy of Great Bri- 


Panight he said theFrench government andFrench | tain. No ties of affection or mutual interest could 
possibly eradicate what was so deeply rooted in 


test*. ‘The spirit of the Frénch nation must/ than the invariable system of her policy towards 


her constitution.. What could demonstrate it more 
this island? Was not her whole conduct towards 
this country an unwearied and systematic series of 
measures, either distinguished for their sinister 
intrigue, or declared hostility? He did not mean 
to say this enmity arosé from any vindictive prin- 
ciples; it was not that she adopted her measures 
for our annihilation in remembrance of Cressey or 
Agincourt; uo, her policy of diminishing our 
power and prosperity arises from her gown inor- 
dinate ambition of universal monarchy, and thug 
are we her natural enemies. Ic is from us she fedrs 
the diminution of her powers to obtain this 
sirable object of her inordinate ambition. From 
ws alone do the other powers of Europe hope for 
protection, to maintain that balance of power which 
can preserve their respective liberties from her én=_ 
_croachments. We therefore'not her foe from 
enmity or ambition ;, we are only her'enemy it 
her attempts to destroy that system of policy on 
which the other statés of Europe must depend 
their libérti¢s, as well as their existence. hem 
she attempts encroachments on the barriers of Europea 
liberty, "it #s\then-Great Britain is her enemy, and 
longer, and while this is the object of her ambition, sa 
ave shall £vBR REMAIN : and when had we not rea- 
to logk upon France ‘with this 
circumspection? View the tenor of all our histo 
While she practised these political intrigues of 
ambition, wewcre always the only power able ang 
eadly to check, and couhteract her de- 
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day, Nowiagy 


gns.—(V ide-Debrest's Debates, wel. x: 


page 479-) 
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ments have been broken up and swept away, who 
have gained sa little by commerce, and so much 
by arms ; does he think that such a people are 
more likely to engage in a commercial race with 
- this country than they were in the most flourish- 
ing days of Bourdeaux, Lyons, and Marseilles ? 
So far the commercial race.—Now, as to the 
ambition and aggrandisement of France, or, as 
Mr. Fox calls them, her “ greatness ;” he says, 
“ asthe growing greatness ot Holland was the ad- 
miration of our ancestors, we should not envy the 
greatness of France; and that if we attempt to 
diminish it, we shall only reduce ourselves to a 
worse situation than that in which we at present 
stand ;” that is, we had better be easy, or we 
shall be ruined guite.* Now, “ the spirit of this 
country should not be damped at the greatness of 
France, we should admire it as we admired that of 
Holland ;”” Mr. Fox dreads that we entertain “a 
spirit of perpetual hostility’’ towards France, 
though in 1787, speaking of her as a nation, she 
was “ the inveterate and unalterable political ene- 
my of Great Britain.’’"—Now he “ sees no danger 
from the government or peopleof France,’’+ though 
in 1787 “‘ their whole conduct was a continued 
series of hostility or intrigue against the interests 
of this country.”——But why should we compare 
the ferocious, implacable government of Louis the 
56th, with the mild, conciliatory government of 
Buonaparté ? How can we imagine that the come 
act, condensed strength of the last of the Bour- 
ns, with the enormous population of twenty- 
six millions, was not far more powerful than the 
extended, and conseanent x feeble empire of the 
Chief Consul, with only fifty millions of inhabi- 
tants? Then those so:diers of Louts the 16th, why, 
they were the soldiers of a tyrant; but these con- 
sular troops, these are freemen! Only see how they 
are giving liberty to Switzerland? Surely we need 
not dread that they will turn their arms against 
B,C unless to emancipate it? The French are 
such innocent people, that Mr. Fox “‘ sees no dan- 


* “ The growing greatness of Holland was not 

an object of terror, but of admiration, to our an- 

— cestors; and | know not why the greatness of 
France, arising from the same source, should now 
‘be quoted to damp the spirits and to excite the 
envy of this country. ‘That nation, too, will ere 
long find her natural level: her ambition will soon 
waste itself, or her strength will decay. At all 
ents, what can Great Britain now achieve to 
‘restrain that ambition? I will appeal to. common 
ense, whether, even though an evil be obvious 
avd severe, we should attempt to remove. it by an. 
effort which must aggravate its severity? Such, | 
think, would be the result of the interference 
‘which some gentlemen would recommend,to op- 


re Fox's Speech on Wednesday, Nov..25, 1802. 
ny 24. +’ Traducing the Chief Consul can answer no 


* “purpose, unless it is wished to keep a spirit 
hostility, This shall ever | 


2 thie present a most Momentous, crisis indeed 
France. Those. who do,. must ad- 
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continent generally ? Does he think that.a people, | ger from them,” though in 1787 they-were perpe. 


whose manufacturing and commercial establish- | 


govern- | 
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tually intriguing against this country. The French 
revo.ution has quite changed them, and made them 
all honest men! They are not ferocious, de. 
ceitful, or corrupt, as they were formerly! Only 
see what a mild creature the Chief Consul js! 
Look at that simple, honest, pure ‘man, friend 
Talleyrand! No, no; it is not in the nature of 
things that any harm should come from the French 
government, or French people. Mri Fox “ sees 
no danger from them.” 

With regard to the state of the continent, Mr. 
Fox speaks as if the Chief Consul really had ac. 
complished his object, avowed in the Moniteur; 
as if he really had succeeded in cutting us off from 
the continent for ever. Mr, Fox says, “ After the 
experience of the Jast war, no man could sav that 
we should place much reliance, or that we ought 
to risk much for any continental connexions. | 
should be sorry if ministers now looked for such 
a connexion, with a view to the renewal of hos- 
tilities”"—To this passage, which we take from 
Mr. Fox’s speech in the Morning Chronicle of 
Thursday, we answer with anothrr passage of a 
speech of his on the Commercial Treaty, 1787.— 
“ Is this country, then, not ima situation totake 
“ part in preserving the liberties of Europe! |i 
‘6 she so sunk in distress, as to consider herself 
“ inadequate to the preservation of that to which 
“ she owes her existence, and her rank among the 
‘¢ nations of Europe ? Does the Hon, Gentlemn 
mean to hold this language.to the world: * 
Such were Mr. Fox’s words in 1787. Then be 
could assert too, that “ the existence of Bnitai 
depended on supporting the balance of power ' 
Europe, for without that she could not herself 
prosper.” But now he asks, if France overtum 
Switzerland, * What right have we to snterpos: 
“ Are we to hold ourselves forth as guarantees? 
“ the independence of all the nations in Europt: 
“ Are we to imitate the decree of the French com 
vention, Nov. 19th, 1792, and to grant 
“ ance and fraternity to every people that call! 
“ it?’ These are the new French sentimens 
fresh imported by Mr. Fox from Pasis; the 


* In the debates on the Commercial ieee 
February rsth, 1787, Mr. Wilberforce ee 
speech nearly the same as he made last aes , 
disapproving of continental alliances, an¢ 
ing Mr. Fox about his Dutch megotiarion 
this Mr, Fox replied and said >“ Was = 
try, then, in a situation to take 4 pe 
serving the liberties of Europe? Was pretest i 
in distress as to consider herself inadequate a 

reservation of that to which she owed wt" 
istence, and her rank among the sationis Yl 
rope? Did the Hon. Gentleman or mn 
opt that Jan 


age to the: world For By 


fn 
art, he would. tell the poorest dottager 
Lingdom, that he had an interest 4 
the state, and consequently in 
power.of Europe. The existence sor 
pended on. supporting that balance, ‘oan 
that she could not it 
preservation of the public credit, 
of the people must in some el ets 
Shameful. was the neglect: which perett 
shewn in the formation’ of hoot 
‘unhappy period whea we were 
we had always fought saccesstally. 
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were his sentiments-fifteen years ago on the policy 
of the balaoce of power in Europe, and the ne- 
cessity of preserving the independence of other 
states, as indispensable to our own existence. If 
he were to read this passage he would perhaps 
say, “ Aye, but Fiance is so powerful, it is in 
vain to inter ere; | lament the fate of Switzerland; 
but we cannot prevent it. True, we cannot ; but 
must we therefore be silent ? 1s the British empire 
so tallen, so sunk down beneath the power of 
France, that the British people must not sympa- 
thise in the sufferings and slavery of a brave and 
generous nation; that they must not execrate its 
oppressors for fear of offending ‘' the chief-justice 
of the peace of Europe ?”—Is Mr. Fox afraid that 
he should issue his warrant and lay us all in the 
watch-house? We trust, though we are unable 
at present to make any impression on the Euro- 
pean empire of France, that still we are as safe 
from her vengeance as she is from our power ; and 
safer we think of the two, as the only place on 
which we can mect is the sea. Does Mr. Fox mean 
to say, we are never to look forward to continen- 
tal alliances and connexions, or to the reduction 
of the present power of France? He admitted 
in ‘lhursday’s debate, that a war for the preserva- 
tion of the balance of power might be justifiable, 
and that all the wars undertaken for that object 
from the revolution to the peace of 1763 were 
justifiable. Had any of those. wars such aa ob- 
ject before them as we now have? Was the ba- 
lance of power ever so unequal? We may say it 
is destroyed, since the whole continent south of 
the Baltic is in the scale of France. Would not 
a war for the recovery of the balance of power be 
therefore justifiable at this moment? Yes, but, 
says Mr. Fox, “ the occasion must be pressing, and 
the means equal to the accomplishment of the 
object.” What occasion. cam be more pressing 
than the moment: when France is consolidating 
her undue influence ?, But the means !—There 
we confess we must stop. The means do not 
exist on the continent, though this country may 
be ready and able to play her past. But ifthe undue 
balance and the necessity exist, (Mr. Fox admits 
the power of France is alarming) must the people of 
England sit down quictly, shut their eyes, and hold 
their tongues? May they not tell the world they 
are sensible of the general danger, and shew they 
are ready to assist in stopping it? Such has 
hitherco been the freedom of their speech, and of 
the press. But Mr. Fox says hush! or you'll 
offend “ the Envoy of God”"—* very well ;” Yohn 
Bull may answer, and what can he do?” We, 
mteply, may say, “ nothing more than he does.” 
—Miunisters well know what he has done; the 
comme: cial negotiation, the imprisonment of Au- 
vergne, the insolence on prescmting our remon- 
strance respecting Switzerland, the annoyance of 
Our trade on the continent, the demands to stifle 
British press, and to send away the Bourbon 
family. The history of these, we firmly believe, 
kindle this cduntry into flame, and dis- 
P'ay, in. the most. glowing colours,.the insolence 
Peace, are .¢ to conceal eve 
s¥cumstance of these and 
of as we do, we argue without a guatter 
the force which all the facts, if public, would 
ap while Mr Fox has. the full advantage of 
minke much advantage it is! Well 
Chie it be asked by John Bull respecting the 
Consul and what can le do?”—The'an- 
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swer is short; nothing more than make war: he 
has done every thing else; and he only refrains 
from that because he would lose by it. Circum- 
stances will probably change the state of affairs. 
Austria is crippled by a scanty harvest ; but we 
cannot agree with Mr, Fox that though the pre- 
sent moment may not be favourable for war, that 
therefore ministers should not cultivate alliances 
with the view of checking the ambition of France, 
which will too soon come in contact both with 
Austria and Britain. 

The sentiments of Mr. Fox, in 1787, form a di- 
rect refutation of the doctrines he now holds in 
parliament. Those who have leisure and dispo- 
sition may draw out the contrast. To every rea- 
son he now gives fordreamiug of no other contest 
with France, but a commercial race, will be found 
a direct contradiction in his speeches fifteen years 
ago, though France was not then more than half 
so extensive in territory, or numerous in popula- 
tion, as she nowis, She is now four times more 
tormidable as a military power, and dangerous 
from her ambition, and the disposition’ of her fo- 
vernment. But Mr. Fox fears nothing from 
government or her people; he thinks the only 
contest they wish to enter into with us, is a 
“ commercial race!’ What infatuation! As we 
have quoted Mr. Fox's speeches in 1787, which 
are full of the language Mr. Windham now uses ; 
nay, they are far more Antigallican than Mr, 
Windham’s sentiments; we beg leave te pre- 
sent, asa reverse of them, an extract of Mr. Fox's 
speech at the Whig Club, on the 1st of June last, 
which must have been spoken, when he had it 
in contemplation to visit Paris. The speech at the 
time made no particular impression, except that 
on reading it we remember to have been indignant 
at that passage which directly insinuates there is 
as little of the liberty of the press in this country 
as in France, and we were much disposed to cen- 
sure it; but it was disagreeable publicly to dis- 
sent from the opinion of Mr. Fox. This extract 
of the speech will be read with far more interest 
than when first published. It was translated, and 
inserted in. the Moniteur, and Mr, Fox! went to 
France with these words in his mouth, that upon 
a comparison of the state of freedom inthe two 
countries, the French.cou/d retort upon 


* At the Jast meeting of the Whig Club, June 1, 
1802, Mr. Fox said :—** I trust the peace will be 
permanent, but it must then be cordial. .1t can- 
not be permanent if we allow,ourselyes to be the 
dupes of those men who endeavopr to inflame our 
passions against the Freach Republic and,against. 
the French government, in dwelling ,wponits dew 
fects, and triumphing in its hostility to the prin- 
ciples of freedom. instead, however, oftapnting. 
at the supposed slavery of other. governments, it 
would be better to consider ,whethev, we have pre- 
served our own constitution ununpaired :the two. 
nations, I believe, arc both. so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the folly of the late war, that they 
will equally avoid being hurried by animosities, 
‘artfully excited, into the Senge frem which they 
have‘escaped. I should even be still better pleased 
with the peace, if L saw a spirit of cordiality in 
the authors of it hore; and.if, after baviag con- 


‘cluded peace, they adopted a tome and language 


more calculated to give it ‘pexmanence, by. dis- 
couraging évery thing that tended to, keep alive 


‘the hostile mind; be.teo much the 


‘fashion the present moment to tam. opr atten- 
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‘The weight of the parliamentary business last 
week delayed the appearance of this, the last of 
the articles on Mr, Fox’s speeches at the open- 
ing of the session. 

The liberty of the press is the subject on which 
we feel most deeply, both from the * paltry con- 
sideration’” of selt-interest, and, as we believe it 
to bewhe outwork of all our othersiberties. It 
is also the point on which Mr. Fox the most de- 
serves reproach for his conduct. Is it in the 
spirit of Kindness to the liberty of the press that 
he should attack the newspapers as he has done 
in parliament, bearing down with the weight of 
his great abilities, and by foul imputations on 
their motives, those who have cherished his for- 
‘mer sentiments? If we have exhorted the people 
of Britain to. be jealous of the power and aimbition 
of France, we have only repeated the injunction 
of Mr. Fox in 1787, when France was far less 
powerful or ambitious; if we have exclaimed 
against the despotism of Buonaparté, we have 
only ‘followed the example of Mr. Fox, who, 
nine years ago, exclaimed against the despotism 
of other sovereigns, under whose iron rod we 
were not in the hundredth part of the danger of 
falling that we now are of falling under that of 
the Chief Consul ; if we have censured the con- 
duct of France in extending her dominion be- 
yord,what she calls ‘* her natural boundaries,” 


‘we have. only acted upon the principle of the 


balance of power which Mr. Fox inculcated fifs 
teen years ago; if. we have execrated her seizure 
and oppression of Switzerland, we have only 
imitated “Mr. Fox, .who’ justly “condemned the 
pectin of Poland. On this last occasion we 

ave had these additional inducements for out 
conduct, that Poland was divided among three 
states, and something like the baJance of power, 


tion to the government of Fraace, as if we had 
nothing amiss in our own domestic concerns. Areé 
wesure, however, that when we are triumphing 
over the'slavery of others, our-own. liberties avé 
secure from every danger: while we blame the ex- 
travagant adulation that-is offered to the first ma- 
gistrate in another country, is there no adulation 
ever paid to. the chief magistrate at home? If the 
liberty of the press, that invaluable privilege of 
a iree..country, be «suppressed: in’ France, do we 
find that amy great of boldness of discus- 
sion is, attempted here? These, and other: compa- 
risons Of the same kind, by shewing us how the 
recort may. be made, should teach us to correct 
what is amiss’ in ourselves, before we arraign the 
conduct,‘ or*insult over the slavishness of our 
neighbours. ‘I-donot know, indeed, that the pre- 


sent is moment to attempt’ the | 
a 


remedy: of ‘at home; but surely the’ state 


of domestic policy, the'situation of liberty among | 


us-at ‘this time, is not so very satisfactory, 
pared with it- has been in former periods; 
as co induceius to go abroad to discover bad mea- 
sures to be exposed, and a decay of freedom, on 
of we'are taunt And de- 

our neighbours. "(Fide Morning Chronicle; 
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-was,preserved in the partition of it, while France 
takes:$wirzerland wholly to-herseif; than France 
is already far. more powerful than any of those 
states, and should not.be:further strengthened ; 
and lastly, that, as: Fox said, in 1787, 
France is the natural and unalterable political 
enemy of Great Britain, while those states are 
more often friends than foes. If we have spoken 
in terms of indignation of. the oppression and 
slavery to which the French people are reduced, 
we haye acted on those immutable principles of 
justice and freedom which.Mr. Fox has so often 
and so ably applied to this and other govern. 
ments, and which cannct now be made to bend 
in fawour of France ; and if we have spurned at 
the efforts of the French Government to stifle the 
liberty of the press in this country, we have only 
obeyed the injunctions of ‘Mr. Fox, who at the 
Whig Club in June Last said it was in danger, 
and that we should exert ourselves in its defence, 
For having acted on -his principle:, for having 
followed his advice, is it generous,in him to rise 
in parliament, and make such an, attack on the 
liberty of the press, and particularly on the 
newspapers, as he has made ? ..To.impute to us 
paliry motives only: contriving something to 
make peapie stare; of ree people 
of England ; of libeiling the Chief Magistrate of 
France ; of making a contemptible warfare ? Is 
it in the spirit of kindness and protection to the 
liberty of the press that men should be stigmas 
tised, merely because they act upon Mr, Fox’ 
old, opinions, and oppose his mew ones? Mr. 
Fox seems to haye wholly forgotten himself, and 
by. mistake to have taken up Mr. Windham’s 
doctrines..respecting, the. press, instead of his 
own. Newspapersare socontemptible, they are 
conducted on such paltry motives, such /idellers 
and ¢cal/umniators, that Mr. Fox appears to think 
with some writers in the French journals, that 
the liberty of the press should not ‘be extended to 
them—that such a liberty in their hands is dan- 
erous—that it never was meant it should be al- 
to newspapers ; but-that it should. be con- 
the. populace, to the libra- 
ries of the learned,-to the. huge folio volumes, 


the weight of which would prevent it from ate 


culating mischief. 
fadind we fear Mr. Fox’s notions of the liberty 


of the press have undergone a lamentable change. 


By The Morning Chronicle we find that on = 


‘Ist of June last, at the Whig Club, he desire 

us not to rail so much at the want of the liberty 
,of the press in France,, but to look at the state 0 

itat home. The inference to be drawn hin 
this .is,, that. though, jt. be in a bad se 


report 
himself established, of rather. deartd 


of tyranny. Jo France the 
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try in) Europe. where printing 
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a papers pray that a censor may be appointed. 


hey would be happy. if a censor wete set over 
them (this we may say from personalknowledge), 


as then they could rest satisfied that what they 
© inserted would not incur displeasure. But no: 


no censor wilk be appointed ; and even the most 
abject flatterer of Buonaparté, is afraid that by 
an act of flattery he may offend, or by an article 
of aews which the editor may think harmless. 
By any of those accidents, against which the 


© greatest prudence cannot guard, the editor may 
m draw down Consular vengeance ; seals may then 
m be put upon his presses, his paper be stopped, 
© and his family ruined. He may even think him- 
ee sclf happy if a troop of soldiers does not convey 

© himto prison ; and for a crime, too, the nature 
© of which he may never be informed, Such is 
® the state of the press in France. In Engiand, 
B® the law of what is or what is not a libel stands 


precisely as Mr. Fox placed it by hts Libel Bill, 


© andas it has stood forcenturies. It is true, that 
primting presses are registered, proptietors of 
m newspapers are registered; printers must affix 
® their names to the works they print, and certain 
© libelson the King or his government re? on 
a 


of- 


a second conviction, be made transportab 


Hee fences, These are all restriciions to which we 
® are not friendly, and we were the less friendly 
B tothem at the time they were passed into law, 
as they seemed.to originate in a spirit of hostility 
| against the press-altogerher. But with all: these 


restrictions, the question of what is or what is 


nota libelis precisely as it was placed» by Mr 
Be Fox’s Declaratory Bill; amd yet Mr. Fox insinu- 
tes that che liberty of the préss is nearly as 
ee Much restricted as in France: To prove the 

" freedom of the press does not exist in this coun- 
| try so much as formerly, Mr. Fox asks, if a man 


writes bold truths against the government, wlic- 
ther he.can gerany person to publish them, as he 
formerly could have done? bold:truths’’ 


Mr. Fox must mean “ libels.’”) If they be-not 
libels, the publisher knows that a jury wilt pro- 
‘ect him againsr the. vengeance of ‘government. 
bs If they be libels, would Mr, Fox have them pass 
“thimpunity? Does Mr. Fox think ‘thar ju= 
are too ready to convict? Can’ be denied 
a that a number of wicked and inflammatory libéls 
a a circulated in cheap publications, with the 
of stirting. up am ignorant. populace ? 


ere these the ‘bold truths’? to: which Mr. 
 . = alludes ? Do not the newspapers speak * bold 
a — against the government? ‘The public 
= “4 l acknowledge they do, whatever may be Mr. 
Opimon.—The pa 
The- Morning Post; andvother publi- 
will answer qttettioh.. And yet 
these very newspapers; which-are thé 
channels through’ which’'té convey 

d truths,” in the very monient when their 


ges’ of The Morning 


become: contemptible bibelters,”’ 


into the truth of his opinions abuse, : 
either believe or be d—d, this is the doctrine of 

these genthemens Bur if ever they, should be. 
seized witha fit of candour, we should be obliged - 
to them to peruse againthe articles in 
ing Post, atid-to pornt out any one passagewhich= 
canbe traly described as*attse: Have-we said 
ahy thing $0 hatsh of Mr. Fox’as he has sdid- 
The Morning Posi ? Wave we charged him with * 
contriving sémiething it his “speeches 

excite: curiosity, from, 
-| ‘Have we represet.¢ 
peopte of England, wag) | 
fare ?Have wescatled thm dideller 


said-all these-things. of sheanewspapers, apd par- 
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sess the freedom of the pres? more than any 
other European nation (though not to the extent 
we wish), in the daily exercise of this invaluable 
privilege ; feeling all this, and seeing Mr, Fox 
come fresh from France to attack the press, we 
should deserve to be put down as * paltry libel- 
lers,’’ and contemptible calumniators ;'’—we 
should no longer deserve to enjoy the liberty of 
the press in any degree, if we'did not stand up 
in our own defence, even against such heavy 
charges, urged as they are by so great an autho-~ 
rity and such powerful abilities, to assert that 
liberty even in the face of Mr. Fox, and shew 
the world by our sense of its-value that we de- 
serve to possess it. 

Some of Mr. Fox’s friends are no better 
friends to the liberty of the press, we fear, thaw 
Mr. Fox himself, Because we have presumed to 
answer the charges: of Mr. Fox, because we 
make a defence, we are accused of abusing him, 
and threatened with the loss of ‘his friends’ cus- 
tom. This is their liberty of the press! Mr, 
Fox makes achatge on hearsay evidence, he con- 
fesses he has not read the newspapers; he is 


-manifestly misinformed, and on this misinforma- 


tion he attacks the newspapers in the most un- 
qualified language. The Morning Post takes 
the liberty of defending itself, and of endeavour- 
ing to shew that Mr. Fox, misled; las-commit- 
ted an act of injustice. What is the result ? Me. 
Fox’s friends say they will discontinue the paper, 
because it aduses him. Are we then to sit down 
mute under Mr. Fox's unjust, not to say illibe- 
ral rebuke ? We must be condemned unheard, 
however conscious we may be of the rectitude of 
our conduct, or Mr. Fox's friends will leave off 
the paper! Here is freedom of discussion, and 
the Irberty of the press !—This is true Consular 


 liberry—the liberty of writing and railing all-on. 
Fone side. The moment we dare to question the 
assertion of Mr. Fox, from that moment wé aré 


no friends of HORT We may speak * bold 
truths’ of the English Government as much as 
we please, but if we doubt Mr. Fox's infallibility, 


or defend ourselves when attacked by him, then 


our paper is not fit to be ready and Mr. Fox’s 
friends turn it out. 

Such being notiots of the liberty ‘of the’ 
préss, when fis opinions aré called in question, 
wé aré not surprised to hear that we are accused” 


of abusing Mr. Fox. THosé who shink*it’im- 


sible for Mr. Fox to err, call any inguiry 
ou Must’ 
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ticularly of Tae Morning Post ; but we have not, 
in the slightest degree, retorted upon him, un- 
less.reasoning to shew_that his charges were un- 
just.can be.called such a retort. In the course 
of this discussion, we have introduced nothing 
for the purpose of attacking Mr.-Fox, or that 
was not necessary to our own defence against his 
attacks: neither have we spoken of him in dis- 
respectful terms, or with invective.—Mr. Fox’s 
bese friends are not those who fawn upon his 
foibles ; and whether it displease Mr. Fox, or 
his friends, we shall not cease to esteem a man 
who has so essentially served his country, or to 
speak out with freedom whenever we see reason 
to lament his conduct. Under these circum- 
stances we -hope Mr. Fox’s friends will again 
patronise The Morning Post, and that they will 
shew they can endure the liberty of the press as 
well as applaud its adulation. 


2 


| Mr, Fox's Definition of a Despot. 
The Minister was offended at the expression of 
German despots; but his honourable friend, who had 
made use of the expression, had styled these mo- 
narchs properly ; for they had manifested to the 
world that their uniform intention was to make 
the increase of their power the rule of their conduct. 
Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. x). p. 405. 


Extract from Mr. Fox's Speech at the Whig Club. 


A malignant influence unfortunately ils 
over the conduct of the national defence; but the 
intereace is pot, that we should be siack or remiss, 
or inactive in resisting the enemy ;—the crue in- 
ference is, that the Friends of Liberty should, 
with the spirit and zeal that belong to their manly 
character, exeit themselves in averting a foreign 
yoke; mever forgetting that in happier and more 
favourable times, it will be EquaLty their duty 10 
uie BYBRY fo Shake off ibe OF OUR EN- 


A few. days after the delivery of this speech, His Ma- 
roper to disap probation of Mr. 
Fox's conduct, cansing bis name te be erased from the 
Councit Book. 


- 


_ AMSTERDAM BANK, 
The following paper, relative to the bank of 
Amsterdam, is certainly of considerable impor- 
tance to the commercial world.—The intermediate 
admimistration of the commune of Amsterdam 
haviag-nojhing more at heart than to establish 
upon; solid bases, the well-being of this city, and 
particularly the prosperity of its commerce, has 
the ,gatisfactioa to. make kpowa to whomever it 
concerns, that the commissioners of the bank of 
this-cit ve declared to. them, by their report of 
the 19th of July tast, that the deficit which was 
found in the-bunk, has been entirely filled by the 


payments. made. by and on the part of the trea- 
account 


suryes and:that it appears by ¢ 
have, of wi have sent a 
COPY, : the ary 2 the superinteca- 
theshank,. atthe charge of the city, have been. 
fully. acquitted and. seplaced by specie; so that at. 
present there is no bank moncy in circulation 
which does aot rest upon effective and metallic va-: 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. II. 


GLIs& TYRANTs.—Morning Post, May 2, 1798.— | 


That every 


‘mune of the 6th Oct. 1796, being 


revoked 
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thereby radically re-established and restored to its 
primitive institution, the city has completely sa. 
tisfied the guaramtee to which she is at ail times 
engaged, whilst, on the other hand, there has been 
taken, both on the part of the administration of 
the’ said Ay as on that of the commissares of 
the bank, necessary measures and precautions 
to render in future impossible all attack Upon that 
primitive institution, and to give to all persons 
interested the most assured pledge of the irviola. 
bility of that depét, and of the unalterable will of 
the administration, that it shal! be sheltered from 
all infraction. —That the administration of the said 
city, endeavouring to operate this precious esta- 
blishment in the most easy and advantageous man- 
ner to the person interested, and in order to fa- 
|} vour, as much as possible, the circulation of the 
bank-money, have determined from the 19th of 
last July, to cause to cease at the opening of the 
bank, which took place on the 3cth of the said 
month, the imposition of a demi-sol for each 
hundred florins, stipulated by the resolution of the 
council of commune, of the 31st March, 1796, 
upon payments in bank, and to fix it on the ao- 
tient footing of three sols for each party written 
in bank: the superintendants having besides been 
charged by the said resolution of the rgth of Jul 
last, to: revise (in concert with the Saticastes4 
the reglulation and ordinances of the bank, to 


{make in them the alterations required by the 


present circumstances, and to offer them after- 
wards to the sanction of the administration. 
That all the regulations, and above-mentioned or 
dinances being essentially to remain in all their 
force and vigour until the necessary changes shall 
have been made in them upon the proposition of 
the said commission, and being to that effect, aol 
necessatily expressly confirmed and renewed her, 
the intermediate administration have judged it 
all respects suitable and useful in changing what 
has been ordered and decreed by anterior laws 
upon the payments in bank to resolve by the pre- 
sent : 

Art. I. That the value of every bill of exchange 
which shall be drawn or negotiated in this city, 
after the 30th of the month of October, 3 proach- 
ing upon places situated out of the republic, 20 
the amount of which. shail be 300 florins and up- 
wards, shall be acquitted in the bank of this ar 
—II. That all bills of exchauge upon, or pay? 
in this city, of the value of 300 florins and ef 
wards, drawn from places situated in the Agi 
repub. Gt. Britain, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, itl 
also be paid in baok after whe 31st Jan. Lea 
bill of exchange which,’ 
to the Art, If and II. is to be acquitted 19 vrs 2 
and shall be proved to have been done 4. 
other manner, shall be held to be all eee, 
cach of the two contravening persons shal , Poet 
fine of § per cent. upon the total sum 0 ah 
payments made out of the bank.—IV. hp 
payments of bills of exchange, will aot iid 
sidered but conformably to the 1st er 
Art. the introduced for some time of vt 
in bank to oneself for another, wel! 
regulating the paymicat of it in curren she 
shall cease at the periods mentioned 
articles; ‘the resolution of the peg ae 


Vas 
the present. 
Decreed and published the 2gth Sept. 


F, J. Peller 


Jue, in specie, imgots, and monies deposited in 
the al » ingots, epos a 


ed bank: shat the bank being | commune of Amsterdam. 


By order of the intermediate cummiss/0# 
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AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


a Papers presented ta the House of Commons 
from the East India Company, cancerning 
the late Nabob of the Carnac. Orilered 
to be printed 21st and 23d June, 1802, 


No. 1. Cody af Instructions to Lieut. Col. Alae Neil, 
dated 5th and 6th July, 1801, xe. 

To Liewt. Cal. Mac Neti.—Sirr, 1, The precari- 
Me cus state of his highness the nabob’s healih being 
@® such as to indicate the prabability of his highnass’s 
Meearly dissoluvion, the rt hon, the governor jn 
B council has judged it expedient, for the preserva, 
Ze tonot order, to station a party of troops at the pa- 
q lace of Chepauk; and his Idp, relying on your 
Be prudence and discretion, has been pleased to ap- 
© point you to the commana? of the troops, 2. The 
4 ccial will consist of 3 companies of his majesty’s 
m Scotch brigade, 5 companies of the Ist battalion 
eth regt of native intantry, a subaliern, and 30 
Furopeans, and 1 company of native artillery with 
m +six-pounders, and 30 troopers from the gover- 
me nor’s body guard. A farther portion of the garri- 
me son of Fort St. George will be held in readiness to 
join you, if occasion should render that measure 


3 


being the preservation of order within the pa- 
lace of Chepauk, atthe period of the nabob’s dis- 
$olunon, the governor in council directs you, aiter 


palace, 
4 A communication of 


Psuific ently early, it is hoped, to prevent any alarm 
B22 his nghness’s mind; and the expedition and 


ptwill be necessary ta make a disposition of your 
force for maintaining that position. 6. In carrying 
this part of your orders into effect, the governor in 


. 4 Having taken possession of the principal gateway, 


Lation and respect towards the immediate family 
ofthe nabob; and towards the confidential officers 
Bo! bis highness’s govt. By an adherence to that 
Bode of conduct, the gov. in council expects that 


B this moderation, you should be opposed in the 
B <ccution of these orders with respect to possessing 
gateway, you will, after making the ex- 
me-“0ation of your orders which circumstances will 
a ecculto the nabob’s officers within the gateway, 
q cmain 50 minutes, and if, after the expiration of 
Bhat ume, you shall have received no coemniunica- 
On from major Grant, the military secretary of the 
meeovernor, you will obtain possession of the gateway 
y force, 7. After having established yourself at the 
Base way of the palace, you will Consider the best 
means of restraining the interCourse of persons 

the interior of the palace; but as it is impos- 
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necessary. 5. The principal object of your care | 


pcouncil desires you to use every degree of conci- | 
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| means for preventing his highness's property and 
| tecasure trom be.ng removed trom the palace. 


In 
exccuung this part of the order, you will observe 
that the governor in council does not consider the 

' brothers of his highness to constitute any part of his 

family; and you will endeavour to ré- 
strain them, by torce if necessary and practicable 

from entering the palace until some arrangement of 

_affaus shallbe made. 58. As soon as may be prac- 
ucable, afler taking possession of the gateway, 

‘you will endeavour to ascertain What number of 
armed or unarmed men may be wrhia the walls of 
the palace, and you will cause that number to be 
so far diminished as you shall Judge necessary to 
the of these orders ; you will pare 
tcularly eadeavour to expel, from within the walls 
of the palace, all such armed men as may not be 
in the unmediate service of his highness the nabob : 
upon this point you will make an early report, and 
itis the intention of the governor in council to lure 
nish you, at the earliest possible penod of ume 
after the death of the nabob, with more detailed 
instrucuons for the guidance ot your conduct.— 
9. Ir will be obvious to you that the governer in 
council considers the trust now reposed in you, to 
involve considerations of the greatest delicacy and 
imporiance, and his ldp directs me to express his 
confident expectations, that your conduct In the 
discharge of it will be such as the nature of the 
conjuncture, and the situation of his highness’s 
family, demand from the hberality and dignity of 
the British got.—10. Duritg this service, you 
will address immediately to the governor such Come 
munications as may become necessary, and obey 
such orders as you may receive direcuy from his 
ldp.—lam, sir, &e. (Signed) J. Wesse, 

Fort St. George, 5 July, 1801. Cinet Sec. to Gov. 

To J. Webbe, Esg. Chief See. to Government. —Sir, 
request you will be pleased to inform the right 
lion. governor, that, agreeably to his ldp’s instruc 
tions, [ marched the troops placed under my come 
mand for the preservation of order at Chepauk, 

' through both the gateways leading to the palace; 

of these gates I took possession, and Dhave placed 

guards at three other gates leading through the ¢x~ 
terior wail. The communicanon which the right 
hon, governor was pleased to make of lis 
intentions, seemed to have considerably reconciled 
the nabob to the measure uself, but he was very 
| much averse to guards being placed within the in- 

i terior gate. The space there in front of the palace 

is very small, and the immediate entrance to the 

palace is quite chose to the gate. As there seemed 

' to be no immediate necessity for stauoning guards 

, within, and as the nabob was so much averse to 

any being placed there, I judged it fit to accome 

modate his highness’s inclinations as far as pos- 
sible: I have theretore placed sentneés only at the 
gate, and the body of the troops close to it on the 
| outside. There is no kind of commouon whateveg 

within the palace walls, and there is every ap- 
pearance of tranquillity being preserved.—I have 


- 


to desctibe, with ‘sufficient accuracy, the thé Honour to be, &e. D. Mac Neu, Lt-Col. 
passages through the external wall of the | | Chepauk, July, 1801. | 
Lam directéd to jnférm you, that when | | To Lieut, Col. Mat Neil, commanding « detethment a 
of the nabob’s death shall occur, it will at Chepewk.—Sir, I have received your letter of - 
duty, to the extent‘ of your power, to pre- | this daté ;"and am directed by the'tt hon. the go> 
the ihtrodaction of any partizans’intottié pad | veriior in coune}l, to express his ldp's entice 
any apparent commotion; to pro- probation of your consenting, under “thie en 
OF the nubob’s im-] cumistances*you have starctl, withdraws 


a 


~ 


~ 


— 
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‘ol 
q securing the first gate of the garden, to march the ' 
detachment to the 
nc take possession of it, 
B this intended measure will be made to the nabob 
secrecy with which it will be executed, will pro- 
Bbably prevent apy opposition or confusion. 5. 
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highness the nabob’s palace. It being the inten- 
tion of the rt hon. the governor in council, that 
every degree of attention and conciliation should 
be shewn to the personal wishes of the nabob, his 
ldp is desirous that you should be studious to meet 
his highness’s wishes in every point, not involv- 
ing the security of the great object entrusted to 
your care. 

In addition to the general instructions contained 
in my letwer of yesterday, I am directed to desire 
that the greatest degree of caution may be used in 
your communication with the nabob, or with his 
highness’s tamily and ministers, to avoid the ap: 
pearance of any concurrence on the part of the 
British govt in the arrangements which his high- 
ness may be des rous of making with respect either 
to his unmediate property, or to the general af- 
fairs of the Carnatic; for the same reason you will 
abstain from giving countenance to any party 
which may be formed in the palace in favour of 
any part o: the nabob’s family, or of his highness’s 
ministers. 

It is understood that the principal part of the 
nabob’s treasure is deposited in the apartments of 
his highness’s sister, the Boody Beegum; and I 
am directed to communicate this intelligence to 
you, m order that your attention may be particu. 
larly directed to those apartments, in carrying into 
executvon his Idp’s orders for preventing the re- 
moval of the treasure trom Chepauk. Iam, &c. 

J. Wesse, Chief Sec. of Govt. 
Fort St. George, 5th July, 1801. 

To J. Webbe, Esq. Chief See.—Sir, I have the ho- 
nour of your letter of this date, and I beg leave to 
assure the rt hon, the governor in council, that 
every part of his ldp’s orders shall be duly ob- 
served and exccuted. 

I have taken such precautions as I think will 
render it altogether impossible for treasure (unless 
in very small sums, or in covered doolies) to be 
carried out of any part of the palace. May I re- 
quest the honour of his ldp’s permission to apprize 
Ahe nabob that conveyances of that description are 
not expected to be sent from the palace -—I have 
the honour to be, &c. D. Mac Nett, Lt. Col. 

Chepauk, 5thJuiy, 1801, 
» To Lieut. Col. Mac Ned, commanding a detachment 
‘at Chepauk.—Sir, In reply to your letter of last 
might Iam directed to acquaint you, that until his 
highness the nabob shall expire, the rt hon. the 
governor in council does not consider it expedient 
to. impose any restraint on the egress of covered 
palankeens from the palace of Chepauk ; but after 
_ that event shall have happened, you will prevent 
the issue of covered palankeens from the palace, 
euntil you shal! have received further orders from 
the governor in council. 
» In issuing these instructions, the governor in 
weouncil confines the operation of them to the pe- 
»tiod of time during which order shall prevail in the 
‘simtenor of the palace; but if any commotion 
_. should arise previously to the death of the nabob, 
you will take effectual measures for restraining the 
_yassue of treasure, by any mode of conveyance 
_»awhatever, until you shall have received the fur- 
ther directions of the governor in council. 
to the death of the nabob, you 
-wshall/havereason to suspect an attempt to carry 
‘q@reasure from the.palace, without his highness’s 
veconsenty in that event restrain 
othe issue of it, until the nabob’s consent shall be 
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obtained for the passage from the palace. I am, sir, 
your obed.ent servant, 

J. Wezsr, Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St, George, 6th July, 1801. 


No. 2. Copy of Instructions to Lieut. Col. Bowser, 
duted 11th July 1801. 

Sir, The rt hon. the governor in council having * 
judged it expedient to assemble a small force, con- x 
sisting of 5 companies of the 2d batt. 17th revt of a 
native infantry, 5 troops of the 2d rest. native ca- - 


valry, and 2 six-pounders with a proportion of ar. 
tillery; Iam directed: to inform you, that the rt, 
hon. the governor in council has sclected you to 
command it; you wilt accordingly proceed to 
join the detachment which is now encamped in 
the bed of the Long Tank, and take whatever 
measures may be necessary for keeping it ready to 
move at a short notice. Iam, &c. 

J. Wesse, Chief Sec. to Govt, 


Fort St. George, 11th July, 1801. 


No. 3. Copy of Instruc. to Messrs. Webbe and Close, 
dated 15th July, 1801; when they proceeded to the 
Palace of the late Nabob Omdut ul Omak. 

To Josiah Webbe, Esq. and Lieut. Col. Close-—Gen- 
tlemen, In consequence of the death of bis high- 
ness the nabob Omdut ul Omrah, it is my earnest “y 
desire, founded on the instructions of his excel 
lency the gov. general, that a complete adjus- 
ment of the affairs of the Carnatic should be made 
with the least practicable delay. Pt. 

The nature of the evidence which has been ob- Jae 
tained of the violation of the alliance by the nabobs : 
Mahomed Ali and Omdut ul Omrah, and the 
course of reasoning upon the condition in which 
the family of their highnesses has, by that dis- 
covery, been placed in relation to the British govt 
are subjects so familiar to you, that any particular 
instructions from me with regard to the principles, 
or to the detailed considerations of the question, 
appear to be superfluous. It will be sufficient 
for me therefore to state, that the death ot the - 
bob has produced no change in the principles J 
which it will be proper to regulate the conduct 0 


the British govt towards the family of hus agree’ ft 
but in the application of those principles ee 4G 
tual state of affairs, Ijudge it to be ol the bey I 
importance to the national character, #s ws a c 
to the critical state of our affairs, that the arrange ¢£ 
ment of the affairs of the Carnatic pera #F 
justed by an amicable negociation. hd 
depute you to conduct this negociauion, 
authorize and empower you [to 
discretion for the purpose of his excel 
my intentions, and the instructions of 
lency the gov. general. The officer as he 
the forces at Chepauk will obey such oF CLive 
may receive from you. I am, &¢- 
Fort St. George, 15th July, 1801. | . 
No. 4. Report of Messrs. Webbe and of 
of their Proceedings at the P alace of lus ations wit 4 
Nabcb, in thojr Interviews or 
the Regents and, Taje ul Omrah.-—[N. ‘tions 
document are contained te, Kban 
ul, Omrah,, and, from 


Juke Ali. Khan, required by 
orders, of the hongurable 
July (5th, contormuty to. your 
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instructions, we proceeded to the palace of Che- 
am, sit, pauk, having previously caused a message inti- 
mating our approach to be communicated, through 
‘0 Govt. the channel of heut. col. Mac Neil, to the princi- 
pal officers of the late nabob Omdut ul Omrab. On 
our arrival at Chepauk, we were received by 
Bowser, Nejeeb Khan, Tuckia Ally Khan, Kadar Nawas 
Kian, and Mr. Thos Barrett, who introduced them. 
| having selves as the principal officers of the govt of his 
ce, con- highness Omdut ul Omrah. Nejeeb Khan ap- 
n rect of peared to hold no distinct office, but to have been 
ative Ca- a companion of the family since the time of An- 
ott of ate war ud deen Khan, and to have been consulted 
st the tt generally on all occasions of interest to the nabob 
1 you to of the Carnatic. Tuckia Ally Khan was entrust- 
ceed to with the military affairs of the late nabob. Kadir 
mped in Nawas Khan superiniended the general and inter- 
whatever ) nal department of his highness’s govt: but the 
ready to m most important department of his highness’s govt, 
the administration of the revenues of the Carnatic, 
. to Govt. had been entrusted to the charge of Mr. Barrett. 
As that branch of the nabob’s govt affected more 
particularly than any other the rights and interests 
and Cloi, oi the company, we judge it to be proper to ex- 
odd to the B plain to your Idp, that Mr. Barrett is of the lowest 
® tribe of Portugueze, equally destitute of edu- 
cation, Manners, and knowledge. We enquired 
Whether any particular arrangement had been 
his high m® made by the nabob for the administration of the 


ny earnest 
his excel- 
te adjust. 


4 affairs of his govt, in the event which had recent- 
@ ly occurred; and having been informed that an 


d be made authentic will, under his seal and signature, had 
4 been left by Omdut ul Omrah, we desired that it 
s been ob- ent be produced. Nejeeb Khan, who directed 
‘ie aabolt the conversation, made the usual objections, 


a and the 
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a Brit. govt was aware of the prevailing usages ob- 
served by the professors of the Mahomedan reli- 

, £'0n on all ordinary occasions of this nature; that 
}your Idp could have no wish that those usages 
spe be unnecessarily transgressed; but that 
x ee . airs of a great govt, on which our request 
* ‘s founded, could not be regulated by the ordi- 
= ty practice of individual families. . Having in 
Consequence been informed that the nabob had 
B, “PPonted his reputed son (Fadjul Omrah, com- 

recording f sar called Ally Hussain) to be his sole heir, we 
ered} the necessity of producing the will, 
your own ic that the young man should be intro- 
ap €¢to us. The Khans having retired to con- 
yf his excel 4 cmand, we learnt, during a desultory 
mmandilg BR dat uo ion with Mr, Barrett, that the nabob Om- 
ders tent: mrah had become acquainted with‘the in- 
cu of Hussam ul Mulk to employ an armed 
rent seus palace of Chepauk for the accomplish- 

his hict Views, atthe expected termination of 
‘a iShness’s life; that the measure of stationing 


expla the company’s troops for the protection 
s late Hig had-in consequence been entirely 
to his highness, ‘and (to use his own 
Be expression) that ‘security, derived 
dlone ng mangement, been the miéans of 
ban prolonging his highness's lifes’ “Pie having 


jowmed by Mr; Barrett, returned, assenting to 
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The will having been opened and read by Kadir 
Nawas Khan, was found to be an authenuc in- 
strument, expressing in Clear, distinct, and ex. 
plicit terms, the will of the nabob Omdut ul Om. 
rah, that his reputed son (Ally Hussain) should 
succeed him In the possession of al! his mghts, 
possessions, property, and in the sovercignty of 
tne Carnatic. The will also appointed Mahomed 
Nejeeb Khan, Salar Jung, and Tuckia Ally Khan, 
to assist the reputed son of Omdur ul Omrah in the 
administration of his affars. The wall having 
been read, we excused ourselves to Ally Hussain 
for an intrusion, which, although unseasonable, 
was indispensably necessary ; and he immediately 
retired, returning expressions of civility. On the 
departure of Ally Hussain, we requested a private 
conference with the two Khans only, who had 
been appointed by the will of Omdut ul Omrah to 
assist the counsels of his son. After some prepa. 
ratory observations on the importance of the sub- 
ject, which we were desirous of discussing, and 
on the consequent necessity of superseding the 
ordinary forms observed in private famles on 
similar occasions of misfortune, we proceeded, 
with the concurrence of the Khans, to state the 
nature of the written documents discovered at 
Seringapatam. Nejeeb Khan expressed the great- 
est degree of surprize at this commun cal on, pro. 
fessed his ent re ignorance of the subject, and pro- 
tested that it was impossible tor tie nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah to cherish the intentions imputed to his 
highness. Some of the principal documents hav- 
ing been produced, Nejecb Khan asserted, that 
they contained none but expressions of Civility and 
compliment; that the marq. Cornwallis had re- 
peatedly enjoined the nabobs Mahomed Ally and 
Omdut ul Omrai, to cultivate a friendly imter- 
course with Tippoo Sultaun; that the wiole ten. 
dency of the correspondence produced was di- 
recied to that object in conformity to the injunc- 
tions of ld Cornwallis, and that the nabob Ondut 
ul Omrah had recently addressed himself to Id 
Cornwallis on the subject of these Communica- 
tions: the particular warmth of the expressions 
used by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter addressed 
to Chulam Ally Khan on the 14th Mohurrum 
1209, having been pointed out to Nejceb Kivan, 
he observed that it Was nothing more than an cx- 
pression of civility which might have been used 
on any ordinary occasion, The copy of the cypher 
having been produced, Nejeeb Khan took the 
opportunity of saying that the moonshy of the 
nabob was present, and could be examined with 
respect to the authenticity of the hand-writing; 
that although the cypher appeared, as was stated 
by us, to be a paper of a very secret nature, cal- 
culated to provide for the transact.on of affairs of 
great importance, it might have been conveyed 
into the archives of Tippoo Su taun by the cnemics 
of Omdut ul Omrah; that, upon being furnistied 
with the proofs of the supposec treacherous mer- 
course between Tippoo Sultaun and the family of 
the nabob Mohamed Ally, such explanations should 
be afforded, and such answers given, as the different 
cases Mightrequire, and that, the proofs being 
pared, the company might torm a conjplete jwdg- 
ment. This discourse being apparently intended to 
confound the object of our deputation, westared to 
the two Kha. hat in Cases of disputed poirits be- 
tween ent powers, neither! parry 
@rect itselfin: judge*efthe conduct of rer 
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made only to the general practice of the nations of 
the world; and that such differences could only be 
decided by the means possessed by cach party 
respectively to provide for us own security; that 
with respect to the present case, the most abundant 
proofs were in the possession ef the Brit. govt, of % 
the violation of the alliance between the company 
and the late nabob, and particularly oj the express 
Stipulations of the treaty of 1792; that the Brit. 
govt, being satisfied of the suthciency of those 

roofs, had no intention of constituting itself a 


» judge of the conduct of its ally: but that being 
prepared to appeal, if necessary, to the established | 
maxims of the public law of nations, it had re- 
solved to demand from the late nabob O:mdut ul 
Omrah satisfaction for his violation of the alliance, 

_ and security for its rights and interests against the 
future operation of his highness’s hostile coun. 
cus; that the indisposition, which had terminated 
in the death of the nabob Omdut ul Omrah, had 
prevented the execution of the goy. gen’s orders 
for this purpose; that although his highness’s 

Tight to the support and friendsliup of the company 
had been entirely cut off by his violation of the 
alliance, the Brit. govt being stiil desirous of pre- 
serving the connexion so long subsisting, would 
be disposed to extend those senuments to the re- 
puted son of Omdut ul Omrah, if an adequate se- 
curity could be established for the rights of the 
company in the Carnatic through the channel of 
an amicable adjustment. The two Khans repeated, 
that they were ignorant of the existence of the 
supposed secret intercourse between the nabobs 
Walajah Omdut ul Omrah and Tippoo Sultaun ; 
and Nejeeb Khan in particular stated, that from 
the tenor of his intercourse with the family of-the 
nabob, as well as from the expressions of the will, 
he did not consider himself at liberty, or in any 
Way authorized to give answer upan so momentous 
a question, without consulting and obtaining the 
consent of the family and ministers of the late 
nabob,—We proceeded to explain slowly and dis- 
tinctly to the two Khans the course of reasoning 

. »and the propositions contained in the declaration 
_ transmitted from Bengal, which the Khans having 

heard with great attention, they stated that they 

_ distinctly comprehended the object of the decla- 

- »Fation, and the force of the reasoning; they ad- 
, muted the conclusions drawn {rom the facts, pro- 

vided the facts should be true; but at the same 
time strenuously asserted their disbelief of the 
hostile, intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun, imputed 
to the nabobs Mahomed Ally and Omdut ul Om- 

desultory conversation on this sub- 
ygect, in which the two Khans insisted on the rea- 

',sonableness of their entering into the defence of 

» »(Omdut ul Omrah’s conduct in regard to the several 

»» (points stated in the declaration, and in which we 

JTepeated the arguments founded on the practice of 
»oMatjons, and on the nght of the Brit. govt to pro- 

wide. for the safety of its interests, we endeavoured 
, torreduce this very long conference into the result 

a proposition, by demanding to know 
» swhetherthe Khans, on the part of Ally Hussain, 

_o) Were.disposed to an adjustment of the claims of 

yoethe Brit. govt, through the channel of an amicable | 

Begocsation.-They, professed the greatest degree 

nespect and attachment to the Brit. govt, stated 

«phat they cons.dered themselves and the whole 

family to. be under. us immediate protection ; 
_»-dwelten the general impossibility of their pro- 


ceeding by any other than amicable means in the 
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settlement of the affairs of the Carnatic, or of the 
existing differences with the Brit. govt; but care. 


fully avoideda direct answer to the proposition we J 
had stated on that subject.—The day being farad. Je 
vanced, the Kbans took an opportunity of urgins 


5 


the necessity of their attention to the funeral vi the 
nabob Omdut ul Omrah, and to the preparations vt 
removing the corpse to Trichinopoly.—This pies 
Was urged in so forcible a manner, upon the J 
grounds of public decorum, and of consideration 
for the feelings of the family, that we yilled 
without further discussion to the evident desire of- 
the Khans to conclude the conference, without 
giving a positive answer to our proposition |: 
was agreed, however, that an interview siiould 
take place on the evening of the next du, x 
which the Khans assured us that they would be 
prepared to give a specific answer to our propo- 
sitions, after consulting the family and ministers of 
the late nabob upon the subject of this conference 
In proceeding to take leave of the Khans, we a. 
surcd them in the most unequivocal terms, that on 
the answer which they intended to give to our 
proposition would depend, whether the Bri. 
govt would acknowledge the claims of the re- 
puted son of the late nabob Oindut ul Omrah to the 
support of the company, or whether the Bri, 
govt should proceed to take such measures ait 
might decm to be expedient for the security of ts 
rights and interests.in the Carnatic.—Jvly 160%. 
At seven o'clock this evening we proceeded, 2 
cording to appointment, to meet the two Khans « 
the palace of Chepauk. Before we proceeded 9 ‘ 
the direct object of the conference, we comm Tiiae 
nicated to Najeeb Khan and Tuckia Ally Kian, Je 


Persian translation of the declaration, Aitet pt 
rusing a considerable part of the paper, Nce 
Khan. observed, that it contained the same matt 
as was explained to him on the preceding day 
that he entirely comprehended the course of the 
reasoning, and that he did not require any farther 
explanation on the subject. He repeated his 3 
viction, that it was impossible for Omdut ul ~ 
rah to engage in a correspondence injurious (0 

British interests ; and stated, as a confirmation 0 
his belief, the adherence of the nabob to ay a 
cuniary stipulations of his engagements, 20 
probability that these means had been sina ti 
his highness’s enemies to injure his Saige 
In order, however, that the conclusion a, at 
from the propositions stated in the declarati® a 
the consequent determination of the wt Pie 
might be fully understood, that by 
paper was read, and distincily explainc 
the two Khans.. We proceeded to 
ther the Khans were prepared (according int 
result of the conference of yesterday) 
a friendly negociation, for the iy ican of the 
adequate security for the sight and int ha whol 
Brit. govt. The Khans replied, 
family of Omdut ul Omrah was under none 
tion of the Brit. govt, and that it cou! eomupitt 
but friendly dispositions towards the ted 10 &* 
at the same.time, however, they ance Of 
nying the proofs of the violation oft ‘whic oe 
Omdut ul Omrah, on the 
demand of the Brit. govt rested, an the 
inconsistency,. proceeded to. an 
tions on which we proposed to 
cable adjustment of our claims 
late nabob. We proceeded accore™ oh had bee 


to the Khans the incoavemiences whi 
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Carnatic. 
Me that this condition would form the basis of the 
| arrangement which it was our intention to pro- 
me pose to them. 
me 2 proposition was Calculated to frustrate the pro- 
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nf experienced from the effects of a divided govt; 


the diticulty of apply nz, under such asystem, the 


Me resources of the Carnatic to the exigencies of the 


public service; and the impossibility of intro- 
duciag aregular form of internal govt, untd the 
defecis of the existing system should be connected, 
We then informed the Khans, that the only re- 
medy applicable to the errors of the present govt 
ot the Carnatic was, the substitunon of one per- 
manent authority, in lieu of the fluctuating autho- 
rity which had hitherto subsisted ; that the appro- 
priation of the resources of the Carnatic, during 
the government of the naboh, and under the pres- 
sure of actual war, had been found from experience 
to be incompatible with the objects of the alliance ; 


Me and therefore the only adequate security tor the 
Se rights and interest of the Brit. eevein the Carnatic, 
m against the dangers with which they had been 


menaced, was the entire and exclusive admi- 
nistration of the civil and military govt of the 
We accordingly informed the Khans, 


Nejecb Khan observed, that such 


tessed object of the arrangement; for if the entire 
govt of the Carnatic should be transferred to the 


B hands of the company, the station of nabob of the 


Carnatic Would be annihilated. We replied to the 


B Khans, that the condition now proposed actually 


€xisted in the treaties of 1787 and 1792; and that 


@ although the entire civil and military govt of the 


Carnauc had been transferred, under the ope- 
rauon of that condition, to the exclusive admi- 
istration of the company, no doubt was enter- 


B® tained that the rank and dignity of Mahomed Ally 
| and Omdut ul Omrah, as the nabobs of the Car- 


hatic, had been preserved ; we therefore drew this 
conclusion, that the rank and dignity of the nabob 
ot the Carnatic could not be injured by extending 


m the operation of that condition; and that the ob. 


ject of proposing an amicable adjustment, instead 


p of proceeding to exercise the rights acquired by 


the Brit. govt, was manifestly founded in the de- 
sire of preserving to the family the rank, dignities, 


» avd splendour of the nabobs of the Carnatic. The 


Khans admitted this argument to be conclusive, 
but without coming to any, determination on the 
lundamental proposition stated by us, appeared to 


& %c¢ desirous of Knowing the general outline of the 


arrangement, which it was in the contemplation of 


m ‘he Brit, govt to establish. We thought it expe- 

fm “vent to satisfy, by describing the principal parts 
m °' the plan intended by your Idp and by the 

ovr genl, inthe event of an amicable adjustment 


of affairs: but we apprized the Khans at the same 


m ‘me, that the intended arrangements, with re- 


Spéct to the family affairs and dependants of Om- 
cut ul Omrah, would be regulated by the accept- 


or rejection of the fundamental proposition ; 


for in the one case the Brit. govt would be at 


Be Lberty to consult the dictates of moderation, libe- 
rality, and friendship, but in the other case it 


would be compelled to adopt such measures of 
Precaution, for the security of its rights and inter- 
ests, as the hostile conduct of Omdut ul Omrah had 
Pecwinn and as would be rendered necessary by 
0 pets¢verance of his reputed son in the spirit of 
ag councils.-The Khans entered into a desul- 
ry fonversation on the long subsisting conntc- 
Bid tween the company and the family of the 
‘“nabob; in which they were more desirous of 
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referring the pretensions of Ally Hussain to the 
stipulations of the treaty of 1792, that to the actual 
circumstances which had occurred. We thought 


it therefore not unnecessary to state again, that 


the right of Omdut ul Omrak to the support of 
the company, was founded on the express letter 
of the treaty of 1792; that the whole spirit of the 
alliance having been vitiated previously to the 
ostensible conclusion of the treaty oF 1792, the 
nabob Omdut ul Omrah had, by his own conduet, 
annihilated the rights intended to be conveyed 
to him by that instrament; that consequently he 
left his reputed son in his own condition; that 
having placed himself in the relation of a public 
enemy, his reputed son had succeeded to that 
condition; that although the Brit. gove had sus- 
pended the exercise of its rights, itacknowledged 
no other claim on the part of Hussain, and that 
therefore, in admitting him to négociate upon any 
terms, it was actuated by motives of generosity, 
unconnected with any right in the family of Ma- 
homed Ally to resist its demand for security. 
The Khans made a civil answer to the substance of 
this communication, but atthe same time indicated, 
in the strongest manner, that they were by ho 
means disposed to accede to the fundamental 
proposition of the intended arrangement; they 
stated that it was a subject of so much importance, 
as to preclude them from giving an answer withouc 
a full consultation with all the branches of the 
family: they therefore requested that they might 
be permitted to postpone until the next day their 
final answer upon the subject of the two confer- 
ences.—In the actual situation of the family of the 
late nabob Omdut ul Omrah, we considered our- 
selves at liberty to accede to the request, under a 
formal intimation to the Khans, that as the ar- 
rangement of the affairs of the Carnatic could not 
be protracted without material injury to the in- 
ternal tranquillity of the country, we should’ex- 
pect to receive an answer so determinate as to 
enable the Brit. govt to proceed to adopt the 
measures suspended by the present negociation, 
We accordingly took leave of the Khans, with an 
assurance that they would be prepared todeliver a 
final answer the next day.—July 17. We pro- 
ceeded to the palace of Chepauk at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, according to the appointment of 
the preceding day. Nejeeb Khan and Tuckia 
Ally Khan proceeded to inform us that the whole 
family, and the ministers of the late nabob, had 
been assembled for the purpose of deliberating on 
the proposition stated by us on the preceding day ; 
and that the result of their deliberation was a con- 
viction in their own minds, that, notwithstanding 
the decided terms in which our proposition was 
communicated to them, the Brit. govt would still 
be disposed to accept a modification of the terms 
required for its security in the Carnatic. They 
accordingly produced a contra-projet, which they 
desired might be submitted to your Idp’s consi- 
deration. A translation of that paper is annéxed 
to the report of this day’s conference.—We in- 
formed the Khans that we possessed full authority 
from your ldp and from the govr genl, for réject- 
ing, on the part of the Brit. govt, any proposal in- 
consistent with the extent of the security already 
required, anc that our proposition for vesting ex- 
clusively in the bands of the company the entire 
administratioa of the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, contained the basis on’ which 
alone the prop 
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_We reminded the Khans of the importance which 


they had, at an earlier stage of the conferences, 
attached to the extent of this proposition, and ot 
their considering their authority insufficient to de- 
cide so momentous a question. We warned them 
that the interpretation they were about to give to 
the will of ‘Omdut ul Omrah, involved them 1n a 
heavy responsibility to his reputed son, which the 
terms of the will itself did not justify; and we 
stated for their consideration, that whatever might 
be the result of these conferences, the effect to be 
produced on their own interests could bear no 
comparison to the effect to be produced on those 
of Ally Hussain.—The Khans replied, that the 
subject of the evidence discovered at Scringa- 
patam, had been agitated in the Durbar for more 
than 12* months; that measures had been taken 
for justifying the conduct of Omdut ul Omrah, 
which they asserted to be innocent of any treache- 
rous intention towards the Brit. govt; that our 
propositions, containing the fundamental basis of 
an amicable arrangement, had been fully discussed 
and debated; thatthey (the Khans) had fully con- 
sidered. the nature of the authority and of the 
sesponsibility which the will of Omdut ul Omrah 
devolved on them; that they were prepared to 
give a decided answer on the proposition, and 
that the paper delivered to us contained, finally 
and unequivecally, the only terms on which they 
could accede to our arrangement of the affairs of 
the Carnatic by negociation.—Our endeavours to 
accomplish an amicable adjustment being thus de- 
feated in limine, by the formal rejection of your 
Idp’s fundamental propositions, we should have 
felt ourselves justified in bringing the negociation 
to an immediate conclusion; but Knowing the 
earnest desire of your Idp and of the govr gen}, to 
obtain the security required for the rights and in- 
terests of the Brit. govt in the Carnatic, by an 
amicable negociation, and considering the pro- 
posal of the Khans to beso extravagant as to be 
undeserving of serious attention, we judged it to 
te our duty not to exclude the reputed son of 
-Omdut ul Omrah from an opportunity of declaring 
his genuine sentiments upon a point of so much 
interest to himself, and ot relieving himself from 
the effects of the infatuated or treacherous coun- 
ceils of his appointed advisers. We therefore in- 
formed the Khans, that in a question which ap- 
peared to relate exclus:vely to the interests of the 
nabob Omdut ul Omrah’s reputed son, we were 
desirous of receiving from. himself a declaration, 
which would determine his future situation, either 
_as the acknowledged nabob of the Carnatic, or asa 
-mere dependant on the bounty of the company. 
.The extreme anxiety which the Khans discovered 
an attempting to-evade this demand, confirmed in 
sour. judgment. the expediency and necessity of 
‘persisting in ite—It would be tedious to detain 
Syour ldp with a repetition of the various subter- 
ofuges urged by the Khans to avoid a compliance 
With this request; all founded on his youth, (he 
is nearly.}8 years old), his insufficiency to con- 
oduct a'conference, the fears of his mother, and the 
recency of his father’s death. It was not without 
\a very long and tedious conversation, that we ob- 


i This contradicts, in the most direct terms, 
Nejeeb Khan's expressions of surprize on this 
‘subject, in the first conference. 


for our receiving, from the reputed son of 


ourselves as being honoured with 
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tained from the Khans the appointment of a time 
mduy 
ul Omrah, his own determination on the propo. 
sition Communicated to the two Khans. The in. 
terview was at length fixed for the next day, 


Appendix to the Third Day’s Conference.—Translotinn 
of a Paper delivered by Nejeeb Khan Behaucdor 
Salar Jung, and Mahomed Fukia Aly Khen 
Behauder, to Mr. Webbe ond Lt. Col. Close, on 
the Sth Day of Rubee ool aul 1216 of the Heygra, 
In as much as we are jointly employed in a 

business of trust, and are desirous of adhering to 

the will of our late lord and master, we have ac. 
cordingly considered with great attention the ma 
ters Which have been stated on each side durnr 
our Conversations ; and although we do not te. 
member, word by word, what has been urged 
by each party, we yet recollect the substance of 
what passed. You explained to us that margus 

Wellesley Behauder, had shewn himself di. 

pleased with the intention of the conduct of the 

Jate nabob, in maintaining a correspondence with 

Tippoo Sultaun, the late ruler of Mysore; and 

that in consequence the son of the late nabob, 


/we mean our present benevolent and gracious 


master, had torieiied his right to the protection vi 
the company. We cannot, gents. speak pos 
tively as to the writings alluded to, but from our 
knowledge of the temper, disposition, and sta- 
timents of the late nabob, we are impressed with 
a full assurance that he was incapable of actny 
contrary to his own dighity, and the engagements 
of his alliance, which he ever respected; aad 
indeed we ourselves know that he never corres 
ponded with any power in Hindostan, unless by 
means of the company; and the company wert 
well acquainted with the corréspondence wud 
did take place, and which consisted only of la 
ters couched in warm expressions of congratuls 
tion or condolance. If, besides the correspon 
dence of this description, any writings have come 
to light, containing the matters of which yo 


‘have read to us a short abstract, we apprelen¢ 


that they have originated with evil persons, for 
the purpose of shaking the friendship aid union 
so long established between the late nabob and ie 
company. Nor do we believe that the compat), 
on mature consideration, can hold it to be irue 
that the late nabob engaged in a correspondent 
contrary to their interests; and, adyerting 
amicable and friendly behaviour observed by ¥ 
company till the last moments of the nabob, a 
whole world will be impressed that they emit 
tained no such suspicions; and with us its * 
ter of regret, that at a juncture when the 
is deprived of the means of justification, 
putation should be publicly injured. But, Ci, 
without dwelling on these matters, We poe 
the 
eir, accords 
d we 
that 


agent on the part of the present h 
to the will of his illustrious father; an 
to observe that you, gents. have sccn 


it has vested in Sahib Zahah, the presen , 
The said heir, according to the law 4% 
which hold amongst us regarding success! 
found to inherit the whole of the rights 4° 
of his father, and is in every respect 
hereditary successor of his father... 


on, 4 


he bas specially derived protecun, 


and been made acquainted with the power an - 
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A tine eaty of 1792 A. D. and we have held Gutselves 
+ Bound on his part by the said treaty from the mo 

© propo: Pent we enicred on this great charge, namely, 
The in- of the person and govt of the said heir. 
day. iy Gents. without adverting to any of the conients 
Sof tue above treaty, you have, on the part of the 


Translation ®ov. sen. Behauder, demanded of us, who are 
Behauder, the agents ol the said heir, either to deliver the 
ily Khon her atovesaid and his Kingdom, entirely into the 
Close, on Bands of the gov. gen. or to communicate our 
Heygra, nations respecung such an arrangement as 
yed in a Be ould be assented to by the gov. gen. We were 
Mbappy, gents. that you did not insist on an imme- 
have ac. 


SeRizic answer to your demand; as in the interval 
1 the mat. Methat has taken place, we have minutely consi- 
de during 9 Boece your demands, as well as the trust that has 
O Not Ie 4 een confided in us; and we apprehend, that 
>Cn urged .. you made the said demand, the treaty ol 
stance ol R792 A.D. was not in your contemplation, for 
at marque said heir, successor to the said nabob, is 
Belealy included in the treaty aforesaid. In this 
luct of the ase We sa.d heir has become the protector of the 
lence with Acreements aud stipulations of his illustrious 
sore ; and Medathier, and has succeeded to the right, to benefit 
ate nabo, HPMby the stipulations of the comp. contained in the 
id gracious Mead treaty; and we are ready to abide in the 
OLECUON Vi Bett lest manner to every point that he has agreed 


peak posi af therein, We have not said that we were un- 
ut from out Willing to agree to any treaty besides that above- | 
1 and seu. Sarentioncd; on the contrary, we are prepared to 


ressed Witt Tear any demands that may be proposed, and to 
€ of achny Hexert ourselves to the extent of our ability for the 
agagements urpose of adjusting them. We do not perceive 
ected ; aad Much defect in the means long established by the 
eVCT Corres meaty, for promoting the security and union of both 
1, unless by mices. In every event, if it can be modified for the 
pany welt mnierest of the comp. the aforesaid heir will be 
ence wid Poppy atall times to attend to any wish that you may 
only of ies eeommunicate; nor would we say that we should 
congratule peonsider ourselves fortunate in being the means of 
correspon pecjusting so desirable an arrangement. We must 
s have come Bericr, that you could scarcely hope that the de- 
which yoo mand, at which you hinted at the first meeting, 
apprchen¢ so clearly explained at the second, that it 
persons, {ur fould not be misunderstvod, would be accepted ; 
p and union mes, sents. you well Know that we, who are 
abob and the peharced with the care of the country, and the 
ne Compan} Bf2\rs of the heir, have no authority to engage in 
to be ch disaffection and faithlessness, as to deliver 
respondent unconditionally the whole rights and property 
erting our master, and commit him and his family, 
erved by Be a siate of want and subjection to the company. 
e nabob, tt m © cannot therefore comprehend the substance 
they nite wend meaning of your demand, more than that it 
us it 1s We me CUrs to us that you have proposed a heavy de- 
en the nada mand to us, in the first instance, under the idea, 
ation, his eat it might be d.minished at future conferences ; 
But, o> Gen that you micht ascertain our sentiments touch- 
Airesh agreement for renewing the friendsh p 

, d union that has so long subsisted between the 
and the nabob of the Carnatic. Gents. 
and we ba mh the view to meet the just wishes of the 
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effects of which have been witnessed by the 
comp. and by us. We hope that in these propos 
sitions we have strongly demonstrated the will of 
the heir, as well as ours, to promote the true 
interest of the comp, without enurely sacrificing 
the rights of the heir, winch are committed to 
our care; and wetrust that, considering what we 
have siated above, our motive for bringing for- 
ward the propositions alluded to, must be clear 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Adverting to the 
responsibility we sustain, from the great affairs 
and interests in which we are engaged, we have 
to request that you will deliver to us in wriung, 
any demands you may wish to state in reply, in 
order that we may be free from any imputations 
hereafter. We are confident that you will cons 
sider the delicate circumstances which have led 
us to this request, and allow them to plead our 
excuse. (Signed) Mahomed Nejeeb Khan, 
Salar Jung, 
Mahomed 1 uckiaAli Khan Behauder. 
Translation of Propositions from the Heir.---Art. 1. 
He cedes to the comp. soyereign authority over 
the Poligars; but the comp. shall give credit for 
two lacks sixty thousand seven hundred and four 
star pagodas, on account of the Poligar Peishcush, 
in the kists of the nine lacks payable each year. 
Art. I. The heir grants full authority to the comp, 
to collect the revennes, &c, of the following 
districts :---The revenues of these districts are 
detailed below, but they amount to more >; vizi-<- 
Tinnivelly, 4,06,508 s. pagodas. Madura, 64,945 
ditto. Ongole, 13,534 ditto. Palnad, 24,657 ditto. 
The amount of these two articles, including the 
Poligar Peishcush, is 8,54,848 s. pagodas; and 
this sum being deducted from the 9 lacks payable 
each year, leaves a balance of 45,152 s. pagodas. 
Art. II, The sum of 45,152 s, pagodas, which 
is the balance of the 9 lacks allotted to defray the 
expence for the defence of the Carnatic, and the 
sum of 6,21,105 s. pagodos, which is alloued to 
discharge the debts of the nabob Walajah, ac. 
cording to the treaty, will be paid to the comp. 
yearly by the heir; and shall be dischatged in teh 
equal kists, from the Ist to the 15th of each 
month, from the beginning of September to the 
month of June; and on the debts of the nabob 
Walajah being discharged, the payment of the 
sum of 6,2:,105 s. pagados shall cease, and the 
sum of 45,152 s. pagodas only, shall continue to 
be paid yearly, agreeably to thie stipulations of 
1792; and the whole oi the contents of this paper 
shall be considered as referring to the said treaty. 
Art. IV. Afterthe discharge of the above debts, 
the heir shall liquidate the new cavalry loan, arid 
he will not only acknowledge that debt, but also 
the interest due on it. Art. V. In the ‘event of 
failure, in the payment of the kists ‘stipulated in 
the 3d art. then those parts of the treaty of 1792 
shall be carried into effect, winch relates to the 
districts detailed in schedule of No. 2 of the said 
treaty, and which, according to the 2d art. of this 
paper, have not been transterred; and with the 
exception of the matrers mod:fied as above, ithe 
whole of the articles of ther teaiy of 1792 shall 
continue in full force. The her, out of. his re- 
gard and friendship for the comp: will take OVer 
to the comp. as an ‘act of favour, the whole of 
his rights, touching the pearl fishery. 5 
Juty 18th, Having personally communicated 


en, that or omp. we have considered the objects and advan- 
ower ees which were often mentioned to the late 
present De MARREBRbob, and we have resolved to act in conformity | 
ayy and ’ m ‘hem to the extent of our ability; and regard- | 
succession ‘cm as the best foundations for an arrange- 
ights and it DOW present 2'separate paper, Contain- 
pect he on 6 4 few correspondent propositions ; and in the 
In hs jak approved, théy may be. easily 
jon, 13 Weaty of 1792, A. Thic happy 


ito your dordships ‘our suspicion, founded on the 
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anxiety of the two Khans to prevent our interview | 
with the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah, that, 
their conduct might net be conformable to the 
wishes and intentions of that person, your Idp 
authorized and instructed us to communicate to | 
Mr, Fitzgerald (the. confidential physician of the | 
late nabob) who had_ personal access to his high- 
ness’s reputed son, the actual exisience of the 
govr gen’s, orders, and your Idp’s positive deter- 
mination to execute those orders, for the purpose 
of obtaining an adequate sccurity for the rights 
and interests. of the British govt in the Carnatic. 
Such parts of the govr gen’s orders as were suf- 
ficient to remove all doubt on this subject, were 
accordingly communicated to Mr. Fitzgerald, from 
his.excellency’s original dispatches. It being ne- 
cessary, in conformity to this intention, that far- 
ther tune should be allowed for the operation of 
this indirect. communication, the interview ap- 
pointed for to-day was posiponed; and reason 
exists for believing that (as tar as the opinion of 
Mr. Fitzgerald was allowed to have effect) the re- 
puted son of Omdut ul Omrah, as well as his two 
advisers, Nejeeb Khan and Tuckia Ally Khan, 
were, in the course of this day, apprized of the 
actual circumstances in which they stood, through 
the channel of a confidental person, who could 
have no interest in augmenting the appearance of 
the danger, which actually menaced the imme- 
diate interests of Ally Hussain. Althongh this 
transaction forms-no part of our public negocia- 
tion, we have judged it to be proper to include it 
in the official report of this day. It will demon- 
strate that no Care was omitted, which could con- 
ciliate the mind of Ally Hussain, and of his ap- 
pointed advisers. 
July 49th... We proceeded about noon to the 
palace... We enquired whether a2 further conside- 
ration of. the subject of our conferences had 
created-in the minds of the two Khans any altera- 
tion of their sentiments delivered at the last in. 
terview? They replied, without hesitation, that 
it was not the intention of Ally Hussain to recede 
from the terms communicated to us in a written 
paper at the last interview: We then stated our 
belief, that under that declaration they were pre-. 
pared for the serious consequences of the alterna- 
tive; frequently described to them. The Khans 
replied, with much apparent composure and re- 
‘solution, that they were prepared to mect those 
consequences, on their responsibility, under a 
~ perfect reliance on the protection of the comp. 
-and on its adherence to the existing engagements. 
‘We reminded the Khans, that it was useless to 
recur to the stipulations of the treaty of 1792, the 
-¥ital spirit .of which.had been annihilated, and 
‘thatthe violation of Omdut ul Omrah’s engage- 
eoment had constituted the right of the comp. to 
» demand the security now required. The reputed 
»son of -Omdut ul,Qmrah being, at our desire, in- 
‘troduced according to the former appointment, 
»sve@excuséd our intrusion on his grief, by explain- 
our unwillingness to receive from any person 
himself. the. final rejection of a proposition, 
>anade with great. indulgence. to him, on. the part 
bof che Brit. govt, and involving consequences af 
vuthe . greatest :mportance lo. his immediate inte- 
> ests... in a succinct manner, the - 


Mature .of that, proposition, with. the conclusive |. 


iapejection.of it.byshis.appointed advisers; and ex 
pressed our desire: of knowing whether the mo- 


4 


- 


the tent of the officer commanding the troops at 


tives of the Khans for thus rejecting, at suc, 
apparent hazard to his welfare, the friendship of 
the comp. were conformable to his own seni. Pam 
ments and resolution, He replied (the Khans 
being present) that he considered them to have 
been appointed by his father for the purpose of 
assisting him; .and that the object of his ovwy 
councils was not separate from that of the Khans. 
According to the plan previously arranged by 
your Idp for this probable event, we made known 
without farther delay, your !dp’s intention of 
holding a personal conference with Ally Hussain 
(previously to the final adoption of the measures Pm 
then in your ldp’s contemplation).—This com. [ae 
munication was unexpected, and the Khans en | 
deavoured to evade it by repeating the excuses 
they had used at the former interview ; but, being 
assured that your Idp’s orders in this respect ad- 
mitted of no excuse, the Khans retired at the 
same time for the purpose of preparing the equi- 
page of Ally Hussain. During this shost interval, 
the young man, with much apparent anxiety in 
his manner, whispered in a low tone of voice, 
that he had been deceived by the two Khans— 
Ally Hussain accordingly proceeded, without 
farther communication with the two Khans, to 


Chepauk, at which place we had the honour ofa 
personal interview with your Idp.—After the first 
ceremonies of the meeting had subsided, the 
attendants of Ally -Hussain, including Nejeeb 
Khan and Tuckia Ally Khan, were directed (0 
withdraw, and the tent was rendered entyely 
private. Before your Idp’s intention in this 1 
terview could be entirely explained, Ally Hus 
sain interrupted the conversation by expressing 
his sense of your Idp’s consideration. He thes 
proceeded to state, of his own accord, that the 
conferences had been conducted by the two Khans 
Without his participation in their councils; sn 
that he disapproved the termination which had ih 
consequence been given to the negociation,—Ih 
consequence of this avowal, the entire subsanct 
of the conferences was recapitulated to Ally Hur 
sain, the nature of the proofs of the violation OMS 
the alliance was distinctly described, and the (\-@aam 
tert of the security required by the Brit. gov : 
concisely explained.—Ally Hussain, after 
that he comprehended the whole of this Impl" 
tant question, declared himself ready to conc” 
an arrangement with the Brit. govt, on the a 
of the proposition communicated by ws 1 
two Khans. He then proceeded to make engi! 
into the sccondary branches of the ian 
in your Idp’s contemplation, particularly peer 
spect to the provision for his personal exper 
and to the extent of his power over the pe ts 
treasure of his father, which he Commitee 
be large. After a desultory conversation 01 

of Neve? 
length, interrupted by the importun'ty vy shail 
Khan, Ally Hussain proposed thet a trea es 4 
be prepared by us, upon the basis of pon 3 
entire civil and military govt of the ae t 
the hands of the ¢omp.; “and ced w 
would be ready to execute the: instrum wee 
or without the consent of the Khans, # we 

ointed for 

séparate conference, which was app 

withi inés of the Brit. (oops 
next day, within the linés o 
July 20th—~According to the A of OF 
yesterday, we proceeded to the eget 
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4 fo us, said, in a resolute tone of voice, and with 


more apparent firmness in his manner than we 
We had before observed, that the two Khans had 
Me been appointed by his father’s will to assist his 
Bee eouncils; that he could not adopt a line of con- 


inconsistent with their advice; and that 


Beetherefore any tarther interview wiih your Idp was 


Bnnecessary-—These cxpressions we attr:buced to 


Ally Hussain’s desire of concealing his real sen- 


Seements in the presence of the Khans; and pro- 


to state, that the conference of yesterday 


been interrupted by the importunity of 
SeNejeeb Khan, your ldp was resolved to bring it 
mego a termination at the interview appointed for 
Mais day, We accordingly attended Ally Hussain 

Mo the tent, Which having been again rendered 
Beenurcly private, the young man stated, in the 
Seeme tone of confidence, that this interview was 

BBanceessary, as it was impossible for him to de- 
irom the sentiments already expressed by 
two Khans. This unexpecied change ot sen- 
binents in the mind of Ally Hussain having ex- 
Miicd some surprize, your Idp desired that he 
explain himself more distinctly. In reply 
ope stated, that he was aware thesentiments now 
mexpiessed by him differed entirely from those ex- 
ressed on the preceding day; that the truth 
fas he had seriously reflected on the subject of 
esierday’s conicrence; that the whole family 
ad been assembled to deliberate on the state of 
pees affairs: that he bad in consequence given a 
peiler Consideration to the actual circumstances in 
Be hich he was placed; that he retracced the opi- 
sion commanicated to your Idp yesterday; and 
athe considered it to be totally incompatible 
BP ith his interests and honour to accede to the 
@'Oposition, on the basis of which he had agreed 
conclude the treaty.—We reminded him, by 
mour Idp’s direction, of the deception’ stated by 
ap mselt to have been used by the Khans, and ca- 
messed our confidenee that, notwithstanding this 
mAaccountable change of his ostensible manner, 


rg ic genuine sentiments of his mind were ex- 


ee'esscd in the conference of yesterday.—He said 
feet this was not the case; that he had spoken at 
eat tine from an hasty. impression but that the 
which he now declared, were the 
Brcsult of serious reflection, and of a conviction on 
me's Mind, that by pursuing this line of conduct, 
wee should adhere to the intention of his father 
hd to the real interests of his family. We stated 

» reply, that he deceived himself if he encou- 
meesed any expectation of securing the interests of 
s ’ family on any other basis than that of an 
me'cable adjustment, for the alternative choice 
a cither to become the acknowledged nabob of 
or one of many pensioners depen- 
: ‘Alot the bounty of the comp.; that the choice, 
now appeared to have made, was so in- 
sae At with prudence, as to justify our con- 
ee him to act under seme improper restraint. 
therefore to cxplain, that he 
within the. Brit. encampment ; 
da apprehended any conscquences ot 
it: or inconvenience from the pur- 
b> woul ry genuine wishes of his heart, your 
he immediately secure him against any 
der the might apprehend, dy keeping him 
of the comp,’s forces. He 
Bescripy @ acted from no impression of that 
Pion; but that the seatiments which ‘lic 


expressed 
Vex, il » Contained the genuine feelings 
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of his heart—We expressed’ your ldp's and 
own suspicion, that he had been encotaged by’ 
interes ed persons to disbeheve the existence of 
the orders trom the govr gen, undef the authority 
of which the fundamental proposition of the ne- 
cociations had been stated to him, and we en- 
qured whether he had received from Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, any communication on thatsubject. Ally 
Hussain answered, that Mr. Fitzgerald had spoken 
to him on the subject; and that ins determination 
was not governed by any distrust of our commu- 
nications relative to the orders of the govr gen. 
We explained our allusion to the advice of inte- 
rested persons, by stating, that those who held 
tuncaws or other claims on the Carnatic, were 


i deeply interested in persuading him to resist an 


amicable negociation; becayse tn the event of an 
amicable adjustment for vesting the civil govt in 
the hands of the comp. they could have no hope 
of recovering those claims; whereas those hopes 
would still be chershed as long as he should be 
persuaded to keep the affuirs of the Carnatic in an 
unscttled state. We further stated, that the prine 
ciples of persons of that description encouraged 
every expectation that they would be desirous of 
sacrificing the permanent interests and honour of 
his family to the attanment of thew immediate 
advantage: We added, that such persons, as 
well as the general body of his father’s creditors, 
would feel an interest in persuading him to reject 
the proposition now offered to him, and to cheristy 
a belief that the measures of this govt would be 
disapproved by the court of directors, and that 
the arrangement, which he mght compel your 
ldp to adopt, would be reversed. We warned 
Ally. Hussain of the effects of such a fallacy, by 
assuring him that the orders of the govr gen. were 
founded on a previous communication with the 
court of directors, and with his majesty’s minis- 
ters; and on a knowledge that the sentiments of 
the govt at home concurred entirely with those 
entertained by his excellency and by your ldp, ree 
lative to the violation of the allance.——We were 
the more carnest in urging this point, with your 
ldp’s permission, on the attenuon of Ally Hus+ 
sain; because the projet, delivered to us at the 
3d conference by the two Khans, contains manir 
fest proof of having been translated from an 
Kuropean language; and because it is equally ma- 
nifest, from the tenor of that paper, that the 
author of it was interested in excluding the exec. 
govt in India from participating in the administra- 
tion of the funds, now allotted by treaty to the 
liquidation of the consolidated debts of the nabob 
Mahomed Ally.—Ally Hussain denied that he 
acted from any motives derived from the persua- 
sion of others, and repeated that his choice was 
now founded on his determination to adhere to 
the councils of the Khans, appointed by his 
father’s will to assist hin, and finally to reject the 
arrangement which had been proposed to him. 
We enquired whether te clearly understood the 
consequences of that deverm nation with respect 
to himself; he said, that it had been clearly ex- 
plained to him; byt that, notwithstanding. the 
éxplanition, he assured himself of the favour and 
protection of the com pany, as well as of your 
ldp’s paternal care. 1a proceeding to conclude 
the conference, your lordship desired Ally Has- 
saifi to prepare himself :o receive youridp’s final 
und Most serious resolution!” lowasthen cxplainred 
to him, that ne pains had been omitted, which 
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could warn him of the consequences he was about | 
to incur; that the duties of humanity towards him, 
and the duties of attention to the national charac- 
ter of the British government, had been satis- 
fied; that he had himself determined the situa- 
tion in which he would hereafter be placed, 
and that your lordship, with concern for him- 
self individually, now apprized him, that his fu- 
ture situation would be that of a private person, 
hostile to the British interests, and dependent on 
the bounty of the company. This declaration Ally 
Hussain received with a degree of composure and 
confidence, which denoted that he acted from no 
impression of fear; and a smile of complacency, 
which appeared on his countenance throughout 
ar discussion, denoted an internal satisfaction at 
the linc of conduct he was pursuing. Being ask- 
ed if he wished to make any further observations, 
he said that he did not; and being also asked 
whether he had any objection to the introduction 
of the Khans into the tent, he said that he had 
none; which being accordingly done, he was 
directed by your ldp to leave the tent. 
July 21st.—Your ldp having communicated to 
us your intention to open, if possible, a negocia- 
tion with the prince Azeem ul Dowlah; endea- 
vours were accordingly uscd to establish a com- 
munication with him, but it was found that so 
strict a watch had been established over him by 
the adherents of Omdut ul Omrah, that no means 
appeared to be practicable for opcning a private 
communication with him; while any attempt to 
effect it by open means, appeared liable to the 
$erious objection of precipitating the fate of the 
oung prince. 

Juiy 22d.—In this situation of things it was re- 
ported to your Idp, by the officer commanding the 
troops at Chovuak’ that Nejeeb Khan and Tucky 
Ally Khan had already performed the ceremony 
of installing Ally Hussain in a private manner on 
the musnud of Arcot; and that they had resolved 
to instal him in a public manner on the following 
day. Your ldp resolved to prevent a measure 
calculated to produce immediate commotion in the 

rovinces of the Carnatic ; for that purpose It. col. 
Rac Neil was directed to take entire possession of 
the palace of Chepauk with the Brit. troops ; and 
to remove entirely all the guards of the late Omdut 
ul Omrah, who had been permitted to remain at 
their posts during the late-negociations. This 
measure established the immediate meaus of re- 
lieving Azeem ul Dowlah; and a party of the 
comp.’s troops was substituted at the hovel in which 
that prince was confined, in lieu of the guards sta- 
toned over it by the adherents of Omdut ul Om- 
rah. As_ soon as the first surprise of the prince 
Azeem ul Dowlah permitted him tqreceive an ex- 

lanation, that the guard was intended for his 
greater security and protection, he expressed his 
Satisfaction at the change, together with the de- 
sire of being permitted to explain his situation. 
23d.—On the morning this day col. 
Mac Neil waited upon the prince Azeem ul Dow- 
Yah, forthe ostensible purpose of excusing and ex- 
Fe cunt to him the cause of stationing a party of 


€ Cumpany’s troops over the place in which he 


resided. Lt, ¢ol.. Mac Neil took this opportunity 
of informing the prince, that if he should have 
ny desire of representing the state of his affairs to 


the Brit. govt, the means of doing so without dan- 


ger had now been opencdio him. In consequence 


> 
we ‘va 
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of this communication, a time was appointed by 
your Idp’s directions for our meeting the prince 
Azeem ul Dowlah. At the interview which en. 


“sued, the conversation omshe part of the prince 


was confined to a statement of the injuries which 
he had sustained, and of the hardships he conti- 
nued to sustain, fromthe depression of his for. 
tune, and from the poverty of his circumstances, 
He requested, with much earnestness, that his 
case might be considered in the gencral arrange. 
ment of the affairs of the Carnatic, and appeared 
to limit his expectation to a more comfortable do. 
mestic arrangement for his family. Sufficient 
grounds, however, appeared in the course of the 
conversation, to satisiy our judgment that the 
prince was capable of sustaining a more im 
por:ant character, and that his sense of his owg 
imincdiate interests would dispose him to meet 
with cordiality any overture on the part of the 
Brit. govt, for reviving, in his person, thealliance 
so long subsisting between the company and hs 
family. The conversation ended with an assurance 
on our part of your Idp’s immediate attention to 
Azeem ul Dowlah’s difficulties, and to the provi- 
sion of a more suitable accommodation for his 
family. 
July 24.—An interview having been appointed 
for communicating to the prince this day the re- 
sult of your Idp’s consideration of his case, we 
met him at an early hour in the tent of It. col. Ma 
Neil. The conversation was opened by some 
distant observations of the state in which the a 
fairs of the Carnatic had been placed by the death 
of the nabob Omdut ul Omrah; and the remarks 
of the prince continuing, in our judgment, to . 
favourable to the impression we had received 
his understanding and disposition, we eg 
to explain to him the actual situation in whe 
the whole house of Mahomed Ally had bees 
placed, in consequence of the violation nthe 
alliance by that prince, and by his succes 
Omdut ul Omrah. The curiosity of the yout 
being naturally excited by this 
connected with his previous knowle m 
the manner in which the conferences with ss. 
Hussain had terminated, we proceeded * 
close to the prince the nature of bh 
acquired by the comp.; the indispenss 
sity of exercising those rights for the in i 
ment of an adequate security for out pcg 
the Carnatic ; and the great reluctance ad al 
the Brit. govt would feel itself compe ct, whit 
its power far the attainment of that 
could not fail of producing the entire DUNN 
of the house of Mahomed ally. 
tory conversation ensued on the has 
of this question, the substance of 
stated in an earlier passage of this rep Azeem a 
ended in a declaration of the prince © y, 
Dowlah of his acknowledgment of sab made 
quired by the comp. under the disco rer ot, 
Seringapatam ; and of his readiness 


hi ation to the 
the event of his elev yaur 


satisfaction and security 9 the pit 
gov. gen. had deemed to be Hay! 
servation of our interests in the Gal e eri 


accordingly described to the prince {ne 
outline of the arrangement proposed basis 
ment of the affairs of the the 
this proposition, it was2gt of a 
ment should be prepared the 
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ye * to be discussed at an intérview appointed for the | No. 5. Treaty between the Company and ‘his Highness 
nich ene day. the Nabob Mahomed Ali, dated in Vi92; commonly. 
prince duly 25.—Having accordingly prepared the draft called Lord Cornwailis’s T realy, | 
-s which |e! the treaty, we proceeded to the tent, for the Treaty between the Hon, East India Company, 
e conti. me PUtPose of discussing with the prince Azeem ul | and the Nabob of Arcot.—Whereas a certain ens 
his for. | mmeowlah the general principles, and the particular | gagement was entered into between the hon, 
Articles of the agreement proposed by your ldp. | English E. IJ, company, and his highness the 
that his a PThe prince having acceded to the fundamental nawaub of the Carnatic, bearing dace 24th Feb, 
arrange. ; Srticlés, in conformity to his acknowledgment of | 1787, for the purpose of cementing an everlasting, 
appeared | ame ¢ preceding day, directed Ins attention to that | friendship with each other, and of contributing, 
rable do. Eummmmercicte which stipulates, that a fund shall be ap- | mutually towards the defencé of the Carnatic, and 
Sufficient [aaa ropriated for the expence of maintaining the fami- | Countries dependent thereon; whereby it was 
se of tho Amey °! the nabobs Walajah and Omdut ul Omrah : | stipulated that the said company should maintain a 
that the be stated, that although it could not be incumbent | military force, and thatthe said nawaub should pay 
sea tate #n him to interrupt on this account an arrange- | annually a certain sum or money arising from the 
Ms one ent so beneficial to the different branches of ihe revenues of the Carnatic, and should furnish suf- 
Family, ard to himself in particular; he yet felt it | ficient and satisfactory security, under certain cons 
ve of tha Wo be intimately connected with his reputation and |} ditions expressed in the said engagement, for the 
ip siliands Ponour to urge their situation upon your Idp’s | regular payment of the sum stipulated to the said 
y and his Se most indulgent consideration. We explained, in company : and whereas it appears by the repre- 
semmenee nsequence, to Azeem ul Dowlah, that the mo- } sentations of the said nawaub, contained in a cere 
sooticts ig paves of the Brit. govt for entering into any dis- | tain letter addressed by him to the govr genl, &¢. 
the provi. fam ussion for the purpose of establishing an amicable | dated the 18th of the month Shawal 1206 Hejeree, 
peg aang etme could be founded on no other wish | (9th June 1792,) that the resources of the Carnaug 
man that of preserving the family from the state of | are not competent to enable him to perform the 

appointed + gradation, into which it was about to have been stipulations in the said engagement; and whercas 
ay the 1e- PPrccipitated, by the faithless conduct and by the | it further appears, that the security which the said 
cae, mectvcrse spirit of the councils of its principal | nawaub agreed in the above-mentioned engage 
+. col. Ma embers; and we reminded the prince, that in | ment to furnish for the due payment ot the stipue 
d by some aking him the instrument of re-establishing the | lated sum to the said comp. 1s in its nature inadc« 
Se he ib hance, it was necessary to furnish him with the | quate to the end intended: and whereas certain 
the death Post powerful means of securing the attachment | agreements have also been entered into between 
o neenartt a the family, by rendering the amount of the | the said comp. and the said nawaub, for the diss 
vent, to be : Ipends or Jaghires to be allotted for its support | charge of certain debts due by the said nawaub te 
enaker mecpendant on the pleasure of the Brit.govt; which | private persons, it has been mutually agreed, in 
proceeded minunicauon with his highness would proceed | consequence of the above written Circumstances, 
sin which *pporttion the amount to be appropriated for this | that the engagement aforesaid shall henceforth be 
had been § Urpose, according to the merits of the individuals | considered by the contracting parties as annulled, 
ion of the ‘ “ries In discussing that part of the treaty | and no longer of etfect or in force: and in lieu 
successe om stipulates the acknowledgment of the | thereof, the rt hon. Chs earl Cornwallis, invested 
F the prince medts due by his ancestors to the company, the | with full powers on the part of the said hon. Eng- 


pnversatian, 
o% 


s with Ally "atedly that he did not consider himself involved | and for the said comp. their heirs and successors, Bt 
sed 10 dite _that article in any personal responsibility for | on one part; and the nabob Wallah Jah, Ameer ht 
tight amount of these or of any other debts. We} ul Hind, Omdut ul Moulk, Asoph_ul Dowlab, 
sable necct “awe ie our entire concurrence in his highness’s ; Unevar ul Deen Khan Behauder, Zuffer Jung, Be 
establish of the article; and a clause was add- | Scpah Salar, nabob of the Carnatic, in his own Ba 
r interests m es the arucle, for the express purpose of ob- | name, and for himself and his successor his eldest 
pier ating any doubts on this point. The remaining | son nawaub Omdut ul Omrah, Meyun ul Moulk, ti f 
ied to wt a 7 of the proposed treaty having been dis- | Assud ul Dowla Hassein, Ally Khan Behauder, ‘ if 
cate. whit f " sed and asscuted to, the prince affixed his sig- | Zool Sicar Zung, and his heirs and successors, on i 
aria Db oe to a Persian draught of the noes treaty, | the other part, agree to the following articles, § 
, fAding himself to execute a more formal instru- | which shall be binding on the respective contract+ 


Jong dest 
ferent pou 


ie” uce expressed his sense of the reasonableness 
that stipulation ; but stated distinctly and re- 


: cee at the period of his intended installation.— In 
eeeocluding our report of this conference, we 


lish E. I. comp. to direct and controul the affairs of 
the said comp. in the E. Indies, in the name pf 


ing parties for the purposes contained therein, uk 


ch has beet . withstanding all or any of the conditions stipulate 
. ot, and ; fare omit to state to your lordship, the im- | in the engagement dated 24h Feb. 1787, to the 
Pe Azeem ™ °s'on made on our minds by she decorous de- | contrary.—Art. 1. The friends and enemies of 


the right 
yyvery ma 


oriment, moderation, and goad sense, by which 


zecm ul Dowlah distinguished himself upon this 


either of the contracting parties shall be considered 
the friends and enemies of both—Art. 2, In 


yo afford, 2 elevation from a state of penury and | order to execute the foregoing article in its full 


,¥ TF 1 aye possession of princely mag- | extent, the hon. E. I. comp. agree to maintaips 
honours, and rank. military force, amd the Wallah Jah Be- 
43 the pF | 26th —This morning we had the satisfac- | hauder agrees to contribute annually a certain sum 
A A Hay! D pres€nting his highness the prince Azeem | of money hereinafter mentioned, as his share ra 
a the ent ae in a formal manner to your ldp, and of | the expen: > of the said military force ; the s q 
“for conducting him, as the osténsible | nowaub furche: agréeing. that the disposal of the 
a the bas adob of the Carnatic, to the Ameer Baugh, v 


€ reside ~ said sum, tog.:hner with the arrangement and. em, 
ue asrangt bier uf nce of his highness’s father, the late’| ployment o! the troops supported by it, alte 


(Signed) J: Wessr, B. Crose. hereby also agreed, that for the further security 
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and defence, of the countries bclonging and sub- 
yect te the contracting parties in the Carnatic, &c. 
that all forts shall be garrisoned by the troops of 
the saidcomp.; and inthe event of war breaking 
out in the Carnatic and countries appertaining to 
éither party, and dependant on the Carnatic, or 
contiguous thereto, it is agreed, for the better pro- 


secution of it, that as long as it shall last, the said. 


comp. shall possess full authority over the Car- 
matic, except the jaghires belonging to the family 
of the said nawaub, amountibg to star pagodas 


2,123,911, which, on condition of the good beha- | 
viour of the jaghiredars of the said jaghires, and of | 


their fidelity to the said nawaub and to the said 
comp. shail be continued to them, subject to the 
pleasure of the sa:d nawaub only, and except also 
cértain charities amounting to star pagodas 21,566, 
subject to the same conditions as are mentioned 
With respect to the jaghires, and shall collect the 
sevenues thercof, the said comp. hereby engaging 
that, during such war, they will pay to the said 
SDawaub one-fifth share of the net revenue arising 
therefrom; andthat at the conclusion of the war, 
the Carnatic shall be restored to the said nawaub, 
except in certain cases, which are hereinafter 
mMentioned.—Art. 4 The nabob Wallah Jah 
agrees to pay tothe said comp. for the purpose of 
mutual defence, the sum of nine lacs of star pa- 
$Odas annually, as his share of the capence for the 
military force, and also in consequence of certain 
agreements entered into by him with the said 
company, and guaranteed by the parliament of 
Gt Britain, for the purpose of liquidating certain 
debts due by the said nawaub, a further sum of 
6,21,105, star pagodas annually, which further sum 
of 6,21,105 star pagodas shall cease on the full li- 
quidation of the debts above mentioned, and the 
sum of 9,00,000 of star pagodas only shall continue 
to be paid by the said nawaub to the said comp. 
~— Art. 5. The said nawaub having agreed to pay 
the aggregate sum of 15,21,105 star pagodas, as 
mentioned in the 4th art. determines that the tri- 
butes or peshcush, payable by the Poligars, as 
more particularly mentioned in the schedule No. 1, 
hereunto annexed, shall be collected by the said 


comp. who agree to make the collection thercof 


at their own expence and risk, and that they will 
mot encrease the demand onthe said Poligars be- 
yond the sum mentioned in the said schedule, ex- 
eept in the case hercinafter mentioned, nor charge 
fo the said nawaub, either the capence attending 
‘the collection, or any deficiencies that may arise 
thereon, but will give credit to the said nawaub 
annually for the aforesaid tributes or peshcush, in 
part payment of the sum of nine lacs of star pago- 
das above-mentioned, without any deduction 
‘whatever; although the contracting parties have, 
“in the present instrument, agreed that the sum of 
(2, 64,70+ pagodas 20 F. 26 C. be deducted from the 
_ sum of 9 lacs of pagodas, as the amount of the tri- 
_ butes or peshcush trom the Poligars ; yet, should it 
n future enquiry appear that the said Poligars 
ought, by virtue of any existing and lawful engage- 
“ments, io pay a larger sum, it shall be demanded 
“of them, and any addition that shall thus be made 
to the sums mentioned in the said schedule, shall 
“be dedueted from the sutrrof 9 lacs, in like manner 
with thé sum of 2;64,704, 20.26; and a similar 
deduction shall in consequence be made in the 
Xisthundy hereinafter mentioned. It is however 
mutually agreed, that the diminution of this aggre- 
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gate sum, which shall take place on the full liqui. 
dation of the debts as specified in the 4th art. shail 
make no change in this art. which shall, notwith- 
standing such diminution, remain in full force, 
Art. 6. The said comp. desirous of preserving 
the rights of sovereignty over the said Poligars to 
the said nawaub, engage, te the utmost oj their 
power, and consistent with the realization of the 
tributes or peshcush from them, to enforce the 
allegiance and submission of the said Poligars to 
the said nawaub in all customary ceremonics, 
and in furnishing the Poligar Peons according to 
established custom for the collection of the reve. 
nues, the support of govt, and for the protection 
of the property of the inhabitants of the said na. 
waub’s country, promising that all acis of autho- 
rity shall be exercised in, and all accounts of re. 
venue (of which accounts the said nawaub, it 
he so wishes, shall be ann, furnished with copies) 
shall bear his the said nawaub’s name. For the 
better execution of this and the Sth art. the said 
nawaub promises to furaish to the said comp. 
that is to say to their representatives the president 
and council of Fort St. George, the necessary or 
ders, under his seal and signature, addressed to 


each Poligar, and to the purport hereof, without 


_delay.—-Art. 7. After deducting from the above 


i'mentioned sum of 9 lacs of star pagodas, which 
\forms a part of the aggregate sum of 15,21,1l5 
‘star pagodos, mentioned in the Sth art. the 
amount of the tr.butes or pesheush from the Poli- 
gars, as specified in the sched. No. 1, the sad 
nawaub agrees to pay ann. the remaining sum, 
being 6,55,295: 15: 54, together with the tur 
ther sum of 6,21,105 for the purpose mentioned 
in the 4th art. making the sum of star pagodas 
12,56,400: 15: 54,—at the following periocs— 
On the Ist Sept. 1,00,000,—Ist Oct. 1,00, 000.— 
Ist Noy. £,00,000.—Est Dee, 1,00,000—1st 
1,00,000.—Ist Feb. 1,00,000,—Ist Mar. 
Ist Ap. 1,50,000.—1st May 2,00,000.—Ist June 
156,400: 13: 54,—amounting to 12,56,400: 19: 
star pagodas.—And it is mutually agreed, that 4 
the full liquidation of the debts betore 
when the payment of the sum of star pe) 
6,21,105, shall cease by virtue of the 4ih mos 
reduction in equal proportion shall take place 

ihe above instalments.—Art, 8. The said 
waub engages to make good to the said ¥ ° 
the payments of the sums, according ateghe! 
stalments of Kistbundy contained in the ay 
and if, contrary to his sincere intentions “ full 

ertions, any of the said sums shall not rete 

paid at the expiration of 15 days trem that 

limited, in that case the said nawaud i jf 

the said comp. shall assume the manage athe 

and make the collection of the reyenues frot ‘int 

districts mentioned in the sched. No. % ae 

to the following conditions; and for aah ue 

sent engagement shall be considered su resides 

thority, the said comp: through the Pui 

and council at Fort St. George, 

and explicit information, aecording nat on ine 
thereof, to the said nawaub, who sie’) 
arrival of the comp’s officers, in she 
recal all his officers, except one sudder Cute 
which officer shall remain, at the office 
cherry, and shall be furnished Cu 
of the said comp, with copies of ons, and? 
cherfy accounts, of tbe. gross: 
the net receipts, under the: attestat 
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ficer of the said comp. and of the Sudder Omlah 

of the district.—!. The said comp. shall assume 
Se the management of such district or districts, the 
ee rovenue of which, after d€ducting the charges of 
collections, shall equal the amount ot the kist 
hich shall have fallen in arrear—2. The said 
tcomp. agree, that a deduction shall take place 
Me proportionably from the amount of each of the 
Be ten kists above mentioned, equal to the amount 
Sof the net rev. of the district or districts which 
M shall have heen assumed as above, such deduction 
Meecommencing from the day that the assumption 
Meshall take place. It is atso mutually agreed, that 
acct called balance acct stialt be immediately 
Ee opened, for this and other purposes heremafter 
Menventioned, bearing an int. of 8 per cent. per 
Bann. between the said nawaub and the said 
Peamp.; in which the said nawaub shall be de- 
Se bited for the balance accrued in h's above stipu- 
Be jated payments, and also for the amount deducted 
i” above from the ten kists, and shall be credited 


P for the net rev. collected from the said district or 
districts, the said comp. continuing to exercise 
Pauthority in, and to make the collections from 
Septic same, until, in consequence of the full liqui- 
Mecation of the debts and diminution of the ann, 


nbs, 


Msum, to be for that purpose paid by the nawaub 
to the said comp. according to the 4th art. the 
said balance acct shall be equal on the debit and 
Betredit side, and nothing shall remain due to the 
Hid comp. then the said district or districts shall 
Prevert to the management of the said nawaub.— 
ed. Whenever the said district or districts thus 
assumed shall be restored, according to the above 
Brondition, it is agreed, thatin case of any of the 
eAists forthe sum remaining (after the deduction 
che sum of 6,221,105 star pagodas: that is to say, 
pefor the sum of 6,935,295: 15; 54, be not paid 15 
ays atter the expiration of the time limited, the 
said comp. shall possess equal power’ to assume 
Bthe districts mentioned in the said sched. No. 2, as 
men the Ist instance, and shall accordingly assume 
Buch district or districts, the rev. of which, after 
Weducting the charges of collection, shall equal 
he amount of the kist which shall have fallen in 
perrear, from which they shall realize the balance 
Mat shall have arisen in the payment of the kists, 
Bend shall give credit to the said nawaub for the 
Bseerplus and subsequent net rev. in part payment 
q the sum of star pagodas 6,35,295: 15: 54, 
pAnd in this case the management of the district or 
Baisiricts thus assumed shall for ever continue in 
Behe possession of the said comp. any thing con- 
inéd in the 3d art. of the present engagement 
me? ‘he contrary notwithstanding: And the said 
me P. agree to give the nawaub credit for the 
arising therefrom.—4, In order to prevent 
me'y loss arising to either party from this measure, 
e's mutually agreed, that the district or districts 
ae’ 'ich shall thus be assumed by the said comp. 
hall be etitire, as mentioned in the said sched. 
nd not parts of distticts.—5. In consequence of 
mS Measure, whereby the districts mentioned in 
Sched. "No. 2, become responsible for any 
rears ‘that may accrue in the payment of the 
‘ pore Stipulated ‘kists, the said nawaub agrces 
at he will not grant tunkaws or assignments on 
me y acct on the revenues thereof; and if, con- 
this Condition, any tunkaws or assign- 
Ms should exist, where the said districts or any 
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of therit shall be assumed by the sald comp. sucti 
tunKaws or assignments shall be declared by the 
said comp. and the said nawaub to be of no 
value, nor shall they remain. in effect.—6. It 
agreed between the contracting parties, that the 
above described balance acc. shall be ann. ad- 
justed, and a committee, consisting of 4 respec. 
table and capable persons, of which 2% shall bé 
nominated by the said comp. and 2 by the said 
nawaub, shall assemble on the Ist of Aug. of 
every year Commencing with 1793, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting and drawing out a fair and 
equitable statement thereof.—Art. 9. In case the 
said nawaub shall at any time have occasion for 
any number of troops for the collection of his re- 
venues, the support of his authority, or the good 
order and govt of his country, the said comp, 
agree to furnish a sufficient number of troops for 
that purpose, on public representation being madé 
by the said nawaub to the president and council 
of Fort St. George, of the necessity of employing 
such troops, and of the objects to be obtained 
thereby. And the said nawaub agrees to defray 
the additional expence of such troops, so long as 
they may be employed at his request. This ad- 
ditional expence being the sum over and above 
the expence of such troops while in garrison or 
at fixed quarters; and it shall be at the option of 
the said nawaub to reimburse the said surplus ex- 
pence, either on the conclusion of the service on 
which such troops may have been employed, in 
money, orto add it to the debit side of the acct 
called balance acct, and more particularly ex- 
plained in the 2d condition of the 8th art.—Aret. 
10. The said nawaub shall receive regular in- 
formation of all negociations which shall relate 
to declaring war or making peace, wherein the 
said comp. may engage, and the interests of the 
Carnatic and its dependencies may be concerned; 
and the said nawaub shall be considered as an 
ally of the said comp. in all treaties which shall 
in any respect affect the Carnatic, and countries 
depending thereon, or belonging to exher of the 
contracting parties contiguous thereto; and the 
said nawaub agrees that he will not enter into 
any negociation or political correspondence with 
any European or native power, without the con- 
sent of the said comp.—This treaty, Consisting of 
10 arts, and having 2 scheds annexed thereto, 
marked No. i, and 2, shall be in force and have 
effect from 12th of July 1792, (corresponding 
with the 22d day of the month Zekaida 1206 
Hejeree) ; and the contracting parties having af- 
fixed their respective seals and signatures to @ 
counterparts on the dates undermentioned ; that 
is to say, the rt hon. Charles earl Cornwallis, K.G. 
govr gen. &c. shall affix his seal and signature 
to one counterpart, on the part of the hon, Eng. 
E. I. comp.; and the nawaub Walla a Behau- 
der, nawaub of the Carnatic, shall affix his seal 
and signaturé to another counterpart, slall be 
exchanged. 


(Signed) G.F. Cuerry, 

Persian Translator to the Govr Gen. 
Signed and scaled at Chepauk House, 4 
this 22d day of Zekaida 1206, and> . ? 
12th day July 1792. b 
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SCHEDULE, No I. 


List of Polygars, with the Amount of their respective Tributes or Peshcush, as mentioned and referred to iv 
the 5th art, of the accompanying Treaty, in force from 12th July 1792; corresponding with the 22d doy f 


Bekaidu, 1206 Heyita: 


= 
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Catfiar Yack viii Nair... 
Juppaty Rammanaud 
cons 
whe 
Mootea Naik 


Maduram Sing Pettaputty Ramnautporam 
Warriar Tarver, Mapilla in the room of 
the Ranee and infant heiress of..--. one 
Polygars of the district 
Varayoo Narama Vunnyan 
Madutapah Taven’ 
Cootala Taven 
Saale Talewen: 


Choca Tulevan een ae 


Cutaboon Naik.........-- 
Androoconda Vunnyan 2... 
Sevemaul Naik 
Chinnum Naik 2... 
Avalapa Naik eerer eae omar 
Geokillapa 

Colingada Gundon 
Chinnamunga Tavers 
Ena Chinoama Naick .............---- 


Chuckrums.... 


2 


Vencategherry .... 


Marangapoory .... 
Nallum 
Comavandy 
Ramgunny ...--<- 
Petta Molingy .... 
Venamatapotam... 
Youmula 


Rupces-e.ee 


Shevigungo 
Madura seer eevee 
Shevigcruy 
Ellaporam 
Wootamaley 
Nadoorvarcoocky.. 
Talwencotta 
Soumden 
Cadombar 
Lingumputty 
Woorcad 
Maucuhy 
Pandliem Country... 
Ellyarumpuny ....- 
Malemondy ...--- 
Negataporam 
Caudelloody ,.... 
Attingherry 
Munnarcotta 
Pawaly 
Aligoopoory ....- 
Gettaputty 
Callarputty......-- 
Chocumputta ...- 
Saupetoor 
Laudioor 
Zelmurry 
Chinnulgoody .... 
Colatoor 
cone 


Ovideahporam ...- 
Gollingundon 


Sydapoor.... M.P. 


ak. 


10,000 — — 
12,093 12 — 
8,598 12 — 
10,483 12 — 
11,731 
9,555 
6,400 — — 

642 2 — 


60,505 14 — 


1,03,409 35 


S.P. F.C, 
21,675 10 64 
6,600 — — 
52,586 9 
2,857 3 Ib 


16,154 26 96 
62,857 


50,000 


3,731 


| 97,450-~ 


Total Star Pagodas.c«- 264,704 


wis | 

, 

AT 

11,056, 
§,128 
‘a 1,514 8 — 
609 6 — 
508 — — | 
1,016 — 
314—— 
504 8 — 
1,016 —— | 
11,176 — — | 
6,096 — — 
1,520 8 — 
1,727 2 — 
2,540 — — 
1,168 4— 
10s 7 — | 
1,168 5— 
6,604 — — 
| 5,791 2— | 
| 1,930 4— | 
1,016 — — 
— 1,696. 
5,332 5 — ey 
5,080 — — 
1,924 3 — 
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TD Schedule, No. Q.---List of the Districts, with the | Wellesicy, K.P. govr gen. in council of all the 

Amount of the Net Reyenues from each, at which | Brit. possessions in the E. Indies, on behalf of the 

they shall be estimated and assumed, according fo| said unked comp. on the one part; and by the 

the 8th Article of the accompanying Treaty in force | nabob Wajajah Ameer ul Omrah, Mader ul Mulk, 

from 12th July Li92, ( corresponding with Ameer ul Hind, Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder, 

red toit Sekgida 1206 Higera. ) Showkut Jung Sepah Salar, nabob Soubahdar of 

Md de » TJinnevelly....Net Revenue ......e0es 4,06,508 | the Carnanc, on his own behalf, on the other 

doy Madura 64,945 part; for settling the succession to the Seubah- 
Trichinopoly including Warriore, Pol- darry of the territories of Artot, and for vestin 


7 


lom, and Arrialore 2,901,159 | the administration of the civil and military govt o 
3,051,783 | the Carnatic in the united comp. of merchanis of 
935,534 | England trading to the E. Indies.—Arnt. 1. The 
10 64 Pulnaud 24,657) right of the Nabob Azcem ul Dowlah Beliauder to 
)— — [ome Northern division of the Arcot province 1,69,404! succeed to the staty and rank, and the dignities 
| -—————— | dependent thereon, of his ancestors, heretotore 
Star Pagodas...- 13,41,770 | nabobs of the Carnatic, is hereby formally aes a4 
—— | knowledged and guaranteed by the hon. E. f. i) 
® Bythe first condition of the Sth art. of the said | comp. to the said Azeem ul Dowlab Behauder, FF, 
Bitreaty, 4 is agreed, that the said comp. shall as- | who has accordingly succeeded to the Soubah- iW 
Bee sume the management of such district or districts, | darry of the territories of Arcot.—Art.2. Such 
Beethe rev. of which, after deducting the charges of | parts of the treaties heretofore concluded betweer ut 
Pcollection, shail equal the amount of the kKist | the said E. I. comp. and their highnesses hereio- Mi if 
@ which shall have fallen in arrear. The said comp. | fore nabobs of the Carnatic, as are calculated ¢ “4 
Seghcrefore, by virtue of this condition, shall assume | strengthen the alliance, cement the friendship, yp! 
ee a district or districts from among the above named, | and identify the interests of the contracting par- 
Methe net rev. of which shall be as near as possible | ties, are hereby renewed and confirmed ; and ac- 'j 


F. C, 


54 26 90 


Beegual to the amount of the kist which shall have 
Pfallenin arrear, 


Bo. 6.—Treaty between the Company and Azcem ul 
Beawlah 3 dated 3\st 1801. 

© Treaty for settling the Succession of the Soubahdarry 
pf the Territories of Arcot, and for vesting the Admi- 
eestration of the Civil and Military Govt of the Carnatic 
g Ghaut in the United Camp. of Merchants of 
trading tp the East Indies,—Whereas the 
eecveral treaties, which have been concluded be- 
Ween the united comp. of merchants of England 
Wading to the East Indies, and their highnesses, 
cretofore nabobs of the Carnatic, have been in- 
ended to cement and identify the interests of the 


the spirit of this alliance, the said comp. did, 


meontracting parties: And whereas in conformity 


cordingly the friends or enemies of the one party 
shall be considered to be the friends or enemies of 
both parties.—Art. 3. The hon. comp. hereby 
charges itsclf with the maintenance and support 
of the military force necessary for the defence of 
the Carnatic, and for the protection of the nights, 
person, and property of the said nabob Azecm ul 
Dowlah Behauder; aad with the view of reviving 
the fundamental principles of the alliance betwoen 
his ancestors and the English nation, thesaid nahob 
Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder stipulates and agrees, 
that he will not canter upon any negociation or cor- 
respondence with any Europ. or native power. wane 
out the knowledge and consent of the said Eng, 
comp.—Art. 4. Itis hereby st.pulated and agreed, 
that the sole and exclusive administration of the 
civil and military govt of all the territories and de- 


@y the treaty concluded on the 12th July 1792,] pendencies of the Carnatic Payen Ghaut, together th ig 
mith the late nabob Walajah, relinquish extensive | with the full and exclusive right to the revenues oe 
eecuniary advantages acquired by the previous? thereof (with the exception of such portion of rh 
mreacy of 1787, with the view and on the.condition | the said revenues as shall be appropriated for the. 
mp! establishing a more adequate security for the | maintenance of the said nabob, and for the sup- 
mtcrests of the Brit. govt in the Carnatic: And } port of his dignity) sliall be for ever vested in the 
hereas subsequent experience has proved that said Eng. comp. ; and the said comp. shall aecord~ 
© intention of the contracting parties has not | ingly possess the sole power and authority of con- 
geccn fulfilled by the provisions of apy of the | stituting and appointing (without any interference 
m Faces heretofore concluded between them: And | on the part of the said nabob) all officers for the 
creas the munsyb of the Soubahdarry of the | collection of the revenues, and of establishing 
ge ores of Arcot has now become vacant: And! courts for the administration of civil and criminal 
4 hereas the rightof the prince Azeem ul Dowlah | judicature.—Art. 5. It is hereby stipulated and 
; thauder, founded upon the hereditary right of his | agreed, that one-fifth part ef the net rev. of the 
meer tic nabob Ameer ul Omrah Behauder, to suc- | Carnatic shall be ann. alloted for the maintenance 
feo fo the rank, property, and possessions of his | and support of the said nabob and of his own im- 
Pcéstors, heretofore nabobs of the Carnatic, has | mediate family, including the Mahel of his late 
acknowledged bythe Eng. E. 1. comp.: And | highaess the Ameer ul Omrah, the said 5th pare 
‘creas the said comp. and the prince Azeem ul | shall he paid by the comp. in monthly instalments 
Wiah Behauder, haye judged expedient that | of 12,090 star pagodas; and, whatever circum. 

CW treaty’ shall at this ¢ime be executed, for| stance may occur affecting the net rev. of the 
= Purpose of supplying the defects of all for- | Carnatic, the said instalments shall not be less than 

~/ Cagagements, and of establishing the connec- | 12,000 star pagadas. Whatever balance of the 

4 sent Le the said contraeting parties on a per- | said Sth part may remain due at the expiration of 
MP hereto of security in all times to come:| each year, shall be liquidated upon a settlement 
a ae the following treaty is now established | of the accounts; and the said 4th part shall be at 
Concluded by the rt hon. Ed lord Clive, govr | the free disposal of the said nabob, Consistently 

' me of Fort St. George, by and with the} with the principles of the said alliance.——. 

Bm $"P and authority of his excellency the marg., Art. 6. The 5th part of the revenues, as sated in 
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the preceding art. shall be calculated and deter- 
mined in the following manner: viz. all charges, 
of every description, incurred in the collection of 
the rev. the amount of the jaghire lands, stated in 
the 9th art. of the treaty of 1787, at pagodas 
2,13,421, and the sum of pagodas 6,21,105, ap- 
propriable to the liquidation of the debts of the 
late Mahommed Ally, shall, in the first instance, 
be deducted from the revenues of the Carnatic, 
and after the deduction of those 3 items shall have 
been made, one-fiith part of the remaining net 
rev. (including the Poligar peshcush, which shall 
always be calculated at the sum of star pagodas 
2,64,704:20:6, according to the treaty of 1792) 
shall be allotted tor the matntenance of the said 
nabob, and for the matutenance of his highness’s 
dignity.—Art. 7. Whereas it was stipulated by the 
$tb art. of the treaty of 1792, that the sum of 6 
lacks, 21,305 star pagodas, should annually be 
applicd to the discharge of certain registered debts 
due by the late nabob Mohammed Ally to his 
private creditors, under agreements concluded 
between his highness and the hon. comp. and 
guaranteed by the parliament of Gt Britain, until 
the said registered debt should be liquidated; the 
hon. English comp. accordingly hereby charges 
itself with the ann. payment of 6,21,105 pagodas 
from the revenues of the Carnatic, until the re- 
mainder of the said registered debt shall be liqui- 
dated.— Art. 8. Whereas certain debts are duc to 
the said comp. by the ancestors of the said nabob ; 
and whereas it is expedient, in order that the 
present treaty may include a complete arrange- 
ment of all affairs depending between the said 
comp. and the said nabob, that an adjustment 
should be made of the abovementioned debts; 
wherefore the said nabob formally and explicitly 
acknowledges the debt, commonly called the ca- 
valry loan, amounting with its interest to star 
pagodas 13,24,342: 6:47, and also the portion of 
the registered debt, heretofore paid by the said 
comp. to the creditors of the late nabob Walajah 
(according to the annexed schedule) to be just 
debts: and whereas, exclusively of the above- 
mentioned debts, other unadjusted debts also re- 
main, Which were referred to the adjustment and 
decision of the gov. gen. in council of Bengal: 
and whereas the said unadjusted debts have not 
been determined according to that intention, the 
said nabob hereby engages, that whenever the 
said determination shall be made, his highness 
will acknowledge to be a just debt, the amount 
of the balance which shall be so declared to be 
due to the said comp. It is not, however, the 
intention of this art. to cause any diminution from 
the 5th part payable to the said nabob, but, on 
the contrary, it is specified that no deduction 
shall be made from the revenue on any account 
whatever, excepting the 3 items stated in the 
6th art. previously to the determination of his 
highness’s proportion. — Art. 9, The English 
comp. engages to take into consideration the ac- 
tual situation of the families of their highnesses 
the late nabobs Walajah and Omdut ul Omrah 
Behauder, as well as the situation of the principal 
officers of his highness’s govt; and the Britisin 
govt shall charge itself with the expence charge- 
able on the revenues of the Carnatic, of a suitable 
Provision for their respective maintenance. The 
amountof the above mentioned expences to be 


“eran by the comp. shall be distributed with | 


iy 
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the knowledge of the said nabob, im such manner 


as shall be judged proper.—Art. 10. The said 
nabob Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder shall, in all 
places, on all occasions, and at all times, be 
treated with the respect and attention dut: to his 
highness’s rank and situation as an ally of the Brie 
lish govt, and a suitable guard shall be appointed 
from the company’s troops for the protection of 
his said highness’s person and palaceAri. 11, 
The entire defeace of the Carnatic against foreign 
enemies, and the maintenance of the internal 
tranquillity and police of the country, having 
been hereby transterred to the Brit. govt, his sgid 
highness engages not to entertain or employ in 
his service any armed men without the consent 
of the Brit. govt, who will fix, in concert with his 
highness, the number of armed men necessary to 
be retained for the purposes of state. Such armed 
men as his highness may, in consequence ot this 
art. engage in his service, shall be paid at the exclu- 
sive cost and charge of the said nabob.—<Art. 1. 
The hon. E. I. comp. shall, in conformity to the 
stipulations of this treaty, enter upon the exclu. 
sive administration of the civil and military govt 
of the Carnatic, on the day ot 
and his said highness the nabob shall issue orders 
to all his civil and military officers, to transfer the 
district or districts under their respective charge 
to such persons as shall be appointed by the said 
comp. to manage the said districts; and also to 
deliver to the persons appointed, all records, ac- 
counts, and official papers, belonging to thei re: 
spective cutcherrics or officers.—This treaty, con 
sisting of 12 articles, having been executed by 
Ed. lord Clive, gov. in council aforesaid, an the 
one part, and his highness Azeem ul Dowlali on 
the other part, is hereby mutually interchanged; 
the said Ed. lord Clive engaging that a copy 
the said treaty shall be transmitted to Fort Williait, 
for the purpose of being ratified by his excel. 
lency the marq. Wellesley, gov. gen. in councs; 
and that as soon as the ratified tecaly shall be 
received from Bengal, it shall be delivered io be 
said highness, who will then return to his \dp the 
copy which he now receives. pea 
In the hand-writing of Azcem ul Dow ot 
(God is gracious,)—I Azcem ul ni 
having perused and fully comprehences " 
several articles of the above treaty, ft 
approved and consented to the whole 0 ji 
said articles. In witness whercoi 
roper signature : 
THE BEIZ OF AZEEM UL 
Separate and seeret Article. —W hereas his hig 
the nabob Azeem ul Dowlah, by sated 
the treaty now concluded, has acknowle high 
debt called the cavalry loan, due by }' to pe 
ness’s family to the said comp. amounting Le 
245 No Acc 
godas And whereas of 
has been yet taken of the public esse 
late govt; it is stipulated and ast ah, shall it 
highness the nabob Azcem ul state 
mediately enter upon an investigatio yr 
of the public accounts and treasure, ng 
in communication with the Brit. “nh purpes 
treasure shall be found adequate to ale | 
a portion of it shall be immediately fed the 
entire liquidation the dcbt, 
valry loan, in ready moncy. ul Dowlah 
In the hand-writing of comsent™ 


L powLal 


(God is gracious.)—I approv 
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this separate and. secret article. In witness 
whereof I affix my proper signature : 
THE BELZ OF AZEEM UL DOWLAH. 


a No.7 Declaration of the Rt Hon. the Gov. in Coun- 
© cil of Fort St. George, by and with the Authority of 


his Excellency the most noble the Gov, Gen. ia Coun- 
© cit of all the British Possessions tn the Last Indes, 
duied St July, 1801. 
>. An alliance of the most intimate union and 
©. friendship has long subsisted between the hon. E, 
A, India comp. and the family of their highnesses 


>, Magommed Ally and Omdut ul Omrah, late na- 


Be boot the Carnatic Payen Ghaut: by the aid of 


F that alliance his late highness Mahommed Ally 


’ was enabled, under Providence, to support his 
_ pretensions to the possession of the Carnatic at 
the death of his illustrious father, to defeat the 
& power of his enemies in arms, and finally to esta- 
S blish his authority in the govt of Arcot and its de- 
Mapendencies, on the foundations of the British 
Se power. For the defence and. protection of the 
| Valuable possessions thus acquired by the united 
parms of the English comp. and of the nabob of Ar- 
mcot, various treaties and obligations have been 
Bestablished, by which it was intended that the 
Bpnterests, security, and power of both parties in 
Stic Carnatic Payen Ghaut should be cemented and 
Bidentified. In conformity to the faith and spirit of 


engagements, the hon. comp. has invariably 


Peppled, not only the resourees derived from that 
pelliance, but the whole power of the Brit. empire 
$2 India, to maintain the govt of the laye nabobs of 
pthe Carnatic against all their enemies, and has 
peaused them to be acknowledged by foreign 
meeriics as the allies ofthe Brit. nation. By these 
pPcans, and by the unabated exertion of its whole 
epwer, the Eng, nation was enabled, during the 
maer'ar which continued from the year 1780 to the 
B:: 1783, to support the pretensions of the na- 
ob Mahomed Ally, and to rescue his dominions 
rom the violence of Hyder Ally Khan, and of 
s successor Tippoo Sultaun, who, by tlie assist- 
lee ot the French nation, had been enabled to 
enquer a considerable part of the Carnatic, and 
@ establish their authority over the greatest por- 
the territorial possessions of the said nabob. 
q ° support the authority of the nabob Mahommed 
Ally, and to secure the British imterests in the 
it became expedient for the contracting 
Bee's to enter into specific engagements’ for the 
of an adequate mititaty establish- 


‘treaty, bearing date Feb. 1787, to maintain 
B Whole military foree requited for the protec- 
a “tw the territories of the allies; im consideras 
which engagement the nabob Mahomed 
MM among other conditions, and undet 
ties therein specified, to pay an an- 
Record amounting to 15 lacs of star pagodas, 
to the farther stipulations’ of «hat en- 
ett tendered necessary by experience for 
niutual salety of the contracting parties, the 

in the year 1790, charged itself with 
ah miilgabyaet oe of the civil govt, in addition to 
ence of the ‘Carnatic, in a critical 
le enmit when the ambition and impla- 
Blled th ¥ of the late Tippoo Sultaun, com- 
© British govt in India to resort to arms 


the su t of iter; ; 
its rights, and for the protection 


4(the 
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cit. The Eng. comp. accordingly bound itself | 


t the: conclusion of the war, in | 
uccessiul and glorious termination of 
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which tended in the.most direct manner to secure 
the saiety and prospewaty of the possessions of bis 
highness the nabob of the Carnatic) the Brit. gov. 
restored the civil gov..ol the Carnauc to his high- 
ness, thereby manifesting the strictest adherence 
to the stipulations of the existing engagements of 
1787; but the Brit. gove did not confine itself:to 
the mere discharge of the stipulations of its exist- 
ing engagements; its Views Were extended to an 
enlarged and liberal consideration of the princi- 
ples of the alliance subsisting between the comp. 
and the nabobs ot the Carnatic. At that period 
of time, the nabob Mahommed Ally, relying on 
the trendly disposition of the Brit. govt, repre- 
sented, in the most urgent manner to the margq, 
Cornwallis, the inadequacy of his highness’s re- 
sources to discharge the pecuniary engagements 
of the treaty of 1787; and the gov. gen. acting in 
conformity to the spirit of the alhance and friend- 
ship so long subsisung between the nabubs of the 
Carnatic and the Eng. comp. relieved his highness 
from the burthensome terms of that engagement, 
thereby surrendering the pecuniary rights acquired 
by the comp. under {lice weaty of 1787, for the 
purpose of promoting the tranquillity, comfort, 
and interests of the nabob Mahommed Ally, 
With this liberal view of the principles of the 
connexion established between the Brit. govt and 
nabob of Arcot, an indulgent modification of the 
treaty of 1787 was framed; and by a subsequent 
treaty, bearing date in July 1792, the pecuniary 
contribution of his highness the nabob of the 
Carnatic, towards the general defence and pro. 


tection of the rights and possessions of the all és, 


was diminished from 15 to 9 lacs of star pagodas, 
The spirit of moderation by which the Brit. coun- 
cls were guided. in respect to this alliance, was 
unequivocally manifested by a farthet stipulation 
for the purpose of securing to the nabob On'dat 
ul Omrah, the son and presumptive heir of the 
nabob Mahommed Ally, the succession to the ter- 
ritories of his father. on the terms and condit'ons 
of the treaty of 4792. In return for this relin- 
quishment of a considerable portion of its peeu- 
hiary resources, the Eng. comp. obtained no other 
advantages than an extended renewal of the ter- 
ritorial security, already provided by whe treaty of 
1787, for the performance of the nabob Mahom- 
med Ally’s pecuniarysengagements, and a repeti- 
tion of his highness’s previous obligation not to 
contract alliances, nor to enter into correspon. 
dence with any European or mative power, with- 
out the Knowledge and concurrence of the Brit. 
govt; conformably, therefore, to this indulgent 
modification of the,treaty of 1787, the govt of the 
Carnatic was restored to the nabob Mahommed 
Ally: on the death of his highness the nabob 
Mahommed Ally; in the year 1795, the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrali succeeded to the possession of 
his father’s territories, aceording to the provisions 
of the treaty of 1792. The nabob Mahommed 
Ally, as well as his son arid successor, had fe- 
peatedly granted tuncaws or assignments of re- 
yenue on the distncts pledged to the company 
in direct violation of the treaty of 1792, and to 
the manifest injury of the territorial security pro- 
vided by the comp. for its interest in the Carnatic. 
The Brit. govt, however, continucd to extend tb 
their higlinesses the indulgént operation of the 
beneficial conditions of the tréaty of 1792, by ab- 
staining from the exercise of the just rights '‘ac- 
at: against their highnesses under the express 
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stipulations of that engagement, and under the 
acknowledged interpretation of the law of na- 
tions. Under these cireumstances the Brit. govt 
might justly have required from the house of Ma- 
hommed Ally, not merely the exact and rigid 
observation of the treaty of 1792, but a zealous 
- and cordial attachment to the spirit of an engage- 
ment, under which the nabobs of the Carnatic 
had found the most ample protection, accompa- 
nied by the most indulgent and liberal construc- 
tion of every stipulation favourable to their sepa- 
rate interests, and by the most lenient relaxation 
_ of those penal articles, the obligation of which 
- their highnesses had respectively incurred by 
_ Violating the article of the treaty of 1792, relative 
to the grants of tuncaws or assiznments of reve- 
nue en the districts pledged to the company. It 
jis with the deepest concern that the gov. in coun- 
cil is compelled to declare, that those ancient 
allies of the comp. the nabobs Mahommed Ally 
and Omdat ul Omrah, have been found not only 
deficient in every active duty of the alliance, but 
unfaithful to its fundamental principles, and un- 
truce to its vital spirit. “In the full enjoyment of 
_ the most abundant proofs of the moderation, in- 
. dulgence, and good faith of the hon. comp. the 
nabob Mahommed Ally and the nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah, actually commenced and maintained a 
secret. intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun, the de- 
termined enemy of the Brit. name, founded on 
_ principles and directed to objects utterly subver- 
sive of the alliance between the nabob of the Car- 


-. matic and the comp. and equally incompatible 


_ with the security of the Brit. power in the penin- 
_ Sula of India. 
After the fall of Seringapatam, the Brit. gov. 
_ obtained possession of the original records of 
Tippoo Sultaun; the correspondence of that 
prince’s ambassadors, during their residence at 
- Fort St. George in attendance on his sons the 
hostage princes, in the years 1792 and 1793, esta- 
blished sufficient ground of apprehension, that 
_ their highnesses, the late.nabob Mahommed Ally 
and the late nabob Omdut ul Omrah, had entered 
) into a secret intercourse with the late Tippoo 
.,Sultaun, of a nature hostile to the Brit. interests 
in India, The enquiries of the Brit. govt have 
been since directed toascertain a fact $0 intimately 
connected with the security of its rights in the 
. Carnatic. The result has €stablished the follow- 
‘Ang propositions, by a series of connected, written, 
oral the very period ‘of 
“time when the nabob Mahommed Ally appealed 
to the generosity of the Brit, govt, for an indulg- 
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€nt modification of the treaty of 1787, his high-° 


ness had already commenced a secret negociation 


_ for the establishment. of an intimate intercourse | 


_ with the nabob Tippoo Sultaun, without ‘the 
\ Knowledge of the Brit, govt, and for purposes 
evidently repugnant to.its security and honour. 
| ee2..The nabob Omdut ul Omrah (who was em- 
. Powered by the nabob Mahammed Ally ta nego- 
. Ciate the treaty of 1792 with the British goyt, 
- and who actually negociated that treaty for him. 
 s¢i{.and for his father) was actually employed at 
_ the same period of time, under ‘his father’s au. 

thority, in negociating for himself, and for his fa- 
« ther,, the terms:of the said separate and secret 
Intercaurse «with Tippoo Sultaun.—3, The ten- 
_ @ency-of the said intercourse was directed to the 

support of Tippoo Sultaun in victory and triumph 
» everallbis cacmi¢sm4. In December 1792, the 


‘ 
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nabob Mahommed Ally impartéd secret informa. 
tion to Tippoo Sultaun, regarding the sentiments 
and intentions of the Brit. govt in India, with re. 
lation to the hostile views and negociation of T; 
poo Sultaun at the courts of Poonah and Hyders. 
bad ; and on the first intelligence of the war be. 
tween Great Brit. and France in 1793, the nabob 
Mahommed Ally imparted secret information to 
Tippoo Sultaun, respecting the views and power 
of France in India and in Europe, and respecting 
the intended operations of the Brit. forces agains 
the French possessions in the Carnatic. And the 
nabob Mahommed Ally conveyed to Tippoo Sui 
taun secret admonitions and friendly advice te. 
specting the most favourable season, and the mos 
propitious state of circumstances, for the violation 
of Tippoo Sultaun’s engagements with the hon 
comp.—5. The nabob Omdut ul Omrah was em 
ployed by his father or one of the agents to convey 
secret intelligence, friendly admonition, and sca. 
sonable advice to Tippoo Sultaun, through the 
confidential agents of Tippoo Sultaun, who were 
furnished with instructions from the said sultaus 
of Mysore, to receive such communications from 
the said nabob of the Carnatic, and from the nt. 
bob Omdut ul Omrah.—6. A cypher was com- 
posed and actually introduced into the separate and 
secret correspondence between the “nabobs Mt. 
hommed Ally and Tippoo Sultaun; the orgina 
Key of the said cypher, discovered among the tt 
cords of Seringapatam, is in the hand-writing 0 
the confidential moonshee (or secretary) of the 
nabob Mahommed Ally and of the nabob Omdkt 
ul Omrah ; and the said cypher was delivered by 
a confidential agent of the nabob Omdut ul Om 
rah to the ambassador of ‘Tippoo Sultaun, for the 
express purpose of being transmitted to Tipp 
Sultaun.—7. The terms employed in the said 
pher, particularly those intended fo wre ore 
Brit. govt and its allies, the Nizam and the? 8 
ratta state, united in a defensive league ae 
Tippoo Sultaun, contain the most powerlu + 
‘nal evidence that the communications mene 
be disguised by the said cypher, were ©! cai 
hostile tendencyto the interest and obyccts 0 Tp 
alliance, and calculated to promoict 
poo Sultaun in opposition to that of the saie4 a 
8. Thenabob Omdut ul Omrah, under hisown 
writing, in Aug. 1794, corroborated a” cola 
of his intention to complete the purposes opie ne: 
scribed, of the secret intercourse whieh he he 


Mila 


stow 
gociated with Tippoo Sultaun ; and the 
of the same intention is manifested by #0" b imp 
the nabob Omdut al Omrah, and from 
dential agent, addressed to the suppos® of 
Fippoo Sultaun in the year 1796, 
the nabob Omdut ul Omrah’s accessio® 
of the Carnatic under the treaty of ofthe 
the commencement, and during the 
late just, necessary, and glorious wa! 0, 
Tippoo Sultaun, the nabob Omdut ex, puss obt: 
the utmost extent of his means and wy, 
the objects of his secret intercourse em: 


Sultaun, by a systematic course of es ‘i 
respect to the provision of the ons 8 
enable the Brit. troops to be. 
well as by a systematic allie 
the supply and ‘movement 
through different parts of the ined in the wv 
nions.—10. ‘The stipulations 
art. of the treaty of 1787, and the 

treaty of 1792, byewhichthe 
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© atic were bound not-to enter into any political 


. 
nents negociations OF correspondence with any European 
h re. ® powcr or slate, without the consent ot the govt ot 
Tip ie Fort St. George, or ot the comp. formed a tunda- 
dere menial condiuon of the allance between the said 
ar bee  nabob and the comp.; and the violation of the 
nabob [EEE said stipulations necessarily involved the entire 
‘on to (me forteiture, on the part of the nabob, of ail the be- 
power Benefits of the said alliance.—11. The nabob Mo- 
PD hammed Ally, and the nabob Omdut yl Omrah, 


ecting 


igainst have violated the said stipulations, and have there- 
ne the torfeited all the benefits of the said alliance ; 
9 Sule [and the nabob Mohammed Ally, and the nabob 
ice tte IEeOmdut ul Omrah, having violated the said stipu- 
e mot mmemations for the express purpose of establishing an 
olation Bunion of interests with Tippoo Sultaun, thereby 
e hon. Eplaced themselves in the condition of public ene- 
as et to the Brit, govt in Indias—It is manifest, 


conver Imeanereiore, that the intentions of the nabobs Mo 


nd sta: fanimed Ally and Omdut ul Omrah, having been 
yh thofipetormly and without interruption hostile to the 
no were it. power in India, and that those intentions 
sultaus been Carried into effect to the full extent of 
from actual power possessed by their highnesses re- 
the nt. pepecuvely, at the,several periods of time in which 
as com macy have acted in pursuance of their system of 
arate and Bho-operation with the enemy. By acting on these 
bs Mt Brucipies of conduct, the nabobs Mohammed 
oriinal Billy and Omdut ul Omrah not only violated the 
« the tt: Hemme dts of the comp. but by uniting their interests 
rriting of im a those of the most implacable enemy of the 
) of the prt. empire, actually placed themselves in the 
> Omdet lation of public enemies to the Brit. govt, dan- 
rvered bY z to the extent of their respective power, and 
t ul Om metvc according to the means and opportunities 
1, for the Morded to them by the circumstances of the mo- 


ect, and cspecially by the most severe exigency 
¢ pressure of war; every principle, therefore, 
pabhe law release the Brit. govt from the in- 
peedcd obligations of the treaty of 1792; and every 
fee's'ceration of self-defence and security autho- 
Rcd the comp. to exercise its power in the man- 


o Tipp 
» said Cf 
ignate the 
the Male 
We against 
ful inter 


posed me’ Most expedient for the purpose of frustrating 
¢the moMmmmm™ hostile councils of the late nabob of the Car- 
of the sim 4c, modelled upon the artful example, actu- 
use of by the faithless sprit, and sanctioned by the 
sid allies~ voice of his father. In proceeding to 
own ham Bme’rcise this right, it was painful to the Brit. govt 
ec evilet? be compelled to expose to the world all these 
spercin iim Milating proofs of the ingratitude and treachery 
pe had Dabobs Mohammed Ally and Omdut ul Om- 
towards that power which has uniformly proved 
jerter Suardian and protector; and in acting from 
» his OO ‘pression of. this sentiment, the Brit. govt 
sed agent ® desirous of consulting its own dignity, 
quel ae admitting any claims on the part of those 
hes Princes to its generosity and forbcar- 
qo? oie Contormity to this spirit of temperance 
og ess 010 it was the intention of the Brit. 
with (oe oo made a formal communication to the 
Tae pene ul Omyah, of the proofs which had 
wet, pi “a «ined of his highness’s breach of the alli- 
with with view of obtaining, by the most le- 
caption, satisfaction for the injury sustained 
rie bation tees and security against the future 
Om hostile councils of the nabob Om- 
oppose Circumstances of expediency, 
~qhied With the general interests and policy of 


interrupted icati 
pted the communication of 
edin the! 4 the nabob Omdut ul Omrah; the 
eK ution nen of his highness protracted the 
of that iniention, and his subsequen: 
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death frustrated the wish of the Brit. govt to obtain 
trom that prince satisfactory security for the mghits 
pledged to the comp. in the Carnatic. The death 
of the nabob Omdut ul Omrah has not aifected the 
rights Acquired by the Brit. govt under the dis- 
covery of his breach of the alliance. Whatever 
claim the reputed son of the nabob Omdut ul Om- 
rah may be supposed to possess to the comp.’s supe 
port ot his prevensions to the govt of the Carnat.c, 
is founded on the grounds of the right of Omdut 
ul Omrah to the assistance ot the comp. in sc- 
curing Ins succession to the nabob Mohammed 
Ally in the govt of the Carnatic, was founded on 
the express stipulations of the treaty of 1792. The 
result of the propositions stated in this declaration 
has established abundant proof, that the funda 
mental principles of the alliance between the 
comp. and the nabob Omdut ul Omrah, as well as 
the express letter of the treaty ot 1792, had been 
absolutely violated and rendered of no effect by 
the nabobs Mohammed Ally and Omdut ul Om- 
rai, previously to the ostens ble conclusion of 
that instrument. It is manifest, therefore, that 
the nabob O.odut ul Omrah could derive no rights 
from the formal ratification ot that treaty, the 
vital spirit of which had already been annihilated 
by the hostile and fanhless conduct of his highness, 
and that the nabobs Mohammed Ally and Omdat 
ul Omrah, by forming an intumatc union of inte- 
rests with Tippoo Sultaun, had actually placed 
themselves in the relation of public enemies to 
the Brit. empire in India. Whatever claim to the 
comp.’s protection and support the reputed son of 
Omdut ul Omrah may derive from his supposed fae 
ther, had been utterly destroyed by the bosule con- 
duct of Omdut ul Omrah; it iollows, theretore, that 
the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah has succeeded 
to the condition of bis father, which condition was 
that of a public Cnemy; and, consequently, that 
at the death of Omdut ul Omrah, the Brit. govt 
remained at hberty to exercise its rights, founded 
on the faithless policy of its ally, in whatever mare 
ner might be deemed most conducive to the im- 
mediate safety and the general interests of the 
comp. in the Carnatic. Before the Brit. govt pro- 
ceed to exercise this right, founded on the viola- 
tion of the alliance, and on the necessity of seif- 
defence, it was desirous of manifesting its atten. 
tion to the long established connexion between 


the comp. and the house of Omdut ul Omrah, by — 


sacrificing to the sentiments of national magnani- 
mity and generosity the resentment created by. 
his highness’s flagrant breach of the alliance. In 
the spirit of those councils, therefore, with which 
it had been the intention of the Brit. govt to de- 
mand satisfaction and security from the naboh.Om- 
dut ul Omrah, and to avoid the publication of 
facts so humiliating to the family ofthat prince, 
the Brit. rovt communicated to the reputed son of 
Omdut ul Omrah, knowledge of the proofs now 
existing in the possession of the govt at Fort St. 
George of the violation of the alliance, at the same 
time the Brit. govt manifesied a consistent ade 
herence to the principles of moderation and for- 
bearance, by opening a latitude to the reputed 
son of Omdut ul Omrah to form, by means of an 
amicable adjustment, that satisfaction and \<ecu- 
rity which the hostile and faithless conduoct of 
his supposed father had entitled the Brit. govt to 
demand, and which the dictates of prudence and 
self-defence compelled it to require. The repntea 
son of Omdut ul Omrah, by and with the advice 
3U2 
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of the persons appointed by his fatiser’s will to 
assist his councils, has persisted.in opposing a 
determined resistance to this demand, thereby 
exhibiting an unequivocal proof that the spirit 
which actuated the hostile councils of the nabobs 
Mabommed Ally and Omdut ul Omrah, has been 
transmitted with unabated vigour to the supposed 
son of Omdut ul Omrah, secured in its operation 
under the sanctimonious forms of their testamen- 
tary injunctions, and preserved with religious at- 
tachment by the ostensible descendant of that 
prince. Frustrated inthe hope of obtaining, from 
the reputed son of the nabob Omdut ul Omrah, 
reparation for its injuries and security tor its rights, 
the Brit. govt is now reluctantly compelled to puh- 
lish to the world the proofs of this flagrant viola- 
‘tion of the most sacred ties of amity and alliance, 
by the nabobs Mohammed Ally and Omdut ul 
Omrah, and the hereditary spirit of enmity mani- 
fested by the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah to 
the interests of the Brit. govt. The duty and ne- 
cessity of self-defence require the Brit. govt, un- 
der the circumstances of this case, to exercise its 
power in the attainment of an adequate security 
for its rights; justice and moderation warrant, that 
the family of Omdut ul Omrah shall be deprived of 
the means of completing its systematic course of 
hostility; wisdom and prudence demand, that the 
reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah shall not be per- 
mitted to retain possession of resources dangerous 
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_ The following conversation took place at a vis 
sit made by the princes to the nabob Wailajah og 
2ist Tuckee, 1220, (10th of June, 1792)—We 


to the tranquillity of the Brit. govt in the penin- 
sula of India. Wherefore the Brit. govt, still ad- 
hering to the principles of moderation, and actu- 
uted by its uniform desire of obtaining security for 
its rights and interests in the Carnatic, by ah ar- 
Tangement founded on the principics of the lohg 
subsisting alliance between the comp. and the fa- 
mily of the nabob Mahommed Ally, judged it ex- 
pedient to enter into a negociation for that purpose 
with the prince Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder, the 
son and heir of Azeem ul Omrah; who was the se- 
cond son of the nabob Mahommced Ally, and the 
immediate great grandson by both his parents of 
the nabob Anwer ud Deen Khan, of blessed me- 
mory. And his highness the prince Azcem ul 
Dowlab Behauder having entered into engage- 
ments for the express purpose of reviving the al- 
liance between the comp. and his illustrious an- 
cestors, and of establishing an adequate security 
for the Brit. interests in the Carnatic, the Brit. govt 
has now resolved te exercise its rights and its 
power, ender Providence, in supporting and 
establishing the hereditary pretensions of the 
prince Azeem ul Dowlah Beliauder in the soubah- 
darry of the territories of Arcot, and of the Car- 
- matic Payen Ghaut. And, for the more full ex- 
pianatien of the grounds and motives of this de- 
claration, the rt hon. the govr in council, by and 
_ with the authority of his excellency the govr gen. 
in.council, has caused attested copies and extracts 
of several documents discovered at Scringapatam 
to be annexed hereunto, together with an extract 
from, the treaties of 1787 and 1792.—By order of 
the rt hon, the govr in council. 
i J. Weezer, Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St. George, 3ist July, 1801. 
Appendix to the Deciaration of the Rizht Hon. the Go- 
».-wernor-in Council of Fort St.George, bearing date the 
Sst. July, 1801. 
Naw l. atrectsfrom a loiter from Gholaum Alli Khaun 
and Alli Rezsa Khaun, to Tippoo Sultaun; dated 
the 2628 Turwee,, 1220, (15th June, 1792.) 


presented Nuzzurs of cleven gold mohurs to the 
nabob Wallajan, of which his highness took one, B : 
and rising, embraced us and said, ‘* May God long 
preserve Tippoo Sultaun, who is the pillar of the t 
religion of Mahomed. Night and day I used to t 
be absolved in this contemplation, and to pray for Bs 
his highness’s prosperity; {£ call God to witness FF 
this fact, because the confederacy of three allies Bi 
was for the subversion of the Mahomedan religion, ij 
It is solely to be attributed to the Divine good. d 
ness, that the prayers of us sinners have been «- P 
cepted. Belheve it true, that I trom my heart d 
desire the welfare- of the sultaun.”—Whea the v 
princes and we took leave of the nabob Wallajai, 
and were going away, he came up to us, and with . G 
a great deal of warmth desired us to stay, as he had Qr 
something to say to us. We replied we were fr 
ready. He then told us, that his lie was now i 
drawing to a close; that for what had bh therto 
taken place between his highness and your ma : 
jesty there was no remedy ; but now, merely out By 
of a regard to the faith (of which your majesty q 
was a pillar) he was desirous of establishing 2 ae 
cordial harmony with your maiesty; and if we, 
having in view the claims of both parties (upoa 4 
our endeavours) wotld in the presence oi God me th 
exert ourselves for this purpose, the Aloughiy = m 
would reward us, and both parties wou!d reap {he y 
| benefits of this event, which were great and num- co 
| berless; that although his hness wanted to m 
the war between your majesty and the three ales m. 
states, yet that Nizam Alli Khaun, at the late to 
period of his life, was thus preparing for futun'), au 
by exerting himself for the destruction of rckgi0" yo 
It was solely from a regard to the faith, that as a0 
highness did not encourage the measure, and th o! 
he now declares that, in a thousand poiats ot €o 
view, it was adviseable that perfect harmon} of 
should reign between your majesty and his lis" pr 
ness. We replied, that we would undoubtedly rs 
report all this to your majesty. i . 
Farther Extract.~On the 24th of Tuckee ( 
June, 1792) Wailajah, Omdut al Omrah, sur 
Hussien Nawauz Khaun, youngest son of 
jah, ld Cornwallis, and gen. Meadows, came ® 4 , 
visit the princes. They sat two hours (3 Sette the 
quarters of an hour English) and talke ae mm A) 
deal with them. His highness took ill a ma 
observe, that we considered him to have 
enemy, whereas he declared in the on tte thr 
God, that he was not, and is not; that, 2 


contrary, he was a friend and ture 
that he had opposed the breach — an 
majesty and the three allied states to cos sia 
gree, that every one decided in his at wet 
that inwardly. your majesty and his lig yattis 3 
one; and he desired us to ask ld ape her 
gen. Meadows, who were present, 
said true ornot. 
A true transiauion. 
wis Tone; Pers. Tranr to thes 

No. 2. Extract of a Letter from Gholawm 94 4 

and Alli Rezza, to Tippoo Mab 

Sumree of the Schit, 1220, 4. 

Qtst June, 1792. 

We had the honour to receive your ™4) 

mast gracious letter, dated Sth Tu 


1782) giving cover to aslip of papers dl 
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t avis were written two couplets on the 28th Turkee. 
jah on We have from the first understood the writing, 
)—We your majesty knows of, as your majesty has 
to the explained it, and when occasion requires, will 
Kk one, § act in conformity to your majesty’s Commands, 
od long Your majesty has desired that we will not disclose 
oi the this subject to any person. God is our witness 
ised to that we have, from the commencement of our 
pray for B service to the present time, inviolably kept your 
witness majesty’s commands, which we consider as a re- 
€ allies © jisious obligation: and we declare to your ma- 
cligion, [NEE jesty that we have not divulged, neither will we 
€ good. diyulze them to any one: we are the servants of 
CEN ate God, the disciples of Mahomed, and the depen- 
y heart dants of your majesty, during our lives, and never 


hen the will, An observance of the secrets of our mas- 
/allajah, . ters is enjoined by the Khoran. By the grace of 
nd with God, and through the blessing of the salt of your 
s he had 7 majesty, the King of Kings, we have never ine 


e were , frnged, and never will infringe, this injunction 
73s now ® in the slightest degree upon any occasion. 
hitherto (A true translation.) N.B. EpMonsTONE. 
Our 
rely out Se No.5, Translation of an Arzee from Alli Rezza Khan 
majesty = and Gholaum Alli Khan, to Tippoo Sultaun ; dated 
ishing a the 4th of Sumree'of the year Schir, 1220, A. N. 
dif we, Mahomed (22d June, 1792.) 
es (upon l4th Jaffree (25d July, .1792) we had 
» ot God me the honour tw receive by two fnessengers your 
=majesty’s leer, dated Sth Sumree (26th June, 
reap he me 1792) enclosing a slip of paper containing a 
ind num- m couplet. We were before acquainted with the 
y prevent meaning of the couplet, as explained by your 
ree allied ® majesty, and accordingly have before this written 
he laut fe to vour majesty in conformity thereto, and will 
 furunty, F sull continue as occasion may require, to write to 
Frc eg0n. your majesty. Your majesty desires that we will 
, that his not divulge the circumstance to any one, Refuge 
and that of the world! we considerthe concealment of the 
points ol i commands and secrets of our superiors in the light 
harmo} i of areligious duty; not to divulge the orders of 
his high MM §=6Pprinces is enjoined by the Khoran, and this is a 
doubtedi cuty imposed upon ail servanis by the word of 
God. Who would be so forgetful of his God, and 
cee (15u regardless of religion, as to sacrifice, by a disclo- 
yah, and sure of secrets committed to his charge, his pre- 
of Walls sentand future happiness? In the presence of 


, came! 4 Almighty God, we declare to your majesty, that 


Hout three from the time we entered your majesty’s service to 
eda grea the present moment, a term of 1] years, none but 
ccasion Almighty God is or shall be privy to the commands 
e been # with which you have enuusted us. Such is our 
resent ° delity, that Divine Providence may perhaps, 
at, on through its blessings, prosper us in this and a fu- 
ser; ture state, and keep us supported in respectability 
veen 1" and credit near your majesty. All farther par- 


uch 2 q ticulars will be fully made knowa to your majesty | 


wn mise tom the arzees which we have successively dis- 
ness ¥ Patched toyou. The princes, who are in health, 
watlis ® § to offer their most humble respects to your 
Mayesty, (A true translation.) 


N. B. EpMonsTone. 


No. 4, Extract from a Letter from Gholaum Alli 


Khan and Alli Rezza Kha 
z n, to Tippoo Sultaun ; 
, dated thel 6th of Jaafrce of the year Schir, 1220, A.N. 
dated ahomed, (4th Aug. 1792.) 
y. Mo" On the 8th 


Tehejeh (29th July, 1792) the nabob 
sent a messenger to us by Mahomed Ab- 
that the following day, being that 
— ng the Eed, he would, if we desired it, 
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} they themselves, 
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pay a visit to the princes, as he was very anxious 
to see his sons (as he calledthem). In reply, we 
begged he would give our respects, and represent 
io his highness, that the houses of the princes, and 
were his own, and that the 
princes were his guests ; that he was their superior, 
and his company there would afford them much 
happiness; but that, if he wished it, we ourselves 
would most readily attend him. Accordingly, ac 
one pans of the following day (about 9 o’clock» 
Walajah, accompanied by Omdut ul Omrah and 
Hassein Newauz Khan, paid a visit to the princes, 
and taking them upon his Knees for about two 
hours, blessed them, and said, May God long and 
permanently preserve the shadow of Tippoo Suil- 
taun extended over you and mé, since in this age 
the preservation of religion depends upon him 
alone. I have passed my 80th year, and in that 
time many are the things I have scen and done, 
and experienced. What is passed is passed, and 
God only knows what tuturity may bring to light. 
At present the maintenance of religion rests with 
Tippoo Sultaun, and may God preserve and keep 
him victorious and triumphant. I donot say tius 
merely in your presence; but I say it, taking to 
witness Him who knows all that is hidden, 
Night and day, after,the prayers of the day, 
and on Friday after public devotion, I offer 
up my prayers (meaning for Tippoo Sultaun) 
and require the people also to do the same. His 
highness spoke to us also in terms of great warmth 
and friendship, and after sitting two hours went 
away. As Wallajah had paid a visit to the princes, 
it became necessary that they should return it, and 
consequently they waited upon him the next day, 
which was the Eedoo Zoha (or Feast of the 
Camel); the nawaub, accompanied by Omdut ul 
Omrah and the other sirdars, came out te meet 
them as on the feast day, and having assisted the 
princes in alighting from their palanquins, took 
them within the house, where he repeatedly ca- 
ressed them both, and said, *‘ God preserve the 
sultaun in safety, for through him alone these 
rituals and observances of the faith (alluding pro- 
bably to the Eed) yet remain.” He then ob- 
served to us, “ In my first conversation with you, 
I spoke to you upon the subject of establishing a 
friendship and harmony between me and Tippoo 
Sultaun. Have you intimated it to him, and have 
you received a favourable answer?” We replied, 
that we had set forth to your majesty, word for 
word, the friendly sentiments his highness had 
expressed, and that your majesty had written in 
reply, that friendship, union, and brotherly re- 
gard, had, from the beginning, been established 
among the professors of Islamism, as was evinced 
by the testimony of the holy book, agreeably to 
the prescriptions of which your majesty wished 
that cordial friendship and attachment should, 
without prejudice or partiality, be established be- 
tween the followers of the faith, as the means of 
supporting the religion of Mahomed; and that 
your majesty added, ‘‘ God preseve the nawaub 
Wallajah, who is a prince, and one of the leaderg 
of the faithful, and a pillarof the faith. A:the 
term, “a pillar of the faith,” the nawaub could 
not suppress his tears, and said, “1 am what I 
know myself to be.” Tell the Sultaun, that is 
the pillar of the faith; and may God preserve hin 
and grant him a long life, since I and all M sssul- 
men derive support from him; for otherwise the 
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state of affairs here is evident. That which is evi- 
dent doesnot require explanation.’”? We also, in 
€onfurmity to your majesty’s commands, men- 
tioned to his highness in a becoming and suitable 
Manuer, whatever there was to state upon the 
subject of friendship and attachment. His high- 
ness replied, “* 1n consideration of the complexion 
ef the times, the state of which is man:fest, and 
that the support of the religion of Mahomed 
mm this country entirely depends upon the sul- 
taun, my nightly and daily prayer is offered up 
for tis good.’”’ He then said to the princes, 
“Oh! my sons! if my life and property can be of 
any service to you, God is witness that I will not 
refuse them to you.”” He then gave orders to the 
superintendant of the gardens to carry every day 
fruits and flowers to the princes, before his (the 
nabob’s) own children; and saidto us, *f You are 
Rot acquainted with the state and order of affairs 
here. Consider me trom my heart your well- 
wisher and sincere iriend; and at all times be as- 
sured, that in whatever I may be able to effect 
your benefit, either by word or deed, I will not 
decline my exertions. What I said and wrote to 
his ldp upon the subject of making peace, God 
well knows who was then or is now desirous of 
at. His ldp, however, possessed uncontronled 
authority, was aman of wisdom, and listened to 
the advice of others, and my observations made an 
nmnpression upon me.God preserveyou and me from 
the wicked designs of others.’’ Major Doveton 
and another officer being of the party, his highness 
appealed to them, observing, that they had been 
present at the time, and could speak to the truthe 
or. falsity of what he said. Major Doveton re- 
plied, that it was very true; and that several 
English gentlemen were consequently much dis- 
pleased with his highness. That one day, when. 
his highness had assembled all the gentlemen, 
under pretence of giving them an entcrtainment, 
but really for the above purpose, and had accord- 
ingly suggested pacific measures, the expediency 
of which he urged in a thousand ways, they were | 
so displeased that they went away. without par- 
taking of the entertainment; nay, that to their 
animosity migh be attributed the assumption of his 
highness’s country : that when the orders were re- 
ceived from the king of England to restore the 
country, they framed the pretence among them. 
selves that his highness was too much attached to 
Tippoo Sultaun; and that ‘the restitution of his 
country would consequently be an impolitic mea- 
sure: but his ldp maintained his opinion singly, 
and, disregatding the animosity of all the others 
against his highness, delivered to him (his high. 
néss) the country, agrecably to the directions of his 
majésty. The storyis very long. We have énly 
written to your majesty a very small part of it, At 
present the commanding officer of the fort, and the 
ether English gentlemen who are here, behave to- 
wards the nawaub Wallajah as if they were his ser- 
vants. The princes staid two hours with bis high- 
ness, and atthe time of departure were presented 
by him with two Khellauts of embroidery for the 
tenanch,two Kulgus,and two surpaishes of the finest 
jewels. We made endless apelogies, and request- 
ef'that he would excuse our acceptance of them, 
He said, “ This is a festival, and I have given to 
my sons and my whole family new garments. 
These ‘are also-my childrén, and I entertain for 
them even‘a greater degree of regard, and [ must 
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lue, afd it is not your province to “interpose be- 
tween me and my children.” In like manner 
his highness preseniecd Gholaum Alli Khaun itha 
Khellaut, consisting of a kiulgu and surpaish, me 
with a surpaish and khellaut, and Shirky, Soliman 
Khan with another. He then took a hand of each 
of the princes, and descending from the upper 
part of his house, accompanied them to the outer 
door of the toshuk hdnanah, when he wok leave 
of them. Omdut ul Omrah, and his other son: 

attended them to the road, where they lett them, 
after seeing them into their palanguins, and the 
nabob at parting embraced them with the greatest 
warmth.—We have thus communicated to your 
majesty the particulars of the friendly conduct of 
the nabob Walajah and the other sirdars; in fact, 
the disposition of all ranks of people is equally 
favourable, for whenever the princes go out any 
where, thousands of them stand in the street, and 
offer up prayers for your majesty’s prosperity, 
On festivals and on Fridays in congregation, al 
the Mussulmans first offer up their prayers for 

y@ur majesty’s preservation. May God fulfil 

them! Upon our return dancing girls and musi- 

cians, &c, were sent with the prince’s retinue, 

and after our arrival at the prince’s house, and 

sitting there for two hours, danced, and were 

then dismissed. 

(A true translation.) Enmonstons. 


No. 5.—Evxtract from a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun to 
Alli Rexza Khan and Gholaum Alii Khan ; dated a 
Seringapatam, the 16th of Hejrec, of the Year Schir 
1220 from the Birth of Mahomed. 

I have received and understood the contents of 
your arzee, intimating the distinguished kindness 
and regard with which the nawaub Wallajali treats 
my sons, and the sincere friendship which he entcr- 
tains towards me. Itis evident that the nawaubis 
a pillar of the Mahomedan religion, the elect of 
the Almighty, a man of dignity and worldly ex- 
perience; whatever favour and attention he may 
shew towards my sons, who are his guests, and 
you, I shall assuredly consider as a kindness con 
ferred upon myself. This circumstance has afe 
forded me much pleasure. My hopes from Al- 
mighty God and his divine messenger are, (hat the 
nawaub will do whatever may tend to the supe 
port of the religion of Mahomed, and that he 
will give the necessary ‘attention to this point 
You will mention to him that he must consider MY 
sons as his own: that, in conformity to the com 
mand of God and the prophet, the improvement 
of Friendship among the professors of Islamism 
will be beneficial to various concerns both Sp 
ritual and temporal, and that, dcermng Mme re 
tached to our common religion and to his high® 
neéss’s person, he will direct his 
cordingly ; you will also state to the naw rook! 
other points of friendship, bey you hav 

catedly heard from my mouth. 

translation.) N. B. Epmonstox? 


No. 6,—Key to Cypher found among te Recorss 
received at Calcutia on 
“March 1800. 6 
Oh God, glorious and exalted!, Oh prophet f 
God! May the blessing of the Lord be upo? - 
Religion. Bishteh. The nabob Walajaly 
of mankind-Alli Rezza, the 
ship,—The power of God, prokce 
—The nabob Tippoo Sultaun, the defender 
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Do-vleh—The victorious, @ state of 
dom nion, ring.—The faith religion, Gholawm 
Alli Khen—Nawaud Laheb, the spring, a flower 
garden.—A letter, an the 
hand —A heart, «stel.——The English, netecomers.— 
The mean or despicable, the Mahrattus.—A flower, 
a present.— © The resvorer of the faith, Omdut ul 
Omrak.— & The writing of Omdut ul Omrah. 

(A true translation.) N. B. EDMonSTONE. 


= No.7. Translation of a Letter from Gholaum All: 
Khan to Tippoo Sultaun. 

' The departure of Alli Khan at this time, tn confor- 
mity to the orders of the presence, is very expedient, 
especially for the purpose of bringing to a favourable 
issue the propositions of ld Cornwallis, and the wed/- 


lajah in the cypher,) which is most ardently to be 
wished. There are many points which cannot be 
committed to paper, and can only be communi- 
cated in person; at this time the friendship and 
good will of both sirdarsis from God, and the royal 
auspices: The particulars of this summary, which 
© is awunlooked for good, will be made Known 
mB tovour majesty by the verbal representations of 


wisheros mankind, (the designation of the nabob We- 
* 
a 


me Alli Rezza, who attends the presence especially 


for that purpose; although it is Contrary to the 
rules of respect to presume to give an opin-‘on 


Be upon this subject, yet I am emboldened by my 
me long attachment and my sense of the duty I owe 


» your majesty; when your majesty shall have ma- 
turcly deliberated upon and fully brought home 
4 to your minc the representation’ of both the sir- 
» cars, from a consideration of the changeableness 
of the times, your majesty’s agreeing to this af- 
‘fair (upon the principle recommended in: the 
» words of Hafiz, of Shiraz; the mercy of God be 
him! With Friends, cordiality; with ene- 
Mics, dissimulation) se. ms highly expedient and 
~“dvantageous to your Majesty’s interests, 

(A true translation.) B, Epmonstone. 


mm No. 8.----Translation of a Copy of a Letter from 
M Tippoo Sultaun to the Nawaub Walajah. 
Inthe name of the most mercifulGod ! After reite- 
B ‘ted praises and unbounded adoration to the Al- 
™ghty,who assembled the body of Mussulmans un- 
<crthe banners of Mahomed, and lighted the'torch 


= © mutual attachment among them, and praise to the 


Be Chosen of prophets, who promulged the saying, 
All Mussulmans are brothers,” and took upon 
me 'mself the task of intercession for all believers ; 
4 and after intimating.my desire of being personally 
Se Known to your highness, ‘and which, ‘as it ex- 
— the power of the pen-to describe, must be 

3 eft to the heart to conceive, I have the honour to 
me. Present that the receipt of your highness’s kind 
wae alter so long a lapse of time—(according 
Se saying, ** all things depend upon the ap- 
s€ason’””)—rejoiced me extremely, and 


s big! highness’s obliging recollection of me ex- 


my acknowledgments, and I returmthanks 


Almighty Providence for the joyful sews of 


of the of tmankind 
Nawaub himself); my delaying to 

ere: Your highness has been’ owing to ‘ap Pies 
wn. been favoured with any ‘Yetters from your 
By the ‘grace’ of God! your highness 
Characterized for all :praise -wor- 
and ‘acquainted with all affairs. It 
tome te that your highness’s delay in writing 
been occasioned by the particular 
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circumstances of the times, and in consequence 
[also have delayed to write, else I should have 
written to you an huadred times. Now by the 
rectipt of your highness’s letter, and the account 
of your highness’s friendship and attachment, 
which I have had from the verbal communication 
of the high in rank, ¢he distinguished in friendship, 
} (key to the cypher) che trusty, I am certain 
that (according to the words oj the prophet, the 
union oi the Mussulmans is as that of the soul 
with the body) that warmth of attachment, ori- 
ginal affection, implanted among Muyssulmans, 
exists between us. My hope from Almighty Goa, 
and my confidence in the prophet is, that accord- 
ing to the command of God, and ot the prophet, 
| which is wcll Known to all Mussulmans, all the 
faithful will exert themselves with heart and soul 
in Maintaining and rendering permanent the reli- 
gion of Mahomed upon your highness, who is one 
of the heads of the faith; this 1s an absolute duty, 
and fam confident that your highness will by all 
mcans constantly employ your time in performing 
what is obligatory on you; and | am perfectly sa- 
tisfied that you will shew that Kindness which is 
becoming your exalted station, towards my two 
sons, your guests, and who are as yourown. I 
hope that regarding me inwardly and as your 
well-wisher, and that of all Mussulmans, you 
will continue to rejoice me by letters; you will 
learn my fathers sentiments from the representa- 
tions of the high in rank, ¢he distinguished in 
Sriendship. 
Dated 11th of Takree of the year Sikir 1220, 
from the 10th of Mahomed, (29th Nov, 1792.5 


} (A true translation) ‘'N. B, EpMonstone. 


No. 9.—Translation of a Copy of a Letter from 
Tippoo Sultaun to Omaut ul Omrah, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic. 

After reiterating praises and unbounded adora- 
tion tothe Almighty, who hath adorned the mul- 
titude of the professors of Islamism with the gem 
of religion, and lighted the torch of friendship 
for each other in the region of the heart, and 
endless thanks worthy of the last of the messen- 
gers of God (Mahomed) who with his propheuc 
tongue spoke this divine saying, “ Tiff all Muse 
sulmans are brothers;’’ and who was pleased to 
take upon himself the task of intercession for all 
believers ; and after intimating my desire of per- 
sonal Communications and which, as it exceeds 
the power of the pen to describe, must be left to 
the heart to conceive, T set forth my object: By 
the grace of God the most sincere attacliment and 
perfect unanimity have from the beginning been 
established among the believers of the enlight- 
ened doctrine of Mahomed, but every event has 
its proper season, and hence ho opportunity has 
yet offered for the external demonstration of our 
mutual regard. Now, however, the receipt of 


ments with which our hearts are mutually ime 


ment and Cordial regard ; when [ learnt also from 
the intimation of the high in rank, the dystingrrishegl 
in friendship, the trusty, of your great ahd noble 
qualities, and the sincere friendship and cordiality 


greater than language can’ adequately express; 
may God realize this source of happiness; that is 
to Say, that perfect attachment and union among 
the followers of Islaum, ‘which is the greatest 


your kind letter, replete with the friendly senti- ;, 


pressed, has doubly add¢d to my sincere attach-. 


‘you entertain towards me, my happiness, was - 
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gift of the Almighty, and than which nothing is 
more essential to the temporal and eternal inte- 
rests of mankind. May God render it attainable, 
and may he preserve us firm in the faith of Ma- 
homed, ‘the boundless benefits resulting from 
which will by the divine grace be manifested. I 
am confident that you will direct your attention to 
the adjustment of affairs between me and the 
well-wisher of mankind, who is the chief and prin- 
cipal of the professors of Islamism; and that 
deeming me from my heart your well-wisher, 
you will always keep me in your recollection by 
fEndly letters: All other particulars may 
be made known to you from the representations 
of the high in rank.— May prosperity and hap- 
piness attend you! 


Dated the 15th of Zakru of the year Sehir 1220, 


(29th Nov. 1792.) 
(A true translation.) N.B. Epmonstone. 


No, 10.—Translation of Letter from Gholaum Alli 
Khan to Tippoo Sultaun. (Without Date.) 

On the 2d of Rehmany of the year Schir 1220, 
Mohummudee (14th Jan. 1793) the nabob Wa- 
Jajah sent a message by Khadir Nawaz Khan to 
this ¢ffect. Whatever animosity and estrange- 
ment formerly existed between us (meaning him- 
self and Tippoo Sultaun) are now; thank God, 
completely removed. If the slightest trace of 
them remain in my heart, I am no Mussulman, 
may of another sect; and on the part of the Hy- 
deree Sircir, also I am confident the same friendly 
sentiments are entertained: God knows, and 
the prophet is witness, on the most deliberate 
reflection and deep consideration, I see no one 
sirdar who has at heart the interests of the true 
faith, except Tippoo Sultaun, and after him this 
sinner (of whom the same may be said in some 
degree). Inthe second place, the sight of the 

rinces gives new force to the attachment and 
‘Tegard that my heart feels ; indeed it is superfluous 
to express this; hence I offer up my most earnest 
prayers to God for the welfare of the sultaun, and 
the prosperity of the affairs of the Hydree Circar. 
From the impulse of these sentiments it is requi- 
site that I should communicate some articles of 
intellige:a¢, which areas follows: I have always 
‘Kept stationed in Bengal several persons of the 
higher class, for the purpose of collecting and 
‘Transmitting secret intelligence daily. In the 
pene’ of intelligence which came on the 25th of 
Rubuossaunce 1207 (10th of December 1793) it 
is stated, that sir Chs Mulet, the English resident 
at Poonah, has written told Cornwallis, that nu- 
merous messengers from the Khodadad Sircar 
ass to and fro between Seringapatam and Poonah ; 
hence it would seem that Tippoo Sultaun was 
endeavouring to form a close connection and af- 
fiance with the Poonah govt, and through that 
ovt with the mogul (Nizam Alli Khan); and 
Fast deeming this information of importance, he 
had written it to his ldp, The members of council 
in Bengal on hearing this, are said to have stated 
their opinion to his ldp that Tippoo Sultaun was 
infringing the settlement which had taken place 
tween ‘him and his ldp, and was entertaining 
Views of a sinister nature; that, for example, the 
sulfaun withheld payment of the kists, as pre- 
stfibed’in the treaty, and refused to retease the 
European and other prisoners subjects of the 
‘p.; that this “sort of discourse had excited 
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Idp’s mind. Such is the present state of affairs: 
What, in the judgment of ‘this well-wisher, now 
appears expedient is this, in a short time his jd 
will go to Europe; the princes, please God, wil] 
soon return, and the Kists are in a course of pay. Be 

ment; after his ldp’s departure the liquidation of 4 di 


the Kists and other points, whatever may be his 
highness’s (Tippoo’s) pleasure, will be right and 
proper ; at present it is better to be silent upon 
every thing, because at this time his highness’s 
honour would at all events be called in question, 
When another shall arrive from Europe, the im. 
putation will in every respect and in every mex 
sure fall upon him. 

(A true translation.) 


N. B. Epmonstonz, 


Note.—The following extract is preceded by an . .. 

. account of the nabob Walajah’s having invited pvc 

the princes to an exhibition of fireworks, on i 

occasion of the eed or festival. The govroi Ie 
Madras lent his garden for the purpose. ; 

No. 11. Extract from a Letter from Cholaum Alli ” 

Khan and Alli Rexza Khan, to Tippoo Sultaun; | 

dated 22d Ahmedy of the Year Sehir 1221, 4.N.M. Fe 

(2d May 1793.) 

The princes having arrived at the garden, the He *° 


nawaub Walajah sent Omdut ul Omrah to them, Be ag 
desiring him to remain in attendance upon the Be Tu 
princes as long as they should stay at the enter- 4 = 
tainment. Omdut ul Omrah accordingly attended 
the princes at the exhibition of fireworks until P... 
nine o’clock at night, when he took leave and . 


went away. At parting Omdut uv! Omrah 10 
us, * You will give my respectful compliments, 
by way of remembrance to his maiesty, andi 
form him that he may consider me from my heat 
attached to him, and that, please God, ata proper 
occasion my fidelity towards him shall be made 
manifest to him.’” 

(A true translation.) N. B. EpmonsTont. 
No. 12.—Ertract from a Letter from Gholawm All 
Khan and Alli Rezza Khan, to Tip ou Sultan; 
dated 25th Behaurce of the Year Sehir 122), A... 
Mahomed (5th June 1793.) step 
Rufuge of the world! Yesterday the well wos 
of mankind sent the following message by Kha ‘ 
Newaz Khan: At this time a complete 
has taken place between the English and ip 
The story of the king of the French and the ie 
mestic commotions are well known. 51x oF ae 
European powers have united for the tani ss 
of the French, and you will soon hear divi 
whole of the French territory has been et 
amongst others. The English (troops) 
Madras will proceed in a day or two aga aghe! 
in that place, yet domestic dissentions age 
to the utmost pitch there, and nothing 
done, ‘and the place will at length be 


cherry, has lately, it scems, returned to 
(TippooSultaun). Please God, che 
doubt that the sultaun keeps in view a eal 
and downs of the time. © At this time et nwt’ 

ship which J feel for the 
that the vakeel remain a short time a 
sence, and also that epistolary naif 
discontinued for x short time. Although bo 


‘some degree of suspicion, nay even of alarm in his 


connexion has long subsisted with the 
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the part of the Ahmedy Sircar, yet, considering 
the circumstances of the times, itis not adviseabic 
(that is t© maintain an epistolary correspondence 


urgency to communicate, there is no objection to 
do it verbally. For God’s sake, let not the sul- 
taun ascribe what L say to.a wrong motive; 1 am 
© actuated solely by my good wishes in making this 
communicauon, 


Mm union took place betwcen us, let me be no 
m loncer a Mussulman, nor a servant of God, if I 
have not always oficred up my prayers for the sul- 
taun’s good, and afterwards tor my own. May 
che Almighty preserve firm and uninrured the Ma- 


» homedan church, and the safety of the sultaun! 
(A true translation. ) N. B. EpMons Tone. 


No. from a Letter from Gholaum Alli 


Ahan and Aili Rexza Khan, to Tippoo Sultaun, 
dated of Sumree, of the Year Selur 1221, 


(23d July 17193.) 
oe =«otie nawaub Walajah has repeatedly sent word | 


e fous by Khadir Newaz Khan, that he had some- 
Bm ting ef a secret nature which he wished to 
Besiy to us in private; adding, that if we would 


m £0 under pretence of seeing a mosque which his 


me ighness has built, he would send Omdut ul Om- 
alone tomect us. Accordingly on the of 
p Tuckee (2ist June 1795) we went to the mosque; 
hither Omdut ul Omrah repaired also. On the 
cit of the mosque is the tomb of a celebrated 
mec voice (by name Futtah Shah) whe died about 
p*'X Months ago, and erected ai his highness’s ex- 
ePuce. Under pretence of performing the taute- 
ech (or prayers for the dead) Omdut ul Omrah 
pioox our hands and carried us iato the tomb. 
Wien there pe asked us whether we had full 
BP crs irom your majesty, or were under the ne- 


me ty Of making reference upon every subject. 


Yc rcplied, that we had been a year and more in 


petcadance here, during which period many points 
e°' Dusiness had been negociated, and continued 


Bt) be Regociated, by us; and that, please God, 


Par proceedings were and would be approved and 


nimmed by your majesty; and that with his 
fondu ul Omrah’s) knowledge of this, his ques- 
‘0A appeared very extraordinary to us. That it 


3 te proper to put to vakcels, that we were only 
tery and well-wishers of the sircars; and that 
m’¢ had powers to act in any thing that appeared 


* 4s Calculated to promote your highness’s inte- 
Be, ‘22d welfare; but in the other case not. Om- 
sd ul Omrah was much pleased, and, smiling, 
us, So it ought to be.’ He then deli- 


‘ 
= Cred the following, on the part of the nawanb 


ge ‘That for a very long time there had 
4, without a cause, a veil (or want of cor- 


between his highness and your majesty, 


: ingen had been productive of injuries to both ; 
- a that, by the favour of God, a system of 
Sony, such as is becoming among thé profes- 


Of Islamism, bad taken place, his highness 


» pMidendly hoped from God, the prime. cause of 


,’, ies time past might be amply redeemed ; 
highness’s own part, considering from 
bela himself, his country, and his, property, 
4g to your majesty, he had made it a testa- 


injunction to his children, aad family, 


“ing God and his holy 

prophet to. witness, to 
* ee and.day for the pillar of faith; (that is 
and consider their pros- 
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with the French); should there be any point ot 


Since the day that a cordial | 


,dutul Omrah. We sat together for four hours, 


|{about an hour and a half English); and O'mdut 
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| perity and weliare as inseparably connected with 
| your majesty; that we must ascertain your ma- 
| jesty’s wishes on this head in a manner sausiac- 
'tory to both, and it your majesty si.ould be, trom 
| your heart, soliciteus of this proposed cordial 
j harmony, his inglness would, under the tcstie 
i}mony of God and his prophet, detail to us his 
‘sentiments fully at the ume of our departure, 
| Which, please God, would soon take place. May 
| at please your majesty! His highness is in expec- 
tation of an answer from you to these points, and 
we sliall represent to his highness whatever reply 
your majesty may direct us to make. Picase Gol 


| we shall hereatter have occasjon to address your 


majesty, notifying our succession ; Uie affaus you 
know of. May the sun ot prosperity, &c. 
(A true translation.) B. EpmonsTone. 


No. 14.—Eviract from a Letier from Gholaum Alh 

Kiun and Ali Rezzra hhan, to Lippoo Suliaun 

without Date. ) 

Prior to this we communicated to your majesty 
| the circumstances of the nawaub Omdut ul Om- 
|rah’s coming to the mosque; our mecung were, 
and his communicating to us several pouts, with 
‘which paruculars your majesty must ere this have 
| become acquainted. On asubsequcnt day, the od 
of Sumree, we sent a message to him, purporung 
that we were going to the gardcn wo see and ar- 
range the effects we had with us; and that if he 


—- 


} also would come there, under pretence ot (aking 
pe air, we should be very happy. Accordingly 


on the next day we went to the garden with Om- 


ul Omrah discoursed in the most undisguised man- 
ner on the part of the nawaub Wallajah, as well 
as on his own, of the sincerity of thew friead- 
ship, attachment, and regard.—He also made use. 
of some particular expressions of his attachment, 
requiring us upon oath not to commit them to 
writing, but to defer the communicauon of then 
until our reiurn to your majesty. ‘* Since”’ sad 
he, ‘* I have expressed myselt ax TI have donc 
merely from my regard for the faith, and from my 


friendship and goodwill towards tae defender for 
protector) of the faith. [Key to the cypher.] Please 
God, you will shortly be with his majesty, when 
you will Communicate them in person”? Wean- 
swered, that we would act as he desired, and not 
divulge what he had said to any one.—Proiector 
of the world! Concerning the affair wih which 
your majesty is acguanted, we have, under suit- 
able pleas, and a proper introduction, prevailed 
upon Omdut ul Omrah to lay the foundation of it, 
and h¢ is excrting himself with zcal in this busi- 
ness. Please God, we will inform your majesty 
of the result. 
(A true translation.) N. B, Epmonstone. 
No. 15,—Extract from a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun 
to Gholaum Alii Khan and Alli Rezza Khan; dated 
28th Sumree of the Year Sehir 1221, A.N.M. (6th 
Aug, 1793.) 
I have understood what you have written rela- 
tive t% the conferences with Omdui ul Omrah: I 
desire that you will privately commit to paper. his 
discourse with you, and send the same to. tac, 
You will also write me information of the trans 
action, With which you are acqua:nicd. 4,2 
(A «uc translation.) . Epmonstexa 
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No. 16.—Translation of a Letter from Gholaum Alli 
Khan and Alli Rezza Khan to Lippoo Sultaun ; 
dated the 24th of Jaafree of the Year Schir 1221, 
A.N.M. 31st Aug. 1793. } 

[After the usual form of address.]—We have 
had the honour to receive your majesty’s two 
gracious letters, giving cover to a paper contain: 
ing a form of obligation, and a question of ortho-4 
doxy, by the hands of Mahomed Bewan.—We 
assembled all the servants, high and low, belong- 
ing to the sircar, and communicated every thing 
to them; and enjoined them, that on the next 
day, which was Friday, they should all hathe, 
put on their best clothes, and attend us. On that 
day Gholaum Alli Khan was indisposed (as he 
still continues), and therefore I, Alli Rezza, car- 
ried all the servants of the sircar with me to the 
jaumah mosque: There were present the cauzy of 
the city, the Khuttub, or preacher, Syed Ma- 
homed, a person of great learning, and others, 
to the number of near a thousand; and likewise 
the sons of the nawaub Walajah. As it happened 
the kostba was well adapted to our purpose. 
After the Friday’s prayers were over, I caused all 
of them tosit down, and first applied to the cauzy, 
and other persons of learning who were present, 
to have the Kostba delivered in the Hindoostanny 
janguage, in order that every body might under- 
stand it. One of them accordingly explained the 
contents of the kostba, which comprized the 
command of God to wage holy wars, not to take 
to flight in combating with infidels; to form an 
union among all the professors of Islamism; and 
other obligations of the faith. I then asked the 
cauzy what was the law if any Mussulman acted 
contrary to’ these commands? to which the cauzy 
replied, That, according to the duties and obliga- 
tions of Mussulmans, whoever neglected to act 
up to the commands was asinner. Upon which I 
remarked it was very extraordinary that, notwith- 
standing the notoriety of this and the great plu- 
rality of Mussulmans, they should so depart trom 
the obligations of the faith as to take up their 
abode in such a place, and choose to render obe- 
dience to these of a d.fferent persuasion. God 
grant it may turn out well for the Mussulmans of 
this place! -1 then said, it is written that the 
prayers which are offered up in the kostba in 
favour of a prince who fights for the faith, are 
accepted of God; but the prayers in favour of 
those who do not are rejected.’ Either reconcile 
the law in this instance to the care of him in 
{Shah Ailum] whose name you have read the 


- kostba, or else conform to the law; why are you 


knowingly guilty of sin? To this he replied, 
** All things depend upon their appointed sea- 
son.” After this I asked, according to the law 
of the faith, what was the duty of servants? he 


- answered, The sentence of the khotan is plain, 


“* Obey God and his prophet, and those of your- 
selves'who are placed in authority over you.”’—In 
other words, the most high God hath blended 


Obedience to-the sovereign with obedience to 


himself, and to his messenger; hence it is incum- 
bent upon all servants to do that which belongs to 
fidelity, and to the imterests of religion.#I an- 


the’ p:ince, was a dpty indiscriminately binding 
*Bponall Mussulmans, yet I wanted after prayers, 
blessing of which I prayed might descend 

- Bpon every individual, to take an obligation from 
the servants of the Khodadad Sircar, Accord- 
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ingly, after I and all the servants of the Ahmedy 
Sircar had finished the prayers in conformity to 
your miajesty’s commands, I addressed all the 
people and said, ** The error of which ve have ‘ 
hitherto been guilty is, for the sake of God and 4 Ww. 


of his messenger, forgiven on the part of his ma. ur 
jesty.”” Upoh this they, one by one, arose and sh 
declared, that since all their errors had been for. a it 
given on the part of your majesty, they now, un. JENS”: 
der the testimony of God, his messenger, and the Been 
holy book, bound and engaged themselves, that ea: 
hereafter, as long as they lived, their conduct es. 
should manifest nothing else than fidelity, devo. Mak” 
tion, truth, and zeal; that they would never he Jno: 
guilty of flight in the face of an enemy, of thei, ug 
of lying, of injuring, wishing ill, or of enmity the 


towards those who wished well to the Khodadad ter 
state, nor of any thing that belonged to treachery : 
and ingratitude; adding, that they would neve: 
swerve from this engagement a hair’s breadth; 
that they would cultivate friendship and union 
with the followers of the faith, and among one 
another; that they considered the honour of all 
Mussulmans as an object of individual concer, 
and would never commit oppression and violence 
upon any one, either by word or deed. Aftér ths 
a fautchah (or service for the souls of the dead) 
was performed, and prayers that the khodad sircar 
might be triumphant and victorious. We then 
came out of the mosque, and halting in the area of 
it, I took an engagement from the Hindoos witt 
me to this effect; that as they derived their sup- 
port from the Ahmedy Sircar, they engaged upes 
oath, and upon the faith of their poorauns, (0s 
they would be faithful to the duties committed 
to their charge; that their conduct should ot 
manifest fidelity, without their ever being sul 
of theft; or false speaking or writing: to this they 
added, that if they departed a hair’s breadth from 
this engagement, they should consider it tant 
mount to their having killed and eaten ot 4 Cow 
in the holy city; and that they should be ver, 
dered as delinquents against the sircar. Protect 
of the world! Mahomed Dewan verbally all 
municated to us your majesty’s commands, " 
we should not suffer ourselves to icel ee 
hension in fulfilling this ceremony. 
the world! We can only feel apprehension *" 
hesitation in not obeying the orders of wo i 
sence. What apprehension can we ente choot 
obedience and submission to commands; Sof 
is the apprehension we felt in the presen np 
The commands of the presence are —— it 
their servants, not upon others; princes © on 
vernors who entertain servants, do 
pose of experiencing from obe 
devotion to their interests ; and if wry itl 
them the obligations and conditions 0 po oi? 
fidelity, and devotion, what harm 's oer 
Others who every Sunday assemble in ¢ ng, del 

according ‘to their laws and 
precepts and admonitions, who enter” 

and exercise them daily, do'so with 3 iy we a 
adjustment of their: own concerns. 
with a view tothe atrangement and 


from our-servants, where is the obje vss 
God, this: measure, which your 
gested, your having taken 
ments from the servants in attend 
majestyy.and:your directing US: 
here, is highly proper, expe 
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ay 4 and in sight of men of understanding, the good 
ll the y effects and benefits of it are endless and without 
e have Be bounds. The measure was necessary too; for 
d and 7 what is the meaning that there should not be an 
union among the professors of the faith ; that they 
se and a should not devote themselves to the interests of 
en for Meetheir masters, and that, disregarding the claims of 
W, un- Begractude, they should turn thew backs upon the 
und the meenemy in the day of battle; these engagements 
as, that se obligations are very proper, and involve many 
onduct Meaivantages; farther particulars will be made 
devo. Seknown to your majesty by the verbal representa- 
over he tious of Mahomed Dewan, who attended, and 
of theft, Bwas an eye-witness to all that passed.. A list of 
enm:ty servants Who are here present, and who en- 
nodadad Bered into the engagements, 1s enclosed. 
4 (A true translation.) N, B. EpMonstone. 
yreadth; o. 17. — Translation of a Note, written with a 
d union Pencil upon dal a Shect of Post-paper, with an 
ong one Lrvelope of English Paper, by his Highness Omdut 
ur of all ul Omrah; apparently addressed to Gholaum Alli 
concer, Khan. 
violence IEE COOd faith is the law for (or practice of) Syeeds. 
this complain of frequent neglects; let me be some- 


e dead) Benics called to remembrance; at all events the 
teligence of the marriage of the princes has 


d sircat 
“ then joiced me. The presents usual on such occa- 
e area of mous irom my father will be sent, or (it may be 
Joos with terpreted) are now sent. Repeat the following 
eit sup. uplet on my part to the nabob Tippoo Sultaun, 
ed upon (he preservation of thy person is the perpetual 
‘uns, thst permanence of the faith. 
omm:tted t hum not remain who wisheth not thy pre- 
ald evet servation. 
ng gull & Make my complaints to his highness of his not 
y this they eetng to me; if permission- be required (for 
sath from mens those complaints) you will obtain it. To 
it. tanta. princes respect; to Kezza Alli Khan compli- 
of 2 cow Gholaum Hussain. 
he consi Dated 14th Mohorrum 1209 (12th Aug. 1794). 
Protector (A true Copy.) N. B. EpmonsTone. 
ally COM 


ands, that 4 18.— Translation of a Letter from Mahomed 
ny appre: rhyauss and Mahomed Ghose Khan, Ambassadors 
Tippoo Sultaun to his Highness the Nabob of 


pasion carnatic, dated 6th of Tukree, of the Year Shaud 
the pt A, N. Mahomed (17 Dec. 1795.) 
rertain humblest of the servants of his majesty, 
such onl shadow of God, Tippoo Sultaun, king, defen- 
st instance , of the faith, may bis dominion endure for 
osed Mahommed Ghyauss and Mahomed Ghose, 
os and <* ii A performing the ceremonies of obeisance, 
or the oF 4 ey represent to those who stand in the en- 
jience Bched presence. Prior to this we had the ho- 
exact “(0 forward an address to your majesty from 
obedience whence. we proceeded, and by regular 
here 0 # % “rived on the 28th near Tirmulkerry. From 
we wrote a note to Khader Newaz 
ns, me dispatched by hircarrahs ; a reply 
ain woof » Signifying that the nabob Omdut ul Om- 
view rejoiced at our approach, and de- 
jj we bin we would proceed with all possible ex- 
adding, that an habitation was prepared 
ngagem™ at about 3 o’clock in the after- 
on» there, and immediately a gentie- 
ty boem * upon us, and told us he was come to 
na ones rights of hospitality, We answered, 
upon Pericetly conformable to his highness 
the known kindness and urbanity: he 
jad and earthen pots to be 


Oghr 
and told us he Lad brought £00 rupees 
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for our immediate expences. We answered, that 
we were come on an cccasion of condolence, 
what necessity was there for money? He was 
very importunate with us to accept it, but we 
made him carry it back. He returned with it 
however again, and again we sent him back with 
it. About 8 o’clock at mght, Khader Newaz 
Khan himself came, and told us that the nabob 
was much displeased; however, if we would 
not accept the money he would send us dressed 
provisions. We rephed, that, a3 we were his 
highness’s guests, he might do so for a day or 
two: after paying Khader Newaz Khan the com- 
pliment of the paun and ottur, we let him take 
leave. In the morning his highness sent us pro- 
visions {rom his own Kitchen; this was conunued 
for 3 days, and was continuing longer, but we 
sent word to Khader Newaz Khan, in the most 
earnest manner, that for 3 days it was very well, 
but if the practice was continued we should be 
under the necessity of sending the provisions 
back. Immediately on our arrival at Tirmulkerry, 
Wwe sent our compliments by a choldar to the gov. 
who returned for answer, that he was happy to 
hear of our arrival, The next day an European, 
named Grant, who commands the governor’s body 
guard, Caine to see us, and invited us to wait 
next day onthe gov. who would conduct us to 
the nabob Omdut ul Omrah. We accordingly 
next day went to the governor’s, to whom we 
delivered your majesty’s letter, and the kKhelaut 
(or honorary dress). The gov. asked after your 
majesty’s health, and we replied in suitable 
terms; after complimenting us with the paun and 
flowers and rose-water, he told us that he would 
introduce us early the next morning to the nabob. 
We then took leave and returned liome, and sent 
notice to Khader Newaz Khan, that the gov. had 
postponed the intended visit ot that day, but that 
we were desirous only of consulting his highness’s 
pleasure, and should act as his highness might 
direct; he returned. for answer, that it was no 
matter, we might come the day following. Early 
the next morning we went to the gov. and taking 
him with us we proceeded to the nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah, and delivered the Khelaut of mourn- 
ing and letter of condolence ; his highness was 
very much pleased, and conversed about your 


(25 minutes.) He then complimented us with 
the paun and ottur, and allowed us to depart; on 
our taking leave he took our hands, and observed 
to us with a great deal of anger, that we were his 
guests, and it was not.proper for us to dechne 
receiving provisions, conjuring us. for God’s sake 
not to send back the provisions which should be 
sent us while we remained here. We resisted as 
much as possible by argument, but his highness 
would not listen to our refusal, and again conjured 
us by oath not to returp the provisions. which 
should be sent to us while we remained; we 
couid say no more and returned bome. The nexc 
day his highness, having sent for Nussur ul Dow~ 
lah, appointed the next day for our again attend- 
ing him, and ’we then delivered the kKhelant and 
letters which were for him ((Nussur ul Dowlal). 
He also made enquiries after your majestyts 
health, to which we made @ suitable reply. bis 
highness then gave us the’ ottur and pawn, and 
suffered us to take leave: ' The day after we arain 
went to.the durbar, taking wah usthe Jetter and 
*‘Kchelaur of congtatulation, the-jewe!s ard horses. 
r 
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majesty’s health, and other subjects, a whole hour’ 
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We delivered the letter and khelaut, presented 
nuzzcrs of five rupees each, and sat down. His 
highness, with the greatest degree of kindness, 
placed us close to himself, and Jaunched out into 
great praises of your majesty, and appeared de- 
lighted with the subject, telling us that it was his 
intention to send tor us, aNd say what he had to 
Say in private; adding, that our arrival at this time 
Was extremely proper. His highness told us, 
that he had committed the late nabob Walajah’s 
body to the earth, at the shrine of the saint named 
Mucktdoom Sahib, at Mylapore, to be removed 
in 4 months. May the sun of prosperity always 
conunue to shinc. (A true translation.) 

N. B. EpMoNsTONE. 


No. 19.—Trans/ation of a Letter from Mahomed 
Ghyass and Mahomed Ghose Khan, deputed by 
Tippoo Suitaun to the Nabob of the Carnatic, to 
the former (without Date.) 

After dispatching our arzee, the nabob Omdut 
ul Omralhi sent for us and spoke a good deal upon 
the subject of friendship between the two states; 
and then said to us, ‘‘ You are both come on the 
part of my triend, and I do not design to part with 
you soon.”’ We replicd, that we certainly consi- 
dered buh states as one, but that at present some | 
pressing business required our return, and there- 
fore we must request him to give us leave to 

. depart. Upon which he said, that please God he 
would soon do so; but, said his highness, it is 
mot proper in you to send back the provisions, as | 
you have repeatedly done so. I swear to God, 
that as long as you remain here, f shall send you 
provision, and you must also, for my particular 

Salisiaction, wear clothes that 1 will provide you; 

you must not return them. We said in reply 

what appeared suitable to the occasion, but his 
highness would not listen to it, but renewed his 
adjuration, and giving us the ottur and paun 
dismissed us. The next day, the 12th Takree, 
at 3imthe alternoon, Khadir Newaz Khan came 
with cieth and taylors, and told us it was his 
highness’s command to him, to see the cloth cut 
out before us and fitted to us; we contested the 
point to the utmost with Khadir Newaz Khan, 
bur he told us his highness had taken an oath, 
and that it was not proper in us to refuse. At 
length he caused four pieces of spotted muslin, 
and four pieces of [manuscript effaced] for each 
of us, to be cut out, and set the taylors to work, 
with injunctions to get the whole ready by the 
evening. From Sunday, during 5 or 6 days, the 
rains were incessant. On the 16th, when it 
ceased a little, Khadir Newaz Khan sent 2 mes- 
sage, that the rain had latterly prevented our 
receiving our dismission, but now the khelauts 

for your majesty, the elephants and horses, &c. 

would be sent on that day, and that the following 

- day his highness would send for us, and give us 
our dismission. Accordingly, at about 3 o’clock' 
in the afternoon; an elephant and five horses, two 
kKhelauts of embroidery, and two pieces of jew- 
ellery, one a Khulgu, and the other a surpaish, 
besides a large box sealed, in which were khe- 

Jauts.of spotted muslin, é&c. and another box also 

sealed, containing the otturdawn and paundaun, | 

were brought by Dacod Khan, and the keeper of 
the wardroke, &c. who desired us to take charge 
of these articles, and Convey them safcly to your 

that his highness Lad moreover sent two 
wts 
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send for us the following day, and after having 
communicated to us that he had to say, would 
give us leave to depart. At their desire we took 
a memorandum of the articles. The nex: day 
we were prevented from waiting upon his high. 
ness by the violence of the rain. Onthe 3d day, 
at about 9 o’clock A.M. his highness sent word 
to us to come in the clothes which had beeg 
nearly made, as it would be a great gratification: 
to please him we accordingly did so. After many 
salaams, his highness, with the appearance of 
great satisfaction, arose, and taking ovr hands 
said, now am J extremely happy. We then satin 
a private place, when his highness expatiated 
during 2 hours with great warmth upon the sub- 
ject of union and friendship ; after which he gare 
us the otter and paun, and suffered us to take Fi 
leave and we returned home. At 3 o'clock 1s 
the afternoon we received a note from Khader 
Newaz Khan, stating that his highness sent 2,0! 
rupees for our horses, and 300 rupees for ie 
3 duffadars, naik of Hirearrahs and duffadar (or 
hoad) of Khidmutgaes. We, in the presence of 
his highness’s naik of Hircarrahs, made presco! 
to his highness’s servants out of that 2,000 mpcc 
We write this for your highness’s informatio’. 
(A true translation.) N. B. Epmonszont. 


Note.—The original of the following transiation 
is written in the same hand as the nabod of 
Arcot's letters invariably arc; but om the co- 
ver, in place of the seals, are written “« Tae 
name of ‘* Gholaum Hussain ;” and m 
place of direction, Gholaum Ali.” Tie 

~ date of its receipt is the 9th Rejeb 1:11, (% 
Jan. 179%.) ee 

No. 20.—Trenslation of @ Letter from the Naw 
Omiut ici Omrah, 10 Gholaum Khan. 
After a lapse of time, and the moment i 
heart was desirous of learning accounts o! y* 
health, I had the pleasure to receive your friene 
letter; and I was gratified by the news 0 jo™ 
welfare. I have fully comprehended tise 
points contained in that letier; you will becom 


ul 


acquainted with the circumstances alluded to #0" 


uss ane 


the communications of Mahomed Ghy4 
Mahomed Ghose Khan. Deeming me er? 
of receiving the pleasing accounts of yout eo 
you’ gratify me by communicating 
(Endorsement on the letter by one of Tipo?” 
taun’s monshces.) ne ye 
Received the 10th of Rehmaunu of t T 
Shaud 1223, A. N. Mahomed, answertl. 
the 9th Rijib $211 Hegerec, (8th 

(A true translation.) N. B. Epmons! 


thr 
No. 2. — Translation of a Letter, 


of Khader Newaz Khan, to Gholaum 

Deeming my desire of the honour 
which is replcte with happiness, proce 
power of writing or speech to 
to represent the purpose of this bees 
kind letter, intimating that you ha ur tht 194 
posed after your leaving this piace, 
health was completely restored, bs 
and its contents have been amar ir" 
‘Iam concerned at the accounts © 
sition, my thanks are offered UP write oo 
God for your recovery. What 
satisfaction ofthe nabob Tippoo it 
may his shadow be 
tion of my attathmment, bas call 


vt embroidery fet us, and that he would 
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1aving 
would 
> took 
xt Gay 
high- 
day, 
t word 
1 beea 
cation 
many 
ince ot 
hands 
sat in 
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ae sub- 
he gave 
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“ane 


ansiation 
nabod of 
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s of you 
ur 
ot youl 
he sever 

becom 
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pyauss 
our neal! 

ing te 

rippoo 


of the 
jan. 


fh: thanks and endiess praises ; and TI beg you will 


4 Kkindoess and favours towards me. I have been 


4 favour of Ged, the degree of union between these 


me ail measures which shall relate to the declaring of 


ee Consent or approbation of the president in council 


a Extract from the Treaty concluded in 1792, between 
” the English E. 1. Comp, and the Nabob of the Car- 


of all negociations which shall relate to de- 


present my respectful acknowledgments for his 
© from first to last endeavouring, that, through the 


E swo chosen of the Lord (meaning the nabob Oin- 
D gut ul Omrah and Tippoo Sultaun) which is cal- 
® culated to promote the happiness of God’s people, | 
may daily be strengthened and cemented, 
© mutual friendship and attachment be confirmed | 
zndestablished; and thanks to the Almighty, that | 
BM the system of harmony and union bas acquired 
B the requisite degree of stability and firmness, | 
(literally, that as it should be, so it is). Always | 
© believe me anxious for the news of your welfare, 
Sand constantly praying for your health and happi- 
© ness.—(Endorsement on the letter by one of Tip- 
poo Sultaun’s mgonshees.) 
Received the 10th Reimauny of the year Shaud, 
¥ 1223, A.N. Mahomed, answefing to the 9th 
Rejeb, 1211, Hegeree, (8th Jan. 1797.) 
Superscription on the cover.—Be it honoured by 
the respected perusal of Syed Gholaum Ali 
Behauder, Musheddy e. Mushud, a 
place in Khorusan.)—Be his favour per- 
petual ! 
(A true translation.) N.B. Enmonstone. 


ae Pxiract from the Treaty concluded in 1787, between 
the English E. I. Company and the Natub of the 
Carnatic. 
Art. 15. Whenever the comp. shall enter into 
Se any negociation wherein the interests of the Car- 
m atic and its dependencies may.be concerned, the 
™ president in council of Fort St. George shall com- 
= municate the proceedings to his highness the na- 
: bob of the Carnatic, as the firm ally of the comp. ; 
m 20d also the direction of the combined force of 
| the Country ig Committed entirely to the hon. comp. 
or their representatives. It is nevertheless un- 
derstood, that his highness shall be informed of 


p War, or making peace with any of the princes and 

powers of Hindostan, so far as the interests of the 
; Carnatic may be immediately concerned ; and the 

name of his highness shall be inserted .in all trea- 
p ties regarding the-Carnatic; and his highness will 
me €nter into any political negociations or con- 
me “oVversies with any state or power, without the 


me Fort St. George. 


natic. 


The said nabob shall receiwe regular informa- 
cating war er making peace, wherein the said 
| SOMp. May engage, and the jnterests of the Car- 
nauic and its dependencies may be concerned ; 
2 the said nabob shall be considered as an ally 

ua the said comp. im all treaties, which shall in 

¥ respect affect the Carnatic and countries de- 
roe’ thereon, or belonging to either of the 

pares Contiguous thereto; and the 
ike caste ob agrees that he will not enter into apy 
of political correspondence with any 
opean or native power, without the consent of 

sad comp, 


(True copies.) _N. B. Epmonsrone. 
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Mem.—This letter is presented on a supposition 
that itis the same which is required by the 
lith order of the hon. house, and therein de« 
scribed as having been shewn by Messrs. 
Webbe and Close to the Resents on the 15th 
July, 1801. 

To the Nabob of Arcot.—Fot some time past your 
highness must have observed, that although [have 
aeceived Various Communications from you with 
relation to the internal govt of « e Carnatic, and 
to the general state of your affairs, I have not 
deemed it Consistent with my public duty to return 
any reply to any other letters, which Ihave had 
the honour to receive from your highness, ex- 
cepting those containing the usual interchange of 
compliments between your highness and the Brit. 
govt; the cause of my silence is of (ig most sen- 
ous nature, and has occasioned the deepest and 
most sincere regret tomy mind. Thesuccess of 
our arms against the late Tippoo Sultaun has 
brought to light many important and extraordinary 
transactions. My determination on the subject of 
the proofs which 1 possess has been formed after 
the tullest deliberation; and after the most dis- 
passionate review of all the circumstances of the 
case, Ihave communicated my final opinion to 
ld Clive, with my positive directions to Carry imto 
effect, without delay, those arrangements which 
the nature of the case appears to me to require, 
for the security of the Brit. interests in the Care 
natic. Ld Clive will enter intoa iull explanation 
of all the evidence which has been discovered at 
Seringapatam, and will also state to your hizhness 
the purport of the instructions which he has re- 
ceiyed fromme. I request your highness to con- 
sider Id Clive to be fully authorized by me to ter- 
minate the requisite arrangements, and under this 
view of the question, I trust that you will not ex- 
pect from me any interruption to the course of 
those measures which I have judged to be indis- 
pensably necessary, and which | have directed ld 
Clive to accomplish without further reference to 
my authority. 


No. 9. Copy of Proceedings of the Gour in Council of 
Fort St. George, on the signing of the Treaty be- 
tween the Company and Azeem ul Doulah. 

To his Excellency the most noble the Marq Wellesley, 
K.P. Govr Gen. in Council at Fort Will am-—My 
lord, ld Clive has had the honour of informing 
the govr gen. of the demise of his highness the 
nabeb Omdut ul Omrah, the late nabob of the 
Carnatic, on the l5th inst. His excellency has 
also been apprised by his ldp of the measures 
adopicd by 1d Clive, in conformity to the separate 
dispatches of the sovr. gen. for establishing the 
rights and interests of the Brit..govt in the Car- 
natic, on the permanent basis of territorial secu 
rity.—2. Those dispatches, and the result of id 
Clive’s measures for the arrangement of the af- 
fairs of the Carnatic, having been communicated 
tous, WG have the honour to acquaint your ¢xccl- 
lency in cowncil, that a treaty has been this daycon- 
cluded, subject to the ratification of the govr gen. 
in council, for settling the succession to the sou- 
behdarry of the territories of Arcot, and for vest- 
ing the entire ciy. and mil, govt of the Carnatic in 
the, hands of the.comp--3. The separate dis- 
patches of id Clive wil have explained to his ex- 
cellency the govr gen. thé Cause which prevented 


of a Letter from the Gen. do his late 


bis Jdp. from commisnicating to. the late nab.oh 


the Nabob, (Written 26th Play, 1904.) al Qmrah, the Of the geu.’s 
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instructions, founded on the written and oral tes- 
timony taken at Seringapatam; the subsequent 
demand made by Id Clive of an adequate security 
for the Brit. interests in the Carnatic, from the re- 
puted son of Omdut ul Omrah; the positive and 
formal rejection by that person of an amicable ad- 
justment of the affairs of the Carnatic, founded on 
the rights acquired by the comp. from his reputed 
father’s violation of the alliance, and of the ex- 
press stipulations of the treaty of 1792; the subse- 
quent motives of ld Clive for opening a negocia- 
tion with the prince Azeem ul Dowlet Behauder, 
for the purpose of reviving the alliance between 
the family of his highness and the Brit. govt, found- 
Cd on the instructions of the gov. gen. to avoid 
the humiliation of the family of the nabob Ma- 
homed Alli, if it should be practicable to obtain 
by negociation the security required for our rights 
in the Carnatic, and finally the terms of the ar- 
rangement which has been concluded by the de- 
puties under the immediate authority of ld Clive: 
these points having been fully stated in his ldp’s 
separate dispatches, we trust that it will be suffi- 
cient for us to refer the govr gen. in council to 
those dispatches, with the expression of our entire 
concurrence in the arrangements adopted by Id 
Clive under his excellency’s separate instructions, 
~-4 We have now the honour of transmitting to 
your excellency in council, an official copy of the 
treaty, which has this day been executed, and in- 
terchanged by us, with the nabob Azeem ul Dow- 
let Behauder ; and we’recommended that a ratified 
vopy of the treaty may be transmitted to us with 
2it practicable expedition, for the purpose of be- 
me delivered to his highness.—5. The change ef 
circumstances arising from the conduct of Alli 
Hussein, and the persons appointed to assist his 
counsels, has rendered it necessary for ld Clive 
to introduce a correspondent change in the struc- 
ture of the declaration transmitted to his ldp by the 
govr gen. We have the honour of transmitting to 
your excellency in council, a copy of the decla- 
ration, in the form in which we should judge it 
adviseable to publish that paper, if your excel- 
Tency sl.ould deem the publication of it to be ex- 
pedient.—o. It is our intention that a copy of the 
declaration in this form shall be immediately 
transmitted to the govr in council at Bombay, and 
to the residents at Hyderabad and Poona, for the 
purpose of communicating to them the grounds on 
which the succession of the soubehdarry of the 
territories of Arcot, and the arrangement of the 
affarrs of the Carnatic, have been settled and 
established; but we shall use no further means for 
the distribution of that document, unless we 
should receive instructions for that purpose from 
your excellency in counci!l.—7. In concluding an 
arrangement involving consequences of so much 
importance to the Brit. interests in India, it is im- 
possible for us not to feel a degree of anxiety cor- 
respondent to the magnitude of the subject, until 
we stall be honoured by the receipt of the deter- 
mination of your excellency in council on this 
transaction.’ Inthe mean while, anticipating with 
confidence the concurrence of your ldp’s senti- 
ments with our own, we offer our congratulations 
to your excellency in council on the conclusion of 
ancarrangement, by which the fights and interests 
of Gt Brit. in the Carmatic have at length been 
fixed ‘on ‘the sélid foundation of territorial secu- 
nty—S! We have the honour to inform your ex- 
celi¢ncy in Couneil, that his highness the-nabob 
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Azeem ul Dowlet Behauder has this day been in 
statedin the musnud of his ancestors, as nabob 
sobehdaur of the Carnatic, with evety mark of 
ptbhe respect from the Brit. govt, and with eve 
practicable degree of splendour comforntable to the 
usages of India,—9. It is our intention to dispatch 
the Whim packet immediately for the purpose of 
conyeying to the hon, the secret committee of the 
court of directors our dispatches on the subject 
which is now snbmitted to the govr. gen. in coun. 
cil.—We have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

Clive, J. Stuart, Wm. Petrie, E.W. Fallofield, 
Fort St. George, 31st July, 1801. 


No. 10. Copy of the Correspondence between the Gor 
Gen. and the Gour of Fort St. George, on the Sule 
ject of the Carnatic ; from the Period of the Death f 
his late Highness Omdut ul Omrah to the Elevation 
of Azeem ul Dowlah to the Musnud. 


No. 11, Copies and Extracts of Letters from the Gour 
Gen. and the Gov. in Council of Fort St. George, ta 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, reia- 
tive to the Revolution in the Carnatic, and ihe Ate 
sumption of its Govt by the Comp. 


[As Nos. 10 and 11 are in substance a repetition of 
the foregoing papers, we think it unnecessaty 
to give them, } 


No. 12. Copy of Orders published to the Settlement of 
Fort St. George, dated 31st July, 1801, relative 19 
the Treaty between the Comp. amd Azcem ul Dowlah. 
Proclamation.—1. Whereas the object of the con- 

nexion subsisting between the hon, comp. and 

their highnesses, heretofore nabobs of the Ca'- 
natic, was intended to cement the union and al- 
liance between the contracting parties, and to esta- 
blish, on a solid foundation, the security and righis 
of the said contracting parties in the territories of 
the Carnatic: And whereas the several esgage- 

ments concluded for that purpose have failed (0 

answer the intention of the contracting partes, 

whereby the form of govt throughout the provinces 

of the Carnatic has been subjected to changes 1? 

jurious to established opinions, ,to general confi- 

dence, and to permanent prosperity : And whcre- 
as the munsub of the soubadarry of the territon® 
of Arcot having become vacant, his highness > 
nabob Walajah Amecr ul Omrah, Madar ul Mus; 

Ameer ul Hind, Azeem ul Dowlah, wee 

Jung Sepah, Salar Anwerodeen Khan Behau “ 

has succeeded by the hereditary.rights of his he 

ther, and by the full acknowledgments 
hon. comp. to the possession of the said any iY 

Wherefore his said hness the nabobAzeem u! eh 

lah Behauder, and the said comp. being ck 

of correcting such errors as have been er : 
introduced into the govt of the Carnatic, Sa 
supplying the defects of all former Ser ng 
between the said contracting parties; cy 
also anxious to give full vigour and effics : 
the govt of the Carnatic, with a view ee mo 
rights of the people, and the interests oF | 
on a broad and stable foundation, have 
and of their own accord, agreed, 
bearing date the 3ist July, 150%, that rary ine 


the 
terference on the part o the hon. ee 
govt, or in the administration of the sited = anes 
the Carnatic, shall be entirely 


mutually 


that in lieu thereof a permanent system 
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517) 
a ion of th ue, and for the administra 
.collection of the revenue, and! 
© sion of civil and criminal judicature, under the 


S gunnah, and province, of the entire territories of 
a sthe Carnatic.—2, Now proclamation 1s hereby ac- 
ee cordingly made to all zemindars, jaggeerdars, ta- 
Be lookdars, polygars, cavilgars, and inhabitants of 
Bevery description of the Carnatic, that the hon, 
comp. have, by the treaty above mentioned, ac- 
fe quired a perfect right to ascertain, determine, and 
Bee establish rights of property, to fix a reasonable 
See assessment upon the several purgunnahs and vil- 
Bejages of the Carnatic, and to secure a fixed and 
Bm permanent revenue, to be collected and account- 
Bed for by such officers as shall from time to time 

S be appointed for that purpose by the said comp. 
S And itis further published and declared, that the 
B said comp. have also acquired a perfect right to 
Pestablish courts for the due administration of civ. 
Bhand crim. judicature, under the sole authority of the 
ee said comp. which said courts shall be conducted 
Eby officers to be appointed from time to time by 
meeethe said comp. under such ordinances and regu- 
gations as shall from time to time be enacted and 
Spublished by the govr in council of Fort St. 
eGeorce.—3. And whereas his said highness the 
Snabob Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder has divested 
Sehimself, by the treaty above mentioned, of all 
controul, authority, or interference in the collec- 
Btion of the revenue, or in the administration of 
eciv.and crim. judicature : Wherefore all zemin- 
Bars, jageerdars, talookdars, polygars, cavilgars, 
mend inhabitants of the Carnatic, are hereby re- 
eguired to take natice of the same accordingly. 
pAnd it ishereby farther proclaimed and declared, 
ptiict the engagement now entered into between the 

otracung parties for the purposes above mention- 

¢d, are unconditional, and Liable to no change what- 
Bever. Therefore the said zemindars, jageerdars, ta- 
gdonk dars, polygars, cavilgars, and inhabitants of the 

fm Carnatic, are hereby required to take notice, that 
the nght and power of fixing and collecting the re- 
yenue, aswell as of administering civ. and crim. 
Judicature throughout the provinces, purgunnahs, 
Bnd villages of the Carnatic, are vested in the said 
fee Mp. alone, as long as the sun and moon shall 
eae Wherefore all zemindars, jageerdars, 
Beetélookdars, polygars, cavilgars, officers, and in- 
Bhabitants of the Carnatic, are severally and col- 
mcctively required, by virtue of the rights and 
BPowers acquired to the said comp. by compact 
mith the present lawful nabob of the Carnatic, 
=’ highness the nabob Azeem ul Dowlah Be- 
euder, to yield due obedience to such officers as 
my be appointed, and to such ordinances or 
4 ome may be enacted by the said comp. alone, 
administration and govt of the territories of 
# arnatic, and in all time to come.—5. Al- 
the rthon. the govr in council trusts that 
“ expeniénee whch the inbabitants of the Car- 
had, will have rendered it un- 
“" never or his idp to explain the general prin- 
justice, protection, and se- 
form. the characteristic features of 
; his ldp, in accepting the. sa- 
to the comp. by the present 

the people of the Carnatic 
the come Obedience to the authority 
Cer tie 4 confident assurance of enjoying, 
of public and defined: laws, 
ascertained civil right, with @ free 
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exercise of the religious institutions and domestit 

usages of their ancestors.—-By order of the rt hon. 

the govrin council. J. Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St. George, 31st July, 1801. | 


No. 13. Information submitted to the Hon. House of 
Commons, in obedience to several Orders dated 11th 
June, 1802, stating Reasons why the same have not 
been fully complied with. 

The papers required by the 3d order, are pre- 
sumed to be contained in the documents num- 
bered | and 2, The paper required by the 4th 
order, is contained in paper Na. 4; and that re- 
quired by the 3th order in the same document. The 
attestation of the Mahomedan lawyers, and of the 
families of the nabobs Maliomed Alli and Omdut ul 
Omrah, required by the 6th order, have not been 
transmitted to the court of directors by the govt of 
Fort St. George; nor has the correspondence re- 
quired by the 8th order, or the proceedings and 
minutes required by the 13th order, or the se- 
parate minutes required by the 15th, or the pro- 
ccedings required by the 16th, been yet received. 
The comp. have not any record in England of the 
will ofthe late nabob Omdut ul Omrah, required 
by the 20th order. 


No. 14. Copy of the Affidavit of the Physician of the 
late Nabob of Arcot, on the State of his Highness’s 
Health ; dated 22d June, 1801. 

Maurice Fitzgerald, esq. physician to his high- 
ness the nabob of the Carnatic, having been ap- 
prised by the rt hon. Ed. Id Clive, govr in council 
of Fort St. George, of his Idp’s desire to commu- 
nicate to the nabob of the Carnatic the arrival of 
a dispatch from the govr gen. in council, involv- 
ing considerations of great importance relative 
tothe affairs of the Carnatic, and of the govt of 
Fort St. George; and the said Mr. Fitzgerald be- 
ing farther intorm@d, that it is the intention of Id 
Clive to solicit the nabob’s appointment of an early 
period of time for the consideration of the object 
of that dispatch, unless the medical gentlemen at- 
tending his highness’s person should be of opinion 
that such a communication would be attended 
with Consequences injurious to the state of his 
highness’s health: declares upon oath, that al- 
though from the actual state of his highness’s ill- 
ness, he the said Mr, Fitzgerald cannot take upon 
himself to swear, that the communication of Id 
Clive’s intentions above described would produce 
effects immediately dangerous to the existence of 
the nabob; yet, as a professional man, he can 
have no doubt, and accordingly declares on oath, 
his belief that the knowledge of the arrival of 
dispatches from the govr gen. scriously affecting 
the interests of the Carnatic, would tend to aggra- 
vate and inflame the dangerous symptoms which 
now threaten his highness’s life. 

M. 
Sworn before me at Fort St. George, this 22d 
june, 1801. CLivE. 


No. 15.—Extracts from the Examination of ceriain 
Persons, taken before Messrs, Webbe and Close, at 

Vellore «md Seringapatam, in May 1800, by Order, 
of Mar }. ‘Vellesley, Vellore, 3d May 1800. 


Ally R« zz having been required by kt col. Dove- | 


ton to :tteod-the commissioners, is accordingly 
intredu ved, and. is informed of the ordersof the 
rt hon. the govrin-council, and.of his Idp’s. an- 


shori:y, committed to the commissioners, for 
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purpose of conducting am enquiry into certain 
transactions O1 great importance, connected with 
the interests of the hon. comp.—Prev ous!y to the 
commencement of his examination, the follow- 
ing introductory explanation having been trans- 
laied inio the Persian language, is read, and 
explained to Ally Rezza.—** The consideration 
which the English comp. has shewn to the fam/ly 
of Tippoo Sulraun, and to the dependants of his 
govt, must have manifested to all descriptions of 
persons the liberality and moderation by which it 
has been always guided; and it must be equally 
evident, that having consulted the claims of hu- 
man ty, as well as the dignity of its own charac- 
ter, in this distinguished manner, the English 
govt would mect with the utmost degree of re- 
gict and concern, any necessity which should 
compel it to modify the arrangements wh'ch have 
been made for the comfort and happiness of the 
dependants of the late Tippoo Sultaun.—It is 
however noi inconsistent with this magnaanimity, 
that the Brit. govt should exact from those who 
have accepted its bounty, the duties of attach- 
ment and truth, in all matters connected with its 
anteresis; and it requires no explanation to shew, 
that as the Brit. govt has the generosity to forgive, 
sO, If necessary, it possesses the power to punish 
those who may wilfully depart from the duties 
which they owe to it. Itis Known to you, that 
after the tall of Seringapatam the whole of the 
records and papers, public, secret, and confi- 
dential, of the govt of Tippoo Suliaun, fell into 
the hands of the. conquerors; and, considering 
the causes which produce the necessity of the 
Jate war, it will be obvious to you, that the Eng. 
govt has been inquisitive to discover the arrange- 
ments and councils, by which it was the intention 
of the Jate sultaunto have effected his purposes of 
enmity against us.—This enquiry has naturally led 
to the discovery of much ifmportant matter, and 
many original documents, plain as well as in cy- 
pher, relative to the measures and intentions of 
the late sultaun. Some of these measures re- 
quire the explanation, which itis Known to be 
an your power to give: The Eng. govt has thete- 
tore appointed us to be commissioners for receiv- 
ang this information; and it will be your duty, as 
wellas your very near interest, reflecting on what 
is already stated, to give a faithful and just expla- 
nauon—From the treatment which you have al- 
ready experienced, it will be evident to you that 
the Brit. govt places too just a value on the obser- 
vance of fidelity, to impute to the servants of the 
lace sultaun any blame for being the channel of 
executing his orders or measures. According to 
the established practice of the law of nations; 
according to the principles of justice and reason, 
servants are not held to be responsible for execu- 
ting the orders of their sovereigns, as far as they 
may be consistent with the public law, by which 
_ the intercourse between independant states is re- 
gulated; you may therefore rely ona liberal con- 
struction of your conduct by the Brit. govt; and 
it is not the intention Of that govt to deprive you 
of any of the works of the public bounty which 
you now enjoy, unless by prevarication, or any 
treacherous attempt to conceal the truth, you 
_ should render yourself unworthy of the continu. 
ance of its favour.—From the manner in which 
this enquiry has originated, as weil as from the 
means adopted for, carryimg it into effect, you 
will perceive that it is masiet full of importance 
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and gravity ; it will therefore be expedient for yor 
to deliver your sentiments and explanations, with 
the decree of consideration and respect which is 
becoming the Rezza acknow. 
ledges that he comprchends and feels the jorge 
}and meaning of the foregoing exhortation, ang 
having himself perused it in the Persian language, 
professes his entire readiness and desire to answer 
| all questions, and to give all information whic, 
|; May be required, to the best Of his power and 
knowledge. 

The Commissioners proceed to the examination 

of Ally Rezza. 

The papers marked [Nos. J4 and in the 
correspondence transmitied trom Bengal, having 
been produced and read to the witness, are imme. 
diately recognized by him.—Q. What did Omdu 
ul Omrah communicate to you in the secret mec 
ing which you held with him in the garden, sub- 
sequent to the 23d July 1795?—A. Omdut ul 
Omrah informed the vakeels, of the probabic] 
rupture between the French and the Bnglish, and 
of the consequent attack on Pondicherry; be 
stated, that Tippoo Saltaun had a vakeel, Ram 
Row, at that place; that the keeping a vakeel # 
that time might give offence; and that therefore 
the nahob Walajah, from his attachment to te 
faith, made this communication to prevent any 
disposition between Tippoo Sultaun and the 
comp; that these sentiments were communica 
from aregard tothe welfare of Tippoo Sultan 
He recommended, that after the departure o} t 
hostages, the sultaun should appoint an ambassae 
dor at Madras, which would be attended wit 
the best consequences, and stated that Ws Wii 
not communicated from any partiality ( the Eng 
but from good wishes towards Tippoo Su tun 
Q. What were the particular expressions 0! 6 
attachment to Tippoo Sultaun, which Omeut 
Omrah required you not to commit to Wrilhy 
but to deter the communication of them om 
your return to the presence of your music! 
A. Having repeated the substance of eames 

> a was a YUL 
to the preceding question, Ally Rezza 
to explain the expression of the “ Affair k» 
which is mentioned in the last ‘paragraps 
pers [Nos. 14 and 15,] but was the 
Q. What answer did Tippoo Sultaun return © 


through what channel was that answer trait 
mitted?—-A. The sultaun replied, 
keels were persons of ability and 1° 
and would conduct their affairs for 
the sircar. The vakeels commanicated ‘ Pon 
sage after their arrival in the 
imnvediate observation was 
nine days after they fell under the disp etwreo 
the sultaun, and that the 
them and the sultaun was in consequer snicatil 
tinued. The only subsequent 
| was on the subject of a leiter from » eo, 
tive to the rclease of the English 
ito the war between England and 
Sultaun, notwithstanding the cont 
rected him, Ally Rezza, to prepare nt be di" 
and send it to the prea that an) 

che . Did Ti 
letters, Nos. 14 and 
He directed us to enquire our 
the affair, to represent 


jing vo propel 

when he would act according 
recollection of 

Q: Have you any 
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for yor ppoo Sultaun, 2 Iétter you to com- shouldrepresent this wish of his highness, on their 

With, Ss to writing, and to transmit to the presence, | arrival at Seringapatam.—Q. Did you, according ; 

hich ts Mahe communications of Omadut ul Omrahr—A.No./ to the sultaun’s orders, commit to writing the 

know. ry Je wrote nothing mere than the above.—He, |] matter of a secret mature, which was communi- 

“4 lore " lly Rezza, says, that at the departure of the va- | cated to you By Omdut ul Omrah?—A. [com- 

n, ane Seeecis, Omdut ul Omrah made three obeissances ; | phed with the orders in the sultaun’s letter.—Q, In 

igiage, Bnd directed them to assure the sultaun of his, |} what manner?—A. By writing to the sultaun the 

answer mdut ul Omrali’s regard, and to advise him not | particulars“of the professions of regard, which 

wie break with the English; that he should not} had been communicated by Oindut ul Omrah.— 

Per ane osider this Communication to be a deviation | Having azain referred to Nos. 14 and 15, and 13, 

— n the principles of their religion, but that the | the witness is asked what answer he gave the sul- 

LNauOT ue Islam consisted in preserving unity with the | taun?--A. That he had been conjoined at his de- 

pg) isi. parture to postpone the communication until his 

an the me (the paper, No. 15, is produced.}] Q. Do| arrival at Seringapatam, and that he would ac- 

having Meu recollect this leaer?—A. Yes; and he wrote | cordingly represent it in the presence.—Q. Why 

> ImINe- sides to the above ¢cffect.—Q. State the nature | did Omdut ul Omrah defer this communication 

| Omdut 'object of the agreement, which was estab- | tll your departure? And why did he exact an 

et Met hed through you, between the nabob Wallajah | oath of secrecy on the communication of this re- 

en, sub: d Tippoo Sultaun?—A. At the ume of the de- | gard and friendship for the sultaua '—A. Perhaps 

men © merture of ld Cornwallis, his Idp desired me to | from apprehensions that this intercourse should be 

prohabic J Bepoceed to Seringapatam, and to communicate to | Known, and give displeasure to the English— 

ish, and meee sultaun much matter of advice, containing | Q. Did he exact a formal oath }—A. No; he cons 

sry; he Mpservations on the state of hostility, which had | jured us.—Q. It appears that the nabobs Wallajah 


Ram 
‘akeel 


meen protracted for a long time, from the early 
scent of Hyder Ally into the Carnatic, and the 


and Omdut ul Omrah stated, in the presence of 
Eng. gents, their regatd and friendship for Tippoo 


therefor? MMBtion of col. Baillie: That ld Cornwailis wished | Sultzuns Why should they be so anxious to con- 
xt to tae mec sultaun to preserve the relations of peace and | ceal it in the private meeting ?>—A. He repeats 
it any ie sendship; and desired that Ally Rezza should | the same answer, and can give no other expla- 
and the oceed from Madras to Seringapatam, to repre- | nation. The paper [No. 14,] is again produced 


m verbally and fully the subject of this dis- 


and read.—-Q. Reconcile the formality of the pro- 


a urseé. That at the same time the nahob Walla- | ceeding described at the mosque, with the mere 
re of We me also made similar observations, with profes- | professions of friendship? A. He acknowledges 
ampassi- ns of his friendby disposition towards the sul- [| that the formality may be considered preparatory 
ded wa m. On his arrival at Seringapatam, he, Ally | to more important matier; bat nothing passed cxe 
this Wil 22a represented the whole of this discourse, | cept professions of regard, the propriety of Keep. 
» the Eng, d, according to the orders of the sultaun, com-] ing up a friendly intercourse, and an offer of 


yns of lis 
Omdutul 
9 
hem 
master 
his answet 


was anout 
known, 


mcd it to writing, which was delivered to him, 
sultaun: That Tippoo Sultaun wrote an an- 
m<rto ld Cornwallis, professing his disposition 
me Wish to preserve peace and friendship; that 
fer ctter was very full on this point, and was ac- 
B™panied by presenis to ld Cornwallis, govr 
Bkeley, Mr. Cherry, &c. He, Tippoo Sultaun, 
sent letters to the nabob Wallajah certainly ; 
sue witness does not recollect whether any 


settling some munsbon themselves, which they 
declined in a suitable manner, Q. During your 
residence at Madras, did you understand that 
there was any restraint on the intercourse of the 
nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah with the 
hostages, or with the vakcels? A. There was 
no restraint, they had but four or five mectings, 
which were with maj. Doveton’s previous know- 
ledge. Q. Did maj. Doveton know of the meet- 


ap wh Frc sent to Omdut ul Omrah.—Q. In the preced- }ing at the mosque? A, No; the vakeels told 
rope she  (4Cstion, you were desired to explain the nature | him that they were going to the mosque for the 
turn 19 vid tue agrcement established between Tippoo Sul- | fatihah. In regard to the meeting at the garden, 
mrad, “i P) and the nabob Wallajah; in your answer you | they informed him that they were going to ar- 
wer 7 B* Pot done 30?—A. The agreement was to | range their effects for the journcy. Q. As Omdut 
at we ” Pc've the friendship.established between the | ul Omfah had nothing to communicate but profes- 
aur ; © curbars, the English and Tippoe Sultaun, as | sions of friendship, why did the vakeels depart 
as the intercoarse of civility and ‘attention. | from their established custom by concealing from 
d the rf ‘es this the nabob Wallajah, at the time of | maj. Doveton the intended meeting at the garden? it rie 
ce, - i ing leave, presented khelats, &c.; and Om- | A. As the nabob Omdut ul Omrah intimated a iy i 
on Omrah delivered a khelat into the hands of | wish of seeing thein privately, they thought that tty 
pleas Oakeley, to be given tothe vak¢els of the | the presence of maj. Doveton would be embar- 
Ren; which was accordingly done. Omdut |-rassing to his highness. At my departure from ty, 
nce told them that it recommended the pre- | Seringapatam on my return to Madras, Tippvo 
Giendship, peace, and attention. A | Sultaun Communicated to me his desire of forming 
engal ah y of this letter was delivered to the vakeels, |;a Connexion by marriage between his own family 
they opened at Conditoor, [two stages from | and that of the nabob Wallajah. This message 4 
ce. ‘ and Were surprised ‘to.find, that it con-| delivered by the sultaun’s orders to Gholam Ally 
gs, fotiting more than the drdinary expressions | Khan; and on our meeting at the garden a second 
pe il" Sieadship, and a list of the presents. The | time I withdrew; a conversation took place he- 1 ae 
ight any % Was delivered to the sultaun. The nabob'| tween Omdut ul Omrah and Gholam Ally Rhan.,. tT | 7 
the vakeels, that it was his*tighness’s | From him 1 afterwards understood that the agita-. 
jaghéer for the private expences '| tion of ‘the affair was suspended, until the entire 
Princes, as well as of the Vakeels: They | completion of the treaty of Seringapatam, and. 
it’ Was contraty to the’ customs of | the relea.cof the hostages, in order ttrat the dis- 
those jaghcers ; bar they | position of the sultauh might be well ascertained 
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at the distance of some time; that in the mean 
while there was neither a positive desire nor in- 
disposition expressed by the nabob Wallajah for 
this connexion. The proposal was first made 
from the sultaun; and as it passed in the lifetime 
of the nabob Wallajab, I conclude that the an- 
swer of Omdut ul Omrah was with his know- 
ledge. After the return of the vakeels to Seringa- 
patam, they fell under the displeasure of the 
suliaun; and I understood that Gholam Ally Sud- 
der and Pooniah were deputed to Gholam. Ally 
Khan, to ascertain what progress had been made 
an the affair of the connexion, wishing at the 
same time that Gholam Ally Khan should give a 
letter on that subject to Omdut ul Omrah, This 
letter he supposes to have been granted, but does 
not know. @. Did any orders pass from the sul- 
taun on the subject of the marriage before your 
return to Seringapatam from Madras? <A. No. 
This question was not agitated before. On my 
arrival at Seringapatam, T:rppoo Sultaun enquired 
of me the particulars relative to the children of 
Wallajah. Ally Rezza, of himself states, that 
the nabob Wallajah communicated in the most 
earnest manner, taking God to witness, his en- 
treaty to the sultaun, that he should re‘rain from 
breaking with the Eng. and that he should adhere 
to the friendship established between them, Q. 
The proposal of marriage having been made in 
the first instance on the part of the suliann, it 
was certainly evidence of his wish to cultivate a 
good understanding with the nahob Wallaiah’s 
family. It is extraordinary therefore that the 
nabob Omdut ul Omrah on making a simple pro- 
position of friendship, should doubt the sultaun’s 
acquiescence, and should on that doubt postpone 
the final communication of his sentiments until 
the answer of the sultaun should be reccived ? 
A. He, Ally Rezza, acknowledges that the pro- 
position for the marriage was an indication of 
entire and cordial friendship. But although he 
understood from Gholam. Ally Khan, that the 
mabob Wailajab was dispused to this connexion, 
he yet learned from others, that the case was dif- 
ferent; he therefore conjectures that the nabob 
shewed & desire of simple friendship, without re- 
ference tu the marriage. Q. When the nabob 
Wallajah made his proposition of simple friend- 
ship requiring an answer, how did it happen that 
the vakeels, who were in possession of the sul- 
taun’s orders to effect a much more intimate con- 


nexion, did not satisfy the nabob Omdut ul Omrah. 


of the disposition of the sultawn, without farther 
reference to Scringapatam? A. A proposition of 
marriage being of a very delicate nature among 
Mussulmans, and confined in this instance to 


Gholam Alli Khan only, it was not proper for 


both vakeels to interfere on this subject; the con- 
versation was entirely confined between Omdut 
ul Omrah and Gholam Alli Khan at the garden; 


when they took leave at parting, Ally Rezza. 


states of himself, that after the vakeels had ar- 
rived at the mount, on their final return to 
Seringapatam, Qmdut ul Omrah came to the 
mount, andhad a separate conversation with Gho- 
lam Ally Khan, which he supposes to have re- 
Javed to the proposition of the marriage. Q.Were 


you, or were you not, on terms of confidential 


communication with Gholam Aily Khan, relative 
to the. progress of this affair of the marriage? 


| questions, one of the marriage, the other oi sim 


the paper (No. 14,) the nabob Omedut ul 


| of secrecy, must refer to other matter? rained 


| stated in every point of view to 


that the nabob Wallajah had consented, although ) 
I understood from other quarters that this was not |. ae 
the case. Q. Both vakecls being (as is stated in sl 
your answer) in confidential communication rela. * 
tive to the point of the marriage; how did it hap. : Xx 


pen thar they did not take on themselves to satis 
the doubts expressed by the nabob Wallajah, in 
order to promote the wishes of the sultaun: 
there being no impediment to a proper comms. 
nication either between the vakeels themselves, 
or between Gholam Ally Khan and Omdut y! 
Omrah? A. Having observed the doubis of the 
nabob with respect to the disposition of the su. 
taun, I took occasion to suggest to Gholzm Aly 
Kkan, at the time-of the meeting at thc tomb, 
the expediency of satisfying the doubts of Omei 
ul Omrah, by pointing out the positive proof d 
the sultaun’s disposition evinced in his proposal d 
marriage. I then retired with Kadir Nawas Khas, 
and understood from Gholam Ally Khan, aftet 
the nabob Omdut ul Omrah went away, thathe, 
Gholam Ally Khan, had made a communication 
to his highness to thateffect, and that his loghnes 
had acquiesced. The witness repeats that be had 
heard trom others, that the nabob Wallajah wa 
averse to this connexion. Q. As the nabch Om: 
dut ul Omrah acquiesced in the arguments o 
Gholam Ally Khan, why did it become necessity 
to apply for a further declaration of the sultaur’s 
disposition, on the proposition of simple fren 
ship? A. I conceive that there are two differen 


= 


ple friendship, and the vakeels thought it pei 
sary to address the sultaun on that point. Q. 1 


is stated to communicate his wish of discoverty 
a matter of secrecy, and accordingly 4 secre 
meeting was contrived for that purpose. By i 
foregoing answers, the result of this iene 
is nothing mote than a simple ohne 
friendship, connected with a doubt ol its 
ceived by the nabob Tippoo Sultaun. At a " 
same time that this doubt is stated, the sabob 7" 
dut ul Omrah, is said to have been ence 4 
the proof of the sultaun’s disposition, 
in his proposal of marriage, and ‘re my 
Gholam Ally Khan) to. have ‘ot 
areuments. It is extraordinary that 
Omrah should require so much secrecy ship 4 
claring his wish of cultivating the ae ai 
Tippoo Sulraun ; and it is inconsistent 
that he should doubt this proof of the ve 
disposition at the moment of his apg 
discover it. This explanation of ill 
rah’s proposition cannot be therefore ‘all 
with the explanation which has oe 2 d 
as the respective propositions of marr ob 
simple friendship, did not-depend 
either the doubt of Omdut ui Om ay of 
been without foundation, or the 
ther reference to the sultaun under the 4P 


Mem.—The foregoibg question 1s wi 


a serious warning to consider it, 
the truth. | 
A. He acknowledges the 
takes God to witness in the parsed with bi 
that nothing passed at the mosq berween C 
ledge, save the communication 


A. Lwas; and heard from Gholam Ally Khan, 


4 


ul Omrah and Gkolam Aly Kham, 
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the marriage, the declaration of Omdut ul Om- 
desire of cultivating Tippoo Sultaun’s iriend- 
; Bip, and his offer for establishing jagheers and 


Mmunsubs for the princes and the vakecls. Q, 


Irhough 
Was not 
tated in 


have stated, that on pursuing the copy of the 
ro satiste delavered to you through the means of si 
tah i Me. Oakeley, you were surprized to find that it 
nothing but expressions of civility, and 
comma. Mee st of presents. What did you expect the letter 
mselves, contain? A. I expected that the leuer would 
Imdut to the proposition of marriage, or friend. 
+s of the [D> or to the jaghcers or munsubs, Q. W hat do 
the sub u mean by the expression in No, 14, to re- 
Jom Ally Becem the past?” A. That the injuries of 
he should be replaced by the of 
of Omert Mpendship.—The letter in figure cypher is now 


Meoduced, and Ally Rezza acknowledges it to 
Mave been written by him.. Q. Was any other 
wpher uscd in the Correspondence with Tippoo 
lraun? A.I do notrecollect any other. Q.When 
Mas the cypher delivered to you? A. When l 
returning from Seringapatam to Mzdras. Q. 
br what purpose was it given to you? A. For 
me purpose of writing intelligence and other 
Batters of a secret nature.—The witness states, 
Ramat he once received a letter in cypher in Tip- 
Bpo's own hand-writing, which could not be ex- 
Bained, and was referred back to him: He also 
meeetes, that the sultaun was at the time extremely 
memercsted in the state of French affairs; and was 
sirous of obtaining information respecting them 


proot 

roposal ot 

was Khas, 

han, after 
y, that be, 
is highness 
hat he had 
allajah was 
Om- 
uments of 
Necessary 
sultaun’s 
ple friend 


my possible means; and he told the vakeels 
epbrading them for not having transmitted 
+8 Qh Mellicence. Q, Explain the affair referred to in 
ul Om ¢ last paragraph of No. 15; and state how Om- 


ul Omrah became the means of laying the 
ndation of it? A. It refers to the proposition 
mariage; and Ally Rezza explains, that it was 
PF wish of Tippoo Sultaun to obtain a daughter 
her of Wallajah, or of Omdut ul Omrah, for 
‘aun Moyen ul Deen. The affair was commu- 


Giscorenny 
jy a secret 
By you 
proposiic: “tty 
position 0 


ee ge2ted to Omdut ul Omrah, and he was made the 
OM instrument of communicauon to the nabob 
‘nded 6 Ally Rezza states of his own accord, 
Taal ring this part of the examination, that he took 
ssotliti asion of stating to gen. Harris (he belicves 


meouch capt. Macleod) at Seringapatam, the an- 


omit ro ty Which had been expressed by ld Cornwallis, 
cy in nabob Wallajah, and Omdut ul Omrah, that 
should refrain from the infraction of the 


ey, and should be induced to preserve friend- 
PP and cordiality with the English, as the only 
ans by which the fortunes of his house could 
Supported; and that he, Ally Rezza, had ex- 


a these sentiments to Tippoo Sultaun, in 


4 and 4 “3 paper [No. 16] is produced and read.— 
as Omdut ul Omrah present at the ceremony 
ptt Crbed in this letter?. A. No;. the. younger 


ah ~ of Wallajah were present. .Q. What. was 
of this ceremony? .A. He explains; 
mm Practice of Tippoo Sultaun’s to admi- 
hs to his servants, dependants, and of- 
Bs of his government, on.the points stated in 
5 tee and that the order was received by the 
= : for swearing those at Madras, which was 

dingly done 


gency, one in the manner.described. Q. 
€ngage the congregation present to 
hodadad Sirkar, and.to throw .off their 
to the Brit. govt?__ A..The oaths were 

che to.the servants of the Khodadad 


discourse was addressed to. all thé 


» 
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Mussulmans present; 2nd it is obvious, from the 
letter useli, that the intention was to attach the 
Mussulmans to Tippoo Sultaun, and to reprove 
them tor adhering to those oi a diffcrent persua- 
sion. He, Ally Rezza, adds, that he divests hime 
self of all difficulty in making this contession, 
since it is the object of the present enquiry to 
obtain the truth, Q@. Did the nabob’s sons, who 
were present, joinin ihe prayer, that the Khodae 
dad Swkar might be triumphant and victorious ? 
A. The prayer for victory and triumph reiers ene 
tirely to the servants of the Khodadad Sirkar. 
Q. Why did Tippoo Sultaun imagine that you 
might ftcel apprehensive in tulfilung his orders 
respecting this ceremony? A. Because the ceree 
mony Was to be pertormed in the territories of a 
foreign power, and because the nature of the 
oath administered to the servants was adverse to 
those of a d.flerent persuasion. Q. Was the oblie 
gation and Cngagement taken on that day inthe 
mosques from the servants of Tippoo Sultaun 
only; or was it a general unton among those pro- 
fessing the Mabomedan faith at Madras? A. No 
person but the servants ‘of the Khodadad Sirkar 
received the oath. QQ. When did you leave Ma- 
dras for Seriagapatam? A. On the 22d Jaffer 
1209 Hagry. (A mistake, this answers to Sept. 
1794.) Q. How often did you go to Seringa- 
patam? A. Once during the residence of the 
princes at Madras? 4), When did you return to 
Madras? A. I was absent nearly three months, 
and returned about the 18 or 19 of Jemrady ul Ovol, 

The paper, No. 7, is produced.—Q. Who was 
meant by the term well-wisher of mankind? A. 
The nabob Wallajah, Q. Why was he distin- 
guished by that name? A. In consequence of a 
desire expressed by the nabob Wallajah to be dis- 
tinguished by that epithet, in order to shew that 
he was not confined to any party, but well-dis- 
posed to all mankind. Q. What are the points 
which could not be committed to paper, and 
could only be communig¢ated in person? A. To 
recapitulate, according to Id Cornwallis’s direc- 
tions, the course of hostile transaction which had 
taken place from early times between the two 
states; to insist on the detention of the prisoners 
by Tippoo Sultaun, and his cruelty towards them ; 
to inculcate the necessity of a reform in his sent:- 
ments towards the British nation, and to lay the 
foundation of permanent friendship, to be fartiier 
coniirmed in Europe.—These propositions of Id 
Cornwallis were confirmed by the advice of the 
nabob Wailaiah, founded on his long expenénce 
and age. Q. What sirdars are meant in the pas- 
sage ‘* At this time the friendship and goodwill 
** of both the sirdars is from God and the royal 
auspices ?’’ A. Lord Cornwallis and the nabob 
Wallajah. Q. Why could not these points be 
committed to writing at Madras, since they were 
committed to writing after your arrival at Scrin- 
gapatam? A. The time of paying the kists had 
passed ; and the prisoners were still detained ; it was 
with the intention therefore of using my personal 
influence with the sultaun in these points, since 
all writing had proved vain.—Ally Rezza statcs 
from himself, that about this time he had received 
a letter from Tippoo Sultaun, mentioning that no 
prisoners remained in his dominions; that this 
communication was in consequence made to the 
Brit. govt, but that in one month tirce prisoners 
made their eseap@ and-arrived. Q.s Where were 
you in os moaths of Mehurreon and Suffer 1209? 
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1527] SUPPLEMENT 
A. In Seringapatam. Q. Were you at that time 
in the habit of attending the durbar of Tippoo 
Sultaun? A. It was stopped. No. Q.. Were 
-you in the habit of corresponding with the nabobs 
‘Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah, after your final 
7eturn to Seringapatam? A. No; there was in- 
tercourse between these nabobs and Tippoo Sul- 
‘taun by means of Ictters, and of Mahomed Ghy- 
aus and Mahomed Giaus Khan. Q. Were any 
other persons employed besides those two persons 
as vakeels at Madras? A. I was under confine- 
‘Ment; but believe not. Q. Did you at any time 
receive letters from the nabobsWallajah or Omdut 
‘ul Omrah, after your departure to Seringapatam? 
-A. None. Q. Did you receive any verbal mes- 
sages? A. None; I was confined. Q. Do you 
Know whether the nabobs Wallajah and Omdut 
‘ul Omrah used any cypher in writing to Tippoo’ 
-‘Sultaun? A. Ido not; I only recollect two let- 
‘lers from the nabob Wallajah, and one to him 
from Tippoo Sultaun.—[The paper, No. 6, is pro- 
duced.J—Q. Did you ever see this paper? A. I 
have; it was instituted by. Wallajah for purposes 
of secret communication, and the original 1 be- 
lieve was written in pencil by Kadir Nawas Khan, 
“or some person about the nabob Wallajal.—Q. 
. You stated that you knew but of one cypher, and 
you acknowledge to have seen this 2nd cypher now 
produced? A. It is very true; but altho’ this paper 
was intended for purposes of secret communication, 
it was of a different description from what I meant 
by the cypher. To my knowledge this paper was 
not brought into use, it having been intended for 
use alter the departure of the hostages, in case of 
necessity. Q. Did you carry this paper wiih you 
to Seringapatam, when you went wiih ld Corn- 
_‘wailis’s propositions?. A. Yes, Ldid. Q. From 
_‘whom did you receive it; and to whom did you 
de¢liver it after your arrival at Seringapatam? A. 
It was delivered to Gholam Ally Khan by Kadir 
.Wawas Khan, and to me, at my departure, by 
Gholam Ally Khan, who told me that it had been 
_composed for communication between Tippoo 
‘Sultaun and the nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul 
Omrah ; that a copy should be given to Tippoo, 
and the original brought back.io Madras. .Tippoo 
Sultaun however kept the original paper. Q. It 
appears that pains were taken to procure private 
meetings with the vakeels at Madras by Omdut ul 
Omrah, and it appears that two cyphers were 
established for the purpose of secret communica- 
tions. It is thercfore very extraordinary, that so 
- much trouble should have been taken to conceal 
. Matters, which, if accomplished or known, must 
have tended to increase the friendship between 
Tippoo and the Brit. nation? A. I acknowledge 
‘ another inconsistency between the means used 
and the purposes already stated, and that such an 
inconsistency does afford ground for suspicion. 
With respect to the second paper, I do not know 
Of its haying been brought into use; -and I call, 
God to. witness, that IL am ready to meet any ex- 
tremity which the English govt may choose to 


_ anflict, if any point was agitated with my know. |. 


Acdge besides those already stated. Ally Rezza 
gdds-hby way of explanation, that the real cypher 
(inefigures) was» intended fer. communication of 
between the yakeels and Tippoo 
~' | Sultaun,. and. not to be used. between the two 
He, Ally: Rezza, once tock occasion 
‘to ¢enquire of Gholam “Ally Khan, what. was the 


r 
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crecy in affairs which were apparently innocent, 
Gholam Ally Khan said, that a certan delicacy of 
concealment (hijalee) was to be observed in the 
affair of the marrage. Q. You have stated, thy 
when you received from Gholam Ally Khan the 
cypher, No. 6, you considered it to bé jor pur. 
poses of secret communication. What was vou 
idea of the nature of the intended secret commu 
nications?) A. I concluded it to be for the pur 
pose of concealing the mention of any afar 
whatever; whether relating to the English, o 
the Nizam, or the Mahrattas, or any other pois 
referred to in the paper. Q. A paper ot ths 


nature is generally prepared for some particuls fron 
purpose; for what particular purpose de you be panic 
heve this paper, No. 6, to have been prepared? Tip) 
Mem.—Great pains,have been taken to expla at 
the above question, Ally Rezza, after fully com imme the 
prehending the purport, and alter duc consider 
A. That he conceived the papcr, No.6, tq COU} 
have been prepared for use, in case of any neces OF 
sity whatever, but that it. was not intended (cB: | 
any particular purpose. Q. It appears that all in 
tercourse had been suspended for a long be 
iween the durhar of Tippoo Sultaun, and 
the nabob Wallajah; that a commun(caucn wage 
opened onthe conclusion of peace, under gra 
suspicions and doubis on the part of the n2tos it 
Wallajah and Omdut_ul Omrah, with respect! 
the disposition of Tippoo Sultaun ; and alhouse 
that intercourse is stated to be merely for a 
communication between the two durbars, yei ladr 
pabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah put 20 j Ally 
the hands of Tippoo Sultaun a confident ai 
calculated to conduct hidden correspondence ve “Tr 
general political nature. A. 1 acknowleas¢, 
‘to an indifferent person there are strong grown ene 
suspect, that more was intended than appa; A. | 
but I repeat, that I do not know of any pa! BRS ee 
abject for which the paper, No. 6, was eth’: 
He, Ally Rezza, adds, that it was delivered ¥ a fn 
Kadir Nawas Khan to Gholam Ally Koon, 
tween whom some communications passte, i 
which he, Ally Rezza, had no 
Mem.—The foregoing answer being dres 
which Css 
adequate to the weight of the question W' expre 
follows, the commissioners think tt Blajah 
explain this deficiency in the fullest <a ~The 
refer Ally Rezza to the distinct 
tained in the preamble, and to attract > — fo 
lattention to the difficulty of this passs Walla 
amination. 310th Ti 
a full sense of this seriqus 
Ally Rezza repeats, that he has state Pment 
within his knowledge, on the points “cai ot 3s com 
examination ; that the inconsistencies Wallaj 
are obvious, but that he 1s unable to 5 - is 
ther explanation of them. . When 
Do you attach any other Cauchy 
expression of the affair know? None Maha} 
of the proposed marriage? ait £xpres 
If I had, I would have mentione at ow sriuch Picser 
Mem.—Here Ally Rezza insiste 4 Madra 
would be adverse to his interests, 2 by wil Me this id 
the devotion he owes to the comp: forms 
any part of the truth, The fac cx Peoply 


Nox 6, 


dorsement on the cypher, 


: AW 
. Do you know this hand-wnuns*) Boe 


this attention: te the observance of se- 


pleasure at Serbgapatam, 
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habit of being in any degree consulted by Tippoo 
acy of Suiiauo? A. was not consulted; Tippoo Sul- 
nthe instructed Ghyaus and Mahomed 
1, tu Ee Ghous Khan to say, in the event of Omdut ul 
Me Otmra) making any enquiry for Ally Rezza or 


an the 

Cholam Ally Khan, that they attended the durWar 
s vouri//z/eas usual. Q. What was the object of that depu- 
A, do not know; I was in confine- 
pure Q. Did you send any letters or messages 
» fot EEE by those ambassadors to the nabob Omdut ul Om- 
sh, offer? A. Nong. Q. Did you receive any letter 


+ point filimmme or verbal message by them from Omdut ul Om- 
of ts Merene =A. None. Q. Did you receive any letters 
from Kadir Nawas Khan? A. None; I had no 


8 

ou bee MEEEsccercourse. Q, What were the ceuplets which 
ed) Pe 2 ppoo Sultaun sent to you soon after your arrival 
explin Madras? A, I have no recollection of them, 


the papers, Nos 2 and 3, are produced Q. What 
mm arc the couplets of which you acknowledge the 
Mercccipt? A. Ally Rezza repeats the following 
6, ft couplet, which was intended, he says, to explain 
neces or serve as Key tothe cypher in figures, 
ied (one © What is “the writing you know of” men- 
all in. tioned in the letter? A. The couplets explaining 
me be the cypher. Q. You have stated that the cypher 
that d in figures (the specimen of which is produced) 
on Wi was brought to Madras at the time of your return 
ae m to that place from Seringapatam? A. It was first 

shah pcdelivered to me at thattime. Q. Ifso, it-is impos- 
Meee sidic that the couplets can refer to the cypher, 


y 


aholy 


Nat 


pect 

because by dates they appear to have been sent 
0m Seringapatam ‘before your departure from 
Macras with Jd Cornwallis’s propositions? A. 
vot nid BAlly Rezza ascribes this to some mistake of his 
i pop, fie ™cmory, but makes no Change in the matter of 
ce With respect to the cypher. 

ve, that [The paper, No. 5, is produced.] Q. What 
were the expressions of friendship which Tippoo 
peat ® Sultaun states you to have heard from. his mouth ? 


A. I never heard any expressions of friendship 


ee from his mouth, and consider the expression to be 


prepare 
ored Doing more than form. 
an, de } (The papers, Nos. 1 and 4, are produced.] 


Q. li is stated that the nabob Wallajah dissuaded 
id Cornwallis from the war. Did you hear the 
-habob say so? A, The nabob Wallajal did. ad- 
m “ess himself particularly to me, and did use those 
co €xpressions, @. Did you believe the nabob Wal- 
lajah sincere in these expressions? A, I-did not. 
m — ‘here was no sincerity on either part in those 
me Pessions, Q, Although you do not believe 

p <Y Sincerity to have been intended by the nabob 
Wailajah, ‘in his expressions of friendship towards 


sed, 


3: ‘ppeo Sultaun, do you give any credit to his 
ry Professions of interference founded.on his attach- 
in ment to the religion of Mahomed? A. The whole 
pred OF Ss compliment. How is it possible that the nabob 


agg Wallajah could forget the indignities sustained by 
BS a own family at the hands of Tippoo Sultaun, 
penn Aboucl Wab Khan was confined, and his 
saibies and grand-daughter taken into the 
= bal? And if there was any sincerity in these 
~ wtieas of friendship, why was not the chain 
serra after the departure of the princes from 
4 this A *. Q. Is the warmth of the expressions in 
fooms No. 4, consistent with the’ general 
and limited in expressing them- 
tas’ ut the people of India exaggerate ¢xtra- 
expressions of regard. Iv regard 
to be o'€ of the Expressions inthis lettery No. 4; 
actual stated, Q.. Did the nabob “Wallajaly 
y make use of these expressions? A. It 
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was customary for the vakeels to heighten the ex- 
pressions of regard which tell from: ld Cornwailss, 
or the nabob Wallajah, or any other person, for 
the purpose of conciliating the mind of Tippoo 
Sultaun. Q. Did the nabobWallajah actually.use the 
expression, That the suliaun was. the only pil- 
lar of the faith; and that with respect to himsery 
the state of affairs here (meaning at Madras) was 
well known?” A. The expression is certainly 
heightened; but the nabob Wallajah did allude to 
the difference of circumstances between hinsel€ 
and the sultaun, with respect to power and inde- 
pendance, so as to form a sufficient foundation 
for the representation of the vakeels. 

Mem.—lIt being now eleven o’clock, and im- 
possible to conclude the examination of Ally 
Rezza this night, ,great pains are taken by the 
commissioners to impress on hun, im the most 
earnest manner, the absolute necessity of obsérv- 
ing the strictest secrecy on the subjeci of this en- 
quiry. It is further explained co him, that the 
knowledge of the circumstances of the ¢€n- 
quiry being confined to the commissioners and 
himself, any disclosure of the proceedings must 
certainly be traced to him, and as certainly tol- 
lowed by the privation of his pens:on.—Ally 
Rezza stated, in a very impressive manner, the 
duties which he owed to the comp.; and urged, 
as a confirmation of his own desire to adhere to 
those duties, the intimate connection of his per- 
sonal interests, which could in no manner be so 
well secured to him, as under the liberal protec- 
tion and provision which he now enjoys trom the 
company. 

Vellore, 4th May 1800.—Ally Rezza again at- 
tends the commissioners, and, previous to his 
examination, he requests permission to state two 
points, which did not occur to him in the exami- 
nation of yesterday. The Ist was, that at the 
departure of the vakeels from Madras, they had 
been charged with some rich presents and jewels, 
by the nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrab, 
for Tippoo Sultaun, which were accordingly de- 
livered to him. The 2nd was, that the nabobs 
Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah had expressed a 
strong desire of obtaining an establishment of 
land within the dominions of Tippoo Sultaun, 
The ostensible object was, the greater conve. 
nience of sending presents and pilgrims to Mecca 
from: some place on the Malabar coast, than from 
any part of the Carnatic; and the nabobs were ia 
consequence desirous of obtaining an uterchange 
of districts for this purpose. 

The commissioncrs proceed to the examination 
of Ally Rezza. Q. D.d youever send to Tippoo 
Sultaun a description of the works of Fort St. 
George? A. I did. .Q. By what means did you 
become acquainted with the description of them ? 
A. I made the best. description I was able, from 
my own observation, and from the information of 
a maistey carpenter, sent for that purpose from 
Seringapatam by Tippoo Sultaun. Tippoo Sultaun 
was desirous of building. a fort on the model of 
fort St. George, and also an arsenal, of which 
the maistey took a drawing. Q. Was the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah privy to this order? A+ No; 
the order was kept secret... Q,.Did you ever re- 


-ceiye any intelligence fromthe nabobs Wallajah 


or Omdut vit Omrah of asecret mare? A. The 
vakeels received intelligence of the death of the 
king of France, with, advice from Wallajah to 
withdraw: Tippoo- Sultaun’s vakeel from Pondi- 
cherry. Q. Did the mabob explain his intention 
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im giving this intelfigence? A. The nabob ex-| 
plained, that his motive for domg so arose from’ 
good wishes towards Tippoo Sultaun.. Q. In your 
‘first Visit to the nabob Wallajah, he appears to 
have made a proposal for the establishment of 
tnion and harmony between his highness and 
‘Tippoo Sultaun. Soon after he enquired whe- 


ther any answer had been, received at a subse- 


guent period; Omdut ul Omrah enquired whe- 
ther you had full powers, and postponed the. com- 
SHunication of his sentiments unul the final de- 
parture of the vakeels, He then did not make 
the communication until he had exacted the most 
solemn adjuration of secrecy. What did you sup- 
e to be the causes of this anxiety and caution, 
wand what did you expect to be the result of this 
preparation? A. I certainly expected that some 
affair of importance to Tippoo Sultaun, and of a 
‘secret nature, would in consequence be commu- 
“‘micated; but I had no fixed idea of what that af- 
fair would be. - 
_ [The paper (No. 11,) is produced.} Q. What. 
do you suppose to have been the intention of 
‘Omdut ul Omrah’s proposition of friendship de- 
scribed in this letter? A. The establishment of 
cordiality. Q. Considering the long established 
Fivalry and enmity between the two families, 
something more than mere cordiality appears to 
‘be imputable to the anxiety of Omdut ul Omrah ? 
A. The prosecution of the former wars had been 
attended with great detriment to both parties, and 
he (Ally Rezza) conceives that Omdut ul Omrah’s 
motive was.to repair those losses by the preserva- 
tion of peace. Q. From the general warmth of 
the expression in the correspondence of Tippoo 
Sultaun and Omdut ul Omrah, do you suppose 
that it was the intention to extend the union and 
harmony of those princes, to a means fer the ge-. 
neral advancement of the. Mahomedan cause ? 
A. I do not believe that their views’were ex- 
tended to any object of that kind. Q. lt appears 
from many ges in the correspondence, . as 
well as from the proceedings ai the Jaurnah 
’ Mosque, that prayers were offered for the triumph 
and victory of Tippoo Sultaun; if those: prayers 
had been successful, there is no reason to believe, 
from the former conduct.and enmity of Tippoo 


Siltaun, that.‘his victory would have been ats 


» ténded with any temporal advantage to the :mabob 
Wallajah’s tanmly?. course the success of 
those prayers would have been extremely disad- 


Wantageous. to, the aabob, Wallajah... Q. Then: 


the object of Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah, in 
‘ offering those prayers, must have been extended 


the gencral. success of. the Mahomedan 


‘terests? A. It was the language of the tongue, 
“and not of the heart...Q, Is not that: language 
* stronger than that used in the ordinary. intercourse 


* between princes? . A, dt certainly has the ap-. 


‘pearance of exaggeration, but to my knowledge 


did not extend beyond civility. 


{The paper (No 12,) is produced. |~~-Q. 
by the expression—“ It is certain that 
HO. assistance will be offered.from thence”’? +A, 
That the sultaua,; attending to the circumstances 
. stated.in the lener, would set certainly assist the 
Q. Was.there.any communication be. 
"tween the vakcel Ram Rowzat Pondicherry, an 
“te, nabob;Omdut ul Omrah? “Av None. 


“Ally Rezza states, that at the time of the equips 


ment against Pondicherry, Oakeley: acs: 
the-vakecls im, a private manner, that 
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Pondicherry would certainly fail into 
of the English, and that if Ti poo AEP yr 
the French assistance, it would as Certainly be 
attended with injurious consequences to him, 
{The papers (Nos. 8 and 9.) are produced. }— 
Q. Consider the particular points insisted on jn 
‘these lewers, and explain the object of them) 
A. It is well ksown that the object of the sul. 
taun was & unite all Mussulmans for the purpose 
of extirpating the English or of falling in the a. 
tempt; and the frequent repetition of oaths 
his servants and army was directed solely to that 
object. Q. This intention of the sultaun’s being 
well known, is it not reasonable to conclude, 
that the frequent allusions of the nabobs Wallajah 
and Omdut ul Omrzh, to the interest taken by 
the sultaun in the Mahomedan cause, may be re. 
ferred to the same intention, and included under 
the same consideration? A. I think nor; but 
that they were expressions of civility. On one 
occasion the nabob Wallajah stated, that the sul. 
taun should consider the connexion with the Eng. 
lish to be the proper object of his religious cae, 
Q. Was Kadir Newas Khan the only person éf 
rank through whom communications between the 
vakeels and the nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul 
Omrah passed? A. Yes. Q. Was Kadir Newas 
Khan acquainted with ** the affair known?” A, 
He was. Q. Was’ it intended to have kept the 
marriage, if it had taken place, secret from the 
English? A, Tt was intended to have been ef: 
fected with the knowledge of the British govern 
ment. 1 brought presents for the purpose, which 
were to have been delivered in case of success; 
and otherwise to be returned to Seringapatam, 
which was accordingly doné. Q. Was Kadit 
NaWas Khan acquainted with the use of the cy- 
pher, No.6? A. He'was; he gave it to Gho- 
laum Ally. Do’ you recollect the particular 
phrases used by Omdut ul Omrah, in commudl 
cating his ultimate “message previously to yout 
leaving Madras? A. I do not: but am ceriam 
‘that: nothing more passed with ‘my knowledge 
‘than what stated. Q. You are acquainte, 
that your! report on’ the’ works of Madras, aud 
‘your exhortations to the’ Musstlmans at the 
‘mah mosque, “have come ‘to the knowleds¢ 
the Brit. govt: you snust be sensible also, that 
the one'case you had taken advantage of the 
fidence reposed “in you by the Bnit. gov!, 
hostage, to betray its-interests under the 
friendship; ahd that, in the second case, 
have preached the tanguage of 
ital jpany’s Gominion 
you ¢an have no doubt that you 
acted’ Contfary*to “the “Taws ‘of ations, 
therefore ‘liablé to the resentment of the 
govt. “Theo printiples “on which the Bri 
acts, in refetence to these points, were 
to you at the commencement Of this is 
aad as you will justly have forfeited all pet. 
itsfavour, if, of: the exatinstion of 
sons, you should be proven to have 
or to ‘have suppressed the truth, whic hi 
ject of this enquiry; it ty earntistly 
to:you by the commissioners to errors 
Mem —The foregoing question, being 
cogerions ‘nature ‘to’ Ally “Retz, ‘Rese 
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after fall consideration, delivers the follow- 
ing answer, written by himself in the Pérsian 
language : 
A. The truth is, that in giving’ this information 
was under the orders of my master. He gave 
Pme particular injunctions to procure information 
Fon these points,andialso sent a carpenter in order 
Meeto examine the works. In this case it was not 
emein my discretion to act contrary to those, orders ; 
mee therefore made known whatever 1 had’ ob- 
erved. According to the rights of peace, this 
onduct was improper in a. person entrusted: 
cing without resource, I acted in conformity to 
the orders. of my master. In respect to the ex- 
ortation, I acted under similar circumstances. 
See Although these acts, in a foreign territory, were 
Seomproper, yet I was without-resource, and acted 
Baccordingly. With regard to the recommendation, 
meet the commissioners to tracé the subject of the 
Seeenguiry in my mind, in order to correct any errors 
Seeeewhich may have occurred, or any omissions of 
Sthe truth, the case is this: the transactions are of 
ong standing; in every case in which I have been 
uestionéd, have answcred to the best of my re- 
pmeitibrance ; if any thing further should occur to 
mmc, I will represent‘it without any deviation. It is 
consideration, whether a person like me, enjoy 
g such favour from the comp. would, by conceal- 
bg any matters in his knowledge, wilfully expose 
Be imself to injury. It will never be, that I shail 
from the comp. any thing of a secret na- 
meeeere in my Knowledge. In every point in which 
meee fave been questioned, I have represented what- 
meeever I knew; and I repeat, that if any new mat- 
mcr shall arise in the enquiry, I shall be ready to 
Bene ve information to the extent of my ability. The 
Seer junctions on the subject of secrecy having been 
wepeated to Ally Rezza, his examination is closed; 
ad the commissioners think. it their duty to state, 
at throughout the examination of Ally Rezza 
ey have observed (as faras depends on exterior 
manner) a réady disposition on his part to give 
meee fullest information; and that although great 
mee consistencies appear in the course of the en- 
ty, the commissioners did. not discover any 
ful prevarication, or outward endeavour, to 
the truth. Webbe... BeClose. 
Scringepatem, 9th May, 1800.—Gholaum Ali 
haun attends the commissioners, by the direc- 
on of the hom, col. Wellesley, and they proceed 
otake his examination; col. Wellesley being 
present. The introductory paper.of explanation, 
mee “slated into the Persian language, [No. 15,] and 
te prefixed to the examination of Ally Rezza, is read 
minutely explained to Gholaum Ally Khaun, 
° knowledges himself to understand the 
sate Ng and extent of the paper, andiprofesses him- 
~.. atthe same time ready to answer any questions 
may be proposed tohim. The papers {Nos: 14) 
3 5,] of the c nee are produced, and | 
“9 Ally Khaua acknowledges the contents. 
What did Omdut ul Omrah commu- 
mee. ¢ fo you im the secret meeting which you held, 
A tie in the gatden, subsequently to the 25d 
recommended to ld Cornwallis, 
BM taken to ec: departure, some means should | 
of Tippoo Sultaun and of the: 
and the best. means which oc- 
$0 me of doing so, was shat of reciprocal 
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Q. What were the particular expréssions of attach- 
ment to Tippoo Sultaun, which Omdut ul Omrah 
required you not to commit to writing, but to dee 
fer the communication of them until your retura te 
the presence of your master? A. That the en- 
mity between the familics of Tippoo Sultaun 
and the nabob Wallajah had been removed by the 
imerference of Id Cornwallis; and that unity had 
been estublished between them. _ The whole sub- 
stance of the discourse, however, reférred to the 
abject already explained. Q. What answer did 
Tippoo Sultaun return to the communication from. 
Omdut ul Omrah, and through what channel was 
that answer transmitted? A. The answer was, 
that on the arrival of the vakeels this communi- 
cation would be made known, and taken into 
consideration. Q. In what manner did the affair 
of the proposed connexion arise? and how was it 
conducted? A. The object of our mission was to 
attend the hostages unul the completion of the 
treaty. Tippoo Suliaun, finding that there wasa 
cisposition on the part of the nabob Wallajah to 
establish cordiality and harmony between the two. 
families, thoucht that the best means of effecting 
it would be by marriage; and therefore directed 
the vakeels to make a proposition to that effect, 

Mem.—Iit is explained to Gholaum Ally Khaun, 
that this enquiry 1s of great.importance, and that 
it will be necessary for him to recollect, in order 
that his answers may be consistent. 

A. Gholaum Ally Kbaun then states, that the 
agitation of the affair of the connexion first origi- 
nated with the nabob Wallajah. 

Mem.—This answer being so inconsistent with 
the fact, as it appears from the correspondeuce and 
from the other testimonies; the cauuion is re= 
peated: and, 

A. He: still adheres to the last explanation, 
Gholaum Alli adds, that Tippoo Sultaun, on re- 
ceiving this communication, considered it to be an 
affair of great delicacy, and not to be conducted 
by writing. He therefore ordered Ally Rezza to 
attend the presence, and returned by him a mes- 
sage, with considerable presents. Q. You have 
stated, that the riabeb Wailajah was the first agi- 
tator of this-affair, In your terer [No. 15,] you 
state, that you have made Omdut ef Omrah the 
foundation of the affair. Explain the inconcis- 
tency? <A. Itistruethat the nabob was the first 


therefore Omdut ul Omrah was made the instru. 
ment of communication. Q. What was the object 
and intentionof Ally Rezza’s journey from Madras 
to Seringapatain, during the residence of the hos- 
tages at Madras? A. The’sultaun considered the 
affair to be of great importance, notto be coms 
mitted to writing; he therefore ordered Ally. 
Rezza to attend the on that*pomn:. 

[The paper, No. 7; of the correspondence, is’ 
produced and read. It is) in this® 
letter; that the affair cannot’ be’ commited to 


considered: the ‘departure’ of Ally Rezza° to. 
be particularly necessary? A. departure of 
Ally Rezza was considered’ particularly 
sary, conformity to’ the orders of the pres 
sence.’-—Gholaum Alli statés, oftiis Own accord, 
that after the death of-the-nabob Wallijzh, he” 
(Gholaum Alli) wrote’ to Omdut ul Omrzh, re- 
newing the -by order of T ppod 
taun, whicl» was sent to Madras ‘by Maho: 
med Ghyauss of Guddapah. The answer was nat 


agitator of it, but in a disguised manner; and — 


writing, and that therefore you vakeels) 
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brought to him, but he has since understood from, 
Ghyauss, that Omdut ul Omrab -had said in reply, 


that the princesses were the daugiters of the late 
nabob. Wallaab, and his property; with which 
Omedut ul Omrah was not at liberty to interfere.— 
Q. Tie proposal having originated with the nabob 
Wallajan, and Tippoo Suliaun having. shewn his 
disposition to,agree, by sending Ally Rezza wun 
presents for the occasion ; how did it happen that 
the affair. jaled of accomplisament, both being 
Willing? A. The nabob Wallajah considered id 
Cormwallis’s leave to be necessary, but Which was 
nowobtamed. This was the cause of the impedi- 
ment. Q., Was the. first proposal, on the part of 
the nabob Wallajah, communicated to the vakeels, 
With the Knowledge of ld Cecrnwallis? A. The 
nabob said ten, times, in the presence of the whole 
durbar, thai it was proper to establish such a con- 
Mecuon, and that, for his part, he would consent 
to. and effect it, af his ldp would have no objec- 
Gon... 
_{The.paper [No. 6,] is produced, and an im- 
Mediaie ciange was observed, as well in. the 
countenance as in. the manner of Gholaum Ally 
Kiaun.]—Q. Did you ever see this paper? A. I 
never saw it belore this day, and do not Know the 
iptention of it. 
+ {the paper, No, 7, is again produced.J—Q. 
bo is.meant by the term, ‘‘ The well -wisher of 
mankind?’ A. Wallajah.. Q. Why did you call 
him the well-wisher of mankind? A, The na- 
bob told me to, use that plirase, and not his own 
name Wallajah. 
{Fae paper, No.8, is produced.]—Q. Who is 
mecaat in Uns letter by the term, ‘* well-wisher of 
mankind?’ . A. The nabob Wallajah, who was 
always distinguished by that name in Tippoo Sul- 
taun’s letters. Q, Who was meant by the term, 
** the distinguished in friendship?’ A, Ally 
Rezza.. Q. Was that a title conierred on. him: 
A. lt was a mode of address fixed forhim. Q. By 
whom? A.The author of the leuer.—GholaumAlly 
states, of his own accord, that formerly Tippoo 
Sultaun distinguished the nabob by the name of 
Wallajah, and laterly by that of well-wisher of 
mankind.”’. He adds also, that the paper, No. 6, 
contains certain figurative terms, established in 
the dar-al insua, or secretary’s department. Q, 
At what.dime was it_established? A. I do not 
know. Q. You say that i was established forthe 
conduct of business in the dar-al insha. On what 
occasion? I.did not attend the durbar for five 
years, and I suppose it to have been invented for 
that purpose. @. What is meant by this passage 
. ip No.8, viz. ‘1am perfectly satisfied, that you 
will.shew that kindness, which is becoming your 
person, towards hearts your guests?” A. 
he children. 4 
dem.—It is necessary here for the commissioners 
to explain, that the witness at once gave the above 
answer; bu, on recollection, he endeavoured to 
refer the term ‘‘ hearis’? to its literal meaning in the 
Gomposition of this passage, by explaining that Tip- 
poo sultaun meant his hearts (which was the same 
as, beart, .2.¢. the plural for the singular) should be 


the gucst of the nabob, Wallajah, and that Walla. 


jab snould. bestow. his. affection on it. It being 

evident 40. commissioners that the witness is 

wiltully prevar:catng op this point, froma re- 

markable change of manoer aod countenance; it 

proper’ tO yépeat the injunctions con- 
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paper in the Persian language is agait'read to him 
and minutely explained. Gholaum Ally Kheun 
again repeats, that he perfectly undetstands the 
papcr, and acknowledges: himself liable to the 
penalty ¢ventuaily or conditionally denouticed, 
Q. You bavesiated that the nabob Wallajai ex. 
pressed his desire of being distinguished by the 
name of well-wisher of mankind.” Recollecs 
yourscli, and describe the particulars respecting 
the communication of that desire? A. At the 
time of Ally Rezza’s departure from Madras to 
Seringapatam, the nabob Wallajah expressed his 
desire to both the vakeels, that the name of “ well. 
wisher of mankind,” and not of Wallajah, should 
he used whenever it became necessary to mention 
his name.. Q. Did the nabob Wallajah desire tha 
his name might be used only in Tippoo Sultaun’s 
letters, or did he desire that it should alsv be used 
inthe letters of the vakeels? A. The vakeels 
being both present when Ally Rezza took !cave, 
the nabob Wailajaia said, that he was become an 
old man; that he was a fakir; that he had now 
nothing to do with the tide of Wallajah, and di- 
rected the vakeels to tell Tippoo Sultaun, that he 
wished to be distinguished by the name of “ the 
well-wisher of mankind.”?” Q, Did you receive 
the expression of Wallajah’s desire from his owa 
mouth, or through the medinm of another per- 
son? A. From Wallajah’s own mouth. Q. In 
what place, did he communicate this desire? A. 
In the fort, when the nabob Wallajah came lat 
io give leave io Ally Rezza. “Q,. Who were pre- 
sent besides yourself and Ally Rezza. A. No 
person, Q. Did the nabob retire to a place 
secrecy, as only three persons were present? 
A, I was sitting in my chair (he is lame and cat 
not move), and the nabob and Ally Rezzs came 
close to make the communication to me. Q. Did 
the nabob Wallajah express any wish that any othet 
ersons or things should be distinguished by sm 
r fictitious titles? A. No; only with respect 
himself. Q. When was che title.of “ distinguish 
213! 
ed in friendship” fitst conferred on Ally Re 
A.. It.appears, trom the correspondence of Tip on 
Sultaun, Ally Rezza was. formerly 
by another title, which I forger; but o | 
Rezza’s return to Seringapatam, he request 
that his tide might be encreased: “This, wes en 
Q. Did.Tippoo Sultaun-communicate to yo 
encrease of Ally Rezza’s title? 


crease of Ally Rezza’s tides, 
for you, or for the mabob Maliomn 
know who, was méant by the distingy 


friendship? A. Because Al “At time ad 


I can 


certam the point, froma 
paration made by me to receive 
Both vakeels being present at 
happen that one of wrote 

Spiiaun? A. When both, 
sent, they wrote jointly. Q. The eats" 
} which you have given of the the pa 
being so constrained, to ren 
sage almost void of meaning; how do you ee 
cile the absyrdity of this p2ssage, Tipp 
your construction, with the nable? 
Sultaun’s letters, which'is evident ig int 
A, Texplain it thus: viz. “ Our he 


the preamble to phis enquiry, and t 
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eis the fullest confidence, that kindness becoming 


mee may haye said so. 


Beem Alli Khaun again, and he is asked, in the 


pe moonshees of Tippoo Sultaun. 


Beewer; but he he says, that] it came in the cover 


sponsible for this fact. Q. It has been explained 
meee YOU, thatthe English govt is in possession of 


and, consequently, that they have ample 
means of examining all persons who appear to 


Bees; consider well, and answer this question on 


a puld he have sent it by means of Ally Rezza? 


dccm it unnecessary to pursue 


et Ally Reaza desired him to take a copy 
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Benes. In this manner [for this reason] there 


xalted [great] characters, will be put in prac- 
ice.” . Do you think that Tippoo Sultaun 
ould have written a passage so absolutely desti- 
te of meaning? A. He has written it. 
Mem.—After a full discussion of this construc- 
jon, it is stated to the witness, that the incon- 
BBistencies and absurditics of his explanation have 
Mestablished a belief that he is endeavouring to 
onceal the true meaning, which it\remains for 
im either to remove, or to be answerable on his 
sponsibility te the Company. 
Q. On this question being first put to you, you 
ave a direct answer, which was intelligible; 
But, on consideration, you have substituted an an- 
maw cr which is not to be understood. A. Itis true,, 


me The paper, No.6, is put into the hands of Gho- 


host serious manner, 
Did you ever sec this paper, or not? or did 
bu ever hear of its being brought into use? A. I 
w see that Omdut ul Omrah’s name is at the bot- 
bm of the paper. After the death of his father, 
indut ul Omrah sent it to Tippoo Sultaun, to be 
bed in their correspondence. Q. How do you 
ow this? A. Because it is endorsed by one of 
Q. What 
nnection is there between the endorsement and 
mee period you have described? and on what 
gpounds have you fixed the period at the death 
Wallajah? A, [It is impossible to obtain any an- 


me aletter, which must have been dated. I am 
records and secret papers of the late Tippoo 


mvehad ary share in the transaction of his af- 


mee’! responsibility to the comp.: Did you, or did 
U not, receive this (No. 6,) written in pencil, 
bm Omdut ul Omrah? A. No; I didnot. Af- 
further hesitation, Gholaum Ally says, if he 
mt it, he may have sent it by means of Ally 
2za, Q. If he sent it at the time of the death 
the nabob Wallajah (as you have stated), how 


I spoke from conjecture. 

!em.—It appears from the whole of Gholaum 
Y Khaun’s answers, that he is wilfully pre- 
icating, and that no explanation can be obtain- 
m ‘tom him. As he appears, therefore, to be 
me US to the manifest falsehoods in his testimony, 


S part of the examination further, 

- Was there any ‘cypher in use in your correspon- 

ce with Tippoo Suiaun? A. If there was, it 
ed with Ally Rezza, and 1 understand that 

a paper was given to him on his return to 


After further hesitation, Gholauin Ally 


| wm which he declined, saying that he 
War yremon to be engaged in those affairs. 
bold, ever used by Ally Rezza? A. He 
me of his having done so. Q. Did you 
me that it.was brought into use. A. Never, 
that PO Ally Rezza ever communicate to 

had used it? A. One thing is true, 
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Ally Rezza. Q. Did it ever happen, that both 
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ed separately with Tippoo Sulraun? A. No. Q,. 
Did Tippoo Sultaun ever send any letter separate-: 
ly to either vakeel, when both vakeels were pres 
sent at Madras? A. No. Q. Did the letter above- 
mentioned in cypher come to Ally Rezza alone, 
or addressed to both vakeels? A. Ally Rezza 
told me that he had received the cyphered letter,’ 
but I declined having any concern with it. Qvy 


keel? A. Ally Rezza had charge of the expences,” 
and I was entrusted with political negociation, 
Q. Was it usual for Tippoo Sultaun to write in’ 
cypher on the subject of your expences at Madras?) 
A. I Know that he wrote one letter in cypher. 
Q. Did Tippoo Sultaun ever communicate to yow 
any circumstance whatever by means of a cypher- 
ed letter? A. No. Q. Did he ever communi- 
cate any circumstance in cypher to Ally Rezza? 
A. No; no letter was received. He shewed me 
one letter, Q. Did you ever hear that Ally Rezza@ 
had, on any occasion whatever, written to Tip- 
poo Sultaun by means of a cyphered letter? A. [ 
did not know of it: I never heard of it; and never 
was told of it. Q. What were the orders of Tippoo 
Sultaun for conducting your correspondence? A, 
He gave us no orders; none whatever. Q. Did 
you ever hear that Tippoo Sultaun had ordered an 
oath of fidelity to be administered to his servants, at 
the mosque in Madras? A. Yes; orders came for 
that purpos¢, which were executed by Ally Rezza, 
Gholaum Ally Khaun having earnestly request- 
ed permission to retire, leave is accordingly 
granted to him; it being evident, from his deter- 
mination to prevaricate, that no farther useful 
matter can be obtained from his testimony. 
Seringapatam, May, 1800,—Gholaum Ally 
Khaun again attends the commissioners, agrce- 
ably to his appointment. 

[The paper, No.7, in the correspondence, is 
produced. ]—Q. What are the points which could 
not be committed to paper, and could only be 
communicated in person? A. The communica- 
tion of the friendship and harmony which was fel¢ 
for Tippoo Sultaun. Q. What sirdars are meant 
in the passage, ‘‘ At this time the friendship and 
good-will of both sirdars is from God and the royal 
auspices?” A. Ld Cornwallis and the nabob 
Wallajah. Q. What appeared to you to be su ex- 
traordinary inthe friendship aod good-will of both 
sirdars, as to make you think and say that it could. 
only have procecded from God and the auspices 
of Tippoo Sultaun? A. Fortherly enmity was 
established between the two states; I therefore 
considered this disposition now manifested to be a 
most fortunate occurrence. Q. Why did you con- 
sider what had passed between you and the nabob¢ 
Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah as an unlooked-for 
good? A. Because I found a better disposition 
than I expected towards my master. Q. Wha: 
was the subject alluded to in this letter, in which 
Tippoo Sultaun was to deliberate maturely, and to’ 
bring fully home to his mind? A. The harmony 
and friendship which is mentioned in the letrerd 
Q. What was meant by the allusion in this letter to 
the changeableness of the times? A. The insta- 
bility of human affairs; I therefore meant to im- 
press on the sultaun’s mind the necessity of form- 
ing useful friéndships. Q. What was th¢ affair 


‘which you were desirous Tippoo Sultaun should 


| did write alewer in cypher to | 


agree to? A. My objcct was to promote a dispo- 


aon 


vakeels being present at Madras, they correspond-' 


Was you not considered to be the principal va- 
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passage from the poet Hafiz? Who were the 
friends with whom Tippoo was to maintain cor- 
diality? and who were the enemies with whom 
he was todissemble? A. I meant to impress the 
policy. of cultivating the friendship of the two sir- 


the nizam. Q. Didyou atany time receive fet: 
ters or messages from the’ nabobs _Wallajah or 
Omdut ul Omrah, after’your final return to Se- 
ringapatam: A. Soon after my return | was put 
under restraint, and I received no communica- 
tion whatever, e:ther-by letter or message, from 
the nabob Wallajah, or from Omdui ui Omrah. 

. [The paper, No. 17, of the correspondence, is 
produced.]—Q. Do vou recollect receiving from 
Omdut ul Omrab the letter, of which this is a 
copy? A. Asitis ananswer to the Jetter which was 
Writes under my seal, by the nahob T:ppoo Sul- 
taun, I did not receive it. Q. Did you receive 
any verbal message or letter from the nabob Omdart 
ul Omrah, or from any person in his~ confidence, 
throuch the channel of the ambassadors Mahomed 
Ghyaus and Mahomed Ghnous? A. None. 

{The paper, No. 20, is produced.]~Q. Do you 
recollect to have received this letter? A. No. 
Q. Was your seal sent for more than once by Tip- 
poo Sultaun? A. No. Q. How many years are 
passed since the saltaun sent for your seal: 
A. [ do not recolléct; it is 2 consiclerable 
time, upwards. of two years, as far as I can 
guess. Q. You say that the suJtaun sent for your 
seal but once; two letters have been produccd 
from Omdut ul Omrah to you, after an interval of 2 
years and a half; in each of which a le:ter from you 
is acknowledged; one of them, therefore, must 
have been writen by yourself. A. The sultaun 
Kept my seal for 5 days, and may have prepared 
different covers of letters with it; [ Know nothing 
of the letter myself: Q. Did you at any time re- 
ceive a letter from Kadir Newaz Khaun? A. [re- 
ceived one; it wasa letter of recommendation. Q. 
Respecting whom? <A. I do not recollect his 
mame: he was a gentleman destined for this quar- 
ter; I returned no answer. Q. Did you receive 
any other letter from Kadir Newaz Khaun? 
A. No, 4 
. [The paper, No. 21, in the correspondence, is 
produced.]—Q. Did you not receive from Kadi 
Newaz Khaun, some time in the month of Rajeb 
1211 Higery, aletter, of which this is acopy? A. 
I did receive it. -Q. When? A. I have no recol- 
lection of the time. Q. It does not appear to be a 
recommendation of any gentleman? A. It is the 
only letter I received ; and it might have contained 
a separate note of recommendation. Q. By whom 
was it brought? A. The gentleman above-men- 
tioned, about a year after my return from Madras. 
Q. What were the contents of your letrer to Kadir 
Newauz Khaun; which is acknowledged in this 
letter? A, Informing him of my arrival, and com. 
muni¢atiag the expressions of friendship and good 
wishes towards the sultaun. Q. What was the na- 
ture of the intimations ef Kadir Newauz Khaun’s 
zuachment to Tippoo Sultaun, which occasioned 
Tappoo Sultaun to express throuch you his satisfac- 
ten? A. Nothing more than the desire already ex- 
pressed establishing and «preserving cordiality and 
friendship between the two durbars. Q. Through 
what, cham_el were the said intimations conveyed to 


Tappoo Sultaun? A. [delivered the message 


_ the'requisite degree of stability and firmness? A. lex. 
dars, and of keeping apart from the Mahrattasand | 
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; 4 sition on the fe: of the suliaun to cultivate this | Kadir Newauz Khaun, on my return -to the pre. 

red friendship. Q. How did you mean to apply the | sence, and acquainted him with the reception of jt 


by the sultaun. ‘This is the answer to my letter, 
Q. What did Kadir Newauz Khaun mean by saying, 
that the system of harmony and union between 
Tippoo Sultaun and Omdut ul Omrah had acquired 


plain, that being a man not very opulent, Kadir Ne. 
wauz Kiaun was desirous of rendering his instrumen- 
tality in establishing the friendship and cordiality use. 
ful to himself, by obtaining a present from Tippoo Sul. 
taun. Q. Did he obtain any? A. None. The 
object of the connection was not accomplished Q, 
You must be sensible, that, from the inconsistency 
of your answers, you have endeavoured to frusirag 
the object of this enquiry, and we have explained 
to you that this examination will be tansmued 
to our superiors. Werefer you, therefore, again 
the serious exhortation which was given to you « 
the commencement of this enquiry; and, as the 
preévarication in your testimony is too obviously in- 
tended to conceal some matters connected with the 
enquiry, we recommend that you should consider 
the nature of the evidence you have given, les & 
should subject you to the serious displeasure oi ie 
Brit, govt ? | 
Mem.—The above question having been verbally 
explained to Gholaum Aily Khaun, he is inionmed, 
that it will be translated into the Persian languare, 
and sent to him in the morning (it being now vey 
late), and that he will be required to subscribe lus 
own answer in the same language at the bottomd 
the question. Gholaum Alli Khaun accordinsi 
withdraws, 
Seringapetam, Mey 12th, °1800.—The queso 
recorded yesterday, having been translated into the 
Persian language, is sent to Gholaum Ally Khaui, 
by col. Close’s moonshee, and aiter a cansiderable 
interval, the following note is received from 
laum Ally himself:—‘* The moonshee 
that I should write at the bottom of the pepe 
tome. Atone o'clock to-morrow | wil 
the gentlemen, and communicate something. * 
the present, I request that the moonshec may 
recalled.” formit¥ 
Scringapatam, May 14th, 1800.—In con 
to his note of the 22th inst. Gholaum Allj there 
attends the commissioners ; and, after vets 
Iuetance which he felt for disclosing the * 
his master entrusted to him, delivers the n vee 
answer (written by his awn moonshee) 
tion recorded in the proceedings of the 
viz. “ God and his prophet 
whatever was known to me fom 
the year 1207 to the year 1214 Higuy, 
plained, without deviation or difference, 
gentlemen of the company.”. 
Q. In your note of the 12th inst. you sit -§ 
you had something to communicate. io 
something? A. It was my Madras 
that on the deparure of All 
was charged by the nabob Wallaja” 
and saddle of value as a present ink 
it was also my intentign to when 
scarcely dry on the treaty (of 179%), 
Sultaun sent for his vakee! 
plain the obscurity of the 
by referring the word. #earés,” 
himself, and-the word. ** 


French. .Q. There being b Walaa 
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of it FPiime@atrer, denominate the former the children of his 


tter, A. It was an allusion. 
ing, i (The paper, No. 10, of the correspondence, is 
veen Produced. J—Q. Did the nabob Wallaiah actually 
aired municate this intelligence to you? and did you 
lexe Bimm@ransmit the message without addition to Tippoo 
Nes A. [ received the intelligence through 


mene means of Kadir Newauz Khaun. On drafting 


e letter, I shewed it to Kadir Newauz Khaun, and 
) Sul. having approved of it, it was dispatched to the 

The resence. QQ. What is the meaning of this passage, 


vency 
isirate 


Saeeeppears expedient is this. in a short time his Idp 


What in the judzment of this well-wisher now 
: 3 go to Europe, and the kests are in a course of 


laned yment.. After his Idp’s departure the liquida- 
mined Mon of the kests and other points, whatever may be 
aint? [mis hichness’s (Tippoo’s) pleasure, will be right and 
you x Meroper. At present itis better to be silent in every 
as the Smine, becanse at this time his highness’s honour 
sly in Mould at dilevents be called in question. When 
ith the Smother shall arrive from Europe, the imputation 
onsidet fill in every event and in every measure fall 
lest him?’? A. The French—the French—the 


oi thousand times the French. Q. How 

Beeeeuld the agitation of the affairs here alluded 
erally a before the departure of lord Cornwallis, 
OFM, attended with disreputation to Tippoo Sul- 


guage, A. Becaise lord Cornwallis himself being 
yw very meparty to the treaty, any deviation from it on the 
ribe his met of Tippoo Sultaun, at so early a period as during 
Idp’s residence. in India, would be particularly 


to the character of Tippoo Sultaun. Q. 
gee could the departure of ld Cornwallis remove 


quesuol ey part of the disreputation of violating the treaty ? 
into the me By the possibility of éacer being able to conciliate 
Khauly See new comer to their views. Q. Do you mean to 
sscerable the nabohs Wallajalt and Omdut ul Omrah 
Gh this invended arrangement for conciliating the new 
cesirous meer? A. received the message from Kadir 
uz Khawn on the part of the nabob Wallajah, 
| wait therefore only include in it. Q. What dn- 
ng. fot Mer did Tippoo Sultaun return to this proposition ? 


An answer was received anil delivered to the na- 
b Wallajah, but the contents were not explained 


onformiy einc. The sultaun informed us that he had received 
dispatch, and enclosed a letter for the nabob 
ng he Tallajah from himself, which was accordingly de- 
secrets Hered. Q. Was the letter transmitted to the nabob, 
follows allajah by medns of Kadit Newauz Khaun? A. 
the quer Was delivered 20 the nabob Wallajah himself at 
of his visits to the prinecs. Q. The original 
ness, Stage from the nabob Wallajah having been vér- 
ginning ty Communicated to the vakcels, did his highness 
deco * TK no mention to you of the purport of the answer 
he had received from Tippoo Sultan? A. 


; | made no enquiry on the subject. Q. You 


Sted, that the whole of ‘the affair alluded to 
Vat’ this letter refers to the French ; “but the very sub- 
0 no of the tetter is founded on tive too frequent com- 
mcation between the gultaun and the govt of | 
has How do you ‘reconcile ‘this? A. It is; 
00 that the letter refers principally to Poonah; | 
pe ink the nabob: Wallajah’ s caution was geneéral, and 
peo all." Q. Do you giving 
the nabob Wallajah ‘communicated Lis | 
200 letter it figured cyph er is produced, and re- 
by Gholauin Khaun.J<Q. Did you. 
stittann the description of the works | 
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‘Promised this lees? A. No, - 
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we did not; who would permit us to obtain the in- 
formation? . The Brit. govt is im possession of a 
very long and detailed description, or the works 
of Fort St. George, written during the residence 
of the vakeels at Madras? A. It may be, bar I 
have no recollection of it. It such a leuer was 
writen, Will itlave fallen into tie hands the 
Brit. govt. Q. At what place did you take your 
last leave of Omdut ul Onna? A. At the 
mount. Q. As Omeut ul Omrat appears to have 
met the vakeels tue garden on ti.c plan tor che 
purpose of delivering his last message, why did 
he follow them tothe mount? A, Atter our re- 
turn from our meeting at the garden, we received 
a message from Kadir Newaz Khaun, that the 
nabob would entertain us at the mount, and ac* 
cordingly Omdut ul Omrah came thither. Q. Had 
you any particular conversation with Omdut ul 
Omrah on that occasion? A. No; none whiat+ 
ever. @. Had you any particular conversation at 
the garden when you took leave of Omdur ul 
Omrah? A. None. Tiat meeting was 5 or 6 
months previous to our actualdeparrure. Q. Was 
the affar which Omdut ul Omrah required you 
not to commit to writing, commun cated only to 
yourself, or to both the vakecels? A. To both, 
Q. Was there at that meeting any conversation 
between yourself and Omdut ul Omrah unknown 
to any other person? A. Yes: We conversed on 
the subject of the connection by marriage, and of 
the harmony of Tippoo Sultaun and the Enghish, 
during which time Alli Rezza was On one side, 
Q. Was there any separate conversation between 
yourseli and Omdut ul Omrah at the tomb? A. 
Yes. There was on the subject of the connection, 
Q. It appears that you held private conversations 


garden; recollect wirether you had not also yours 
self a separate conversation with hum at the 
mount? A. None whatever.——Gholanm Alli 
Khaun retires. (Signed) J. /ebbe. B. Close, 


No. 16.—Copy of such parts of the Correspondente 
discovered m the Palace at Seringapatam, and ale 
luded to in the Letler-from the rt hon. the Goorin 
Council of Fort Geerge to the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directers, deted 3 Auy. 1601, as ate 
notinciuded in the Appendiw to the Lectaration of 
the Govr of Fort Si. George, dated $1 Juty 180%. 
Translation of ua Letter from Mohummad Osmaun, 

Valéel at Madras, to Hyder Ally Khan; dete Gth of 

Vykced 1186, (30th Jan. Agreeably to 

your orders, I had an andience-of the mabobd, ‘at 

whith, afler expréssing im strong terms the 
friendship that. sabsisted between us, requested 
the passport tur the arms. Immediatély on hear- 
ing these expressions of frendsl p,>his highness 
acquiesced in my demand of the passport, and 
taking me by the hand, led me to the top of the 
house, where there was @ room, from whente 
the beautiful prospect of the sea, Fort St. George, 

&c. like a plain, appearing to-our mew, he ree 

marked what a beautiful spot it was, and added, 

May Almighty God soon produce a cause, from 

which the nabob"Hyder Ally Knaun and ¥ shall 

be enabled here to set and enjoy ourselves toge- 
ther.”, He proceeded im these words; “* The 
nabob Hyder Ally Khaun, rmattentive to the valne 
of my friendship, has always considered tne sepia- 
rate from ‘bimself; whilst 1 have ever considered 
usasone: I may say indeed look his 
exittence as my ows flesh and skin, and rt is 

3Z2 


with Omdet ul Omralh at the mosque, and m the . 
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pre. bould Tippoo Sultatin, in a letter of civility to the | 
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_ after us may be united in the bonds of affection 


_ bestowed on both, which, amongst friends, is a 


- other, and in the present times it is the same.’’ 


_ dJedge of every matter, and a clear understanding, 


_ should he wish in future to maintain a corres- 


address him as,a king,” 
Was,as follows; Almighty God has made your 
- ay powerful and great, The Mahrattas you | 
during three years they were at war with my mas- 

ad Qver-ran and destroyed his country to the. 


¢value.of,.man crores, Notwithsianding his re- 
peated. pf assistance from you, with ai | 


Were unwilling to have him for a néighbout, 
or air 


Offer, of paying the expences of the troops, how 
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sary that atnendship should subsist between us so 
firm, as that both our countries also should he 
one; that if any enemy, (which God preyent), 
Should burn one of his villages, I ought to feel 
as.if one of my own was consumed; and were 
enc of mine to be destroyed by the fire of an ene- 
my, he cughtto feel as if one of his were de- 
stroyed: Again he observed, your master may 
make many friends, and doubtless will, but such 
a fnend as I am he never can acquire; when 
friendship shall be established between us, then 
at will be seen what the friendship of friends is. 
Lam that friend who, if he (which God prevent) 
should require the sacrifice of my child, as a 
means of promoting bis prosperity and domin:on, 
would, looking upon this as the greatest blessing 
in the world, most willingly deliver my offspring 
up to him. It is my wish to establish such a 
friendship with your master, that our children 


and of love. Let us therefore, during this tran- 
Sitory life, be friendly and united, and render 
good offices to each other, since in the next no 
person can be connected with another; it is in- 
deed singularly happy that Almighty God has 
been so bountcous to each, as that we want for 
nothing else than friendship and affection; it is 
incumbent upon us mutually to transmit to one 
another presents and rarities, &c. which God has 


source of satisfaction, a means of over-awing 
others, and in every respect seemly. If therefore 
any thirg in your master’s country should be 
‘wished or required by me, let me take it without 
any apology; and in ike manner should he want 
any fhing from mine, let him send for it without 
excuse; this is the mode in which the princes of 
former times displayed’ their friendship for each 


Your slave, Mohummud Osmaun, upon hearing 
all these friendly expressions, made the two fol- 
Aowing remarks, “* Almighty God has bestowed 
“upon your highness, the nabob, a general know- 


» My master, Hyder Ally, contemplating by antici- 
Ration from his own great foresight all that I have 
- now heard, and wishing to promote a unity with 
you, addressed to you. a letter, wherefore did, 
your highness not write him in return?” Hean-: 
swered, I am convinced that your master wrote 
.~me.that ,lettcr of condolence in friendship; but 
while L cherished in. my mind his friendly senti- 
ments, I judged it unprosperous and improper, as 
A Beginning of friendship, to reply to a letter of 
condolence, and therefore failed to write to him ; 


» pondence with me, I will look upon him, and 
My second observation 


now to. be evil-minded and wickedly disposed ; 


d.you continue inattentive to his wish, and an 
——_ spectator?, It would appear then, that 


vend, and preferred the neighbourhood, or 
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_cumbent upon him to do the same. It is neces- | 
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sentiments you express are precisely my own, 
May the Almighty destroy and root out the Mah, 
rattas. It is with this object in view, -that I am 
anxious to establish an alliance with your master, 
that in future whatever we may do may be com 
certed and engaged in with one heart and tongue, 
whether to make war or peace, because hitherto 
he has not, in the first instance, made applici 
tions to me, nor communicated with me, upoa 
any subject. When he attacked the Europeans, 
and made peace with the English, who were my 
servants, it de€pended upon my consent to coa- 
clude it. I was the prince and owner of the 
country, and was at no great distance {rom the 
scene; but not a word, nota sentence, not even 
a man did he think proper to send to me. Hence 
I could not but conclude, that he wished not to 
be in unity and friendship with me, and cons. 
quently what ought I to have to do with his other 
wars and pacifications. Had your master main- 
tained friendship and correspondence with me, 
and had I then neglected to fulfil my obligations 
and remained an inactive spectator, these might 
be grounds for complaint: But let us totally for 
get the past, and if the naboeb Hyder Ally Khaun 
should conceive that nothing or no advantages 
to be gained from my friendship; let him reflect 
that the most trifling degree of its advantage s 
this; that if every ‘year, whatever number of 
arms he may be able to purchase and carry away 
from this quarter, he may do so without moles 
tion; it is no less a privilege’ than what he po 
séss¢s in his own country. Ip the present instanc, 
when you applied for a passport to the govs, fu 
knew the answer he gave; he does not ciwe 
comply with your request. Upon a principle ot 
foresight, I consider your master’s frendshp 
paramount to every thing; ‘it is incumbent Lrke- 
Wise on your master to do the same by mé, a 
continue firm in his friendship, for our two er 
are in reality one.” His highness further poe. 
that an odd incident had occurred, and yaar 
laughing at the same time, that when your 7 
ness came dawn upon the English, he was 
very garden where we were, and ee 
swers to the letters which he received; oa 
peopic told him, To-day the English 
‘¢ are embarking upon a pilgrimage. por 
conversation broke up, ‘atid his highness 
me to come to-morrow for the dustuck. 

your former letter to the nabob, your ‘rom bith 
such as to produce an observation preci 
That people in general write thus to! 
“ vants.? It will be necessary therefore 
sider this in future, that no offence +4 — 
His highness gave mean English 

a present for you, which L enclose. Pak 
him something handsome in exchange 
would be proper. 

translations): 


No. Minute of Lard 
1801, relative to i 

Yor the Families of 
and Omilut ul Omrah, Ke. 
Minuteof Lord Clive, Council, 
—I haye the honaur of 
board a statement of the 
|which J propose to inake for: 


late highnesses the nabud- 
nabob ‘Omdut uf Omrah,’ 


friendship, of the Mabrattas,” He replied, “ The 


cipal, offigers’ and. 
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own, 
* Mah. 


Raion with his bighness the nabob Azcem ul Dow- 
at am 


Reason iheretore exists for believing tha: 


master, he provision now. proposed extends to every 
bc com [EEbranch of the family, and that the comp. will be 
congue, to no further expence for its support.—It 
litherto appears by the accounts with which I have been 
upplica- urnished from the durbar of the nabob, that the 
2, Upon Beappropriation of the family jagheers by the nabob 
opeans, Ally and Omdut ul Omrah has been 


extremely capricious; By these means many 


members of the family have lived in the enjoy- 


tO 


of the HEement of superfluous abundance, while the greater 
om tie part has with difliculty commanded the means ot 
ot even Bsubsistence. This mode of appropriation has 


Hene herefore afforded no guide for the allotment of 
i not 0 [EMmmthe pecuniary supends; and | have judged it most 
Conse. Meexpedient to divide the family and its connexions 
vis other NNNNANto separate Classes, according to the respective 
main: gradations of the different branches.—In propo- 
ith me, eng half a lack of rupees for the support of each 
igation, Mme! the legitimate sons of the nabob Mahomed 
se might INEeA lly, I have allawed myself perhaps to exceed 


ally for im 1¢ bounds which a strict interpretation of the si- 
y Khaun Suation ot those princes might justify; but I have 
antage s mebeen unwilling to detract from the hberality by 
n reflect Few bich the Brit. govt has been guided throughout 
ntage is mete recent transactions connected with this family ; 
mber of it did not appear to be consistent with this 
rry away mepian of arrangement, that a less income should be 


molesa 
he por 
instance, 
ovr, you 


Seeeelioited to the hegitimate sons of Mahomed Ally, 
Seeetian that appropriated to the support of the elder 
Seasons of the late Tippoo Sultaun. To the inferior 
meranches.of the family I nave allotted stipends, 


chuse fimmmeealculated in a relative proportion, according to 
nciple ot mathe respecuve classes to which they have been re- 
oppressive exactions having been 


Seemade by Hussain ul Mulk (the second surviving 
of the nabgb Mahomed Ally) in his capacity 
eee! foujdar of Trichionvpoly, particularly in the 


ont Like 
and 
vo hearts 


op added, pP2goda of Seringam, the means of recompensing 
told me, male sufferers. will he:eaiter be a subject of consi- 
our big! i pdcration for the gove in council, but I shall con- 
a3 0 (Smmesider it indispensably necessary to apply a great 
ding °° ePOTion of the spend of Hussain ul Mulk to this 
, that EPUrpose ; for (he same reason shall propose to 
entiem! the comp. in the amount of the arrear 
Here to the troops of sultan ul Nissa Begum, the 
sg deste Blavourite sister of the lace nabob Omdut ul Omrah, 
p.s. Hrom the stipend allotted. to that prin¢ess,—The 
ws only deviation I have admitted from the principle 

orn bith pof distributing the family into classes, is in favour 
their of Tudjul Omra,. the eldest reputed son of the Jate 
¢ 00 Re@abob Omdut ul Omrah. The operation of that 
pe would have referred him to the class of 
ook, * ekare sons, and perhaps a strict interpretation of 
you so: a bis condition might be more consistent with that 
j Principle, because a deviation in his favour can 


| a, be founded on considerations connected with 
« former rank and. expectations, and might 
be liable to the imputation of encou- 
Hany hopes, which having, been decidedly cut 
“may be unwise to indulge, I am disposed 


consider Ally. Hussein. to be more.an object of 
thap. of danger, and I think. that the 
for stipend of Rs 24,000, per annum, af- 
means of gratifyumg hig, wishes, 
on the expediency of sup- 
OS his pretensions tg the government of the 
list of the officers of the late go- 


| AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


EThis statement has been prepared in communica | 


MOWEVECr, In the state .of circumstances, 
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vernment is mot extensive, and the provision 
which | ptopose to make for them is hheral. Of 
the four principal officers of the aabob Omdut «ul 
Omrah, introduced to the deputies after the death 
ot that prince, I have included only Tucky Aly 
Khan; and I have allotted to him a stipend pro- 
portioned to his former rank in the durbar. Ne- 
jeeb Khan (the other person named in the will of 
Omdut ul Omrah) holds at present a jagheer,which 
will hereafter come under the consideration of the 
board, and will afford, I have no doubt, ample 
means of maintaining that khan. The part which 
Hadir Nawaz Khan has acted in the extraordinary 
negociations of the late nabobs Mahomed Ally 
and Omdut ul Omrah, has rendered it impossible 
to include him in the arrangemént.of the affairs 
of the Carnatic upon the present foundation; and 
with respect to Mr. Barret, it will be manifes¢, 
from the description of that person contained ia 
the report of the deputies, that the same conside- 
rations do not apply to him, which apply to the 
Mussulmen genticmen of rank and character ia 
the service of the late government.—The twee 
princes connected with the family of the emperer 
Delhi have, 1 understand, resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of this presidency, and have been sup- 
ported by the bounty of the late nabobs Mahomed 
Ally and Omdut ul Omrah duringa long period of 
time; I have therefore judged it necessary, in 
framing the present arrangement, to secure to 
persons of their description the certain means of 
subsistence through the chanacl of the comp.’s 
govt.—Having concluded these arrangements with 
his highness the nabob, in conformity to the sti- 
pulations of the treaty, 1 consider it to be consist- 
ent with the spirit of that instrament, to give 
every appearance of support to the dignity and 
rank to his present highness, and to restrain the 
spirit of hostility which has been avowed by mang 
branches of the family towards the nabob Azcem 
ul Dowlah. While therefore I propose to secure 
to each branch of the family the actual enjoyment 
of the pension allotted to it, by rendering it pay- 
able at the comp.’s treasury to such persons as may 
be appointed to receive it, I judge it to be indis- 
pensably necessary, to the preservation of good 
order and harmony in the famuly, that the rece pts 
to be granted by the different members of 
should be previously subjected to the nabob’s in- 
spection, and that the payment of the pensions 
shall be suspended unless such receipts shall bear 
the seal and signature of his highness.—I consider 
it to be extremely desirable that every precaution 
shall be used for securing the happiness and com- 
fort of the nabob on the foundation of the present 
arrangements; in order therefore to preserve his 
highness from the errors of his predecessors, to 
defend him from the machinations of interestcd 
persons, to restrain his expences within the Jimit 
of his income, and to impress constantly on his 
mind the principles of his connection with the 
Brit. govt, I judge it to be expedient that a person 
should be appointed to attend his highness’s dur- 
bar, and to hold a constant petsonal commun:ca- 
tion with him on the part of this goverment. 
The general objects of this arrangement will be 
subject to the immedigte spperintendance’df the 
government; and the duties of ‘the subordinatc 
office, which propose’te create, will he directed 
to the maintenance of that inttrcourse, to the 
timely commun.cation ef the intended measurcs 
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Bit of the nabob, and to the establishment of an im-) 


‘Brow t forward 
Afzul ul Nissa 5,000 390, 
Fachnul Nissa Begum .. .... 5, 000 
Dowlut ul Nissa Begum ..... 5,000 
Rizzia Begum 5,000 
Reheem ut Nissa Bezum .... 5,000 
Fazulut ul Nissa Begum .... 5,000 
Raabia Begum 5,000 

Lutful Nissa Begum ........ 5,000 

Hafiza Begum 5, 000 


—— 60,00 


mediate controul, under circumstances contribut- |. 
ing at the same time to the honour and respect 
due to his highness’s station.—The nature of these 
daties is such as to require the appointment of a 
Mussulman of good character and understanding, 

_ Yather than an European gentleman. I have the best 
pinion of the fidelity of Gholaum Hussain, the 
principal moonshy im the Persian office, and of 
his qualifications to discharge the duties of that 
station with satisfaction to this govt, and advan- 
tage to the comp. I propose accordingly to no- 
“ minate Gholaum Hussain to attend (under the 


~ 


One grandson by Nika; viz. 
Abdul Bosil Khan 


immediate orders of the govr) the durbar of his 
highness the nabob, with a salary of 100 pagodas 
per month, and with an allowance-of 50 pagodas 
for equipage and servants. These sums of money 


it is my intention to charge on the fund to be ap- | 


propriated to the support of the family and de- 
pendants of the nabob. The board will observe, 
by the statements which I have the honour of 
communicating to it, that the amount of the pro- 
posed pecuniary provision for the family and de- 
pendants of the nabob, is less than the amount 
appropriable to that purpose, according to the 
stipulations of the treaty of 1792; and the nature 
of the present arrangement is calculated to secure 
@ gradual diminution of this expenditure. I pro- 


Inferior Nekail ladies ; viz. 
Pursun Buby 3,000 
Hudjaing Buby ....-.. 1,200 
Aumunah Buby 1,200 
Kanullah Buby 
Four Circassians 4,200 
Mududary Begum... se aewe 1,200 
—— 12,000 
The Haram ete 8,400 
1 Total .... 4,335,400 
2. Family of the Nabob Omdut ul Omrali. 
Rupees, 


The Beguin Dolary Begum 
Three sons by Neka; viz. 
Tadjul Omrah 24,000 
Shab Sowar Jung ...2..... 10,000 
Bakir Hussain Khan.... eeee 10,000 


pose that the payment of the stipends shall com- 
amence from the Ist day of Oct. 


25,000 


1. Statement of the peeuniary Provision to be made 
for the surviving Branches- of the Families of their 
Highnesses the late Nabob Mahomed Ally, und ihe 
date Nabob Umdui ul Omrch. 


—— 


44,00 
One daughter by Neka; viz. 


Hussa bul Nissa: 5,00 
a : Family of the Nabob Mahomed Ally. Four Nekail ladies ; viz. 
Three Sons by mar- Gussaty Begum 5,000 
= riage, Rupees. Colsum Begum 5, 
Sief ul Mulk 50, 000 Chalvoor Begum PTT 5,000 
“Weg, Hussain ul Mulk .......-.. 50,000 Mahatab ones 5,000 
Nassur ul Mulk.. oc 50,000 20,000 
ADR ——— 150,000} One inferior concubine, recently 
Ws. Three daughters by legitimate admitted into the Mahal with 
marriage, her infant SOM 2,400 
Mullickil Nissa Begum .... 25,000 
Omdut ul Nissa 25,000. Total. 1,004 
75,000 
ee Ten dons by Nika; viz. 3 3, The Family of ‘Abdul Wahab Khan, the let 
ak _ ‘Hussain Nawaz Khan ..... 10,000 timate Brother of the Nabob Mabomned Ally; 
| ‘Abdul Hamed ...... 10,000 Two Sons 
‘Nussur Oollah Khan...... 10,000 riages ; ; legi 
Gholum Mahomed Khan... 10,000 Dileer Jung sess 24,000 
‘J ~ Hussain Mahomed Khan .;. 10,000 
Tusab Khan ...... 10,000 | Four sons by Nekay 


Serafra Khan 
Needum Oollah 
Abdo Rezzakkhan .....+se 


Abdul Mahbhood Khan .... 10,000 
"Abdul Ghuffar Khan ..... 10, 000 


—— 1,00,000; 000 
Nekail Ladies . Kurrein odeen 
"Riesul N. ssa Begum 5, 000 


ut Nissd Begum’... 5,000 legitimate wiles Lally Begum 


3 "Bal Mahat cess Three Nekail ladies; viz. 000 

Khuttajah Begum ee 5, 000 Allah Rukky 2, on 

bee. Padsha Begum 5,000 25,000 Mustuta Khanum 1000" 


>"Nejubul Nissa Begum 5,000 
# So ia the original. 
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Rupees. 
Brought forward ———- 53,500 
ive daughters; viz. 
Kurrem ul 2,000 
Ralimul ul 2,000 
Abmedy 2,000 
Buddyul Begum 2,000 
Wugjyul Nissa eee 2,000. 


10,000 
Mhe family of Ectadar Khan, a 


50, 
0 Total .... 65,500 


3,000 
“6 fem The Family of Maphooz Khan, the Brother of 


oa the Nabob Mahomed Ally by Nika. 


Beene son, Maphooz Khan 6,000 
Mehree daughters; viz. 

» The wife of Mahomed Merad 2,000 

Do. of Mahomed Ally Khan 2,000 


1 Buby Saheb 1,200 
| — 5,200 
a Em Separate Connections of the Nabob Mahomed 
Puyo, Wage ly Abdul Kadir, the Nephew of Mahomed 
25,00) Jumme*!ly by his legitimate Sister .... Rupees, 12,00 
me family of Jan Jchan Khan, ne- 
phew of Mahomed Ally by his 
fae =6lhe family of Lewad Khan, a ne- 
44,000 kail, son-of Mahomed Ally .... 5,000 
mm The family of Hussain Ally Khan,. 
5,000 P anekail, sonof Mahomed Ally — 5,000 


The family of Nejeeb Ollah Khan, a 

nekail, brother of Mahomed Ally 2,000 
The family of Budder ul Islam Khan, 

a neKail, brother of ditto ........ 3,000 


Total 32,000 


ieee Offices of the Government of the Nabob Om- 
0,400 feeeut ul Omrah, not included in the Provision 

Beee'ade for the Family of his Highness Mochtar 
ung Foujdar of Tinnwelly .... Rupees, 4,200 


1,00,455 Ally Newaz Khan, killadar of Arcot 4,200 
——— Purky Ally Khan, one of the minis- | 

rhe legi- ters at Madras 4,200 
Meer Assud Ollah Khan 4,200 


KuttubOodun Khan 4,200 
Ally Khan, killadar of Ry- 

1,200 
Scratrag Ally Khan, killadar of 

Bakir Gewar, killadar of Chittoor 1,200 
Ameen Ud Dun Ally Khan Behander 2,400 
Mahomed Ibrahim..: 1,200 

Gholaum Hussain R 6,320 


AMD Total $4,520 


Thtee Relations of the Emperor of Delhi, 
— by the Nabob Mahomed Ally. 


| Rupees. 

young: brother 1,900 


Recapitulation, 
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Rupees. 
1. Family of the nabob Mahomed Ally 4,33,400 
2. Ditto, ditto, Omdut ul Omrah .. .... 1,00,453 
3. Ditto, ditto, Abdul Wahab Khan.... 65,500 
4. Ditto, ditto, Maphooz Khan ........ 11,200 
5. Separate connections 32,000 


:|,6. Officers of the late government .... 34,520 


7, Relations of the emperor ...ees-e0- 11,400 


Grand total 6,98,473 


(Signed) Cuive. 
A true copy, ; 
(Signed) J. Wesse, Chief Sec. of Gov. 


Rupees. | No. 18.—Copy of a Paper, purporting to be a Letter 


from Hussein Ally, the reputed Son of the late 
Nabob of Arcot, to James Stuart Hall and Samuel 
Johnstone, Esquires, his Agenis in London. (This 
Paper will be found in our Register, Vol. i, 
p- 1389.) 


[As we shall have repeated occasions tq refer to Mr. 
Dundas’s Speech on the Situation of Affairs in In- 
dia, at the period of his retiring from affice, we 
have thought it proper to insert a correct copy of it.] 


Mr. Dundas’s Budget Speech in the House of Come 
mons, on the 12th of June, 180). 

When I undertook the task of stating this year 
the situation of Indian concerns, in the manner I 
have been accustomed to do when in office, it was 
my original intention to have confined this state- 
ment to a dry recital, in the shape of resolutions, 
of the result of the accounts apd estimates on the 
table. My reasons for this were, first, that with 
the opinions I entertain of the result of the admi- 
nistration of India, for 17 years past, under its 
present system, I could not well take a retro- 
spective view of its past, compared with its pre- 
sent situation, without being liable to the impu- 
tation of an ostentatious display of occurrences, ia 
which I may be supposed to have had a Consi- 
derable share; and secondly, if I was to indulge 
myself in too flattering a prospective view of fu- 
ture expectations, I might be accused of holding 
out sanguine predictions on future events, respect - 
ing which I had no responsibility, and the fulfil. 
ment of which was to depend upon others, and 
not upon myself. But wpon a nearer view of the 
subject, and considering the manner in which I 
concluded my statement of last year, [have per- 
suaded myself, that it would be both unmanly 
and uncandid on my part, at this. moment, if [ 
was to conclude with barely recording resolutions, 
stating the results arising out of the accounts 
which have been referred to the committee. [ 
concluded my siatement of last year in the fol- 
lowing ‘words :—‘“* ‘The final result of the whole 
is, the financial departments in India have expe 
rienced material deterioration, from the uni 
pressure of war expences, amd provision of\in« 
vestmenits; bit “hot in a degrée to afford ground 
of alarm. Alarge proportion of the increase of 
the debt has been the occasion of adding to the 


considéfably enriched. It certainly is of the first 
esent burthens on India maybe relieved; and 


miplishing this desirable object are 


assets, from Whence the home concern bas beeq 
importatice to devise a method by. which 


‘am happy in being enabledto remark, that the 
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to be found in various ways :—~in principles of 
economy, as to the future expenditure; and ina 
proper application of the mereased resources 
abroad. An examination must likewise be made, 
by what mode the home treasury can contribute 
to the d.minution of the fereign debt. From the 
circumstances of the war, the establishments have 
been considerably extended. It will be a point 
et my diligent and close attention, that every 
practicable reduction shall be carried into effect, 
trom which, with the favourable prospect to be 
mdulged from the stability and permanence of 
the resources, and the unexampled prosperity of 
the commeice, no apprehensions need be enter- 
tained on.account of the magnitude of the pre- 
sent debt: I am prepared, indeed, to meet it 
ai: 14 millions. My confidence in the means of 
retrieving the state of the finances abroad is fur- 
ther strengthened, by reference to the experience 
of tormer times, The situation of the comp. on 
the first €stablishment of the present system, is 
well known to have been such, that the full ex- 
tent of their difficulties could not be ascertained 
tul the year 1786. In 1797, L took occasion to 
offer to the committce a most flattering view of 
the surprising improvement brought about in the 
course of 10 years. The reduction of the debts, and 
the increase of the assets, Were to an amount ex. 
ceeding £11,000,000, It is true, that within that 
period, moncy had been raised on additional capital 
to the amount of £3,740,000; but it must likewise 
be taken into considerativun, that the remainder 
may be termed a net improvement, under the 
events of an Indian war, at one time threatening 
serious disasters, though finally concluded, highly 
to the advantage of the comp.: under the events, 
likewise, of the present European war, during 


four years of the period, which caused enormous: 


additions to the expence of freights, and of the 
provision of every article of equipment; and oc- 
casioned also great expences by several expedi- 
tions, from which our rivals were deprived of 
their possessions in the East. But I have carried 
the comparison 3 years further, which will take 
in a great part of the immense expenditure of 
the late war with Mysore, and find, that the im- 
provement, during these 13 years, on the same 
principle, is £11,880,000. If it be inquired, what 
is the state of the concern between 1794-7, and 
the date of the present accounts, in which period 
the extraordinary pressure has been mostly felt, 
it is satisfactory to discover, that without any aid 
from increase of capital, the improvement has 
still heen £747,000. It is fair, then, to infer, that 
so far from apprehensions, the most sanguine hopes 
may be indulged, from the present general aspect 
of the comp.’s affairs, whether considered politi- 
cally or commercially; that unless any thing un- 
foreseen should occur, the debts may, in a few 

ears, be reduced to the amount of which it may 
be rudent to limit them ; and that the surplus 
produce of the revenues may be applied to the 
purposes intended, when the last arrangement 
took place.’”” These words have been given to 
the public, and therefore both my successors, and 
the public at large, have a right to expect from 

¢, atthe close of my Indian administration, that 

should more distinctly explain the grounds of 
those tations which I had thus held out. 
Although, in the discharge of this task which I 
impose on myself, I may be obliged to refer to 
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either ostentatiously or in great detail; but if { 
am to state my Cxpectations as to the future, it js 
impossible jor me to do so, without stating the 
grounds on which my Confidence resis, The 
change of system, in consequence of the insiity. 
tion of the present mode of administration, form. 
ing an 2xva rather remarkable in the annals ot the 
E. I. comp. from the particular situation of ther 
affairs, as well as from the clashing of interesss 
and opinions occasioned thereby; it may not be 
altogether foreign to the present purpose, and 
particularly from the peculiar circumstances under 
which I have the honour to address the commit. 
tee, if I take a view of some of the evens, 
which have since contributed to the increase of 
our powcr and influence, and to the:r establish. 
ment on a basis not lkely soon to be shaken, 
Beginning with the state of affairs in India, bow 
as it concerns our external relations, and the in- 
ternal s:tuation of our‘own extensive and valuable 
possessions, it is with the most hearifelt satisfac. 
tion my mind contemplates the amazing change 
in our political relations in the East, at the prestat 
time, compared with what they were in 1754, 
A circumstantial detail of the many vicissiudes 
Within the period, cannot be expected to be 
given, in the narrow space of time allotied to this 
enguiry: let it partly suffice to say, that bya 
happy combination of ‘efforts, both abroad andat 
home, effects have been produced, which could 
scarcely have entered the minds of the most sit 
guing. In the year 1784, peace had been tt 
cently obtained trom our inveterate and dtc 
mined enemy, the late Tippoo Sultaun, as a boos, 
in tact, essential to the preservation of our pos 
sessions on the peninsula of India, for the mos 
part suffering from the ravages of war, wg, °° 
which peace and time alone could recover. : 
period following that peace, till the og i 
hostility on the }nes of our ally, the raj. 
Travancore, was little more than an ae 
expectation of war.’ It then became 
not only upon the faith of treatics, but seg” * 
ciples of self-defence, to enter again upon ade 
arduous conflict with our enemy, in the 
of his power, the issue of which reste eo 
time, upon a very precarious balance, 
rare and singular talents of him, whose nar 
ever be mentioned with gratitude and es 
were.called forth. (The noble and resp’ 
character to whom I allude is the sap 
wallis.) Such, however, was the _oee * 
contest, that two campaigns were rq it Wah 
bring it to an end; and truly glorious © 


ess 12 
affording at once a display of ing oy r 
arms; and. moderation in_ victory. Peace 


affairs was then completely changed. aad 
our grant, when summary vengeance ©) ag 
command,: Policy and prudence 
the enemy. should be reduced in his ” rselt 
justice prescribed, that our allies os of the & 
should receive some reimbursemen a: he 
pences we had respectively 
therefore, not only amerced pe dominion 
sum, but stripped of the half 0 i 

The next interval of peace bore 
blance to the Jast: and it has our 
tained, that the fixt bias of the ions, 
was not only the recovery estructio® 
also the accomplishment of our utier ates 


at out 


The day. at length arrived, when 
‘could no longer be exercised with comme 
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nto the safety of our own interests. A new 
ar became essentially necessary, Which, by the 
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ete ost signal exertions of wisdom, energy, and 
The was soon brought to termination, in 
nsitu. [ee death of him who provoked it, and in the 
form. conquest of his dominions, These great 
ot the ae and the arrangements in consequence, 
ther records of parliament; but Lave ad- 
nterests d to them, in order to display the secure 
not be ane permanent foundation on wlich our posses- 
| are, atthistime, held in that pare of Lndia, 
accounts before the house will shew the pe- 
advantages derived trom them: a reter- 
poe Meece to (he map will discover, that we are now 
sessed of an extended territory, with a reduced 
cae Menver: and it further appears, that we are re- 
recent ved from the dread of a power, whiclr for a 
shaker, Mp: scries of years had, in connection with our 
a, both non enemy, been bent, if possible, on our 
ine Se fy expulsion from India. Such has been the 


of our power and influence in this 
satisiace BA, since the year 1784. If we look to the 


change BAe of our alliances with the several powers in 
present Mia, on the same comparison, the view is 
satisfactory. Ist. The nizam: although 
issittides ‘d by treaty during a long serics of years, the 
d to be @pantages to the comp. were frequently proble- 
d to this Mica, from the fluctuating politics of his court; 
jat by a Balthough his highness furnished some ass’st- 
d andat mee towards the object of the last war with Tip- 
“h could me, and reaped his proportion of the advantages 
Ost Sale mem) the successiul termination of it; very soon 
Deen ran influence prevailed in his councils, threat- 
d deter Ms scrious consequences. By the judicious 
a boot, decisive conduct of the present gov. gen. 
our pos influence has been destroyed, our common 
he most meny deprived of any prospect of annoying us 
adegt? Bm that quarter, and this alliance rendered 
er, Tht BM valuable. It was to this circumstance we 
provoked gc indebted for the useful co-operation of his 
forces in the late Mysorean war, and 
ceasing Bhis circumstance may likewise be atwibuted 
ecessatys Lappy event of our connection with Hydrabad 

n pritie § how more firmly cemented than ever, A 


on 2 mos W treaty has been lately entered into, stipulat. 

enitude for a considerable increased subsidiary force ; 
ad, at one instead of leaving the payment of the sub- 
, will me to the uncertain receipts of his own treasury, 
ame mus 4s assigned to the comp. the whole of the ter- 
everent acquired from the late sultaun of Mysore. 
aspect i fee's Measure, the possibility of dispute between 
pq. Come two powers, on the score of punctuality of 
re of will be effectually removed, and the 
guisite — will receive ample remuneration. for the 
it of the forces supplied by them. The 
rowes with the rajah of Trayencore, thouzh not 
e face. buctive of advantages to so great an extent, 
Peace W# sull be mentioned as an event, within the 
vgs at ott Od alluded to, tending to strengthen our in- 
wired - ce. Our more particular connections on this 
owe! -of India are the nabob of Arcot, the rajah of 
-ourselt@ ore, and the nabob of Surat. » The nabob of 
of the @ A:—the. alliance with his family is well 
he wn to have been of very ancient date. The 
of interests between him and the comp. 
jominios vious. The treaty,under which our present 
nar resem Hon with him stands, was dated in 1792, and 
arly Oe pomares into with his father, on terms ex- 
pur ¥ favourable.to him. have several times 
pions, i pened. to the house, my wish, that treaty 
et some modifications; the interests 
fomp. and the welfare of the: inkad:tants 


Ol. 
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of the districts under his highness’s govt, required 
it, That it bas not yet taken place, is no proot 
of any thing against our general influence, as no 
apprehension whatever is to be entertained ot 
his power. Wauth the rajah of Tanjore we stand 
upon far better grounds. 1 have formerly inu- 
mated to the house, the change introduced in 
this alliance, and the act of"justice by which the 
present rajah was restored to Ins nght. Districts 
were, in the first place, assigned to the comp. 
for the payment of the subsidy; bus as this occa- 
sioned a species of divided government, and our 
sysiem of management was far better calculated 
to restore this fruittul country to a state of pros- 
perity, the young rajah, very wisely, chose to as- 
sign the whole to our direction, reserving a re- 
spectable st'pend, for the support of the splendor’ 
of his own house and that of his family. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded to that effect in the 
year 1799, The nabob of Surat might not, per- 
haps, be thought of sufficient importance to in- 
troduce upon this occasion; but having adverted 
to the new arrangements with him, in the exa- 
mination of the Bombay accounts, it Is proper to 
state, that by the grants in 1759, the exclusive 
management of this city, and its dependencies, 
was particularly vested in the comp. From that 
period, however, it was thought proper to have 
a joint direction with the reigaing nabob, ull 
the last year, when it was deemed prudent, 
that the company’s original rights should be 
re-established, and that the collection of the 
revenues, the civil government, and the military 
defence, should be placed wti their servants. 
This was finally adjusted by an amicable compro- 
mise. A handsome stipend has been given to 
the nabob, and allowances granted to such of his 
dependants as appeared to have claims. I have 
first noticed the several powers with whom'we 
are in strict alliance on this side of India, as be- 
ing nearest the more immediate and active scene 
of political operations and changes; but the im- 
provement of the connexion and influence with 
the nabob>of Oude is of no less consequence to the 
interests of the comp. The occurrences since the 
death of the latenabob have been formerly brought 
to the notice of the house, and the hope that was 
entertained of the present nabob being induced to 
discharge his own useless and ill-disciplined army, 
and to employ an additionn! number of the 
comp’s tooops. This has been completely brought 
to effect, aud at the same time the comp. derive 
substantial advantages, the real expence to the 
nabob will be diminished. Thus, we find, every 
alliance at this moment most completely strength- 
ened, a very large annual resource obtained, and 
while the friendship of the parties is effectually 
secured, the subsidiary force employed still forms 
an integral part of the defence of our own domi- 
nions. If we turn our attention to other powers 
of the east, a view entirely satisfactory presents 
itself. From the present state of the Mabratta 
cmpire, I see no cause for apprehending the ine 
terruption of tranquillity, independent of its be- 
ing the’ interest of its rulers to main‘aia the prin~ 
ciples of harmony and peace. But if 1 were even 
at the zenith of its power, and hostilely disposed, 
our own situation is, at this time, such, as not to 
dread the utmost consequences. The friendly 
disposuion of the Burman empire, is another 
proof of the great respect with which we are 
viewed by our neighbours. I trust at wall there- 
4A 
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fore be admitted, even from this abstract view, 


that with regard to our influence in the East, it | 


is such as to gratify the wishes of the most san- 
guine. Buta still further ground of satisfacuon 
arises, from the recollection that our formidable 
European rivals have not only been expelled from 
their. own possessions, but are, by the events 
now stated, effectually deprived of the power of 
seriously endangering our interests. think it 
proper, however, to observe, that while I give 
this flattering. view of our pol:tical situation in 
Endia, it is not with any intention to lull our 
rulers into any supine or dangerous security. It 
would be an unwarrantable indiscretion on my 
part, if I was, on such a subject, to enter into 
any detail. I say, in general, that unremitting 
vigilance and watchiulness are as necessary as ever. 
Having got the better of old coinbinations, and an- 
nihilated the force of ancient enemies, do not Jet 
us suppose that circumstances May not arise to pro- 
duce new confederacies, and a system of intrigue, 
not less dangerous, though d.fierently directed. 
Those who have given a comprehensive considera- 
tion to this subject will, without further explana- 


tion, understand me, when | direct their vigilant | 
atteniion to the state of Persia, tothe northern tron- | 


tiers of Hindostan, to the mouths of the: Indus, 
and tothe gulphs of Persia and Arabia, I shall now 
reicr to the state of our own immediate dependen- 
dencies, and the govt of them. Here a most flat- 
tering picture presents itself, inasmuch as we have 
the saustaction of Knowing, that at the same time 
the comp.’s resourses have, during the period al- 
luded to, been carried to the highest piich of 
prosperity ; the situation of the inhabitants of these 
extensive dominions has been considerably ame- 
liorated; and every measure is adopted, that with 
the security of the established demand of the state, 
those who pay that demand shall likewise enjoy 
€very security in their persons and interests. The 
advantageous terms of the permanent sculement, 
and the beneficial tendency of the judicial regula- 
tions in Bengal, nced not now be mentioned, hay- 
ing been often before brought to the notice of the 
house ; but merely as a display of the superior po- 
-licy of the present system, under which, at the 
same time that every species of force or compul- 
$ on, further than what is prescribed by Known and 
promuizgated laws, is done away, the resourses are 


fully realized, and the Jand-rents carried to an ale 


most unprecedented extent, as already observed. 
From the experience of this system in Bengal, it 
has been thought fit to extend it, as far as praciic- 
able, to every. province under the comp.’s govt; 
and orders have been issued to the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay for that purpose. 

The internal govt of these presidencies improve 
every year. As to Bombay, the revenues of the 
province of Malabar had, for the two last years, 
much encreased in produce, as well as in facility of 
collecuon. One refractory tributary alone remained, 
who made the most ungrateful reyrn for the cle- 
mency shewn him, Little doubt heed be entertain- 
ed but he wail soen beeffectually subdued. A ma- 
terial change has lately taken place on this side of 
India, by the wansfer of the Malabar province to the 
entire superintendance of the Madras govt. The 
numerous tributaries under this govt are now happily 
brought to that state of subjection, as to furnish the 
hope, that the frequent insurrections which Lhad the 
snorpication to learg by the advices, will no more 
be heard of. Tueir expectation ot Support, and in- 
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, deed the main spring of every revolt, being effec. 
‘tually removed, in the death of Tippoo, every 
hope may be entertained of the perfect establishment 
of the quiet of the country, This has, in part, 
been alreaty obtained amongst some of the mos 
retractory, the southern Poligars, who are now re. 
reported to be changed from an armed and lawlex 
banditti to a peaceful and industrious peasantry. T)¢ 
tranquillity of the northern Circars has frequently 
| been interrupted, by the restless and turbulent dy. 
position of some of the zemindars. Military ait 
has, on many occasions, been requisite to esiablis) 
the authority of govt, A more favourable prospec 
| presents itsclf with regard to these districts like. 
wise, the vigorous exertions, very properly called 
forth, having convinced the rebellious of the inci. 
cacy of their attempts. But the time is fully amived 
| forthe complete assumption of every powcr of gov. 
_ The happiness of the numerous inhabitants of thos 
parts renders it» incumbent that they should 
the full benefits of a mild administration, in commos 
| with other classes of the subjects of the Brit. do- 
| Minion; and that their quiet, and in fact their 
| lives, should no longer be exposed to the capuice 
subordinate ruicrs. The orders for the genes! 
milation of the system of govt, both revenue ac 
| judicial, are therefore very properly timed. From 
| the various habits and prejudices of the land-lioldes 
_ and inferior renters, on this side of India, the tl 
effects of this benevolent system may Not so soon’ 
| proved as in Bengal. The jealousy of author 
tertained by some of the zemindars may lkews 
occasion interruption; but no doubt exists, & 
steady and unshaken perseverance will cveny 
secure to the inhabitants all the benefits 
| and to the comp. the same advantages which th 
have reaped in the provinces of Bengal. Ths re 
vourable prospect is further strengtiened 
prudent plans adopted, as far as practi that 
minds of the people should be prepares te 
change, by their gradual introduction 1n some ¢ bi 
districts. In every case, however, the due 6 ¢ 
sideration paid to their prejudices, 
producing the ready assent of all, pre 
influenced by motives of private 
perpetuity of the present divided mode of yah pa 
secure and easy collection of the rents reo ne 
try, is certainly an inducement to the intt tah 
this plan into the whole of the aenene po 
may likewise be safely averred, that oe 
and interest of the millions of industrious} ar 
is likewise one of the great and 
The example of the Bengal provances a mesos 
justify the intention, where the rea Se “gin 
Knowing the Jaws by their general Ph duced 
with those of obtaining justice, has eb | 
happiest effects; and itis certainly - ys 
the attempt is laudable, to secure the 
the state, without the recourse to a 
which has unhappily been so frequen? [ bad 
the districts under the Madras govt. onses 2 
the sole. actor in those beneficial 
which have resulted from the corous 
of India, I should not have felt it ‘a 
part to have alluded to them, hgh se 
way I have done; but I owe I, ms 
tice, to those who have either 3 or theil 
judgment in the formation of plans, ecution: #4 
exertions in carrying them 1nto 
cannot fail of affording high satisfact , 
mittee, to be informed, that EVETY "on anit 
ther relating to.revenue OF police, 
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no less with the view to the comfort and 
cvery fare of the Indian subjects, than tothe advantage 
iment FPRMEthe state. Having distinctly explained, from year 
par, 

¢ is not now wanting. I shall, therefore, pro- 
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OW Te- d to state, that the improvement of the commer- 
Law les sysiem, gencrally, has been equally an object 
y. The attenuon. The most liberal encourage- 
quent) Bnt has been given that the productions of the fer- 
ent dis provinces under our dominions, should yieid | 
‘ary aid rv advantage to the cultivators of the soil, to the | 
establish ufacturers of goods, and to the adventure of the 
Prospect merchant. Taxes discovered to be oppres- 
ts like. , have been uniformly abolished; and it may 


y called 
y arrived 
Of govt 


mesaicly averred, that a greater freedom of trade 
menjoved under our govt than in any other part of 
gia. As to Bengal, by the official accounts, the 


Of thos ress and precision. Articles of support, as fer- 
1 receive ly remarked to the committee, not Known ull 
COMMOA years, have been cultivated to an immense ex- 
Brit. do- RB. Thatot indigo, particularly, has flourished in 
fact their Bos: flattcring degree ; produced both in quantity 
paplice quality, so as to offer a formidable rival- 
eral ass to those, from whom it was supplied in other 
enue aid ters of the world. It may be said, that disap- 
d. From fetments have occurred in the speculations of some 
id-hioldes iduals engaged in the trade; but it frequently 
the mepens, that a lucrative branch of commerce 
$0 soon te much Engage the public attention as to be carricd 
jority the current demand. The level always, 
mecvcr, returns. But with regard to this article, a 
xists, meet csscntial and truly valuable end would have 
eventuiy men gained, if it had only becn discovered, that 
intence existed to supply our own manuiactures, 
they pout having recourse, as formerly, to the as- 

This meence of foreign merchants. The probability of 
ed by the mecenand being still further extended cannot fail 


le, that te 
if 

ed for 
ome of 


the highest gratification. The cncreased 
geeece Of sugar and of cotton might likewise be 
meevioncd, as well as other articles; but it would 


ral encrease of the trade has been stated with great 


» duc ef Bey me into a larger detail than migiit, at this 
rnot fal @ me, be proper, The trade of the districts under 
10 art MRE presidencics of Madras and Bombay cannot be 
est, ascertained, as at Bengal, from the want of 
[ govt. bia lar official documents. But that of the comp. 
the COM mee former presidency in particular, has encreased 
roductida me YCTY great degree, and would have been carried 
ions ; but? mfurther amount, but for the pressing demands 
e bape the treasuries, in consequence of the war. 
s inhabit way in which it has happily terminated, 
ng mouie Ss the prospect of the comp. being enabled | 
themselves of the industry of the wholc | 
y ec pennsula, to their own advantage, to that. 
pe “inhabitants, both riative and European, and 
oduct SO that of this country, from the encreased 
rable, which will arise for its manufactures. It 
demands therefore be admitted, that thé commercial 
ry cos cnty of India strongly corroborates what I 
y adduced, with regard to the improvements in 


_ Many objections have been, from 
Sree raised to the policy of the restrictions 
“ed by the legislature on the trade of the East, 


to the exclusive privileges placed in the comp. 
, the § ‘ ‘ a ‘sentiments on thi, subject are well 
orn wie will, therefore, only now advert to it, 
that at the renewal of the charter in 
4 legislature shewed every disposition to 


arrangements, as might secure to this 
as large-a share of ‘the Indian trade as 


4. any of the arrangements ‘then made have 
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been found by experience inadequate to the ob- 
jects in view, the wisdom of the legislature, and 
T trust a liberal and wise policy on the part of the 


Hear, mostof these measures, a turther recapitu- {East India comp. will concur in correcting former 


error, The manner in which this may be done, 
consistent with those regulations which parhament . 
has thought proper to impose, has long been under 
serious consideration. Many indulgencies have al- 
ready been granted to individuals; and I have no 
doubt that, ultimately, such a plan will be deter- 
mined upon, as may be the means of affording all 
the satisfaction which, in reason and justice, could 
be expected. In doing this, I certainly do not 
mean to exclude every degree of proper caution ; 
for T have no hesitation in expressing my thorough 
conviction, of its being incumbent on those with 
whom the final arrangement of this very important 
branch shall rest, ncver to Jose sight of those salu- 


jtary maxims, Which have been prescribed by long 


experience, and that they be strictly upon their, 
guard, that substantial and permanent benefits may 
not be sacrificed to casual, and perhaps itlusory 
schemes of gain. The trade with China is well 
known to be a most consequential part of our com- 
mercial interests, not only as itconcerns the particus 
lar advantages of the comp. but L.Kewise as it con- 
cerns the empire in the demandes for the manufac- 
tures, and to the material aid afforded to the reve- 
nue. Itis, therefore, 1 have the greater satisfaction 
‘nN bringing to view its piosperous state in every 
point. The cred of the comp, has always stood 
high in the opinion of the Chinese merchant, for 
notwithstanding, at°one period, the arrear to them, 
was considerable, their confidence has not dimi- 
nished, and no interruption has occurred; if that 
was the case under such circumstances, the s:tuation 
of affairs in China, at this time, must be admitted to 
Wear avery pleasing aspect. The balance owing at 
Canton, in 1798, was £.1,075,607: by the ac- 
counts upon the table, there was a balance in favour 
ot the comp. of no less than £.1,226,079, arising 
from cash in the treasury, goods :n warehouse, or 
afloat homeward, or advances for future invest- 
ments; making a difference, in that period, of no 
less than £.2,299,686. The consequence is highly 
propitious. The exchange upon India has materi- 
aily benefited ; and an opportunity has been afforded 
the govtof Bengal, tomake the attempt to turn this f2- 
vourable circumstance to the utmost advantage, in 
every possible respect. The effect has been already 
felt, in the revival of the trade in opium, the principal 
demand for wh ch is in these seas. It has also been 
experienced in other branches of Indian produce. 
While every facility of export is given from our 


own provinces, the Canton treasury is opened tor 


bills on the several presidencics, so that the con- 
signer is assured of the return of the proceeds of his 
adventure. The bullion heretofore sent from Eu- 
rope to China may go to India, to the enrichment 
of our possessions there: it will therefore appear, 
that the benefits resulting from this trade will not be 
merely confined to this country, but will be ex- 
tended, ina great degree, to every part of the do- 
minions in the East. The view of this trade, on.a 
comparison with its amount in the year 1734, is 
particularly favourable toa my present object. The 
sales, in the yeat 1784-5, of which tea formed the 
principal part, amounted to £,2,219,000. In the 
year 1800-1, they were £.3,616,000 ; the progres- 
sive encrcase, since the passing the commutation 
act, was last year noticed to the Committee. If the 
4A 2 
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attention is directed to the state of affairs athome, on 
which I shall now offer a few remarks, every 
ground is afforded for the most satisfactory inferences. 
Here is found the grand criterion from whch to 
form a judgment of the advantages which the em- 
pire derives from this immense traffic. The dis- 
covery is of importance, that notwithstanding the 
convulsions by which the commercial world has 
been long agitated, the trade fram the vast to this 
country has flourished from year to year, and is still 
flourishing in an eminent degree, realizing every cx- 
pectation held out on the establishment of the pre- 
sent system, and justifying the measures hitherto 
adopted for its extension. The progressive encrease 
of the sales has been noticed at the proper times. 
The comparison of the sale in 1754-5, and by the 
last accounts, gives the most correct idea of thc 
amazing improvement within that period. In 
1784-5, the aggregate of the sales was £.4,605,775 : 
in 1800-1, it was £.10,523,452; which is an en- 
crease of £.5,717,677. Lest it be objected, that 
the comparison is made on 2 period peculiarly fa- 
vourable, I will take it on the average of the last 
three years. In this view, the sales amount to 
#.10,2753;439, exlubiting still an improvement of 
£.5,669,654, which, in both cases, would have 
been yet more favourable, but for the operation of 
the act passed in 1799, respecting the customs, as 
already explained. Having given a cursory view of 
the very flatterin z situation of the affairs of the comp. 
both in their political and commercial relations, it 
y: tremains to answer aquestion which must naturally 
arise ;—-From whence ii results, that, in the midst 
of all this prosperity, the financial statements, for 
the two last years, have worn so unfavourable an 
aspect, with regard to India, as to disbursements and 
accumulation of debt? The very precise explana- 
tion given in each year on these points, will greatly 
lessen the difficulty of making the reply. I have, 
therefore, only to quote them in abstract. I must, 
however, take leave to offtrone previous remark, 
that the comp. in their political capacity, are most 
peculiarly circumstanced, Possessed (as they truly 
are) of extensive dominions, enjoying, likewise, 
the advantage of beneficial alliances, yielding to- 
gether immense resources, large and expensive 
establishments are required, not only for the admi- 


hnisttation of the govt, but likewise tor the collec-' 


tion of the revenues, and particulaly for the protecs 
tion of their territories, and the fulfilment of their 
engagements with their allies. Under these cir- 
cumstances, €yen in time of peace, the outgoing 
‘must be great: still a considerable surplus revenue 
would be left for remittance to this country, through 

_ the channel of investments, for the purposes pre- 
scribed in the agreement with the public. But in 

the time of war, in India, particularly, where the 
‘€xpences attending military operations are, beyond 

all proportion, greater than in this country, every 

damancial disposition for peaceable times must ne- 
-@essanly be completely deranged, the demands 
Mpon the treasuries must encrease with the pres- 
in Sure of the mes, while there is no possibility of 
osprocuring extraordinary aids, in any proportion to 
the-exigencies of the govt. Thus circumstanced, 
spo alserpative remains, but having recourse to 
_. Mans, citherto supply the deficiency, or to pre- 
ipterrupuon of the usual course of the in- 
~ tovestment. . This measure, though affording relief 
the, moment, tends to. add to the difficulties 
from the demand for interest. From this remark 

(1 will be inferred, that the wer has been the chief 


‘rion of expence. The war, and the eng2s 
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cause of the present situation of the comp.’s fi. 
nances in India. This will be a kind oj gencral 
answer to the question’stated as likely to anise, but 
may not be guite sufficicnt; it is thereiore neces. 
sary, to preserve an accordance with ihe compari 
tive statement given of our advantages since the 
year 1784, to enter a little further into the pan. 
culars of the charges since that time, which will 
likewise give some satisfaction to another cuery, 
which will follow, of course, on the most esscn. 
tial parts of the financial system. I, after tice. 
neral termination of hostilities, any hopes may be 
entcriained, that substantial bencfits will eccrue 
from our encreased dominions and extended tm, 
so that the financial embarrassments may be done 
away, and the advantages held out to tie puble 
may be realized?) The expences of the India 
establisiiments underwent a very narrow invest 
gation immediately after the introducuon ot the 
present system, and every pracicable reduction 
was made. Upon the breaking out of ihe wa 
with Tippoo, in the year 1790, and tll the cov- 
Clusion of it, the military charges were again sreal- 
ly encreased ; but the sum received under the pa- 
tition treaty, and the revenues of the countue 
ceded to the comp. may be looked upon 4s i 
fording some relief in that case. The cstablisi- 
ments were then again reduced within such 
mits as the circumstances of the time would & 
mit. I will, therefore, take my retrospect som 
the year 1785, when, preparatory to the renewa 
of the charter, every source of revenue, and eve) 
item of charge, underwent, once more, 4 as 
narrow investigation, and an esiumale Ws draws 
up with every possible degree of accuracy, or 
der to ascerta n what might be a proper arrange 
ment beiween the public and the comp. 'f a une 
ef peace. It would occupy too much ume 10% 
ter into the detail of that arrangement, of ol 
estimate ; I will only make such references to the 
estimate as may be required for the onan | 
the general heads of charge. On the compan’” 
of the estimate made in 1793, wath that rae 
year 1800.1, now upon the table, the a ht 
tound to difler in a materialamount; 
ing the resources in the latter period, from 
crease 6f the old revenues, the additions ol > 
{rom the congucred provinces, and the —_ 
sidies, exceeded these of the former 
of three millions st. From the explanation = 
detail of the accounts, the comm.ttce mus” 

ng 
aware, that this apparently alarming a” 
arises from tie enormous encrease of the 
ture. This subject, in particular, 
occupied my most vigilant attention, aa cet Ol 
of directors have always enjoined the he estat 
nomy ; but from the very ume when state 
of 1795 was framed, such has been — 
affairs, that it cannot properly be taken enn 


jones 


with our allies, have necessarily 
mense addition to the military Chats iva 
likewise been greatly encreased by = 
allowance to the officers, the 
1796, and by subsequent ive oll 
to the private buropeans, 
and sepoys at Madras. In the —_ 1a 
administration, great changes been: 
place: liberal allowances 
offices of high trust. and been 
nue and judicial departments 
separated and.it will appeal, °° 
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fi. egation of the increased charge, that the part of it 
gencral J Mewhich may be looked upon as permanent, is to 
nse, but [MMe attributed either to circumstances connected 
> NECKS 3 with the addition to the resources, or to the abso- 
duce prescriptions of policy and justice.—A very 
nce the part of the charge estimated for 
pani. 61800-1, may be looked upon as temporary. The 
rch will Bip ova interest on the debts will cease as they 
t Cucty, be discharged; and I look with earnest hope 


t coscn: fi Mto the reduction of the grcat expence of field ope- 


the gee which may reasonably be expected, from 
may be 4 the general tranquillity which, before this time, 
cccrue probably taken place, in every part of India. 


cd rit, SMA further expectation may be entertained, that 


be dure J'mAvhen peace shall generally take place, the ne- 
ie public Secessity will no longer exist for military establish- 
e Indian Mments so extensive as the present. Partial reduc- 
INVES Meetions have already been ordered; but when every 
yn of the @ practicable retrenchment shall be made in the ex- 
educion abroad, and when that at home shall 
ihe WAG relieved of the war contingencies, means wil! 
the con- be found to recover the disorders in the financial 
great Ssysiem, and to put the comp. in possession of 
r the pate Bevery advantage, commensurate with all the ge- 4 
counties mncral improvements, in other respects, which 
pon 2s di: have been siated to the committee. 

My sentiments on the propriety of furnishing 
) such | investments, by means of loans, have formerly 
yould ad. @been distinctly given: they are still the same. 
pect 102 Te he ineasure was proper at the time, but by no 
renewal so for permanent practice; and although 
and eve) same measure has been pursued in the last 
a @ycar, should hope the very cons:derable supplies 
yas draws eewhich have now for several years been furnished 
the treasury in England, and which it ap- 
arranges the intention of the court to continue, will 
nati prevent the further accumulation of the Indian 
me 10 Ch meecht.—The general state of the comp.’s affairs, 
of of tie Motwithstanding the increase of the expences, and 
nces to Ui Bhe accumulation of the debts in India, may be 
Janaton @ sound, upon calculatoin, to have greatly amended, 
-ompansdn within the periods of comparison. Ihave, upon 
hat for we former oceasion, brought to the notice of the 


Becommittee, that the improvement under the ope- 


resulis 
mee'0n of the present system, to the period of ac- 


rwitlsan 


om the & mount then under consideration, was found to 
ns of (he Xceed eleven millions sterling: the alteration 
, new since, not having been to any great amount, the 
in upwae peMclioration may, on the same principle, be now 
jon of ptaken at about the like sum. The additional ca- 
o¢ mus "EP tal must, as then noticed, be taken into the 
differ Count, and some further adjustments will be 
ne cxper™ mecquired. If such has been the event, under the 
s consi” He 'TCumstances of two wars in India, in part of the 
ng the criod; under the circumstance, likewise, of a 
urictest beneral European ‘war, from the year 1793; the 


ne 'erence is highly favourable to the mode of ad- 

‘eee, 'Stration; and the more so, when the great 
ditional revenue, and the complete conquest 
im of every enemy in the East, are taken into the 
Count.—The debts abroad are certainly much 
ercater than at the first period of the comparison ; 
~ the assets exhibit an excess still more conside- 
culate” le. At home, the favourable alteration, in 
ncrcase Re OO Tespects, has been to such an amount, as to 


ative om Porm, in some degree, the most serious part of the 
wpchies resent financial embarrassment, inasmuch as what 
to be the chief cause ofthe apparent de- 
abroad, has contributed to the amelio- 
y 5 ‘on at home, to an extent rendering it @ matter 
freat importance and some difficulty to restore 


This cannot be expected fully to 
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take place tillthe return of peace. It had, how- 
ever, been an object of very particular attention 
on my part; and trom the confidence I have ia 
the ability of the comp.’s resources, I was led to 
form an extensive plan, by which, upon calcula- 
tions as accurate as can be expected upon mere 
estimate, the comp. would be enabled in a few 
years to restore the whole financial system to a 
state of the greatest prosperity ; so that the debts 
in India would be discharged, the engagements 
tothe public would be fulfilled, and the ultimate 
operation would be, the security of the full capi- 
tal, at the end of the present charter.—I am fully 
aware, that in the judgmentol some, my expecta- 
tions will be pronounced too sanguine, and per~ 
haps to be such, that their reahzatwon exceeds 
every degree of probabilty, or indeed possibility ; 
as the rapid increase of the debt in the few last 
ycars, must offer an insuperable bar co the accom- 
plishment of events so desirable as those now 
pointed out. This consideration, however,strength 
ens the ground of my proposition. If the loss of 
the surplus revenue operated so quickly in an 
tavourable degree, sure the acquisition of reve- 
nue must be allowed to have an equal effect in the 
recovery of thesystem. Difficulties of a formida- 
ble nature, it must be admitted, will be im the 
way of the execution of a plan on so vast a scale. 
But these difficulties are only at the outset; once 
surmounted, no other obsiruction need be appre- 
hended, than such as no providence or care on 
our part can possibly meet; and I have no fear of 
hazarding my opinion, that should peace take 
place, and continue uninterrupted tor a few years, 
and the trade remain in its present flourishing 
state, the realization of the whole of the advan- 
tages now stated may be safely reckoned upon, 
provided the principles upon which the calcula~- 
tions are made are regularly attended to.— 

The grand and leading features of this plan are; 

ist. An arrangement abroad, so that a full mil- 
lion from the surplus of the revenues shall, at the 
commencement, be applicable to the purchase of 
investments. 

2dly. That the investments from India ané 
China shall amount at prime-cost to four millions 
annually, in equal proporvons. 

Sdly. That during the first four years from this 
time, the comp. shall avail themselves of the 
power they already have, under the act, for aug~ 
menting their capital stock to the extent of two 
millions, at the rate of half a million annually, 
which, it is supposed, will realize one million. 

4thly. That the additional money, so raised. 
shall be applied exclusivély to the liquidation of 
the present Indian debt at interest, esther By in- 
creasing remittances in bullion or export to India 
to that amount, or by defraying additional bills 
drawn from India for the same purpose. 

5thly. That the extinction of this debt sow cal- 
culated to amount to fourteen millions sterling 
shall be carried on at the rate of one million ane 
nually, till the part of it termed the decennial 
loan, shall become payable, which is expected 
to take place on or about the year 1607-6; and 
that the sum then payable on account of Indian 
debt, which is stated at £3,500,000 shall be dis- 
charged in that year: on which suppositions the 
debts at interest abroad will then be reduced to 
£4,500,000, at which amount it may be thought 
expedient to keep them stationary. — 


he gradual redaction of the debt will 2dd to 
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the surplus of the revenues, by the diminution of 
the interest; and in the year 1808-9, the sum of 
two millions st. may be applied to the investments. 
The application of the surplus, thus increasing 
from year to year, will of course lessen the de- 
mand of India upon the home treasury, so that 
the balance of cash cannot fail of increasing to an 
immense amount.—I have stated the great diffi- 
culty to lie in the outset; my estimate is so calcn- 
Jated. In the first year, no surplus revenue is 
reckoned upon; the charges to be defrayed at 
home are all on a war estab.; the whole cost of 
the investment, four millions is to be paid, and 
another million to be applied to payment of the 
debts, making together 5 millions, in aid of India. 
This must be furnished in expats; by the pay- 
ment of bills to be drawn from abroad; and in 
whatever amount these, together, shall be found 
deficient, bullion must be remitted. In the se- 
cond year, a surplus is expected in India of one 
million, ana the freight is taken at a peace rate, 
and so continued from year to year only lessening 
the amount to be paid at home on account of 
India, in proportion with the increase of the sur- 
plus from the revenues, as already mentioned. 
Ample allowance is made for the whole of the 
home charges in all the years; and if any unex- 
pected charge should arise, the increasing ba- 
fance of cash might be so employed, in the 
purchase of govt sccuries, or otherwise, as to 
establish a fund, fully sufficient to meet any peace 
contingency. The resultof the data I have stated 
will appear, by a reference to the appendix, No. 
26, 27, and 28 *, —If it be objected, that the 
trade is taken on too great a scale, which, accord- 
ing to present appearances, I cannot allow to be 
the fact: still, taking it at a less amount, say only 
three millions of investment, the operation would 
be highly favourable, though not to the extent at 
first stated: while the other effect would be, to 
render the plan more practicable, from the smaller 
cemand on the home treasury for the prime-cost 
of the investments. 

These propositions, it must be observed, do 
not arise from any new theory: they are simply 
upon the system I laid down in the year 1793, 
and are only an extension of that system. The 
expectations I then entertained were not wholly 
disappointed, and would have been most com- 
pletely realized, but for the various events which 
have been brought to the notice of the committee. 
The difference between that time and the present 
is highly favourable to the success of the system 
I wish to adopt. There then existed every ap- 
pearance of war with our European enemies, who 
held possessions in different parts of India; our 
most inveterate and formidable enemy, Tippoo, 
was still invested with considerable power :—We 
now reckon upon the prospect of peace, and have 
no immediate fear from any power in India. 

The summary abstract of what I have now 
brought to the notice of the committee is as fol- 
lows :——An examination of the accounts upon the 
table, both abroad and at home ;—The influence 
and power of the comp. in the year 1784, and at 
the present time ;—The acquisition of territory 
and state of .alliances;—Of foreign relations ;— 
The improvement of the internal administration 


* These estimates are the same as are given in | 
Mr. Dundas'’s letter of thes0th of June, No.1,2, & 3... 
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,Of their own dominions ;—Of the commerce in 
India, at China, and at home ;—An explanation of 
the increase of the charges, and the prospect of 
again obtaining a surplus revenue ;—The supply. 
ing imvestments by means of loans ;—The im. 
provement of the comp.’s affairs, under every 
event, during the periods of comparison ;—And 
finally, the plan in contemplation on the return 
of peace.—In retiring from my official connec. 
tion with the affairs of India, the committee wil] 
do me the justice to believe, that I can never be 
indifferent as to the success of the measures I have 
pointed out. IT entertain on the subject the most 
sanguine expectations. Under other c.rcumstanecs, 
I might, at the present moment, have {elt decp 
regret, in the apprehension that new systems 
might have been introduced, and new theories 
applied to the administration of our Indian em. 
pire. I make no doubt, many things will be 
found to require improvement and correction, and 
none will rejoice more sincerely than I shall in the 
fame and glory of those who may be the instruments 
of those improvements. But I am _ periectly si- 
tisfied, no radical change in the system [ have 
pursued will be made,: but on the fullest convic- 
tion of its propriety ; and under that impression! 
Shall continue to contemplate, with hearttelt joy, 
every progressive improvement in our Indian 
concerns ; reposing the most entire confidence in 
the talents and integrity of those whom hus majesty 
has appointed to succeed to me in this important 
charge. And it only remains for me to apologize 
to the commitice, tor engrossing so much Of 1's 
time; and that the result of the examination of 
the statements may, as usual, be placed on the 
records of parliament, to move the following 
resolutions. 


The Letters of Aristides on the Deposition of the N abob 
of Arcot, the Death of the Deposed Nabob, wnt the 
late Revolution in the Carnatic. 

[The Six following Letters originally appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle ; as they are written with Abuity, 
and throw a considerable Portion of Light on ihe 
Transactions alluded to in the a ps Papers, we 
have thought proper ta preserze them. 

lace Esq. One of the Commissioners for the Aga’ 

India, Ne. 
Sir,—In tracing the transactions that have -_ 

obtained in the Carnatic, by which a ory - 

been deposed and his dominions wrest “ 
him; himself reduced to the situation of - wr 
ject, and one of his subjects raised to the pr 

of a sovereign, it will not be a matter of a 

that I should address myself immediately 1 

The spirited manner in which you advocate or 

transactions before the late house of 

and the glowing enthusiasm with which . athe 
pronounced an eloge upon the noble ae ae 

heads of our affairs in India, give you @™” 

to my first regards. Allow mé, 
serve that, although your conduct on the serine? 
should be demonstrative of your zeal, oe 

the warmth of -your attachments, I do 

it will do. much. credit. to your judgment 


: estion 
future period, when the important qu 
be fully discussed. Iam free, te 


tions. are sometimes. advancedy and. pt 


made in parliament. with as duttle, 
| and possibly. with-as little sincerity, as 
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B pow from the lips of certain candidates when ad- 


> 
the multitude from the hustings ata ge- 
ct of eneral clecuon, and notwithstanding men cannot 
py. oa pbe excused in either case, yet there Is assuredly a 
ell See vast difference between the one and the other. 
very pWhen a member of parhament rises In his place 
-And Beato speak upon a momentous subject with which 
Bee the rights of humanity and the principles of justice 
nec- | ae’ blended, and the honour and good faith of the 
will Beenation are inseparably interwoven, he ought to 
er be y mereficct that he 1s standing betore the great assem- 
have : pbly of the people, bound by no common tics to 
most eee exert himself to the utmost of his power to their 
necs, Bebenciit and advantage, unawed by fear, unbiassed 
deep bby affection, You are yet a young man, and may 
seme Seeplcad the ardor of youth in extenuation of your 
eories Meeprecipitancy. Age will incline you to be less 
Wiolent, and expenence teach you to be more 
ill be zy Bcrupulous when the measures of public men are 
1, and Bempeached, and public investigation becomes 
in the metic inevitable consequence, These observations, 
ments | Bepringing from sincere regard, are offered to your 
ly Si meecrious thoughts; for, belicve me, there are few 
have wo wish you better than I do, and it early ac- 
rs Beaguantance can give a right to advise, I certainly 
sient mem no trespasser upon your attention.—I think 
It Joy, i said in the house, that the transactions to 
Indian eriuich I have reference “were agreeable to the 
in approved princeples of the law of nations, and 
najesty et the manner in which they had beea con- 
portant pected was consistent with the humanity und gene- 
ologize Of the Brit, character and I am satisfied 
of its thax you spoke as you believed, but I am equally 
tion of meatisfied that your review of facts has been too 
on the > for the information of your judgment; and 
owing meence it is I am to presume that your premises 
meave been mistaken, and your deductions erro- 
gecous. Without all the aids that you posses, yet 
» Nabeb ee th many others to which you have not had ac- | 
nit? bave given more ume to the examination 
gee! (hose transactions than probably you were able to 
din the ectach for the purpose from your more pressing avo. 
Abuitty, and the result has led to sentiments the very 
t on ihe meevcrse of those that you seem to entertain. Having 
We premised, I hasten to give a rapid sketch of 


€ subject as it appears to my mind, divested of 


a ejudice, and unshackled by partialities. “* In 


sin Wale 


Afairs pei cases of disputed points between independent 

meowecrs,”” I quote from the highest authority, 
ve Jately m neither party can erect itself into a judge of 
nce has conduct of the other party.””. Now I take it 
ed from me Stanted that Arcot was an independent power ; 
fa sub> tif the fact should be disputed, £ will support 


e dignitf Be by recorded proofs of ancient and recent date, 
feed the whole administration of India must sub- 


rise 

y 10908 o ony to their authenticity. Yet the E. I. comp. 
ved these aver, recognised both the maxim and the 
ommons Se Position, as founded in certainty and in truth, 
ou there meee erect themselves into judges of the conduct of 
ds at the i be late sovercign of Arcot, and in the exercise of 
fair. claitD fir judicial functions did, as far as Jay in their 
10 consign his memory to infamy, and ad- 
that his country should become their own 
ng evince I pause, undecided whether I 
wh ye prudence to give the circumstances con- 
t, of with this extraordinary tribunal, lest their 
you a8 ™ 'y, and their rigour should operate to render 
sion shal ™ incredible. His highness was not accused 
nat asset” til Ae life time, nor did his trial commence 
ro fession® had ceased to exist? and afterwards, 
jgeratiow his one of the lords of his court, whose fidelity 
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upon himself, attempted the means of justifying 
ius character, from a convicuon of the rectitude 


by which his highness’s actions had ever been re-. 


gulated, the cold commissaries of govt, of whom 


[ shall have abundant occasion to speak at a pro-— 


per season, would not suffer him to proceed, and 


his benevolent purposes were in Consequence de-_ 


feated. In vain did this venerable nobleman, re- 
spectable for his great age, but more respectable 
for his numerous virtues, ** repeat the reasonable- 
ness of entering into the defence of his sove- 
reign,’”? at a melancholy moment when he could 
not defend himself. He was answered by those 
commissioners, that “the Brit. govt had numerous 
proofs that Omdut ul Omerah had violated his al- 
liances, and being satisfied with their sufficiency, 
had no intention of constituting itsclf a judge of 
the conduct of its ally ;’’ and then, with a frozen 
indifference that checks even in reflection, asked 
whether, ‘on the part of Ally Hussan,” for so 
they affected to call Tage ul Omerah, “the was 
disposed to an adjustment of the claims of the 
Brit. govt through the channel of an amicable ne- 
goc.ation in other words, to give up the whole of 
his dominions, and leave him dependant upon the 
liberality of the E. l.comp. You Know such to 
be the case, and it is therefore unnecessary for me 
to dwell uponit. This brings me to a s¢cond fea- 
ture of the transactions. ‘When the comp. had de- 
termined on obtaining possession of the Carnatic, 
policy dictated that apparently amicable methods 
should be adopted in order to throw a veil over 
the iniquity of their measures, and give security 
to their objects when they should have been ac- 
coniplished; and theretore, immediately upon the 
demise of his highness @mdut ul Omerah, they 
acknowledged his son, Tage ul Omerah, as his 
heir and successor, opened a ucgociation with 
him as such, and treated with him as such for seve- 
ral days, in the view to ‘an adjustment of the 
claims ot the Brit. govt,’’ and upon a promise 
of mekine him the nabob; but after they had thus 
committed themselves, and after they had been 
fully apprized that he had ascended the throne of 
his ancestors in hereditary right as the heir of his 
father, and as his successor appointed by his will, 
they suddenly broke off all conference and com- 
munication with him, declared him ap enemy al- 
though he had never committed cither hostility or 
crime, imprisoned him and his family, and pro- 
claimed Azim ul Dowlah, who had no preten- 
sion to the situation of nabob of the Carnatic, 
The motive that influenced the latter proceedings 
have in attempt been variously accounted for; its 
abstract meaning is easily explained. Tage ul 
Omerah knew his own rights, and, contrary to 
the expectation of the govt of Madras, and not- 
withstanding the threats and menaccs used to inti- 
midate him, shewed a ‘disposition to preserve 
them.—Azim ul Dowlah had no rights, and there- 
fore readily acted as the govt dictated—he had no- 
thing to lose and every thing togain; he therefore 
ceded the Carnatic to the comp. that did not be- 
long to him, and gained a throne that belonged to 
his sovereign.—Had Tage ul Omerah yielded to 
the peremptory demand of the govt of Madras 
and relinquished his rights, Ispeak advisedly, he 
would this day have been as much as Azim ul 
Dowlah now is, the reigning nabob, aud the 
name of Azim ul Dowlah, who is empliatically 
designated by the govt of Madras “the 


of fur.une,” would never have been notided nor’ 
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_ public will decide whether such transactions bear 
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even heard of. Inthe occurrence of events his 
situation is not much advanced by his elevation—~ 
# prince without a peopic, anda sovereign with- 
ont a territory, the puppet of the comp. and the 
ndicule of mankind. On this bref statement the 


the legitimate relationship that you have ascribed 
to them, or whether they are not the offspring of 
tyranny and oppression, nurtured upon the spoils 
obtained by fraud and injustice, and in open hose 
tility with Every principle of the law of nations. 
—In my next letter 1 shall go more into detail, 
and however painful the task may be to my own 
feelings, I pledge myself to the public to deve- 
lope a scene of enormities lung continued to be ! 
exhibited in Brit. India thai will call forth their 
sympathy and commisseration, and excite their 
horror and indignation. I am no party man, nor 
am I propelled in my coursc by that impetus 
which owes its origin to a golden sourse. IL es- 
pouse the cause oi an injured prince and an il- 
Justrious family, plunged into indescribable mise- 
rics, and subjected to insults amidst their variegated 
distresses, as a public question of unequalled | 
magnitude, ARISTIDES, 


Letter II,—To John Wallace, Esq. one of the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, Xe. 
Sir,—In my last letter £ spoke of the nabob of 
Arcot as an independent sovereign; that fact is 
now established, and therefore to adduce any fur- 
ther proof in support of it would be superfluous. 
If it were otherwise situated, an act that I am 
about to treat of would alone be demonstrative of 
independent sovercignty. 1 mean the treaty of 
i792 made by the E. J. comp. with the nabob 
Wallagaw, an act by which the line of succession 
was guaranteed to lis highness Umdut ul Omerah 
aad his heirs and successors. In consequence of 
that guarantee Umdut ul Omerah, upon the de- 
mise of his father, Wallagaw, an event that took 
place in 1795, ascended the musnud, and dying 
himself in 1801, it became the right of his son, 
Tage ul Omerah, whose titles were fortified by 
the testamentary disposition of his father, who 
thereby declared him to be his successor and heir 
to all his property and possessions, both private 
and regal, but being then a minor, the provident 
author of his being, in anxieus solicitude for his 
future welfare, appointed Nageb Khan and Tuke 
Ally Khan, men of high rank and universal ac- 
Knowledged integrity, to be regents until he 
should become of age and capable of taking into 
his own hands the reigns of govt. In this situa- 
tion of affairs, if the govr and council of Fort St. 
George were not to be prevailed upon by the, 
commen feelings of humanity to use the ample 
means within their power towards alleviating the 
sufferings of an afflicted family, they were, as the 
representatives of the E. I. camp, bound by the 
strongest ties to ptotect the yy prince in the 
possession and enjoyment of the rights that had 
thus descended to him. But how adverse were 
their tothe dictates of their duty! In 
the language of his highness, decent attentions 
had scarcely been paid to the inanimate form of 
his father tg prepare’it for its shroud, when com- 
missaries, armed with the authority of that govt, 
entered the palace, not with a view ta the dis- 
charge of those duties which the E. [, comp. had 
picdged themselves in the most solemn manner 
perform, but iathe contemplation of measures. 
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cold in their nature, unfeeling in their Operation, 


and unjustin their objects; measures that Outraged 
decorum, and added insult of grief. The prince 
was, at the time of their arrival, performing the 
last melancholy offices of filial piety near the bal- 
lowed repusitory that contained the remains of 
his beloved parent; regardless of those offices 
which bespoke indulgence and ought to haye 
commanded respest, they required his immediate 
attention, and expected an implicit obedience, 
Najeb Khan, shocked at a requisition which pure 
posed the violation of obsequies due to the de- 
parted, pleaded the recent death * of his masier 
and friend, and the necessity of a sufficient inter. 
val for the observance of those rites Wat were 
called for by the mournful cause or tiem. The 
commissaries rephed, that “ ihe Brit. govt 
aware of the usage of Mahomedaus ia ail cases 
of such nature, but that the affairs of a great 
govt. could not give way to the ordinary practices 
of individual families;’”’ and the prince was ue- 
cessitated to appear in their presence, to hear 
from them the foulest imputations they could pos- 
sibly urge against the memories of his futher and 
grandfather ; and after having thus wounded his 
feelings they proceeded unmoved by any conside- 
ration for his tender years and deplorable s tation, 
and unaffected by the surrounding scene of misery 
and distress, to demand of him the instant and 
unconditional surrender of his dominions, remark- 
ing that the E, I. comp. would consider of an estab, 
for his family and a suitable provision or the sup» 
port of his own dignity. It is not for me to speak 
of the contending passions that agitated the bosom 
of his highness, thus inhumanly tortured, thus 
cruelly assailed; I leave them to the kindred sen- 
sibilities of a generous public. During this Ct 
traordinary conference, which professes to de the 
basis of an ‘‘ amicable negociation,”’ his highnts 
summoned all the fortitude he possessed and 
much required, and entering fully into the - 
portance of the eventful crisis, debated in his - 
mind upon the dreadful consequences tt or 
nected, and, with a firmness that would have wa 
noured riper years, gave his answer to those os 
missaries in a manner so mild and yet so dign! a 
as to.extort even from them a tribute of “yr 
tary admiration, notwithstanding it bafiic | 
expectations, 
Although disappointed, the com 
not defeated; they had taken their m : 
“hj and holding 
the strang ground of arbitrary power, 
in their hand the sword, the most 
only essential mark of sovereignty, and thi 
solved on carrying them into 
singular speties of amicable negociaul’ ty, spate 
on their part breathed nothing but ene ft 
ing at every friendly couse 
Six or seven successive days pane 


missarics Wert 
easures 


cold, he had ceased to. breath only tw - 
hours. i 

A sentiment that however ipcomp ae 
the feelings of Englishmen, 2nd 12 avowed 
the principles of the Brit. constitution, n by wes 
by the court.of Directors, and act 
servants in India upon.2.former 
they resolved to arrest from his 
of the Carnatic, that sovereignty W°™ 


recently guaranteed to him by 
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ation, Met period the prince had offered to surrender the 
raged Me; half of his possessions, both as to extent 
prince iN revenue, persuading himself that such an in- 
ng the Bence of his triendship towards the E. 1. comp. 
hal- concihate their good opinion, and ensure 
ins of a. carly commencement of his reign all the 
offices Seeecour it might stand in need of; but, to his high- 
have s’s astonishment and mortification, the offer 
ediate rclused with indignant contempt, accompa- 
ence, Bd with an assurance, that unless he gave up 
h pure Becioie, he must not cherish the hope of the 
he de- p.’s friendship and protection, and this assu- 
masier ice was conveyed in language so imperious and 
mptory, and ina tone so decidedand austere, 
were convince his highness that any attempted 
The Beeedificaion, however favourable, would serve 
tL wore my 0 add to his disgrace, and swell the number 
cases insults. With no other prospect then than 
1 great ndid degradation or virtuous poverty, he had 
and in adopting the. line of con- 
138 nes Met (iat he was to pursue, nohesitation. He had 
hear (2ucht from iis infancy to revere and love 
id pos Ze Brit. nation, and he determined to throw him- 
ver and upon the Brit. justice, in fresh confidence of 
Jed his me uimost redress and every necessary support, 
onside Bcvent, however, occurred that arrested his 
LulatiOlly Beiiions: the ladies of the family who had never 
misery ard tlic voice of strangers, unless it were in com. 
ant and Memcnt or kindness, and had ever been treated 
marke me refined delicacy, and all the tenderness of 
in, estads Ber) and affection, perceived themselves en- 
the supe Bpned by European soldiery, whose unintelligi- 
o speak Blancuase produced the most alarming sensa- 
e bosom mes; icarning also thatthe government of fort 
d, thus meGoorse were hostilely disposed tewards the 
red seis Bee, to whom they had offered every indignity, 
this €% eWwere at the moment actually meditating the | 
» be the meoluion of his empire; and concluding that, it | 
highness me soverc.gn Could be degraded and dethroned, | 
d and 80 yas not tor them to expect milder notice, their | 
the im mrchensions caught the alarm, their fears be- 
his own mec thew guides, and they shuddered at the idea | 
it cone honour, which their overpowered 
pave hd- imagined would be the certain consequence 
se com? SEES anarchy and confusion that prevailed. Un- 
jignified, such impressions they communicated to the 
momen gece the horrors by which they were surrounded, 
led thew ae implored of him to relax in his purposes, and 
med to the pressure of ruling circumstances. 
ies wert ched by their sufferings, the prince acceded 
wishes, but the offer of further sacrifices 
d holding rejected with as lite urbanity as lad atteaded | 
sinent and instances. The requisition we make,” 
were 16 the commussaries, addressing theimseives to | 
and thi regents, positively be complhicd with; | 
which ihat depends his tate, either as the ack now- 
y, Nabob of the Carnatic, or a mere depen- | 
the comp.” Najeeb Khan, whose affec- 
course for his’ prince, and whose esteem for the’ | 
ee Ccis of these realms have always been con- | 
‘ “ous in every action of this life, earnestly en- 
L scared voured to effect a just and friendly understand- | 
) oF between the parties, and declared that the | 
10 wilh cc, the family, and the regents ‘themselves | 
rible h id do any thing within their power that rea- | 
demand and honour saiiciion + that they | 
a8 oked up to the British. govt for protection, | 
by it was their-interest and their duty to ob- 


the favour of the Brit..nation; but-to givé up 
of the Carnatic was a propgsjtion | 
Culated to ffustrate the ‘protessed object of 


cue ee because, by such a procedure, | 


| at these proceedings, fled 
, tation of his mother, and thence sent two papers 
'to the govt of fort S 
offering certain stipulations, the other a carte 


wi 


OF INDIA. 
the station of nabob of the Carnatic would be ans 
nihilated.’”? The commiussaries expressed them- 
selves to be fixed in their determinations, and 
shortly after proceeded to pronounce his high- 
ncss’s sentence, in nearly the same terms that in 
a court of justice are adopted towards a coavicted 
criminal: ** You have determined the situauon 
yourself in which you seek hereatter to be placed ; 
that you wel in tuture de private person, HOSTILE 
to the .Brit. interests, and dependant upon the 
houaty of the comp.” A negociation now com- 
menced with Azim ul Dowlah that terminated in 
atreaty, by which he surrendered the whole of 
the Carnatic and all its sovereign rights to the 
comp. for ever, they on their part agreeing to 
make him xvod, and take him under their pro- 
tection, The preamble to the treaty is perfectly 
unique in the science of diplomatics, and will in 
all probability remain so. Independent of various 
inconsistencies it carries upon the face of ita con. 
tradiction in terms, 

Previous to the execution of the treaty, the govt 
of fort St. George had affixed their seals upon 
every article contained in the public offices ot the 
durbar, in which the records of the empire, and 
documents of every description were deposited, 
and upon the treasury, in which was only a small 
sum of money intended for the expences of the 
hous¢hold, This done, an order was sent by 2 
trooper to the prince, directing him to deliver the 
key of the futte choukey, built by his father, and 
the place of Ins own residence, to the servants 
of Azim ul Dowlah; and another trooper arrived 
with an order for the Keys of the apartments, in- 
habited by the principal ladies of the tamily. The 
khang reasoned with a holding high 
military rank, and in the command of the troops 
at the palace, upon the indelicacy and indignity 


offered by such a measure, and that the family 
would be disgraced and dishonoured by it—but 
| obedience was insisted upon, and it was in vain 


to attempt any resistance. The prince, terrified 


for security to the hahbi- 
Ce 


. George, the one of them 


blanche. Of these papers one was returned, and 


the other detained, but detained only unl 
next day, when it was also returned without a com- 
mgnt, and was followed by the commuissaries of 


covt, who entered the palace without’ ceremony, 
andatier having examined the hail of audienceanc 

other’ places, proceeded to the upper rooms, the 
doors of which led directly to those belonging tothe 
aparunents of the ladies, who were thrown into the 
greatest consternation by the approximation of such 
oburusive visitors. tthe instalment of Azcein ul 
Dowlah, threats and promises were alternately 
emploved .with the publie servants-of lis late 
highness to procure thew attendance; and we 
sopears, Merchants, “ahd others of Madras, the 
subjects of the E..I. comp. were solicited to be 
presept. Oh that occasion the regents were 
doomed to undergo sufferings far more paipfal 
and distressing than any they liad yet cxperienced. 
In violation of their well-known principles and 
sentiments, and in breach ef the trust réposed in 
them, they were compelled to-appear and do ho- 
mage to a man whom they detested, as the usurper 
of the rizhts of a sovereign whom they loved, and 
whom they bed only a few days before seen upon 
the throne of his ancestors, and-in the pride-of 
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loyalty gladly hailed and acknowledged as their 
hege lord. Flushed witu power, aud profiting by 
example, Azim ul Dowlaii, soon after his eleva- 
tion, sent a guard of Seapoys to fuge ul Deen Ahan, 
a youth who had married the daughter of his late 
highness, with orders to bring bim into his pre- 
sence. The guard found him at the door ot his 
house, and there seizing him dragged him before 
the despot, where he was obliged to make his of- 
ferings of submission. I shall conclude this enu- 
meration of unparalleled outrages with statinz, that 
very soon atter the transaction last mentioned, 
the regents and other khans, and the approved 
servants of the prince, and who had been placed 
an attendance upon his person by his deceased pa- 
rent, were commanded to retire to their own 
houses, and no more to come within the precincts 
of the palace, so that his highness was [cit a pri- 
soner, Without a person to perform even his me- 
nial offices, and his whole family were, at we 
same time, in like manner deprived of their h- 
berty. [have been thus prolix in narrating this 
disgusting detail, in order that the observations I 
shall make upon the general conduct of the E. L. 
comp. towards their highnesses the nabobs Wal- 
lagaw and Omdut ul Omerah and their illustrious 
and unoffending family; and particularly as it 
relates to the deposition of his highness Tage ul 
Omerah, may be the more easily comprehended 
and corrcctly understood. Upon the very few 
points already embraced, I might with saiety, as 
{ certainly should with confidence, appeal to your 
own honourable feelings, how far the acts of govt 
in India, in the unhappy occurrences that every 
day become more interesting, and more the sub- 
ject of public discussion, can be reconciled with 
the well-known humanity and generosity of the 
Brit. character. In matters of such high national 
importance it is due to the Brit. character, which 
Surrounding nations have been accustomed to con- 
template with wonder and admiration, to bring 
forward every information with which they are 
materially connected, to the end that the fact 
may be ascertained, and justice enabled to proceed 
in her due course. Such is my motive and such 
my object, and I trust that it will be in my power 
to manifest, not by indefinite assertion, but irre- 
fragable proofs, that their highnesses the nabobs 
Wallagaw and Omdut ul Omerah died, as they bad 
lived, our sincere friends and faithful allies, that 
their adherence to the good faith of treaties was 
exemplary, that their attachments to the Brit. na- 
tion were so powerfully cemented, that eten the 
Oppression and injustice of the E. I. comp. could 
not shake, or in the least diminish them; and-that 
the correspondence, which in impotent attempts 
has been adduced as evidence of secret design to 
promote treacherous views, Was selected by those 
who conducted the affairs of the comp. in this 
country and in India, ARISTIDES. 


Letter LII.—John Roberts, Esg. Chairman of the Court 
of Directors. , 

Sir,—Considering you, as I really do, an ho- 
nest man, firmly attached to the principles of our 
Lappy constitution, and cherishing that loyalty 
which is due tothe best of sovercigns ; entertaining 
@n anxious concern for the prosperity of your 
country, and tenacious of its honour: alive to 
the charms.of humanity, and eagerly desirous to 
aid the cause of justice, I shall catreat your at- 
S€niion to transactions thaty in my mind, ferm a 
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prominent feature of our govt in India; whee 
the grand object has lately been, and continyes 
to be, the acquisition of territory, an object tg 
which the rights of sovereigns and subjects have 
been devoted, and the justice and good faith itz 
the nation sacrificed. The E. I. comp. have ya 
their late conquests, and by other means, become ft iM 
possessed ,of an empire that extends trom thei iam 
gulph of Cambray, on the Malabar coast, to tiefl 
mouth of the Ganges in the bay of Bengal, whence fl aa 
it stretches westerly until it approaches the pr. 4 : 
vinces of Tibet, Lahore, and Moultan; the i 
returning in an opposite direction, it passes throu, 
Hindostan, and continues its course until it reaches } 
the shores that are bounded by the Arabian sca, 
having on its southern confines, the numer 
principalities that confine the Maratta states. Whe 
the account of those conquests and their connt 
tions were first contemplated, the ideas becane 
contused by the various objects they presenied, 
and the mind, dazzled by the brilliancy throw: Ie 
round them by official narrative, was incap:)/qaaalle 
of that discrimination which leads to accurate con 
clusions. Wonder and astonishment superseded 
investigation, and we were taught to admire iz 
which we did not understand, Thus predisposed 
to credulity, it is not surprising that every crect HA 
Was given to subsequent statements by the nf: 
govt, of the benefits that were to result trom fim: 
achievements of such magnitude, and so mua Ra 
grandeur; amongst these were enumerated 
prodigious encrease of revenue, and the additian ir 
of power, which from the extirpation of the sv 
tan of Mysore, was declared to tower so hig, hi 
that there was not left a force bold enough to pie th 
voke it, nor sufficient to disturb its progts 
The fervor of the moment has at length sv 
sided, and reason once n ore resumes her & 
Let us then examine dispassionately the pop HAARRr 
tions that these extraordinary occurrences 
offered to our consideration; the importance Ma 
have raised, and the various rights they vo" 


press them forward to particular notice. ix a 
end it will be requisite to take a cursory ¥"" "AR 
the natice governments, by which our 
surrounded—their frontiers I have already & ax 


neated. Respecting those to ‘the northwaré 
westward, I shall say very little; our gg] ‘i 
of them is extremely circumscribed, ane i 
voutly wish it may remain so. How 
tem of measures pursucd in the soubah 
may operate to defeat that wish, 3s 4 P% 

is of itself so demonstrative, as to es Buy 
necessity of an opinion, Our ally 
homedan prince, has been divested ot hy 
sions, that were his own of indefeasible 18 - 
secuted to him by the fences of an exist macht 4 
and he feels of course, as a 
feel upon an event that has virtually stusid 
from his throne, arid reduced him (to 4 own 
little better than that of a subject, in his 
minions, In this revolution of oth 
the nobility of his highaess’s 
men of illustrious faffily, Nave i 
ments they held, and the consequ ve; 
they had been accustomed to me a8 
stances:that must at least excite op 
sities, if they should not rous€ hgatt 
and if there be loyalty or even 
Asiatic, which be denies, 
puted, they will naturally 
ferings of their prince, in swhase 
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where 


originate, and become the implacable, altho’ 
ject to Dssibly the concealed enemic¢s of the authors ol 
ts have th. If this melancholy picture be overcharged, 


faith Ot 


cy nature of man miust be altered from what tt 
by 


Bs, and new and debased sentiments must oc- 


become i i py his bosom. With the Marattas we have had 
om the fi Smuch intercourse, and it will be necessary to en- 
t, to the F. Btee upon these subjects. They have occasionally 
Whenct ff] Smmen our confederates and our adversaries; in the 
ie poe : Be case they made their bargains before they 
ny; thea serve, and were afterwards remunerated 


services which they never performcd—in the 
treat devastation and ruin have marked their 
Dian sti, Motsteps, and dismay and horror accompanied 
UMVeTOus Beir pursuits. When led by Senerjec, not quite 
es, Whit Becniury ago, they were so insignificant as to 
almost concealed from notice by the obscurity 
s became in vhich they were immerged. Since that period 
Mey have multiplied so surprisingly, that belici 
'y Crows Beht hesitate in giving credit to the fact; and 
nCapab CU is time they are indisputably the most warlike 
irate Coo A powcrful people existing, or, it may be, that 
uperseaes Ber did exist, in India; nor has their power 
dmure Wi me reached its summit, and their ambition, like 
rCdisposee avarice, is boundless. Adopting the exam- 
ery creas me of the western world, they have tormed their 
the Ind Mantry, once an armed rabble, into regular re- 
esult from Mments, and, assisted by Europeans of all nations, 
| so much Mere arrived at a degree of perfection in military 
erated Ut Me'vicdge and discipline that may challenge ad- 
mation, and will certainly compel respect. 


Of the sue mbeir cavalry, however, on which they place 
TSO, ligt ger clict dependance, and of these, it is said, 
ugh to plo mey Can bring two hundred thousand into the 


progress 


me. They are of a restless disposition, of an 
suv 


genius, soldiers from their infancy, 


s her sti f Bplunderers by profession. But they have an- | 
he propos ee’ character not less deserving of remark, and 
ences lait ech may have a preponderating weight in those 
rtance that are to advise their future operations 


ey saver’ mecy are the aborigines of the country, and con- 
e. Tom Meecntly of the Hindoo religion, which rejects 
ory view me abhorrence every proposal of conversion to 
ur OWA *"mencts: holds the habits and customs of Euro- 
ready and Mahomedans in equal detestation, as 
thward Wcrvescence of impunity, and execrates both 
knowleas BP ominable for eating of the flesh of the cow, 
of sacred estimation throughout Hin. 
far the 7 o> SOmuch’so that to killa cow js amongst 
yah ol Out fee ishest crimes that can be perpetrated. The 
a point ‘a eetas, then, must be regarded as acomponent 
remove °" Mime Of the great Hindoo body, and ‘the whole, 
here, 4 meee by one feeling, governed by one princi- 
f his eg and animated by the same spirit towards the 
yhe 


isting 


me (Cis Apparent that the far greater number of 
ign 1. Comp.’s subjects may be friendly dis- 
y Griveo ' towards the Maratta interest, which, in 
of its aspects must be dear to them, united 


his se f Ay yee by the bands of a religion that, more 
ngs, pu le than the sensitive plant, shrinks even 
and of the uninitiated; a religion 
the hig Sg benign in its institutes, enshrined by 
nee ee ious forms, that are encompassed by un- 
ves 
sonal 
m to 

all praise, and are equal to any 
o 
re in 


Plishment of one purpose common to all. , 
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with pleasure and gratitude; but there are situa- 
Lons in Which the efforts ot valour would be of 
no avail, and discipline becomes useless. The 
Maratias can with the greatest ease pour into dif- 
lerent parts of our possessions twenty or thirty 
thousand horse, and the utmost Consternation and 
contusion would instantly ensue. The inhabitants 
of every denomination, now entirely exposed, 
and totally defenceless, would fly to the woods 
tor salety, Where those who should be successful, 
for numbers must be lost in the attempt, would 
behold their habitations in flames, all their im. 
moveable property destroyed, and their cattle, 
the bulk of their fortune, swept away by the ine 
vaders, Thus would the revenues of the public 
be suspended, its resources cut up by the roots, 
and a successiul war cated on against us without 
the necessity of firing a shot. What could our 
troops do with such an enemy, whose motions 
are as vivid as liehtming? Let it also be consi- 
dered that those troops are to garrison Countless 
forts, that are dispersed at the distance of 10, 
20, 30, and so on, to 800 miles from each other, 
li, thus carcumstanced, it should be dcemed ex. 
pedient to carry hostility into the enemy’s coun. 
try, it would require much time to assemble an 
army, during which a thousand embarrassing and 
ruinous occurrences might take place; but sup- 
pose the army assembled and arrived in the Ma- 
ratta’s daminions, would victory be within their 
grasp? Certainly not. They would find there a 


| conuAUALION Of stupendous Mountains, surrounded 


by impregnable torests, and the labyrinth by 
which these are accessible to the natives unknown 
to foreigners, and if we were acquainted with 


them, we should not be benefited by our know- 
ledge. Where troops would be necessitated to 
march in single ranks through passes and defiles, 
thickly planted on each side by unseen assailants, 
in order to reach thew destined spot, Courage it+ 
self would stand appalled, or its exertions would 
be spent in vain. ‘Vo these mountains and forests, 
which form at once their refuge and their treasury, 
their granaries and thet arsenals, the Marattas re- 
treat whenever they are overpowered, or find 
themselves inferior to a contest on the plain—- 
there they smile at thet pursuers and dety pur- 
suit. To shut them up tn these tortresses of nae 
ture, nearly one thousand miles in extent, and 
their rear compictely open, would be impossible, 
and to tall back from such a position truly dan- 
gcrous. The predicament of the army under gen, 
Goddard, in the year 1780, to which I refer you, 
Will fully illustrate this fact, and the expences of 
that army may afford an usetul lesson. T:ppoo 
vas the determined foe of the Marattas, whose 
growing power he saw and dreaded. His territoe 


‘ries lay between theirs and those of the E. I. 


comp.; so that they could not have entered the 
one without having tirst subjugated the other; but 
in an evil hour this strong barrier was broken 
down, and the Marattas are hecome our immediate 
neighbours. It may be urged, that putting an 
cad to a reign of usurpation, as the dynasty of 


mere Prejudices, and administered by priests | Hyder has been catied, must be highly gratilying 
mold the mind of its followers in the adaman-| to the Marattas, and [ do not mean to deny it, 
pchains’ of superstition, That our troops in| But why are they gratihed? Merely because a 


covthas been annihilated, which, under the rule 


© wrhin the ability, zeal, and exertion of , of a man whom they feared and hated, impeded 
and best disciplined troops in the their views, .nd checked their -imotd.nate ambi- 


'O perform, ‘is a tratl to which I subscribe| tion; and because it is now directed by a prince 
4B 2 
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whose religious. tenets, and native predilections 
may inchne him to favourthem; butif they should 
have nothing to hope from his assistance, they 
will have nothing to fear from his enmity. Here 
then are the effects of our wisdom and policy. 
The Hindoo influence, already gigantic, has been 

xtended, and the Mahommedan interest, that 
has been rapidly declining for many years, has 
been lessened. The Hindoos are computed at 
forty millions, and the Mahomedans, who are 
scattered over the face of Hindostan, do not ex- 
ceed four millions. The Hindoos were since made 
tributaries to the Mahomedans, at an zra when 
the one lived tn all the simphcity of the primitive 
ages, and the other had been trained to arms, and 
inured to all the hardships of war. Their respec- 
tive situations iave undergone great changes, and 
the one is known to be as expert in the field as 
the other. But although the Hindoos submitted 
to the Mahomedans, they never lost sight of their 
former state ; nor did they ever cease to cherish 
the hope of returning to it. They may now in- 
dulge that hope amidst more flattering prospects 
opened to them by means not within their power 
to have commanded, Tieir dormant spirit may 


now awaken, and who will say that it may not 
be roused to action? It is with nations as with 
individuals, when deprived of their digmty and 
honour, and reduced by injustice and oppression 
to humiliation and poverty, they will look for- 


ward to favourable seasons, and with avidity seize | 


on the opportunity that may restore them to their 
lost rights and most valued privileges. The con- 
quest then of Mysore, if Iam correct in my pre- 
mises, instead of strengthening the power of the 
#. 1. comp. has very much weakened it, by weak - 
ening its defences, and the debility has been en- 
¢reased, by raising to the musnud of that king- 
dom the reputed descendant of a prince also of 
aboriginal extraction, and of the Hindoo religion; 
and if your plans of conquest have on the one 
hand served only to introduce dangers, and open 
a wide field for disputes and controversies, which 
may be calculated upon as endless, it will not 
be tess evident that they have failed in their pur- 
pose of advancing your revenue, which I shall 
hereafter endeavour to prove. Bui it will be of 
infinitely more importance to the public to know 
the means by wiich such ends were acquired. In 
those their stake has been great and tlcir loss im- 
mmense—fortunately they can and will retrieve it. 
ARISTIDES. 


Leiter IV.—To John Wallace, Esq. One of the Com- 
misstoners for the Affairs of India, on the Report of 
the Death of the deposed Nabob. 

Sir—A report that has been some time in cir- 
culation of a nature much to be deprecated obl:ges 
me fora moment to deviate from those objects to 
which I had by my former letter called vour atten- 
tion. Ithas been stated in several of the daily prints, 
and particularly Zhe Times, that accounts received 
from Madras mention the dgath of his highness 
the depésed nabob of the Carnatic. How far that 
statement, which concludes with a confidence 
that gives to it the colouring of certainty, is en- 
titled to the credit that it claims, you best can de- 
termine, as your official situation must be informed 
ypon a_ matter of so much importance; and rely- 
ing upon your candour I persuade myself that 
you will feel a particular gratification in relieving, 
by such means as you may deem best calculates 


for the purpose, the painful doubt and 
suspense it has produced in the mind of the cons. [ae ; 
try. To solicit the comp. upon the subject would 
be an unprofitable undertaking. Elevated by ‘ie 
pride of power, surrounded by the attribuces o: 
majesty, and exercising all the functions of roy. 


alty, they seem to have considered upon all occ: fil 
sions that a communication to the public of they mes 
Asiatic transactions would be a condescension jp. 4 4 
compatibie with their pre-eminence, and deror 
tory to their dignity; yet surely they are not 
Jearn at this day, that although sovereigns in Ip. 
dia, they are subjects in England, and that ty [ie 
owe a larger debt of duty and of gratitude pe ne 
public than any individual or body of men inte Pay ¢ 
kingdom : that whatever may be the priviless 
they enjoy under the charter they bold, every i! 
of their government is amenable to the 
the land, and that a violation of those laws wil i’ 


work a forfeiture of that charter. And if the te 
port alluded to be true, it may be adyiseable tha 
they should pay an early attention to the conse. 
quences that must follow upon a disclosure of 1 


circumstances with which the event it announce 
is connected. It has been asserted from vanvu V 
quarters, and I maintain the fact to be so, ta - 
immediately subsequent to the depos:tion o 
| highness, he was not only condemned to he" a 
| Private person, hostile to the Brit. interesis, ani $ 
| dent xpon the bounty of the comp’? but in 


af this sentence, remarkable for the despotism! 
which it was dictated, and the absurdities 
pervade it, his highness was also deprives oO! 
liberty, and confined to an obscure apartincile 
the palace in which the usurper of his throne 
sided, and ruled with arbitrary sway, and as it hi 
not been even suggesied that his highnesswas 2 
wards restored to lrberty, or removed to any yo 
situation, we have a right to presume that he a 
in his prison, and that to the latest momen” 
his existence, he continued to be within the pos 
of that man in whose sight he was odiels” 
detestable ; who, adopting the pernicio's 
of envy and jealousy, and bending to thes a 
ling sentiments of hatred and malice, 5°" 
anticipated the death of his highness 2s 2 ee 
rence that Would dispel all those feats and mi 
hensions that beset his new-fangled oa 
and secure him in the possession Ol bi OT 
diadem. Coatemplating tis assemblage, 


dency to which it pointed, and the 
which it was influenced, are you Ne PC 
it offers ample ground tor the strongest SUP a" 


proceee 


that his highness’s death did not pete 
that course of visitation to which ov A 
subjected? But, sir, there are other oe 
speak with more positive decision, “yg 
the awful decrees of retmbutive 
happy prince, whose only crime nell 0! 
judgment beyond the common attal smn, 
infant years; a fortitude that rose to he shote 
a soul that united with filial affecti™ adcil 
nerous feelings that ennoble man 23 eel 
to his fellow creatures, very soo” pants? 
his life, which was delivered into 
tyrant, was in imminent danger dead hoe 
fice to his machinations. At seth ab 
night, a season best suited to dar: powiah : 
of ruffians, headed by Azim 
his dreary abode, with {ic yolent pa 
it his tomb; but, eluding the mae i 
of Such atrocious 
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ere in defending the govt of India? 


the venerable Najeb Khan, to the solitude 
Meo, their sovereign, with the pious resolution o! 
esscning his misfortunes by becoming the part- 
ers of them. Thus attacked ina spot which was 


Merevocably fixed, and that the period for his de- 
to another world was fast approaching ; a 
bic ray of hape, however, turew a glimmering 
upon his gloomy prospects, and he con- 
meeccivod (ic to address the govt ot 
S'. Georee, complaining of the outrage that 
q vad been commited, and craving protectica 
futuie viclence. His ilustnous family, 
Vnose sitfonags were equally scvere and oppres- 
as lisown, joined him inthe application, bu: 
Bethe auswer obtained, far trom diminishing their 
mesoriows, marked out for them new and more dis- 
meetressuig channels, and they saw themselves aban- 
@econcd to despair. They were charged with in- 
€nmity towards Azim ul Dowlah, be- 
ause they were absent when he was enthroned, 
meeend had withheld the obedience that was due to 
Mees authority as nabob of the Carnatic! Much 
Mepraise was bestowed upon the manner in which 
BAzm ul Dowlah had deported himself, and it was 
interms not to be mistaken, that his con- 
mepcuct towards them was justifiable upon the prin- 
of retahation. On the subiect of the im- 
Repesonment of their persons and the plunder of 


deiermunation 
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unhappy situation; but we haye not yet been 


voured with your ldp’sreply. Circumstances will 
not allow us to remain inactive in secking out 
sulety; and these must excuse any sceming im- 
portunity in requesting your ldp’s instant attention 
to our case, We shall not repeat to your ldpia 
council the aggravated injuries which we publicly 
represented im our former leuer, and we hope 
they are not forgotten; and although they have 
hitherto received noredress, we Cannot bring our 
selves to think that they will be ultimately unre- 
heved. We have too high an opimon of your 
ldp’s character, and those honourable men who 
ave your Idp’s counce.|l, ever to suppose the 
indiguiues and cruclues which we stated to your 
ldp would aller our solemn representauon, 
without inquiry or remedy. Sance we last had 
the honour of addressing your Jdp in council, our 
state has become more intolerable and more 
alarming. In a condition of imprsonment (sad 
reverse of our former fortune)—-a condition Which 
would awaken humanity in every e:vilized breast, 
we have been loaded with opprobriam and insult, 
more severe and more galling than the heaviest tet- 
ters Which ingenious barbarity could torge. Weak, 
forlorn, incapable of offence, and sacred as it were 
from circumstance, we have been offended and 
aitacked. both ia person and in property. The 
doors of some of our dwellings have been forced, 
and our interior apartinents have been entered and 
profaned by a hired band, without a semblance of 
reason, and without a shadow of cause, which 
justice, or even policy, can ayow and authonze. 
The house of the prince, the heir of our Lite much 


property, adverted to by them in their rezretted brother and sovereign, has been vio-~ 


they were left to conclude trom the pre- 
BPuscs afforded to them, that such acts were a part 
mee! (he prerogative to which Azim ul Dowlah had 


mepeeccecded, and that govt were determined to 


and provect him in all his rights with honour 
Meeendirespect. This merciless answer finished with 
eS Mumation, thatif Azim ul Dow lah, in the ex- 
meee'CisC Of his authority, ected mconsisicnt with the 


> monour and dignity of the English nation, he would 
pbe discountenanced, and that an inquiry would be 


s. Made of him as tothe measures of oppression that 
4 had been imputed to him. If these facts should be 
me cepuble of proof, and if it should be manifested 
the supplication of a dethroned sovereign and 
me 'oyal family, reduced to wretchedness by the 
me) Ol power, had been offered to a Brit. govt for 
mee asylum against insult, and to obtain security for 
sonal saiety, and was received with indiffer- 
eee °°, OY noticed only in order to convey reproach, 


Pao will you preserve your tranquillity ? will you ex- 


gPencuce no impulse of indignation? will you per- 
I think 
aoe co highly of your heart and understanding to be- 
dicve it possible, The subjoined correspondence 

ml illustrate the subject on which I have touched, 


I know the emotions that it willexcite in 

B., public breast, and { leave it with every grafe- 

cation to the guardianship of the public 
ARISTIDES, 


ronslation of a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Clive, 

Governor in Council, Ke. &e. 

{From the Princes and Princesses of the Royal Family 
of Wallajave and Omdut ul Omerah.) 

g My Ld, We had the bonour of addressing your Idp 

on the of Rajab, onthe sugect of our 


pod furnish the evidence that is necessary to sup-| 


‘ 


lently and forcibly broken; the doors torn from 
their hinges: his cabinets plundered; his fnends 
calnmniated and reviled; his attendants beaten ; 
and he himself driven beiore a scofing horde of 
ruffians (for we cannot dignify them with the 
name of soldiers) into the sanetuary of the Muhl*, 
in the defence of what is dearer than life-—his ho- 
nour and his name. We aced not declare to your 
Idp in council the author of those injuries, nor 
need we represent the events to which they 
lead, and to which they are so fast approach- 
ing. They are too inevitable, and too plain 49 
escape the mest common capacity and judgment, 
We think it aduty we owe ( our rightiul punce, 
to our families, and to ourselves, tomake Knowg 
these circumstances io your Idp in council, under 
a full conviction, that in regard to the calls of jus. 
tice and humanity—to your own honour—fo the 
character of the Brit. nation—and to the interest 
which your ldp represents, you will interpose your 
immediate authority to restrain proceedings wich 
outrage every principle of right, and the best ims 
pressions of our nature. We request your ldp’s 
most serious attention to the mattcrs, of which we 
have now, and betore apprised your Idp in coua- 
cil; and if it shall be deemed expedicat, from 
public motives; if your Idp in councsl is lable to 
decide, to subject the prince and us to a temporary 
confinement, we hope that the horrors of 4 may 
be abated, inasmuch as it shall be comsisicat with 
the ebjcct which renders such a measure necessary, 
We must entreat most earnestly, that under the 
supposed necessity of such a measure, we May not 


* A) aruments eppropriaicd to the ladies of the 
family. 
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be left under the guardianship of one who has a 
decided interest in our destruction, and whuse 
daily acts, we are concerned to sce and apprehend, 
have a direct tendency to thatend. If we are to 
be considered as prisoners, let your Idp’s justice 
allow us the common privilege of prisoners—safe- 
ty. Take us froin the precinct of Chepauk, and 
keep us within the custody of the comp.; permit 
us any pittance Which may minister (o our wants ; 
but do not suffer us to remain within the grasp and 
terror of a power that knows no bounds, and ac- 
Knowledges no laws, and whose acts receive a 
countenance and encouragement from surround. 
ing soldiers, wearing the uniform of his majesty 
the king of Gt Brit. and the comp. What need we 
Say more > 
Nabob Sultan ul Nisa Begum, own name Boody 
Begum. 
Mulk ul Nisa Begum, own name Durya Begum. 
Omdut ul Misa Begum, own name Fratia Be- 
gum, 
Hussam ul Mulk Yetta Mauded Dowla Ma- 
humed Abdulla Cawn Bahauder Huz-Cu- 
sung, Own name Tippoo Bad Shah. 


Altamad u! Mulk Bahauder, own name Hus- 


sain Navaz Cawn. 

Nabob Rice ul Nisa Begum, own name Zalnab 
Begum. 

Ria ul Omrah Mahumed Abdul Hussain, own 
name Abdul Hussain Miah, 

Altzand ul Dowla Bahauder Naseer Jung, own 
name Naseer Miah. 

Biroohan ul Mulk Shojaul Dowla Haufuswe 
Ahumed Naufus Cawn Bahauder Sumsam 
Jung, own name is Mahumed Hans ur Cawn 
Bahauder. 

Ammeer ul Dowla Abdul Cauder Cawn Ba- 
hauder Ammeer Jung, own name Abdul 
Cauder Cawn, the sister’s son of nabob Va- 
lauiah. 

Chipak, Dee. 13, 1101. 

Translation* af a Letter froin the eralicd and high- 
titled Edward Lord Clice, addressed to some of the 
most respectable Personages connected with the Fa- 
mélics of Anwar and Wallajah. 

I have recently had the honour of receiving two 
letters, sealed by some of ‘the principal men of 
rank belonging to the noble and dignified families 
of the nabob (the repository of forgiveness) Ma- 
hommed Ally Khan and the nahob (the asylum of 
mercy) Omdut ul Omrah Behauder, and have 
fully understood their contents. It cannot be un- 
known to those noble persons that the English 
govt (consistent and suitable with the dignity of 
its intentions, and the justice and equanimity of 
its protection, so natura! to, and inseparable from, 
that celebrated people) in the support of just and 
well-founded claims have been observant of the 
path of rectitude and moderation, which, by rea- 
son of the disaffection of the two before-men- 
tioned princes, namely, Wallajah and Omdut ul 
Omrah, has become the more incumbent on the 
hon. comp. to attend to. Hence have proceeded 
the just and equitable intentions before mention- 
ed, not from any concealed motives of obligation 
towards the families of the two before-mentioned 


_ It has been customary tn addressing the na- 
princes to write in the Persian lancuace, and 
such: letter by wanslation in Eng- 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL, If. ‘isco 


written on the 11th of the month of J resseatto. he 


deceased princes, but merely in regard to the old 
and long-continued friendly intercourse wi) 
those princes, and from the honourable and 
laudable desires of the above-mentioned to 
establish and perpetuate the ancient honour and 
dignity of those families in all parts, and amongst 
all the princes of Hindostan, ia pursuance of such 
their temperate exercise of authority. The Eng, 
govt might have entertained a well-tounded hope 
that the regulations designed and finally established 
for the maintenance and prosperity of the Eng. na. 
tion in the Carnatic, and in preserving the honour 
of those noble families, wouid have been received 
with the sincere and united approbation of every 
individual personage of the above-mentioned {:. 
mihes; it is nevertheless completely evident th 
those persons whose seals are affixed to the alore- 
Said writings have manifested every possible and 
unreasonable opposition to the before-mentioned 
regulations ; and the greater part of them havecn. Je 
dcavoured also to promote their several distinct 
claims ; hence they have proved that any arrange. 
ment or mode that could have been adopted would 
be unsatisfactory. Finally, therefore, when the 
English govt resolved to exalt the nabob Azeem 
ul Dowlah (whom God preserve!) to the chict- 
ship of the Carnatic, a reasonable hope prevailed 
in my mind that, after the rejection of those di- 
ferent claims, the noble persons of those families 
would assuredly have been anxious in desiring to 
signify their sincere and grateful compliance with, 
and approbation of a measure adopted merely Jor 
the exaltation and advancement of the dignity of 
noble family, Wherefore, and agreeable to the bee 
fore-mentioned considerations, by my authority, 
and inthe name of the Eng. govt, at the proper 
season I caused to be published to those persois 
of quality the resolutions which the hofore-mer 
tioned govt had formed of investing the nabo 
Azeem ul Dowlah (whose life may God prolong’) 
with the sovereign authority, and. requested ~ 
would be ready in the presence at the time o 
seating the nabob Azeem ul Dowlah on the throne; 
by which attendance they would be honouree rs 
advantaged. But it is fully known to thost a 
sons, and indeed public to all the world, thal of 
the time of enthroning the favourde 
all those persons not even one was present, 
this circumstance there is the clearest proof of f ae 
inveterate enmity of those persons towards = na it? 
Azeem ul Dowlah (may whose soul en, - be 
ever!) and the most unbecom'ng contcmp y 4 din 
authority of the Eng. govt; and the deciac ex 
obedience of those persons with the most om ic 
cious designs (and which can only ee re . 
the claims of their own families) have a pute 
rendered most unquesuonabdly evident. 
suance of this public avowal of enmity “ se hie 
fection to the nabob Azeem ul Dowlah — | 
may God lengthen!) they have sil and My 
nifested theif opposition to his endeavo' the sole 
admonitions, which have proceeded from 
friendship 
motives of increasing and cemenun 
good understanding on all sides: 
mencement of these: improper 
observed with much anxiety 


advancement and increase, and 
respectful exhortations were conta! 


emmadiad 
wall, in the year of the Hegir 1216, 
sultaun Ulmissah Begum, and 
for the purpose of exciting content 
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Biamongst the several individuals of those families 
Beem ith each other; but this also has passed without 
good effect, and disappoimtment upon disap- 
Eee poimiment has but increased. On observing so 
At Belcarly these measures of Opposition and indignity 
wards the authority of the nabob Azeem ul Dow- 
Bah (whom God prosper!) i must be acknowledged 


Bhat, if the nabob before mentioned had entertained in 
Ris heart a similar degree of malevolence towards those 
B@ersons who have so conspicuously avowed their most cor- 
ial animosity towards him, x would not have been ex- 


remely unnatural, 


Beepowlah Behauder has at all times afforded to my 
Seemind the most complete and satisfactory proofs of 


Beepis willingness to renew the terms of trendship | 


Band affection with every individual of the familics 
Mo which he is related. Those persons of rank be- 
More mentioned, whose seals are impressed upon 
ne aforesaid writings, have complained through 
Mme to the Eng. govt of the violence and oppression of 
nabob Azeem ul Dowlah, in the unprisonment of 
thei persons, and the plu nder of their property, when 
enabob Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder ascended 
Me throne of the Carnatic, to succeed to the 
machtsof his ancestors and noble forefathers, namely 
me preceding princes of the Carnatic. In like man- 
t the rights before mentioned are, and have been for 
length of time, under the superintending carc 
d direction of the Eng. govt ; and itit wellknown 
every individual of those families that the Eng. 
mevt have not interfered with the order and ar- 
INgement of the affairs of those defanct princes, 
Beherwise than in the way of Iriendship. If there 
as any one time more than another that particu- 
arly required the interposition of the Eng. govt, it 
mas on the occurrence of the death of the nabob 
memcerul Omrah. Nevertheless, to some of those 
gobic persons before-mentioned it is Known ex- 
meemely well what the deceased nabob Wallajah 
med On the occasion of the before-mentioned event, 

m the express exercise of his own authority, con- 
memable to the Mussulman (or Mahometan) cus- 
Bees, Without any consideration of his existing 
fee ccments with the Eng. govi*, and the existing 
mee ceMeENts morcover of that time accord with the 
mescnt agreements of the mew treaty, by means 

me Which the nabob Azeem ul Dowlah has h mseif 

<ctuated a renewal of the basis of friendly inter- 
geese with the Eng. nation, and of the aggrandize- 
mento his own family. It is proper, therefore, 
me! the Eng. govt should consider as sucred the rights 
Belated for in the before-mentioned weaty, and it is 
etanly the most proper for me to be careful to 


me Cvery objection to the rights before-men- 
mencd, and toresist any violation of the articles ot 
Which are now firmly established and 
me sented to. Under this consideration, therefore, 
eecclare the fixed resolutions of the Eng. govt to 
med and protect the rights of the nabob Azeem 
BDowlah, according to the terms of the before- 
eMtioned treaty, with honour and respect; and 
€ manner [ promise, that at ail times, the 


This alludes to the conduct of the nabob Wal- 
Y iN seizing Upon the estate and possessions of 
nana Ameer, shortly after his decease: but 
as remembered that the Ameer died with- 
ng any will or disposition of his property, 


“iN Consequence became the right of the reign- 
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Itis, however, incumbent upon | 
¥ expressly to declare, thatthe nabob Azeem ul | 


Soy 
povcreiga, according to the Mahomedan customs. 
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supporters of the authority of the habob Azeem ul 
Dowlah will controul that authority, whensoever it 
may be found, that the exercise of it is inconsistent 
, With, and repugnant to the honour and dignity of 
the Eng. nation; it will, theretore, be unquestion- 
ably necessary, if the nabob Azeem ul Dowlah 
should really act towards the protectors of his au- 
thority, in the manner and to the extent as stated 
‘in the forementioned writings, that in that case I 
} should adscountenance such mode of acting, and 
finally put a stop to such conduct—a species of 
authority nevertheless so ent.rely subversive of the 
care and prudence of the Eng. nation, and so ine 
|} compatible with any permanent intercourse and 
‘friendship between the several persons of rank of 
the palace of Chepaux, that its existence Can scarce 
‘be imagined.—It is also well Known to me, that 
'some of the circumstances stated in the writings 
' beforementioned have been chiefly fermented and 
sted up with much exaggeration by the excess 
of anger and ill will; but, notwithstanding uhis 
impression upon my mind, without neglecung the 
interposition of friendship, twill exguire into 
the nabob Azeem ul Dowleh and wvestigate those 
oppressive measures, as set forth in the aforesaid 
writings; and, as soon as I have obtained a clear 
explanation, I will again write to those noble per- 
sons who have put their seals to the above-men- 
tioned writings... very reparation Consistent with 
the observance o: the real good faith of the Eng. 
nation will be made:—What further is necessary 

to be said? 
Written onthe lith of the month Shabaun, inthe 
year of theMegiral216—-corresponding wath the 
18th of December, in the year of Christ 1801, 


Letter V-—To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir,—A letter in the Zames of the Ilth instant, 
signed Zeno, has given to me principles which I 
trust do not belong to me, and endeavoured, by 
reneral assertions, to injure the Cause that I have 
espoused. God forbid that I should entertaina 
thought injurious to virtuous atchievements, oF at+ 
tempt to sully an honourable act in which the pub- 
lic may have an interest. The man who might be 
wicked enough to pursue such conduct would 
soon meet the punishment due to its atrocity. Zeno 
ought to have known, that before the public form 
an opinion upon subjects of considerable magm- 
tude that are submitted to their decision, they wall 
require circumstantial details, supported by the evie 
dence of irretragable facts. If then, I should tor- 
tunately draw down their resentment upon the 
measures that I expose, there can be no tounda- 
tion for the apprehension that exalted worth wall 
sustain an injury, or that deserving merit may be 
deprived of its well entitled rewards. Zeno’s pro- 
positions sufficiently evince that he ‘ has but little 
knowledge of India affaus;"’ there was no ocCa- 
sion fora formal declaration of his ignorance. If 
he will take the trouble to turn over the page of 
Asiatic History, defective as it certainly 1s, he may 
ndétwithstanding perceive, that the greater number 
of the Indian princes hold their territories in right 
of hereditary descent, and of course, these cannot 
be denominated ysurpers. There are others who 
have acquired dominion by conquest, and if such 
means be questionable, there are very —powcriul 


|reasons why Zeno should not court enquiry. & 


abhor usurpation as much as he does, but know 
not of any other usurpers in Hindoostan thanthoses 
whom he so strenuously defends, His ethics 
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worthy of the proceedings that are honoured with 
bis approbation, and nvay by and by he adopted by 
his in they have alreatly ‘carried 
thein ite practice, can, however, assure him 
that tt will be a mournful day to the Lyitish inte- 
rests when the Matomedan influence shall cease to 
ext. On his polijcal arsuinents Phave only one 
ebcrvation, If a lepitimate power enters into 
enjigements with an usurper, the legality of the 
ong will thus be acknowledved by the other, as 
both must treat upon the footie of equality ; and 
it at any time it should be urged that those engace- 
ments had been violated, Zeno will surely allow 
that the party accused should be heard betore he 
were condemned, and that the accuser ought not to 
be the judve to try the cause, the jury to pronounce 
the verdiet, and the only one to be benefited by the 
fine tobe exacted in consequence; and if he slows 
this, which the jaw of nations and the municipal 
Biws of every civilized state hold to be yust and in 
dispensably requisite, he wall allow almost all that 
E ain contending for. The nabob of Arcot was 
not an ueurper, although Zeno docs not appear to 
be acquammted with that fact. He was our trend! 
shared im our adversity, and on the hostile field 
fought and bled with us, and when prosperity 
beamed upon our arms, he gloried in our successes, 
which was all the share iat was permutted to him in 
their result. He was our most ancient and, as I 
will ata proper time demonstrate, our most faith- 
fil ally; and he subsidized our troops, the only 
military force in hiseountry, Yet the E.t, Comp, 
who preferred no charge in the lite me of lis 
bichvess, condemned him atter his decease, and 
scized wpon lis domimons, which they pretended 
had become by his crimes!!! shall not 
discuss with Zeno the conduct of the BE. I. comp. 
tewards the princes; he will soon enough 
pereeive the fallacy of all tis assertions, and that 
the information upon which he has taken up his 
pen hasbeen an pnposition upon his understanding, 
—Vor the sake of humanity, and for other consi- 
derations equally interesting, FP sincerely wish that 
I could actede to the nendly sentiments which, as 
Zeno says the hd. comp. have always manifested 
towards the pabobs of Areot, With more con- 
msiency, and certainly with More justice than at. 
taches to his questions and answers, I might go on 
thus: Did not the fe comp, trequently violate 
their treaty with these mabobs, who patiently bore 
the injury, only as a iavour, that redress 
Which they were warranted to demand as aright? 
Yes. Did they not often mespass upon the r ahits 
of these ‘nabobs, and am some instances actually 
subvert thew authornty and establish ther own in 
its stead, in the teeth of an existing treaty? Lan. 
swer, yes; and T dely the I, Comp. to contra- 
diet me. 1 have not taken up the subject without 
the deepest impression of its importance, por shall 
Tat any time treat it with that levity with which 
others may have trampled upon all laws, - and™ 
spurned every principle of jusuce. Appearinggas 
I do before the august tribunal of a generous pub- 
lic, T feel all chat awful respect which the situation 
naturally inspires, and i would not intentionally 
venture even a symise that liberality might not 
sanction, and candour approve. 1 admit that, upon 
the demise of tis highness the nabob Omdut ul 
Uinerah, the comp. offered the empty Uvone to his 
ton, Tage Omergh; and without dwelling upon 
the absundity’qf their’ making an offer to a sove- 


| and confusion, I have paid thus 


‘ciple, was certainly more outrageous 


reign pride bf the’ dignity-to which he was indis- 


putably entitled, I will state the conditions that 
accompanied this generous and liberal offer—that 
shoul! give up to them the whole of his territorjt 
possessions, trust to their benevolence for his oyh. 
ssrenee, and brand the name of his ancestors with 
mtamy!!! And if Zeno will consult the papers 
to which he refers me, he will find that Tase y| 
Omeral actually proposed to relineuish the 
comp. those distnets that were mentioned in the 
treaty as security for the subsidy tt had provided or, 
and that they reyected the proposal with contempt; 
and he will also find, through the saine medium, 
that every fort in the Carnatic, has for these twenty 
years, been garrisoned by the troops OL the comp, 
—“eno aks who J am: [can assure him tha [ 
am mo hireling ; that my circumstances place me 
above mercenary pursuits; and that [am sinccrely 
attached to my country, to whose best interest my 
fecble labours are directed. In point of rark, 
class with the humblest of his majesty’s subjects; 
but I soar amongst the proudest in my zeal for my 
King, whom [ love with the fervor that I adore 
my God, Ido not ask who Zeno is: he supposes 
that his appeal, which is dignified polished, 
will be heard, and that mine, which is simple and 
rude, will be rejceted; I know enough of hin, 
then, to be convinced that he has a very great ad- 
vantare over me, and [ do not envy him in the 
possession of its Tcontess that my language is net 
elegant, but it is the language of truth, and thats 
sufficient to my purpose, and if it should be vulgar, 
nthe literary meaning of the word, hopes wil 
not offend in the common acceptation of an 
more obliged to Zeno for his introduction of the 
letter dated the 30th of Jan, 1775, than those will 
be for whose advantage he was induced to bung 
forward. Upon retiection it will appear to hinselt 
very extraordinary that a letter which seems W 
carry 80 much weight into the charge of cr minal 
correspondence, which the comp. are so anos 
to estiblish against the mabobs of the 
should not have been particularly noticed, or even 
clanced at bythe gave gen, of Bengal and the Bove 
of Madras in the proclamations and other deciara- 
tions, that they have published to evidence the jus 
tice and necessity of the measures they have a 
foreed, and the revolution they have eflecte 
the sacred rights of those princes. A late: 
of the court of Directors may be able to burp , 
him with a complete explanation; i wr he 
duty to explain it to the public, accompanice 
other truths, necessary to the knowleds¢ 
uate. ‘The assemblage form a lasting 
nent tothe honour and didblity of their highn 
and bf their friendship and, affection toware 


Wit 

Brit. nation, and overwhelm their 
alien 


rer 
to Zend; but T,shall not sufler my 
diverted from more solemn objects: a 
with proofs (hat would make a eonver smositiil 
him, and warm him into ap 
of those principles which he now so are vas =I 
tains. 1 trust that I shall not have occas ‘ 

ploy them. ot 


. ‘ Chron 

Letter the Editar, of the in the 
Sir,—In reference to the late reve oa its pow 
Carnatic, which. if moto more 


than any thing thac has yet ought! 
land, it is said by thase who Know, 
have known better, that upon the 
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perial majesty, and that, as such, were justified ia | mabob Asaph Jaw Nizam ul Mulk, &c. having 


t 
} 
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1480) AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 


ate naboh Umdat ul Omerah, the musnud passed , Gaut, and the countries dependent thereon, 
rom the family, comormably to the firmand of | by his royal firmand, bearing date the 26th of 
ve emperor of Deh, under which they held it: | August, 1765, or the 27th of the moon Zuphur, 
hat the comp. were the representatives of his im- | in och year of the said emperor’s reiga; and the 


aking into their own hands the govt of those do- | also out ot affection and regard for the said nabeb 
unions that had thus reverted tohim, To rejute | Wallajaw released hin, lis son Myen ul Mulk, 
ich tallacies which have made the desired im- | &c. and their heirs in succession for ever, from 
ression even upon intelligent minds, I have sub- | all dependence upon the Decan, and eiving hit 
ined an article of a treaty, executed on the 25d {a full discharge of all demands, past, present, and 
feb. 1768, between the comp, and the nabob |locome, on the said Carnatic, Payen Gaut, by a 


Mahomed Ally, on the one part, and the soubah | sunud under his hand and seal, dated the 12th of 


Wthe Decanon the other part, and f wnagine that | November, 176%, in consideration of the suid na- 
le evidence at affords will be conclusive. bob Wallajaw having paid the soubah five lacks 
ARISTIDES. Of rupees, mus pow agreed and acknowledved by 

Art, VIL. The evalted and illustrious Shaw 2l- [the said \soaph Jaw Nizam ul Mulk, that the said 


an, having been pleased, outof his sreat favour | nabob Wallajaw, and alter his son Myen al 
ond high estegim for tie nabob Wallajaw, to give Miulk, and ther heirs in succession, shell enjoy 
and grant hum and his eldest son, Muyen | toreveras an uliamsan, or free gift, the govt of 
Maly ul Omerah, and thew heirs ror [the Carnatic, Payen Gout, im ihe fullest and a.a- 


the government ot the Carnauc, Payen | plest manner, 


COMMITTETS, 


i 


a 
| 218 COURT OF DIRECTORS 
) ~ 
ta] && = » ro | 
213) THE YEAR 1802, 
‘| | 4 G s | _| Sir Withain Bensley, Bart, 
| DEPUTY Jacob Bos mquet, Esq. 
| | | Sir fonn Sinith Bui ges, Bart. 
| « | | | | | | | r Sir Lionel] Darel), Bare. 
| | | | Williain Devaynes, Esq. M. P. 
| | | | W | Paul Le Mesurier, Esq, and Ald, 
| |. | | | | rel Sir Stephen Lushington, Bart. M. P. 
CHATRMAN, Jobn Roberts, Fsq. 


| | P pa | s George Smith, Esq. M. P. 
jor | | Pol | | George Woodtord Thellusson, Esq. 
it | | | _| W | Robert Thornton, Esq. M, P. 
Jat | Po William Thornton, Esq. 
Jory] | P } | __| Sweny Toone, Esq. 
| | | | | Ww | John Travers, Esq. 
The Chairman and Deputy Chanman are of ali Committees. 
The following Gentlemen went out by Rotation in April, 1802; viz. 
Sunow Fraser, Esq. Abraham Robarts, Esq. M. P. 
Ciarles Mills, Lay. M. P. David Scout, M. 
Vo homas Parry, Ceorge Tatem, Esq. 
4c 
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JURIDICAL PROCEEDINGS. 
KING’S BENCH.—BEFORE LORD ELLENBOROUGH., 


Parry v. Morris. 
June 5.—The plaintiff and defendant are pot- 
ters, and manufacturers of sugar moulds, This 
action was brouglit to recover damages sustained 
by the plainuff, by reason of the defendant’s hav- 
ing enced a person of the name of Deal out of 
the service of the plaintiff, after he had com- 
menced, and before he had finished a piece of 
work for him, and harbouring that person, by 
employing him in his, the defendant’s s€rvice, af- 
ter notice that he had quitted the plaintiff’s ser- 
v.ce, and left his work unfinished. The law of 
this case is clearly laid down in 6 Term Rep. 221, 
F by which itis stated, *‘ that an action will le for 
» receiving, or continuing in employment, the ser- 
B veatof another, after notice that he is that ser- 
Pyvent: that a person who contracts with another to 

do any piece of work for him, is the servant of 

that other, unul that work is finished, and there- 

foreno one elise has aright to employ him unul 
p such work is finished.’ The circumstances of 
B ts case were these: Deal, the labourer, had 
B worked for the plaintiff several years. In July 

last he had a piece of work on hand, and left his 
B Moser, when there were about eight days labour 
to finish it. He went to the defendant, 

Who hired him. The plaintiff sent to the defend- 
a letter, saying, I beg leave to acquaint 
peu, chat W. Deal, whom you have in your em- 
BP oyment as a potter, is engaged at my manufac- 
pry to work, which work he has left unfinished ; 
Bnd Ltrust, after this notice, that you, as a trades- 
pn, will not detain or harbour him; if you do, 
B shall he under the necessity of commencing an 
Isaac Perry.”’—The defendant 
ptold the bearer of the letter, that he, the defend- 
B40, had had nothing to'do in the jaw a great 
eye ; that he should like to have a touch at it; 
_ il Deal owed Mr. Parry any money, he would 
‘y 1." The messenger said, “* it was not the 
Bey that the plaintiff wanted, but the labour of 
4 vey who had left his service.”” The defendant 
Pued, ** You may tell Mr. Parry that I haye as 
to give to the lawyers as he has 
Bork of D ns kept Deal in his employment ; the 
Bished L plainuff’s factory was left un- 
3 or observed there was 
Borkman the defendant’s enticing the 
tie is Master, but there was enough 
Bent to abies alter notice, and that was suffi- 
“Pport this action. Verdict for plaintff 
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ES 
M‘Lealan Fred. 


He 
rr ‘nts of Plymouth ; the plaintiff a surgeon in 


i the defendant agent. who had 
action arge fortune from tre naval service. 
M for the Yee brought to recover a compensa- 
ld com Atay: severe injury of which a subject 
trait Mr. M‘Lealan had been denounced 
author of int accused the defendant of being 
denied the oe malignant libel; the defendant 
duced ; charge, but by the evidence to be 


Lire 


1 follow) ing anonymous letter had been 
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- Garrow stated the parties to be’ 


Would be clearly brought home to: 
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sent to the late chancellor of the exchequer in the 
beginning of the last year; 

** Hon. Sir, The purport of this letter is to warn 
you that there is in this place a very disaffected 
person to his king and country. He is very in- 
dustrious in sowing the seeds of sedition. He is a 
surgeon in the hospital at Plymouth. He takes 
every means of becoming acquainted with the 
«character and conduct of the officers, and excris 
himself to the utmost to defame them. He tells 
the men that they have as good a mght to com- 
mand as their superiors, and to be all equal, like 
their neighbours the French. He often hopes that 
Bonaparte will land. He is very cunning. His 
name is M‘Lealan. Many peopic know that what 
I say is true, but they are afraid to come forward. 
I myself find it necessary to conceal my name for 
the present. Ilook upon you as a person faithful 
to your king and country, and.having imparted 
this intelligence to you, | feel easy in the con- 
scicusness of having done my duty. 

The Rt Plymouth Dock.’? 
Vaimer Castile. 

Mr. Maw! proved that Mr. M‘Lealan was a sur- 
geon in the royal navy. Mr. Reynolds produced 
the original letter, which had been delivered to 
him by the lords of the admiralty. Mr. Langstaf€ 
stated, that he had often seen the defendant 
write, and he said he had no doubt whatever that 
it was his writing. He observed that several of the 
words were mis-spelt, and particularly that warn 
was wrote worn; but he knew that Mr, F. spelt 
very ill, and that he often wrote an o for an a. 
Mr. Ellis, a tailor, Mr. W. Kitto, a tenant of Mr. 
Field’s, and Mrs. Kitto, his wite, all deposed that 
they had often seen the defendant write, and 
firinly believed the letter to be his hand-writing. 
Mrs. K. said, that on Friday was eight days Mr, 
Field came to the house, and asked if her husband 
was going up to London to give evidence for 
M‘Lealan. He assured her that she had better 
prevent him, as M‘Lealan’s witnesses would not 
get back. He himself was innocent,. and he 
would have all of them convicted of perjury. He 
earnestly requested her not to let out of her hands 
any of the receipts he had given her husband for 


-rent.—Mr. Pittshould here have been called, but 


the following indorsement on the letterwas ad- 
mitted as sufficient evidence of- his having re- 
ceived it: 

“« I perfectly remember a short time>after my 
quitting office, of having received, among my 
post letters at Park Place, aletter to the. purport 
of the above. thought it of. consequence that it 
should be immediately communicated <o the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, and I sent that 
day, orthe day afier, to Mr. Nepean. 

W. Brrr.” 

Mr. Erskine allowed the malignity of the libel, 


‘but contended that Mr. Field had never wrote it. 


—He undertook to produce witnesses to con- 
tradict those that had been called in the most 
positive manner, and if adoubtcould possibly re- 
main, he was sure the jury would ‘incling to the 
defendaat, when he could have had no possible 


avy. He 


motive forso base anaction. 
James Wall said he was, licat. in the n 
was sure thatthe leer was not the defendanv’s 


writing. Hehad seen him, however, since 

1782, till Friday ast: ‘Mary Sharpe (wife of the 

patent razor-maker, Ludgate-hill) declared that it 
4C 2 
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had not the sLeohtest resemblance to the defendant’s { zinal, and the whole arrangement of the defendant’; 


hand, She had received orders from him, and 
would not have aci¢d upon this. W. Field, the 
defendant’s son, said he was a licut. in the navy : 
he allowed that the letter was like his father’s 
hand; stil it did not follow that it was his, as one 
day lately, at his agent’s, he had seen a letter with 
the superscripuon so like his, that he was going 
to open it as coming from his father, though it had 
a diflerent signature. From what he knew of Ing 
father, and had heard him say, he did not believe 
the letter had been wrote by ‘him. The inside 
was yery like his, ard, sf he had secn it lying on 
the table, he should have taken it forhis. There 
had heen some diitcrences between M‘Lealan and 
his father about the management of the poor 
house,—Lord Ellehborough observed, that if the 
plaintiff had been guilty of the practices imputed 
to him, no man could be more heincusly crimi- 
nal. He was charged with haying abused the 
-trust confided in him to poison the minds of the 
seamen, and, at atime of greatanxicty and dan- 
ger, of having leagued with the enemies of his 
country, The letter was al bel of enormous ma- 
Jignity, and the grand question tor the jury to try 
_was, whether the defendant was the writer of it? 
. The jury certainly ought to be more than usually 
Scrupulous in considering evidence of this kind. 
In general, witnesses were produced who swore 
that they had scen the act committed, and the 
proof here rested solely on the similarity of hand- 
writing. However, there was no doubt that this 
_might be sufficient both in law andin reason. The 
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book was different from that of the plaintiff. jp. 
decd, they were both taken from the book of 
Patterson’s roads. Lord Ellenborough was of opi. 
nion, that upon this issue the plaintiff had not 
made out his case, for that there was no evidence 
that the defendant’s book was a piratical publica. 
tion, or copy of the plaintiff’s book; and this, his 
Idp said, he was prepared to submit as his opinion 
to the jury. The plaintiffs counsel observed, 
that the main object of the action was, to protect 
Mr. Carey in his exclusive right of publication of 
his own book; and as this was deemed not to bea 
copy of it, that right remained enure, the plain- 
tff’s anxiety was at an end. Lord E. said, tha, 
certainly this cause did not touch the plaintif's 
right to the publication of his book ; wnat right re- 
mained in the same situation as it stood in before 
this action was brought. Plaintiff mon-suited. 
Waterhouse v. King. 

July 2.—This was a special casc, reserved for, 
the opinion of the court. The plaintiff was 2nd 
capt. of the ship Reliance, appointed on the ser-. 
vice for Botany Bay. The first officer of the ship 
Was capt. Hunter. The plaintiff was 2nd !n com- 


jury would therefore say, whether, upon the 
whole evidence, the charge had been established. 
dis ldp observed, that, if the jury were of that 
opinion, the only remaining question was the 
amount of the damages. The property of -the 
plainuff had been proved to be great, and, whether 
it was or not, they. were chiefly to consider the 
» Magnitude of the irgury the plaintiff bad sustained. 
He was at any rate entitled to an adequate com- 
.. pensation. He enjoved a respectable situation as 
surgeon to the hospital, from which he would have 
‘been ignominiously dismissed, had the I:bel pro- 
, duced the desired efiect. The object of the writer 
evidently was to consign him to poverty and in- 
.famy. Ifa man hadacmally betrayed his country 
uungst penl, what fate could have been too 
~ severe for him? Had this communication been well- 
foundéd, though anonymous, it would have been 
Jaudable ; butthe wnter should have been so sure 
_of the truth of what he asserted asto be able, when 
called upon, to-establish it to the satisfaction of a 
jury. He might have_reasons to jusufy him for 
_ withdrawing from public nouce fora time; but he 
should at all times have been ready to shew that 
he had proceeded ‘with caution; that his matives 
were pure, aud that his only object was the public 
good. Verdict fot plamtii—damages £.500. 
Carey v. Kearsley. 
. June 11.—This wes an action for copying and 


piwating the book of the plaintiffcalied “ Carey’s | 
Vtinerary,”? by a publication of the defendany 
Galled ** The Traveller’s Companion,” It ap- | 


. , peared in the course of examination of the two 
publications, that the defendant’s book contained 
.,.. Much of the nodtrer which belore was to be fonnd 
ether publicauen than the plaintiff’s book, 
vy, sad therefore was taken from it, but that not a 
Of it was. sclected in which the copy was not 


mand, and he was appointed to this office ot 2nd 
capt. or 2nd in command, by the lords of the cc- 
miraity. While this ship was at Plymouth, th 
Duich ficet there was detained by order ‘of pv, I 
and was afterwards condemned as prize, upon ti’ : 
breaking out of hostilities between this count; ; 
and Holland; and this ship, being part of admit 
King’s flect which Was at Plymouth when 
Durch fleet was detained, thie ship’s officers, &° 
{became entitled to their share of 
proportion stated by his 
‘tion; but it was contended that this plane, 
Waterhouse, being 2nd in command to another 0 2 
ficer, who was the capt. he could not be he'd a : 
acapt, of that sbip, inasmuch as that the 
‘thé admiralty had no power make this to 
iment of 2nd capt. without submitting 
‘to the approbation of his majesty in 
‘that fer want of that submission and 
tis appointment was void. Capt. na 
‘brought lis actioa for the recovery of ths ee ex 
money, which was tried at Westminster, | tio 
verdict was found for the plaintiff, 
| opinion of the court Upon this Case, Upon =” the 
struction of all the orders in council, tf 
‘tions, &c. made in this behalf from the se Hi 
down to that of 1786, when the sy A of we 
tlement had transports sent fo it, and ds of 
-which service this appointment, by the Cor 
: was 
admiralty, took place. This case and Mh in 
very ably, by Mr. Barton, for the plainti contended pla 
Gazely,. for the defendant. Tord of in | 


that the piaintifl was appointed by the 
admiralty as capt. who were duly r, ther 


he e: that he was 
the King for that purpos Viable al 
under 


the bodks: thathe was, and must De - 
capt. de facto, if not dejure : that he eher jn of 
it Would be enough for him to bE Cites net 
to become entitled to his share © 
this ease, under his majesty’S PTO". 
that therefore he was entitled At 
the court.—Mr. G. contended, t k of ond 
plainte® was on board in the 


‘accompanied by Substantive matter that was ori-- 
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ppointed by the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, yet, that as this appointment Was neyer 


cunrvtied to his majesty in council, nor had re- 
ceived the royal approbation, it was null and 


yo.d: and this was contended under the authority | 


of capt. Lumlcy’s case, W hen the contest Was be- 
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with the other distinctions that were incident to 
such station, and these he was to have, whether 


ing the plaintiff to be rightly appointed, and in a 
manncr sufficient to determine that he was capt. 
de facto, the next question was, whether he came 


tween him and capt. Sutton: that even by the 
plaintifl’s own confession, 1m this Casc, it ap- 
peared, that whatever rights he might have, as 


in under the proclamation for the distribution of 
prize-money? He was in the station of capt. and 


_as to his being 2nd capt. of a single ship, he did not 


commander, in the absence of capt. Hunter, he, see that the lords of the admiralty should not have 


had po authority, as capt. while capt. Hunter was 
on board; that then, he was a mere assistant ol 
Mr. Hunter. That whatever his stauon was, he 
was nota capt. of the ship in question. That, in 


power to make that appointment, if necessary, for 
ithe navy, as well as any other regulation. Mr. 
' Justice le Blanc thought the plainnff entitled to a 
| share of prize in this case, asa capt. in the situation 


short, on the ground that the lords of the admi-|in which hewas, being appointed to that situation, 


ralty had no power to make this increase to the 
estab. of the navy, Without the authonty of the 
crown; that, even if he was to be Cousidered as 
capt. in some sense of that titic, he did not come 
wihin the description of capt. that was enttled 
to a share as such of the prize-moncy, in this Case, 


Sunder the royal proclamation, &c. 


Mr. Justice Lawrence said, that, upon this oc- 
casion, WO questions arose: the first was, whe- 
tier or not the plaintiff's appointment was suffi- 
cient to the office of 2nd capt. of this ship, the 
Relance? The next was, supposing him to be 
so regularly appointed, whether, under the King’s 


proclamation, he was entitled to a share of the | 


pr.ze-money in this case? Upon the first of these 


| by virtue of a commission granted to him by the 
lords of the admiralty, and that he must always be 
entitled to all the privileges attached to that sta- 
tion, unless it could be shewn that the lords of the 
admiralty had exceeded their power in granting 
him that commission. This was a different case 
from that of capt. Lumicy, and the appo ntment 
must, upon the whole, be held to be valid. The 
next question was, whether the plainuff came un- 
der the rules laid down in his Majesty’s prociama- 
tion? Now he wasa capt. on board at the time of 
the capture, as the exigency of the service re- 
| quired, and therefore there Was no reason Why he 
should not have all the benefit of that situation. 
Judginecat for plaintiff. 


yuestions, as to the power of the lords of the ad- | 


mualy to make this appointment, the learned 
Judge observed, that the letters patent, under the 
great seal, specifying the powers of the lords of 
tac admuralty, were not before the court: but he 
unccrstood their power in general to be that of 
providing for the navy of this kingdom, for which 
Purpose it was necessary to equip ships, appoint 
othcers to command crews in action, &c. subject 
to the general direction of the crown: that their 
power was directive, and that of the crown direc- 
‘ory: that, im consequence of this power, the 
‘rds of the admiralty had appoin:ed the plaintiff 
second capt. or second in comimand, ef this ship, 
’sthey might do for that or any other ship in the 
navy, as might appear to them necessary for the 
exigency of the public service. The next ques- 
ton would be, whether he would be entitled un- 
cer the proclamation, to come in for his share of 
whe prize-money? It was argued, that the plain- 
tt had no command, but in the absence of capt. 
mat now, on looking at his commission, it 
Mic appear this argument was not founded. — It 
give the plaintiff the rank of 2nd capt. or 2nd 
and then it went on to stae, “ That, 
. the absence of the principal commander, the 
Sthee was to act as the sole commander. That, 
us presence of the first commander, he was to 
aa Gi to his direction,” so that, in his ab- 
to become the absolute commander 
cape, had : it appeared by his commission, that 
cana Hi; ad powers without reference to those of 
for the commissioners, in the Jan- 
of the commissidn, “gaid, “ We appo:nt you 
the Reliance, desire you to go on 
ind then. : 2od comm. of her accordingly ;”’ 
or the ap Hout Saying any thing of the presence 
of the first commander, the com- 
t describe the of the 2nd 
quited to who should be re- 
of y Capt, W. had also his nom-_ 
rants (9 obey him in the stile af a captain, 


COMMON PLEAS.—Furtade v. Rogers. 
July 2.—This was an action upon a policy of in- 
surance, dated the Ith of Oct. 1792, on a ship 
called the Patronelle, from Bayonne to Martinique, 
and at and from thencé to Bayonne, to recover a 
loss by capture, The cause was tricd before the 
lord Alvaniey, chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
at the sittings in Trinity term, 1801, when the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, subject to the 
opinion of the court, upon the following case: 
that the plaintiff was owner of the ship, which 
sailed upon the voyage, insured in Oct. 1792, and 
arrived at Martinique in Noy. following; remained 
there until March 1794, but her so remaining was 
justified by necessity, and war having broken out 
between this country and France---she was then, 
upon the capture of the island of Martinique, by 
the Brit. forces, taken by them as prize, with 40 
other French vessels. The plaintiif, at the time 
the policy was effected, and trom thence until the 
action was Commenced, was a French subject, re- 
sident at Bayonne, in France, which country was 
in amity with G. Brit. when the policy was ef- 
fected, and until the month of Feb, 1795, at which 
time hoktilities commenced between England and 
France. Mr. ser}. Bayley observed, that the ques 
tion in this cause for the decision of the court, was, 
whether the subject of the insurance, belonging 
to a person who was in amity with this kingdom, 
at the time the insurance was effected, and being 
afterwards, in consequence of.a breach of that 
amity, taken by one of the vessels of this country, 
whether such a plaintiff, had or had not a right to 
recover? He sliould first consider this casc on the 
authorities, because it seemed to him those autho- 
rities Were so. strong, that it was not necessary to 


rities were founded. He observed, that in these 


taken, tha: was meant to be taken in this case by 
‘his brother Best, but at had nof, in fact, been 
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capt. Hunter was on board or absent. Then, tak-° 


recur to the principle on which these authoe 


cases, the very same objection m.ght, have been. 
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taken. . But though the quést’6n was never raised, 
yetas it might laveoheen raised in titeése cases, 
and asthe parties never did raise€ it, an inference 
aros€é, Which he thought could not be got over, 
tuat the plaintiff was entitled torecover. He had 
muade use of those authorities for the purpose of 
siucwing that they constituted a serics ot decisions, 
fur a great Jength of time, by which he conceived 
that this country was, as it were, niedged, to fo- 
reigners, to perform such a contract as that which’ 
wus contained in this policy. His learned brother 
would probably argue, that if the court were to de- 
cide, that on such a policy the plainuff was enti- 
tled to recover, the consequence would be, that 
of taking out of the pockets of the Brit. under- 
Writers, the amount of this loss, which it was 
meant the enemy should susiatn, and that, in fact, 
the only loss sustained would be by one part of the 
King’s subjects, instead of the enemy. He ob- 
sérved that an alicn enemy could bring no action | 
during war, and it would be for the king, when 
he made peacc, to declare on what terms that 
peace should be made, and whether that an alen 
enemy should ever have a right of action vested 
in him, and whether the underwriters should pay 
this money. The king, if he chose, had a right to 
insist upon the payment of that money. The king, 
Upon inguisition found, would be entitled to the 
payment of that money. The king might either exert 
the right which his prerogative gave him, to insist 
on the payment of that money to him, or he might 
dispense with that right in favour of some of his 
subjects; and it was only by the licence of the 
crown, or the neghgence of the crown, that the 
alen enemy could atterwards insist on his right of 
action. No loss, therefore, was thrown on any 
subject of this country during the war, except it 
was by the interventionof the king. The ground, 
therefore, on which be humbly submitted he Was 
entitled to the fadgment of the court, was this, 
that theve had been a long series of authorities 
during wich this question had repeatedly oc- 
eurred, but bad never been raised in any one of 
these cases; and this furnished a strong argument 
im his favour, unless his learned brother could pro- 
duce some actual decision, winch excluded the 
plainuff trom recover ng. No case had been de- 
Cided saying that pohey of on enemy’s 
froperty during tire war was iegal. ir. serjcant 
Best, on bethalr of the underwriters, said, he was 
to address the court in support ef the objection, 
which he had the honour to take before his Idp 
a the trial, His learned brothet had thought it 
necessary to Cite a vast numbet of cases: but One 
observation, he thought, Would dispose of all 
those cases, In no one of them was this point 
ever taken. It was impossible, therefore, that 
these cases could be considered as any authorities 
on this poux, when the poimt did not come under 
discussion before the court. Tt was also material 
to observe, that at the time these cases came un- 
der discussion, 1: was understood that the property 
af enemies could be insured fagrante bello. The 
question Was, whether an insurance effected ah- 
tecedent to the commencement of war, could be 
legal, whien that property was afterwards taken by 
the force of this country? He conceived the case 
must depend ciuirely upon principic; for, after 
jJooking mto all the books, he had not been able 
t find one ¢ase in which the point in question 
had been décided. But he conceived that on prin- 
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the plaintiff could recover in this action. He 
trusted that what he was about to state was not 
only applicable to the law of insurance, but to 
be considered as a general principle of law—iz 
was this—“ that whatever was against the gencral 
interests of any state, was against the law of that 
state.’”” It Was a general principle of the law of 
England, that whenever it was shewn that the 
eniorcing of a Contract would be against the ge. 
-neral interests of the community, there the court 
was vested with a general power to declare tha 
that contract should not be carried into execution, 
Suppose a contract to be entered into, the enforc. 
ing of which would be contrary to the morals of 
the country? There was no particular law which 
said, that contract should not be carried into exe. 
cution; but their lordships were declared by the 
law of the Country, to be the guardians of the 
morals of the country ; and therefore, on that prin- 
ciple, the court would not allow any contract to 
be enforced which was against the principics of», 
morality. In the same manner the court would 
not allow any contract to be carried into effect 
which had a tendency to injure the revenue of 
the country. So, in various instances of betis or 
wagers, which had a tendency to bring into dis- 
Cussion things that were unfit to be discussed in 
public courts of justice; so the court would not 
enforce any contract which militated against any 
civil estab. us against marriage-- or that affected 
the trade of the country, or that would tend to 
the breach of any law of the country. There was 
no law that said these contracts should noi be ca- 
forced ; but the same general principle which rc- 
quired that the court, in all these cases, in which 
they should be satisfied that the carrying the cou 
tract into execution would be injurious to the 10- 
terests of the public—would induce them to s2y, 
that this contract should not be carried into cifec:. 
He Would submit that the law had gone further 
on thé subject—it had not only said, that no con 
tfact should be enforced which was detrimental 
to the public intcrests, but the law would notdl- 
low a mah to place himself in any situauon 10 
which his interest, as a subject, should be at va 
riance with the interests of the country. ye 
appeared to be the strongest reason in suppor ® 
the-doctrine he Was contending for. He admute 
that the contract was good as to all the risks that 
fell within it, but that this was not one of those 
risks—it was good for every purpose consistent 
with the law, but it could not be extended be- 
yond the law. He could shew, on the authoriy 
of those cases he had cited, that this conuact 
a tendency to place a man’s interest in pagan A 
position to the interests of the state, and to ma™” 
him a bad subject; on the same principle 
which these cases had been decided, the oa 
would hold that the plaintiff could not reco’ 4 
He observed, that the great object of insurap 
was to enable the subjects of this country (0 ¢ ee 
on commerce to a greater extent than It et 
sible they could if the risks of it were cast WO" 
on themselvés, instedd of being divided 
the underwriters. The of insuranc™ 
to’ encourage Commerce ; the object of wa and, 
to destroy the Commerce of another country, 
therefore, the effect of insuring encmics pees 
must be to encourage them to engage 19 SP" 
ynto 
tions and enterprizes to bring propery.” to ase 
country, to increasé their 
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though the object of war was to destroy them. 
When it was to be considered, that war in modern 
times was carried on chiefly by the finances of a 
state, and that money was the sinew of war, it 
was impossible for any man not to sce, that this 
policy of assurance was In direct oppesition to the 
hest and most important interests of the country. 
Mr. ser}. Bayley replied ;—after which, such was 
thought the importance of the case, that it was 
arreed to turn it into @ special verdict, in order 
that it may receive the most solemn decision 
possible. 
Kino’s BENCH. 


Clonfeld Assignee of Michael Fisher, a Bankrupt, 
v. Edwards. 

July 19.—This was an action brought by the 

S assignees of a bankrupt, to recover a bill of ex- 
F change, and several articles of goods, the value of 
winch was 12°/—Mr. Garrow stated that this was 
an extraordinary case, even in these extraordinary 
mes. Fisher, the bankrupt, whose assignee the 
© plantiff was, had the misfortune to be concerned 
with the defendant, Mr. Edwards, who is a jewel- 


® icr in London, and discounted bills for Fisher, the 


F terms of which were, half in money, and half in 
® )cwelry goods, and then Mr. E. bought them back 
® “32n of him, at a slight loss, that was to say, at 
F the loss, in some cases, of two shillings per ounce, 
f 2nd in others, six shillings per ounce. This ended, 
F *s all these things must end, in the bankruptcy 
pend absolute ruin of the party borrowing the 
money: the time at which that ruin should take 

pice, and be made public, depended, in a great 

measure, on the usurer. Mr. E. knew the manner 
F. which Mr. Fisher was going on; knew he must 
p Son be declared a bankrupt; and, in contempla- 
p tion of that bankruptcy, Mr. E. went tothe house 
p°' Fisher, and took away these goods, in order 
help himself to what was due to him. He 
Possessed himself also of the bill of exchange in 
p{%estion, and upon application to him, on behalf 
)°! the creditor, to deliver these things up, he re- 
goed, and this action was brought upon that re- 
-. for the purpose of bringing this property to 
of the Creditors.—It appeared, that the 
ick ant had taken pdssession of these goods in 
knowing that Fisher had committed 
> he haying frequently con- 
from his creditors, delaying their 
awe “ and as to the bill of exehange, it ap- 
evidence of the bankrupt, Fisher, 
% elas lat part of the consideration of the bill 
a discount partly in cash, and 
4 nde = ore which he charged at 11s per 
was the credit price of that article 
That Par? the ready money price being only 
Bscountin ana had been long in the habit of 
ils with Edwards, and generally took 
Be one ind at part in jewelry, about half of 
Barked she's of the other. Sometimes he 
ar Jewelry articles in the way of his 
Pd that mo hale was obliged to sell the gold, 
whiets # y tothe defendant, E. himself, and 
Non isher lost 6s, per ounce, &¢,— Lord 
that if there was any usury in 
Case, it tainted the whole of the 

it referred. Such was the 
if to this bill of exchange, 
Pods, ang chistea this bill, E. gave part in 
Rad of atzed for such goods the credit, in- 
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discounting; for discount, in its nature, was 
ready money, lent at the rate or price of five per’ 
cent, but here was discount; and, instead of 
goods of the same value as ready money, goods: 
were given of only the proportion of nine to 
eleven of ready money, and that was clearly’ 
usury. As to the goods taken by thé defendant’ 
in contemplation of bankruptcy, they must like-" 
wise be brought to the use of the creditors. The’ 
consequence of which must be, that the bill of 
exchange must be delivered up; and-as to the’ 
goods, a verdict should be given for their value,” 
since the assignee could not take them to be used’ 
in trade.—Verdict for plaintiff; damages 122/. the’ 
defendant undertaking to deliver up the bill of 
exchange. 
Blake v. the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. 

July 21.—This was an action against the bank of 
England, on one of their promissory notes for 
10004 which they refused to pay, onthe sround 
that it was a note which had been lost, and the 
value of which tuey had already paid, being in- 
demnified by the assignees of the bankrupt, who 
either lost the note, or with a fraudulent intent 
pretended to have fost it.—Mr. Park observed, 
that this was a cause of the utmost importance 
to the public, as it would determine the degree of 
credit and confidence they should give to a note, 
Which they knew to be a bank of England note. 
His client was a silversmith, in very respectable 
and extensive business, who resided in Castle- 
street, Leicester-ficlds. He had taken the note. 
in the course of his trade, for full and valuable 
consideration, and was not bound to enquire inte 
the history. of the note, or through what hands it 
had passed. Nothing, he contended, could be 
more ruinous to the commerce of the country, ar 
to the true interests of the bank itselt, than that 
so formidable an obstacle should be thrown in the 
way of the free circulation of bank-notes, as to 
require that every trader, who received a bank- 
note in the course of his business, should cxa- 
mine, through what hands a note, which is offered 
to him as cash, has passed, before it was pre- 
sented to him as a payment. The learned counsel] 
then cited’ several cases which had been deter- 
mined before lord Mansfield and lord Kenyon, 
confirming the principle he then laid down. Upoa 


these grounds, which he considered the settled . 


law of the land, he had to sustain the character as 
well as the claim of the plaintiff. The circum, 
stances of the transactions were as follows :—On 
the 5th of April last, the plaintiff received a letter 
by the post, having the Bath post mark on it, 
which letter was signed ‘* R. Dallow,” in which 
the writer described himself as a person who cx- 
pected a large sum of money from an uncle in 
order to sect him up in the business of silversmith 
at Bath; he therelore desired the plaintiff to send 
him an account of the prices he would charge for 
an assortment of guods, specified in the letter, at 
the saine time mention'ng, that as he should pa 

ready money, he would expect to be charged a 

the lowest price. In consequence of this letter, 
the plaintiff sent down al st of prices he charged 
for the articles therein specified. Another letter 
came by Teturn of the post, giving a positive order 
for the goods to the amount of 8004 and des Tuy 

that they might be got ready as soon as passibi. 


On the 21st of Apmil, the person who stilcd 


Feady money price, that was usury in self“ Dallow’ called upon the plaintill, aid 
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asked for so much of the goods as were ready for 
delivery pursyant to his order; te plaint:ff accord- 
ingly delivered him goods to the amount of 545/. 
10s.; he also delivered in cash, bank-notes and 
checks upon bankers, the difference between the 
value of the goods so furnished, and the amount 
of the hank-note for £1000. Dallow went off 
the night he had so received the goods and cash, 
and -has not since been heard of. The plaintff, 
considered himself entitled to recover against tle 
bank for the amount of their note, which he had 
so received in the course of his business for 2 full 
consideration.—The note was admitted to be a 
note of the bank of England.—E. Medlicott, clerk 
to the plaintiff, proved the receipt of those letters 
by the post; the execution of the order in conse- 
quence of them; and the delivery of the goods, 
and of the difference between their value and the 
note of £1000. He added, that Dallow was ar 
utter stranger to them; that the payment. was 
made, and the goods delivered, about nine o’clock 
onthe night of the 22d of April last; that nei- 
ther he nor Mr. Blake had any suspicions af the 
note not having been honestly obtained by Dal- 
low: and that the only observation they made to 
him upon it was, that it was avery old note; to 
Which he answered ‘If my unele had lived, it 
syould not have seen the light for a considerable 
time longer.””, The next day he took the note to 
the bank, in order to have it changed for smaller 
notes; but they refused paying it on the grounds 
before mentioned.—J. Blake, the son of the plain- 
tiff, C. Pepper, his apprentice, and W. Figs, his 
shopman, confirmed te testimony ot Medilicott, 
as to the delivery of the goods and consideration 
for this note. One of his workmen also proved 
the execution of the order; and the clerk of the 
refiner from whom he bougi: his silver proved that 
at that time he had bought an unusual quantity of 
silver.—A clerk of Mr, Drummond's proved the 
payment of one of the checks which had heen 
iven to this person of the name of ** Dallow."— 
he letters of Dallow, and the ‘entries made by 
the plaintiff's clerk, were also read in evidence 
for the plaintif.—Mf. Erskine, on the part of the 
defendants, observed, that it was not the bank, 
but those gents. to whom the bank had already 
aid the full amount of this note (as a lost note), 
were the real defendants in this action; that 

this action must be judged by the peculiar circum- 
stances attending it. Was it not suspicious that so 
lareze an order should have been at once executed 
an utter stranger? That an old note to the 
amount of £1 should be taken without the 
least inquiry from a total stranger? If the jury 
could not conceive a tradesman of common pru- 
dence and discretion to act in this manner in the 
ordi course of his business, they must su e 
the, be had not taken this bill Side the 
course of business, and must have known, or at 
Jeast strongly suspected, that the person who of- 
fered it in payment, had not come fairly by it. In 
uch case they must find their verdict for the de- 
Feast Ms. Kay, solicitor to the bank, ved 
that in a conversation he had with the plaintiff a 
few days after the bill had been presented and re- 
used payment at the bank, the plaintiff positively 
Fefused to take any trouble in tracing out this per- 
son calling himself “* Dallow,” unless the bank 
‘would pay hig expenct's.——Mr. A, Newland 
that it was a very uncommon ‘circum- 
ce to have a note of £1000. which was nine 
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years old, presented to the bank for payment; he 


szid that notes which were more than a year old 
always underwent.a particular examinstion at 
bank before they were paid. .An old gazette wa 
also produced, which contained an advertisemen, 
of this note as being lost.—Lord Ellenborourh 
summed up the evidence, and pointed out every 
hunute circumstance that could direct the jury to 
torm a right judgment on the fact, whether the 
plana? had conducted himself with such can. 
mon prudence and discretion, as to deserve to be 
considered a buna fide bolder of the note in ques. 
tion. If he either knew or suspected that :he 
bill was not iairly obtained, ot if such strong 
grounds of suspicion presented themselves as that 
any inan of common caution could not avoid sus- 
pecting it, im such case,. this strong suspicwa 
would have an effect like a formal notice to pre- 
vent his being considered a bona fide holder of the 
note, even though he migit have given cons.derz- 
tion for it. Whether this transaction was or was, 
not, under such circumstances of suspicion, it 
was the province of the jury to decide.—The jury 
found for the plaintiff—Damages £ 1000. 
Antonio v. Critice. {duly 25.) Mr. Erskine 
stated, that this was an action by the plainutf, a 
Dalmatian, and subject of the emperor of Ger: 
many, against Theodore Critico, the defendao:, 
who was asubject of the Sublime Porte, and the 
jury would find by the evidence, as complet: 3 
Turk as ever existed; for he had got his clien’s 
money. to a large amount, and now had gone % 
goal, and held his creditor at arm’s length. Toe 
circumstances which gave rise to this cause wes 
as follows :—The plaintiff had lent the defendast 
money, with which he had bought a ship. Te 
plaintiff also freighted that ship from Tueste © 
Guadaloupe, and had provided also a freight & 
Guadaloupe back again to Trieste. Critico pet: 
formed the voyage, and took in the lading, 4¢ 


sated 
was on his return home, when he was intercepice } 
by the Brit. ship, the Lapwing, and carned 1ntg =) 
St. Kitt’s, where the ship and cargo were (0% the 


demned as enemy’s property, From that senteny 3 
he appealed, and the appeal was heard belore 
lords of the council, in tiis country, and the.sete 
tence of the admiralty court was, reverse: * 
consequence of this reversal, the capio's bar: 
obliged to make restitution; but, as te 
were sold, they could not be restored, except : 
value. He accordingly had received 
agents here, the sum of £4163. which sm” 
was bound to account for to the ownet 
carro, the. present plaintiff; he 
nestly refused to pay it over, but rather ine the 
waste it in a jail. The action had been bes i 
court on a former occasions when,the 
up was, that he was entitled to retain,4 advo 
as a part of the cargo was his own pins © Ai 
ture, and that the ship was totally bis, 
they could not then’ give distinct 
the gross sum ought to be, proporanr ould 20 
was of opinion that the form, ot 
be sustained, but that the plainuft 
suited. They now, however, could ch waste 
certain, by his own affidavit, how, a chat» 
share of the cargo; and having» prove’ 
residue must of course be, the pre 
plaintiff.—The affidavit alluded to.of Ch 


accordingly put in and-read, in refer 


a paft, as his private adventure PR: 
to the bill of sales; from. the 
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0! th she found might suffer from 
*nand unaccountabie.a desertion as she 
own. from the man who had publicly 
gence ‘ed himself her dover, and courted her for 
his dae’ and yet quitted her the day before 
could dn Was appointed for their marriage. The 
be action was also himself in an 
the in life; he had been an hostler 
big of Knaresborough when first he be- 
at town ip, but is now an in 
mone th nd worth 6001. by his own confession. 
Critic, letters she had received from him 
in th om T love more than life. Tam as 
cou as if L was at the hour of my death, 
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c Kitt’s, it appeared, that it was the cargo only, 
whch that accounted for, and that the private 
adventure and value of the ship were not account- 
ed for there, Consequently that the whole re- 
ceived under that, was the proceeds of the cargo 
of the plaintiff. The agent of the hous of Be- 
F nucci and Co. at Trieste, proved that Critico had 
S ako received £872. from them, on account of the 
pluntif, while be remained bere prosecuting his 
clam before the privy council.—-The agent of the 
prize arent also proved, that'he had pad Critico 
£25993, 17s, Sd. pursuant to the sentence of the 
Jords reversing the judgment of the court of admi- 
reltv; these two sums made an amount of £4165. 
17s. Sd. with which the defendant stood charged. 
—Mr. Parke, for the defendant, made a very able 
speech, in which he represented him as an Asiatic, 
totally unacquainted with our manners ; that he 
fel: he had a claim to a part of this property, and 
not knowing how here to prosecute his claim, he 
SP yclused to give up what he had received until it 
F was adjusted, With respect to his going to prison, 
the plaintiff had arrested him for £4000. and, as 
atotal stranger here, he knew not where to find 
F bail, and therefore of necessity was obliged to go 
to prison. Mr. Parke then commented on several 
® parts of Mr. Erskine’s speech, and observed that 
Pthere was no proof that his ship was purchased 
B wrh the moncy of the plaintiff; on the contrary, 
Ft appeared on the face of the admiralty procecd- 
B ings, that he was sole owner. He then claimed 
Bfreaght, agency for three years in recovering the 
P ship and cargo, and law expences, to be deducted 
byhischent from the gross sam which he had 
received.—As Critico made the claim on behalf of 
bimsel!, as well as his owner, his allowances for 
law expences, &c. were calculated upon 
¢ deduction according to the amountof his interest. 
p—-Verdict tor plaintiff for £3200. 


Youx Asstzes.—Brench of Promise of Marriage. 
p—torey v. Eagle —Mr. Serjeant Heywood stated 
ete case of the plaintiff; he observed, that of all 
] © wounds which ¢an be given to the feelings of 
= individual, the one which is perhaps the most 

he felt, is that injury for which his client 
ow sought for compensation. She was, it was 
~~ m a very humble situation in life,’ a maid- | 
Mr. Stockdale of Knaresborough ; but 
of the humblest individual are not 
aie ¥ and barbarously to be outraged, nor so- 
Sicghaarenn to be broken, without giving that 
wa rightto appeal to a jury fur acompen- 
pon adequate to the injury sustained. It was 
merely to recover damages that his client 


We the present action, but also to vindicate 
Character, which 
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Vou. my Creator, But what nonsense is. 
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it to talk at present of either death ormy Creator, 
when | am addressing myselt 1o you, who are 
the cenwre of all my Wishes? Ali that I have is 
yours, and all ubat 1 ask heaven to granc is, that 


may see the happy day when I may call you~ 


mine. Iam your humble servant, and most sin- 
cere lover, Rebert 

The plaintiff, who was at first averse to his 
suit, certainly had consented to it at last; the 
day of marriage had been fixed, and preparations 
made for it, when the defendant suddenly, and 
Without reason, changed his mind, marned a 
girl then resident at Harrowgate, and has now set 
up an inn at Knaresborough.—Ellen Sly was the 
principal witness forthe plaintiff. She had known 
her for the last two years. The witness washed 
for Mr. Stockdale during the whole of that ume; 
and almost every washing-day she had seen the 
defendant by the side of the plaintiffs tub, paying 
his addressesto her He appeared to be sincerely 
in love with her, and often talked of marriage, 
but at length told her*of his taking the house, and 
consulted her about the furniture and provisions he 
was to lay in, and whether it was besi (eo ge: corn 
or flour. At that time the marriage scemed very 
near, when he told the witness that he was ina 
very distressing situation; there was a d—d girl at 
Harrowgate to whom he had promised marriage 
before two witnesses, and who vowed she would 
prosecute him uf he did not Keep his promises 
He accord ngly went to Harrowgate, and on his 
return told wie witness he had settled with that 
girl, and asked if Mary (the plaintiff) would 
marry him the next day. The witness bid him 
ask Mary ;—he accordingly did so; and the plain- 
tiff that day gave her mistress warn-ng, and gave 
the witness a gown, petticoat, and pair of stock- 
ings, to be washed against the next day, and 
made some other little preparations for her ap- 
proaching nuptials. Before the next day came, 
the detendant disappeared, and in a day or two 
after married the Harrowgate girl. About 2 forte 
night ater he paid a visit to the witness, with 
whom the plainuff was then situng; the plaintiff 
told ‘him, ‘* She would be glad to wish him joy, 
but his bad behaviour would pot allow her.’”’ The 
defendant said, ‘‘ he was very sorry, and would 
make her any compensation in his poweér.”’ Mrs, 
Sly said, he ought to give her thirty guineas: he 
replied, ‘* She will never take that.” Mary then 
burst out a crying, and left the house; the de- 
fendant tollowed and overtook her, and the next 
day told the witness she had cried a great deal, 
and he was extremncly sorry for her.—-Ope Piercy, 
aservant of Mr. Stockdale’s, proved that the de- 
fendant had applied to him to procure a licence, 
and that the plaintiff had made pxeparations for 
the marriage; and, in particular, had borrowed 
linen and other things from him,—On his cross- 
@xainination, he was asked why those things were 
borrowed only? he answered, because the mare 
riage bore a very naumplush kind of appearance. 
Being requesed to explain the meaning of the 
word numplush, he said the defendant did not 
know his own mind, and therefore it was a doubt 
wheiher the marriage would take place or not, 
Mr, Park said, that although thig little ale-house 
which the defendant had tak¢n at Knaresborough, 
was, for the purposes of this cause, swelled into 
a great‘inn, and it was attempted to insinuate, 
that the defendant was, a man of property ; yet, 
in truth and in fact, he was a poor man now, 
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had been humble hostler wiiecn first he paid 
hisdevouons at the shrneé of bis adoration, the 
teash-tub of the plaintiff in this action: his client 
was a most unfortunate poor devil, and ic trusted 
the jury would not, by giving licavy damages in 
this silly case, #mmure him im 2@ ja:l for the rest 
of his days... For two Jong years his client had 
paid his addresses, and offered his sincere love, 
at the plaintiff's wash-tub; all that while the 
scornful Jady of the suds refused his suit, and 
treated him wth ineffable contempt; at length, 
wearied of her scorn, ina moment of despair and 
vexation, he talked of love and marriage to the 
Harrowgate cit], and, unfortunately for him, be- 
fore two witnesses: inthe mean time, the scorn- 
ful beauty who brought the present action, hear- 
ing that he was going to take a house, and had 
some money, slice immediately relaxed from her 
wonied cruelty, and consented to be his bride.— 
What was his poor chent to do in such a dilemma? 
On the one hand, there was a most unexpected 
consent from the scorntul aymph of the sds, who 
exclusively possessed his heart, and on the other, 
that d liarrozgate gil, as he had called her, 
with her two witnesses, threaienins him with 
prosecution and a jail if he did not marry ber. 
Was ever man (to use the exprcss'on of the wit- 
ness) in such a mwnplush? Indeed, if the jury 
were to give much encouragement to these .ac- 
tions, every maid-servant in England would be 
bringing her action; for all of them have had, no 
doubt, in their turn, nonsense talked to them by 
idie fellows about love and marrage, and in the 
presence of some Ars. Sly.—Lord Ellenboroush 
said, that it had been clearly proved that the de- 
tendant had, both by his conduct, and by his ex- 
press promise, raised expectations which he had 
defrauded, and hopes which he had deceived: 
the jury were, therefore, bound to sive compen- 
sation im damages for the injury so received from 
the defendant by the plaintif{i—The jury, after a 
few minutes consideration, found for the plaintiff 
—30/. damages. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 

Before Lord Alvantiy and a Special Jury. (Breach 
of Promise of Marnage.) Hand v. Aistea.—Mr. 
serj. Cockel stated, that his client was a young | 
lady who sought redress for onc of the most cruel | 
injuries that could be offered to her sex. She re- 
sided at Harbro’ with her brother, a respectable 
tradesman in that town. The defendant was put 
apprentice to Mr. Hand, and in the course of some 
vears a mutual affection sprung up between him | 
and Miss Hand. An ecclerrcisse nemt at last took 
place, and the lovers vowed eternal constancy. 
The term of the defendant’s apprenticeship was 
now nearly expired, and he resolved to try his for- 
tune 2n. London. After a tender parting he ac- 
cordingly set out. Miss Hand was much depressed, 
and her fears of the dissipation of the metropolis 
proved to have been prophetic. For some ‘time, 
however, he remained truesohis promises. He wrote 
her affectionate ‘letters, and having seen her once 
intown, hetestified all the fondness for her which 
had formerly marked his passion when at its height. 
Kut when beotight to have led her to the altar he 
forgot bis plighted troth, and dtew back from his 
saced engagements. ‘She was thus disappointed in 
Let views of fature happiness, and held up <0 the 
ridicule ‘of ali her acquaintance. The learned ser- 
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jean, added many other particulars, and described ) 
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in the most glowing terms the ill usage which Mis 4 
Hand had received. The evidence consisted chiefly 
of the ltters which the defendant had Wrote from : 
London to his mistress at Harbro’. These occa. . 
stoned infinite merriment. Jn the first place, they 
dislosed the fact that Mr. Kisien was a jouracynar : 
tullow-chandler, In painting the ardour of his a. 
tachment, he likewise borrowed many terms from ‘ 
his art. Although it appeared that he was not ale 4 
wavs in a mellimgz mood, he talks of his soul being i 
dssolved, of being dipped in wretchedness; of hs Fy. 
heart being cast ix a delicate mould, of the store of Pt 
happiness which he conceived was awa ting bhim;o te: 
his love burning clear; of his liver be Ing Consumed 
like the wick of a candle ; of his fears lest ber pas. Pe: 
sion died away like the flame in the socket of @ can- ,: 
di-stick, &c. &c. There was one passage which al. ds 
forded peculiar amuscment, as it reminded every one th 
of the stile of a noble marquis, who, alter panting pe 
the ardour of his passion, stops suddenly shor w 
descant upon the price of wheat in Reading mate ie 
ket. ‘* My love (says Mr. Kisten), my angel, my HR, 
Hawn, when shall we be joined together, and wz Beg 
‘dike war and spermaceti? By the bye, I have bad Pt | 
news for your brother. Tallow is as high as ever, By: 
and at present there is a prospect of its rising higha By. 
still. As such, he cannot do better than buy any Bes: 
that comes in bis way:’? From an able cross-cx- Br, 
mination, it came out that this discensolate » 
37 years of aze, and the fickle swain might aimos:be By 
her son.—Mr. serj. Best addressed the Jury in beb.: Ben, 
of the defendant with hs usual acumen and patios, ic 
He allowed that the young man had acted veiy 


discreetly, but strenuously contended that the piait- 
iff had no reason to complain, He thought ¢ We 
necessary to call any witnesses, as it alrcacy 
peared tuat the match was quite disproportionate, 
and that if it had taken place, it cvuld have ” 
duced nothing but misery.—Lord Alvanley observes 
to the jury, that though cases of this kind inset 
ten very serious, yet thatthe present could scape 
be considered of such a complexion. From. ui 
rupture that took place, Miss Hand could ete 
be: supposed to have been deprived ot much lap 
piness. Where the ages of the partics were #0 Ut 
equal, and where there had been no 
rents, lutkecould be expected but discord 
sery. However, the lady had met with 4 eet 
pointment, and was certainly entitled $0 ah 
compensation. Verdict tor plainutt- 
£.100, 


wen 


ORS 
HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY, DOC? 


COMMONS. 
Captors of the Carolina Pianier V- Bell, of ay? 
sy, andothers. (Aug. 7. —Yesterday whea 
admiralty was held in Doctors’ ee 
the abore long pending cause came 00 
argued It appeared that, at the 
of the late war, the ship Carolina Paes : 
400 tons burthen, laden with @ VOY 
cargo of claret wines, brandies, 
bound to Hamburgh, butreally tor 
taken in the English Channel by ¢ Mr. Ja 
Molly, cutter privateer, the property t also 
Sheriff, mercht, and carried in to Mr. 
peared that the cargo was consigne casks pew 


who resided at Guerasey, some 

the ship and cargo, at, Gpernse} j 
capt. and prize-masier, and disposse> 
the ship's papers ; that the capt 
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Ben 

hich Miss ead bound himself in a heavy penalty not to pro- 


ted chiefly evd to adiud cation. The owner, at this ume be- 
rrotc from n england, as soon as he was enabled, pracest- 
1€SE OCCA. acainst the illezal proceedings of all the partics ; 
lace, they Br derence of wuich Mr, Bell has contended these 


journ © 

of his at. Bmount for the value of this cargo, by order of the 
terms trom cour, exhibited his, aud 16 or 17 other affidavits 
Vas ale principal wine-merchants in London, to whom 
soul being Ai; Bell had re-sliipped the greater part of these 
CSS; Ol his Drs. Lawrence and Arnold appeared on 
he store of of Mr. Bell and the merchants; and con- 
ing bim;of gended, that as these gents. had sworn they had no 


consumed of any proceedings being had in the 


St Ler pas- forr: on these wines, and having received them 
el of @ cane fot) their general stock, and disposed of them in- 
Winch al: nately, and also declaring, on the.r oaths, 
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they could not ascertain their value at this distant 
perod of time, and render an account of their 
Brocecds, they ought to be dismissed the court, 
Beeyecally Mr. Bell, who had already paid his share 
oath. Sir J. Nicholland Dr. Swabey appear- 
mec on behalf of the captors, and conjured the court 
me pronounce its solemn judgment; and allowing 
Bee capt. of the privateer’s conduct to have been 
reprehensible in surrendering: the and 
meatvo io Mr. Bell, after being sent into Guernsey as 
ep'z:, the owners of the privateer were entitled to 
Be provection of the court from the effects of such 
me proceeding; in short, the captors had experi- 
sufficient punishment from the capt.’s mis- 
meencuct, by a combinat.on of oppress:ve circum- 
meeices that had borne severely hard on them, on 
mecuntot this long and expensive litigation, The 
ee could not but perceive, from the very nature 
‘ec affidavits, that the parties were still trifling 
it, and that they were framed in a very cauti- 
mes. da: questionable shape. The court, most 
nly, had long ago recommended the parties to 
ind ely le adjuscment of the business, by arbitra. 
ould scarey BAMen of cqunsel and merchants; to this recom- 
From the captors had bowed implicit obedi- 
ould scarce) in every honourable way, butto no effect: 
much hap was therefore called on in justice to decide 
5 were 80 UR this very extraordinary case, on the face of 
it plainly appeared a trade was carrying on 
e the encmy from Bourdeaux to Guernsey, 
eT neutral colours, and must of Course render 
ky. In question Lable to confiscation. After 
Be? “icse, and many other arguments, in a clear 
_— of view, the learned judge, Sir W. Scott, 
usual ability, commented on the different 


pocToss e idence before the court, and prefaced it by se- 

ensuring the conduct of the capt. of the 
ell, of 2 Ser, aiter taking possession of this ship and 
ay a prize, by consentyng to arelease, a power 
ould hot exercise when within the jurisdiction 
As to the affidavits before the 
eee = he was totally at a loss to imagine on what 
mer, ? shat murids the parties had not been able to render an 
very the proceeds equally with Mr. Bell, who 
ne Moe these wines to them; he, no doubt, 
Wists materially assisted them, had they ap- 
the if not, the court cannot but suppose 
ie “ico Sc merchants keep an account of such ship- 
at wis. Boh be. whic. by reference, memory may at all 
4 The learned judge con- 
commenting on the tenor and 
of the affidavits; and no neutral claimant 
Condemned the whole cargo, subject 
Of the reyistry of mercliahts, and or- 


vears. He, however, being called on to the | 
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consent to a release of the ship and cargo, dered monitions to be issued against those in 


Guernsey, who had acted ia Contempt of a former 
order yi court. 


OLD BAILEY, ADMIRALTY SESSIONS, 

Tursdey, Oct, 20.—Brog Adoenture—Wm, Cod- 
ling, John Read, John Easterby, and Wm. M‘Far- 
lane, were indicted for wilbully and felomously 
destroying the big Adventure, bound from London 
to the Mediterranean, off Br ghthelmstone, on the. 
coast of Sussex, on the 8th day of August last. 
There were a variety of Counts, charging this of- 
fence on Codling, as the captain of the vessel, 
Read, as supercargo. and M‘rarlane and Easterby, 
as owners ol the vessel, with intention to defraud 


, certain underwriters, named in the indictment, of 


£.700, tor wWhoch the cargo had been insured by 
them.—Mr. Marryatt opened the proccedings, and 
Mr. Garrow addressed the jury. He observed, 
that the indictment charzed Codling and Read 
with being the acting pr.ncipals in the destruction 
of the vessel, and M*‘Farlane and Easterby with 
procuring them to do so. This was an offence 
made capital in law, and when the jury reflected 
that im it was involved the life or death of four of 
their fellow creatures, they must consider it, in 
that point of view, as a case of very great impor, 


tance. It was also of infinite importance to the . 
community at large, inasmuch as it involved the 


vital interest of this great commercial country. The 


policy of our laws not only allowed, but protected , 


the insurance of property, by which these rsks 
and losses, which might be too heavy for indivi 


duals, were dstributed amongst many, and thus, 


came with less pressure in cases of mishap. In 


England alone, where commerce had arr.ved at- 


so astonishing a degree of cminence, was it, that 
a certain, though a comparatively small, number 


of persons carried an the business of insuring from” 
risk, not only our commerce, but also that of. 


ioreign countries; but there would be an end 


of those beneficial institutions, if frauds and’ 


crimes, of the nature they would now have to 
decide upon, were not fully guarded against, and 
very severcly punished, Ali that was further re- 
quired of him was to explain the nature of the 
case, and make it intellgible; to describe the 
sort of evidence he was instructed to bring for-" 
ward; and, lastly, to conclude with some few. 
general observations. The guilt of destroying the 
ship, though pcrsonally performed by Codling and 
Read, wasequally imputed to them, as would 
pear by the statement he had to lay before them. 
It had been purchased ata public sale in May orJune 
last, at wh.ch time it should seem that the owners,’ 


| Easterby and M‘Farlaoe, bad this fraud in contem- 


plation, froma variety of circumstances. It sailed 
from London for Yarmouth, in July, under the 
prisoner Codling ; and though the owners had in- 

sued it with different underwriters, it was short of 
freight, and had 15 tons of ballast. A person of 
the name of Storrow was then supercargo, but. 
quitting the ship at Yarmouth on account of a 

rheumatic complaint, was succceded in his eme. 
ployment by Kead, one of the prisoners. By the 

departure of this man, the vessel was also without 
a mate, and the capt, instead.of lapking oat fora 
person culy qualified, offered that birth to Cooper, 

then a common sailor before the mast. Cooper” 
feeling himself inadequate. to the task, from hig 
being ignorant of navigation, told nm so; bat the’ 


‘capt. Sard, it Would be sufficient if he behaved to 
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-his satisfaction; uponwhich Cooper was appoint- | just described, the crew repaired to Brighton, and 
.¢d,. Upon, sailing from the Downs, the master | putup at the Old Ship Tavern. The news i 
told his mate that the ship was in no condition to | reached London, and suspicion of foul play ar 


ising, 


. £0 the Bay of, B:scay,.and wouldsoon be 
 desuwoyed.. He added, that. he was himself a 
- Clumsy fellow, unable to go down the ship’s side 
to bore ahole in the bottom, and commissioned 
his mat¢ to perform that service tor him, telling 
him he would find an auger in the cabin for that 
_ purpose.. He then took the helm bimself, and 
_ employed the restof the crew aloft in handing the 
sails, tbat they might not hear what was going tor. 
ward. Cooper went down and bored three holes, 
when the rushing in of the water being heard by 
some of the crew, .the capt. said it was no more 
- than the beating of the water against the ship’s 
side. Read, he must confess, had taken no ac- 
tive part in this transaction, though, as he must 
have heard it, being in bed near the locker, it 
was evident that this office of supercargo was 
_ Meant to superintend the destruction of the ship. 
In order to give a more free admission to the wa- 
ter, the mate was ordered down again to make a 
larger hole, and to take out the auger which re- 
mained in one of the holes already made, which he 
accordingly did, and they all got into the boat, 
where, by the positive injunctions of the capt. no- 
thing was admitted but four oars, and plenty of 
_tholes, between which, in rowing, the oars are 
always inserted, It may he asked of him, how he 
could prove all this? Cooper, who should be 
called before them, undoubtedly stood in the light 
of an accomplice; he did not mean to represent 
him as.an innocent man, and if the case was Jef: to 
his evidence alone, it would be going too far for 
any jury toconvict the prisoners. If, on the other 
hand, his evidence should. be strongly confirmed, 


Mr. Douglas, an intelligent gent. was dispaiched 
by the underwriters to Brighton, where Easterby 
and M‘¥Farline had arrived before him. | was 
evident, he said, that if Cooper had thus scutijed 
the vessel without the knowledge and the direc. 
tion of the capt. the latter would have remained 
at Brighton to have superintended things upon tye 
spot. Instead of this, however, Readtook a place 
for him in the stage, under the feigned name oj 
Postardo; and on hisgrrival in London, he wrote 
back to Read, that, pursuant to his orders, he was 
going to Colchester to seek for the packet, or bye. 
boat, or even a collier, in which he might 
the kingdom, and proceed to Hamburgh. By tic 
activity and vigilance of Mr. Levie, this letter was 
intercepted, and Mr. Douglas, in order to trace 
Codling, proceeded to Harwich, but could jar 
no account of any such name. He then took 
boat and went in pursuit of the packet, but o 
overtaking it, Could learn of no such man as Cod- 
ling on board. He, however, heard of a Mr, 
Postgate, no longer Postardo, who, on being pro- 
duced, turned out to be we very identica! man he 
was in quest of, If all these facts were made ou, 
and it should also be proved that the rest of the 
crew were not suffered by the capt. to go down 
winle Cooper was busy in making the holes, ie 
knew not what sort of charity even Could make the 
jury hesitate about the guilt of Codling. They would 
next have to consider the circumstances which tt- 
garded Eastcrby and M‘Farlane, the two owner, 
The offence charged against them was, their hw- 
ing procured Codling to destroy the ship tothe 
prejudice of the underwriters. Here he conceived 


he would then stand before them as a competent | abundant proofs would be found in the tacis 0 
and credible witness, and the jury would have | the cargo itself. This was employed for a pa 
_ only to.ask themselves the question, whether they | ticular. purpose. The object of the two owns 
_ believed the evideace or not? He was well assured | manifestly was to procure such a cargo of goods 
he would be enabled to build Cooper up, and} as would give a colour to their transactions, 
- Surround him with a rampart and a tower of con- }and enable them to recover. Upon this case 
firmation, so that his credibility could not be effec- | they had actually insured to the amount of £200, 
. tually assailed. This tower of confirmation would | and attempted, in. various places, insurances 
. be built upon the conduct of Codling, who, be- | high as £.13,000. In order to recover from t) 
. fore the crew took to the boat, made the signal of ; underwriters, it was necessary that the ‘voi 
_ aship in distress, upon which some of the laok- }should be produced, and tbe liberal conduct ” 
out s, which always surround the different | vailing between the gentlemen at Lloyd's and™ 
~ coasts of England, immediately came up. This, | merchant of London, made the production of tes 
_ however, was somewhat too soon to answer the | invoices generally sufficient ; but where — 
_Capt.’s purpose ; because the skill and intrepedity | was excited, the bills of lading must necessarily 
of these assistant mariners would, no doubt, at | brought forward, In this instance, the se 
that time, have effectually saved the ship. He | prietors procured fabricated invoices, gen ot 
and the mate got into the vessel again, broad | goods at 30 or 40 per cent. above their Te 
trimmed the sails, and put the helm about, as ii | lue. Codling was involved in these bills of sco 
endeavouring to stcer it into port. When the | which he signed, though he myst have know 


Brighton boats came along side, Codling de- | perfectly well that the goods were never da’ a 
sired them toe keep off, Saying, the ship was his, | He,also passed his cockets at the anew oa 
that he would stick to it to the Jast, and that | and got a manifest on. the inventory 
_ they must not come on board before he_ left | which to his knowledge were taken a 
_ itz that it was in vain to do any thing, for the | terby: but, supposing Codling to be ee count i 
. Yessel must go to the bottom. He would leave it | of the case, the two owners were, 10 a Mr. 
to the intelligent jury he was addressing, whether | their false certificates... On this, subject a. i 
this was the conduct.of a man who thougit him- rows evidence would be very meen, isl 
in danger, and who wished to preserve either | were asked. why, in order to 
the vessel or the cargo? A govt cutter then came | more. profitable, they had not ds, neo 
Mp, Wwhach assuming more authority, endeavoured | with merely all jumber, instead of 
to.gerthe ship, then on her broadside, to rights, by Lassi gn two reasops forit: Ist, 
throwing a hawser on her; but their efforts were | could not be entrusted withthe 
Vain, and she went to the bottom. After the they expected, the, 
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Vessel was cast away, destroyed in the manner. 


ibraltar, and she capt 
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sccounts, the one for themselves, and the other, a 
false one, for the underwriters, which would en- 
able them to suc for a partial loss. {t is ever the fate 
of knavery to have adue proportion ot folly mingled 
with it. Such was the case here; for Brighton, so 
surrounded by fishing and other boats, was one of 
the worst places in the world for practising, with 
success, any villainy of this kind. This was soon telt 
by Easterby, and impresssed by him in a conversa- 
tion which he thoughi was not overheard by any 
other parties but those who were interested, where- 
in he said to Codling, ‘* You made a d—n’d bung- 
ling job of this; why not sink her on the coast of 
France, from which the boat may go to either 
shore?” The remark was very just, for had the 
capt. been cunning enough to have done that on 
the coast of France which he did at Brighton, no 
further inquity could well have taken place, and 
the underwriters would have of course been de- 
frauded, while the offenders must have escaped 
_ with impunity. Easterby then inquired of Cooper 
Bey whether the hole was of the size of the handle ofa 
carpenter’s chisel which lay on the floor in the 
room? and being answered in the affirmative, he 
desired to siiarpen the end of the handle, that he 
may plug it so as not to be perceived, should the 
ship come to land, which there was every appear- 
m ance of its doing. The next circumstance would 
shew, beyond contradiction, that Llovd’s coffee- 

| house was the port and market for which the ship 

B ° Was destined; as, no sooner could they get pen and 
| ink, than M‘Farlane and Easterby set about making 
an abandonment. If this had been a fair transaction, 
none of the crew were entitled to any wages, not- 
Withstanding which they were all paid; and East- 

= erby directed Cooper to come to London, and keep 
himself close, because, should he be taken, sen- 
p tence of death would pass upon him. Notwithstand- 
= Ng their cockets, bills of lading, and manifest, yet 
B the gonds described in them were noton board, but 
M‘Farlane’s dwelling-house, from which they 
§ Were conveyed to the lodgings of the sister of a 


Be lady who was then connected with him, M*Farlane 
Be Observing that it would be odd and dangerous if 


they were found in his house. Easterby staid for 


B* sometime longer in Brighton, and was, together 


B? with Read, examined before a magistrate in the 


country, by whom they were discharged. After 


Be the intercepted letter from Codling, it was thought 
right that he should be apprehended, and the 
Means he took to avoid it were not those of a man 
‘elying on his inaocence; for though it would be 


Bm Proved that he remained at the time at home, he 


& ‘as inquired for in vain on Saturday, Sunday, ard 
m Monday, when he found himself under the ne- 
me *CSsity Of surrendering. He contrasted this be- 
‘a haviour with the conduct of the mate, Cooper, 
me Who freely surrendered at his mother’s house at 


@ Saxmundham, as soon as he had been inquired 
after, There was an additional circumstance of 
S ‘Omething more than suspicion in the goods of 
tonsiderable value found in the dwelling-houses 
: of two of the prisoncrs. One of the witnesses to 
ms point was certainly a very unwilling one, be- 
woman connected with M‘Parlane, whose 
<Vidence they could not have, only she happened 
part of these goods 
of silver and plated articles, which Eas- 
took out and unpacked himself, saying there 


me Wfre other goods to mix with them, after which 


fires contained in one large packet, but after. 


one debenture was taken for the whole. The 
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wards divided into five small ones, for the put- 
pose, as Easterby said, of being more conyeni- 
ently stowed in the lockers. These packages, 
however, were not found when the wrecked ves- 
se} came on shore, and it would be proved to 
them that Easterby was seen at the ship’s side at, 
night Conveying them home, and that they were , 
afterwards shipped on board the William, one of, 
his own vessels, for the East Indies. Upon the. 
whole, it would be found that the cargo shipped, 
on board the Adventure was not worth more thas, 
£.5000 ar £.4000 at the utmost, though the in- 
surance actually made upon it was £.9000, and, 
would have been £.15,0V0, only for some suspic . 
cions which arose in the mind of the broker. Af- 
ter having said thus much, when he considered, 
who were the gents. he had the honour to address, 
he would not attempt to impress upon them how, 
much it was their duty, :f aiter hearing the ¢vi- 
dence, any rational doubt should press upon their 
minds, to let the prisoners have the full benefit of it, 
T. Cooper deposed that he entered as a private 
before the mast on board the Adventure. J. Dou- 
glas was at that time mate, and the crew consisted . 
of himself, the capt. the mate, and two beys, 
Mr. Storrow used to come backward and torward, 
and sailed with them to Yarmouth. They took 
in 22 hogsheads of tobacco, some linen, and 12. 
or 13 tons of ballast, previously to their first 
sailing to Deal, where they arrived in safety. 
Douglas quitted the ship there in consequence 
being afflicted, as he said, with the rheumat:sin. 
Storrow also left it, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Read, as supercargo. At Deal they took in some 
cases. Codling offered witness the place of mate, 
vacant by the absence of Douglas. Witness said, 
he was not qualified for it, but the capt. replied, ; 
that as long as he pleased him that would be, 
enough. They sailed in 5 or 6 days, and had a 
buat, into which the capt. gave strict orders that No- 
thing should be admitted but 4 oars and plenty of 
tholes. On the Friday before the vessel was sunk,, 
the capt. said they should not be in the ship 43. 
hours. On Saturday he further said, that was the 
last night they should be in her; that he did not, 
think her fit to carry through the bay, adding,, 
** I do not think her life-trusty of my life or 
yours, and why should she be so of any other 
man’s?”*’ Witness was then on the quarter-derk, 
and the master at the helm, whom he relieved, 
and the Jatter went below. On his return; in. 
about a quarter of an hour, he said te the witness,. 
*“*Go down, you'll find an auger lying on the ca~ 
bin floor, which you will carry with you, and after 
taking up the hatches and scuttle, to get at it mure 
conveniently, you will bore a hole as close as 
possible to the run.’”’ He went accordingly, and, 
found a new auger. With this, he thinks, he 
bored three holes, and left it behind him, stick< 
ing in one of them, The capt, in his opinion, 
might have got into the place bimself, but not sa 
conveniently as he could, When he came on 
deck, tie told what he had done two the capt. whe 
replied, “* Very well, let them stand till day- 
light.”” On Sunday morning, by ordet of the 
capt. the cabin-boy was not allowed to come 
down and breakfast in the cabin as usual, and he 
pulled the auger out of the hole in which he ‘left 
tt, The capr. then wanted to find 4 maw) to 
take tlie holes larger, as they did mot seem tn let 
in the water fast cnouzh; When’ the wittés# ‘re. 
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is the very thing.”” They then went down toze- 
ther, and the capt. lent a hand to fasten down the 
locKers, that the bole m gli be enlarged. The 
witness struck the bar through the bottom, and 
the water rushed in rapidly. Read was in his bed 
very near the place whcre the holes were made, 
and witness hé.rd him turn himself several times. 
He might not, however, have heard the boring, 
as it made Jittle or no noise. Witness called him, 
and he got up, but returned to bed again before 
the hole was enlarged with the crow-bar, and 
though he might not see the hole, he might 
easily hear the water running in. The smallest 
hole was kept open, that the ship might seem 
leaky, and the pumps be kept going. Read was 
on deck at the precise time the hole was en- 
larged by means of the crow-bar, and the boys 
were not permitted to go to bed. Tie signal! of 
distress was made, and the boat put out before 
thé water came up to the deck. He had packed 
up his things, and put them into a bread-bag, on 
Friday, when ihe capt. said they should not re- 
main on board 48 hours, and at the same time 
bid him not say any thing about the matter. While 
the hole was making with tlhe crow-bar the crew 
were kept close taking in sail, so that they could 
neither see nor hear what was going forward. 
Read was up at 8 o’clock in the morning, and se- 
veral boats surrvunded the ship on the appearance 
of the distress signal. They asked us if we wanted 
any assistance, saying they were ready to tow us 
into harbour. The capt. said, the ship belonged 
to him as Jong as she could swim, and they had 
no business with her. He had no doubt but the ves- 
sel went down in consequence of the holes that 
were made in her bottom. Read’s trunk was 
taken on board at Deal, and taken away the next 
day, together with his bed, the witness helping 
to remove them into the boat, and they were not 
brought on board any more. Winle it was on 
board, it appeared to be full of linen. Whea the 
crew went on shore at Brighton, they repaired to 
the Old Slip tavern. Easierby and M‘Farlane 
came down there, as he thinks, on Tucsday, and 
the former asked him where he had bored the hole, 
and what was the size of it?) The prisoner replied 
he could not exactly tell. He then asked again, 
whether it was as large as the handle of a carpen- 
ter’s chisel which lay in the room? And the 
prisoner answering in the affirmative, or there- 
about, he bid him take out the handle and sharpen 
it, to plug the hole in case the ship should come 
on shore, which it was then l:kely to do, as it 
was driving hard that way. Easterby then said, 
** Codling is a d—d fool, and has made a bung- 
ling job of it; he should have sunk the ship on 
the-coast of France, and as the weather is fine, 
the boat might have been taken to either shore.”’ 
Read and Codling were by when these words 
were spoken, loud enough to be heard by every 
person present. The two owners then ordered 
the capt. and witness to go to London together 
and take private lodgings, telling me that if I did 
not keep close I should be under sentence of 
death. Read then gave the witness a note with 
directions where to find M‘Fariane’s house in 
London, after which he received 9 shillings wages, 
avd a guinea to bear his expences. He came to 
London -jn the coach with one of the boys. Read 
had bespoken places for him and the capt. but the 
jatter being called back by a gent. the boy was sent 
in his place, The pump had been worked when 
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the water was let in. One of the boys made an 

observation, on which the capt. bid him £0 alonz 
—that it was only beating azainst the Tun ; he, 


go down-and see what was the matter, but firs: 


| jogged and whispered him to say nothing. After 


being some time at the Dark-house, he walked 
to his mother’s at Saxmundham, in Suffolk, as 
he began to want money, and failed in his ep. 
deavours to get a ship. The next day after his 
going down, having heard that he was inquired 
for about sinking a ship, ne sent for Mr. Arch- 
ketue, the headborough, surrendered to bim, 
and told the whole truth of the story. Cross. 
examined by Mr. Fielding—he said, he made no 
doubt of the vessel having sunk in consequence 
of the holes made in ‘her bottom. He heard in 
the country that there was 100 guineas offered for 
his apprehension, but he did not know it while 
in London, or he would have surrendered him- 
self, and so iar from having any notion that the 
reward would come to him, he gave himself up 
sooner than any one should have it. He knew 
that he had done wrong, and repented of his 
crime. When he was brought to London ina 
post-chaise, he was examined before the lord 
mayor, and told the same story he did now. He 
has been in the compter ever since, and Mr. Le- 
vic there. He professed himself very willing to 
suffer for his offence, if the court thought he de- 
served it; but, at all events, he was determined 
to speak nothing but the truth, The ship, he 
said, was six or seven miles from Brighton at the 
time the signal of distress was made. He never 
zot any thing by way of reward from capt. Cod- 
ling, except a new coat; but receivéd no mont), 
or any promise of any. me 
John Mortis sworn,—I was an apprentice [0 
Mr. Storrow, who went as supercatgo on board 
the Adventure. I went on board her when she 
was in the river. I have seen Mr. Easterby come 
to the ship, sometimes in the morning, before and 
after breakfast, and sometimes im the evening. 
When the packages came, I saw some of them 
opened, for there were stores for the ship's Us, 
packed up in blue and brown paper; they might 
be about 14 or 15 lbs. weight. Isaw Mr. Easterdy 
again, but I did not see him take any thing ow | 
after that time. Then we went to Yarmout! 
where some bread, flour, and pease, were nt 
from the Adventure, to the ship William, ca 
belongs to Mr. Easterby and Mr. M‘Farlane, ia 
this was while she was inthe river. I 
Blagden, the lighterman, he came to the § Ps 
we went to Yarmouth, and returned to the ra} 
Mr. Storrow went as supercargo in the tarot 
but he went out of her in the Downs. ©. 
nedy was another apprentice to Mr. Storrow, 
well as me: Mr. Read came in the place 
Storrow in the Downs: Mr. Read brought ¥"" 
him a bag, a trunk, and a small bale ; 3% 
when we sailed from the ‘Downs, 
days afterwards before we came to 1 
recollect the night* before the ship 
cabin-boy, and generally prepared sunday 
chief part of my duty was in the cabin. 
when the ship sunk, Mr. Codling, ™ - 
sent me for his great coat: at was 
to the best of my knowledge; th 
Fone of the eabin-lockers; which 
safe and entire. The ceiling was as 


of my knowledge,-entire: got-the 


however, at the same time told the witness to’ 
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I took it. up the hatches: of the scuttle, and 1 
heard the water rushing in; then I told Mr. Cod- 
ling, that 1 thought there was a leak there; Mr. 
Codling said (here was no such thing, and sent me 
iorward to the fore part of the ship: we had one 
of the pumps going then: there were two pumps 
on board the ship: about 4 or 5 o'clock 1 went 
to the other pump, for I knew where ihe geers 
ofthe pumps were. G. Kennedy, my fellow-ap- 
prenuce, was told by one of the crew to fetch 
the geer of the pump, and he was going for it, 


sep down the companion ladder. The water was 
ten gaining very fast uponus. J generally break- 
lasved in the cabin, after my master had done, but 
(hat merning I had my breakfast upon the deck. I 
did not attend my master that morning; he said the 
mai¢ would do all that was wanting. The mate 
handed me my breakfast that morning upon the 
deck. We had a crow-bar on the aft-deck : it was 


= waken from that place to the cabin: I did not go 


cown to the cabin after the crow-bar was taken 
there: I did affer to go down tor the breakfast, 
but Mr. Codling prevented,me; he said the mate 
would do all that was necessary. We kept pump- 
ing at last with the two pumps. After we had all 
got into the boat, except tie mate and the capt. the 
capt. hoisted the. flag of distress while we were 
along-side, We had been pumping I dare say 3 or 
+ hours. The water was gaining mpon us very fast 
pawe the signal was hoisted. Boats came from- 
nighton to our assistance—when they came they 
aid “ they would take care of the ship,” and the 
Capt. said, they had no business with the ship until 
ue had given her up: that they had no business to 
take her, for he had not done with her. They 
aid they would take her in tow, and engaze to 
‘“yherin. The custom-house cutter came afier- 
wards ; the Capt. would not let them take her, until 
“ae Custom-house culter came: when she came, 
‘ue vesse} righted, and then went down, only her 
‘op-gallant-mast be.ng above water. When the 
me Culler came, Mr. Read said, he wished she might 
ip °K, for that otherwise the thieves would plunder 
B ‘«r-—he meant by thieves, the peuple in the boat : 
ve all got on shore together in the cutter—was'2 
dayson shore at the Ship inn. Mr. M‘Farlane 
| ‘sd, that one of us must go up to London, and 
| ‘se other, was to stay. He said this about 7 o’clock ; 
idid not know that Kennedy was to go in the 
morning. Mr. M‘Farlane came, and said that Ken- 
q nedy was to go away. Mr. Codling came first to 
oom, and then Mr. M‘Farlane came and said 
me “ove of us was to goto Lendon. I did not go 
4a with Keanedy to the coach; I went about 9 o’clock 
morning that Mr. Codling ordered the coach 
Be ‘or me, 
{@ John Lacey sworn.—I shipped myself at Deal 
board the Adventure, afier she lett 
-.. Downs, A 8 o'clock in the morning of the 
q Rng we came to Brighton; T. Cooper was her 
he slept at the forecastie. On the Saturday 
(ety Cooper, instead of being at his birth in the 
was back wards and forwards in the ¢a- 
im with capt. Codling, I.was of the captain’s 
Bea. Went aft to take the helm, as I usually 
. the . Said, that he would keep ut, and em- 
me in taking ia the top-gallant sails, and 
in the gib. J} remember the pump being 
tor we made more water than usual. I saw 
chisel which the capt. brought Deal. 
mca 


¢ sounded the well, I found au auger 
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there. ‘When we hoisted our flagy’ several vessels 
came and asked the capt: if. they should take-~her 
in tow? They Said it Was 4. shocking thing, 
and asked the captain if they ‘should take her , 
m tow? The capt. said, ** keep off, DP have mot, 
done with ber yet.” ‘This was after we had all. 
guitted the vessel. She was then upon het beam _ 
ends. The Swallow packet came, and then the 
capt. gave her up. 
E. Storrow examined.—I have been acquainted 
with Mr. Easterby [7 or 18 years, when I becawe 
apprentice to him; I have sailed in his employ- 
ment as master of a vessel; he made application to 
m¢ to sail in the sh p Adventure, in May last. I 
had undertaken to become supercargo in the ship 
Adventure; I had, occasionally, conversations 
with Mr. Easterby, and Mr. M‘Farlane, who was 
present at a conversation which took place a few 
days before the ship sailed, To the best of my re- 
collection, it was about 3 weeks before the ship 
sailed; it was in the parlour, at Mr. Easterby’s 
house, in Canada-wharf. He said that he had no 
doubt many ships had been sunk, and might be, 
and the underwriters taken in for the money. The 
conversation then was on the possibility of such, 
things heing done. This was after they had apphed 
to me to attend on board the ship. I had a con- 
versation, 3 or + days before the ship sailed, with 
Mr. Easterby: I did not dine with him, but went 
after dinner; I found Codling, Easterby, and 
M‘Farlane together. In general, Mr. Easterby 
spoke: he said, he wished the ship to proceed 
from London to Yarmouth, and from Yarmouth to 
Gibraltar, there to sell the whole cargo, ether by 
private contract or public sale; after this was done, 
he thought the opportunity might be taken, in the 
Mediterranean, to sink the ship, and the people 
might take to the boats and gct ashore, and one 
halt of the bills of the proceeds of the cargo might 
be stated in private letters, and the other half ia 
public letters, in order that those which were 
called public letters, should be shewn to the un- 
derwriters as the proceeds of the whole, when in 
fact it was only half, in order to obtain the amount 
of the insurance for the whole, and the supercargo 
was to do this, when I was understood to be the ., 
supercargo : this was all in the presence of the capté 
Codling and Mr. M‘Fariane. M‘Farlane said, oc- 
casionally, that such a thing might do, Codling - 
was then the master engaged for the voyage, he — 
mixt occasionally in the conversation, and sup- 
posed it might do: the cargo, or a great part of 
it, [ understood at that time, to have been shipped 
in the Adventure. TU never meant to proceed in 
the ship from the first engagement: my reason for 
appearing to comply, was to endeavour ‘to have 
some former accounts between Mr. Easterby and - 
me settled, I went in the ship from Gravesend as 
supercargo: I had the invoices from Mr. Easterby; 
Land I delivered them back to Mr. Easterby at Deal. ~ 


I did not mean to sail from thence in the ship. I 
afterwards went tothe Downs, and saw Easterby | 
at the inn, there I finally quitted the ship, and 
delivered up the invoices to Easterby, at Deal. 

Capt. Douglas examined.---I got to Brighton oa 
the 10th of Aug. I saw the ship Adventure there; 
only a part of her mast was above water. I went 
to her; I went again on shore, and saw Mr. M‘Far- 
lane, Mr. Eastérby, and Mr. Read, I shewed 
them the-authoricy T had from the underwriters to 
inquire how the ship sunk, and said, it was ne- 


I wrote to Easterby from Yarmouth, and told him ., 
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‘pocket, said it was part of the cargo, and offered 


eessary to detain the capt. and the crew for the 
purpase of ‘assisting me10 get her on shore to save 
the cargo: but I mentioned no other reason at 
the tume. Mr. Read took his watch out of his 


fo resign it to me, saying, he had no right to it, 
for it was part of the property of the underwriters. . 
I then went with Mr. Smith, when i was endea- 
voured to gct the ship up by the boatmen, and 
ethers who lived at Brighton; they worked at it 
the whole day, and I came on shore, and remained 
at Brigiton the rest of the day, taking notice of 
what they were about with the vessel, but took 
mo active pait myself. On the Wednesdav morn- 
ing [ went to the place where the stage-coaches go 
off, and I saw M‘Farlane and Read walking toge- 
ther: they informed me that capt. Codling was 
going to London in the stage: I expressed my 
astonishment at their permitung him to go, after 
what had passed the day before: Easterby then 
said that he would detain him, which he did, and 
sent one of the boys in his place. Easterby, myself, 
and Kead, then walked together to the other ship. 
Mr. Fead said, he had some watches and some 
time-pieces, and a small bale, which he wished to 
give upto me. I met capt. Codling, at the inn, 
and told him, it was very wrong to attempt to leave 
Brighton, until the fate of the vessel was Known. 
He said he had no place for sleeping—and was 
obliged to hie on the floor. Mr. Easterby said it 
would be a great expence to him to continue there, 
J said 1 would bear the expence on behalf of the 
underwriters; and, with respect to his not getting 
a bed, I would endeavour to get him one at the 
White Horse. Mr. Codling said ‘* Very well.’ 
The ship was, at that time, on her way, getting to 
shore; but she was not got to the shore, until the 
Thursday morning, about teno’clock. I went on 
board the ship; I saw the holes that were made in 
the scuttle, oa the outside; I was the first who 
went into the cabin after she was brought to shore. 
On going in, I found the lower part of the larboard 
side of the cabin kutocked down, and part of the 
ceiling torn up. There was a hole, which appeared 
to be done with a rude instrument; it was about 
9 inches long, and 4 broad. I did not then per- 
ceive other holes in the ship: on the following 
day, | perceived two auger holes also on the lar- 
board side. The hole made with the rude instru- 
ment was quite sufficient to sink the vessel, and I 
have no dowbt she was sunk by it. I saw Easterby 
and Read after I had scen the condition of the 
ship; 1 went with them to Lewes, where they 
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|&c. The latter alledged that the causes 0 


| packets, ‘but I did not see the name of Codling, 

The packet was under weigh, guing to the Con.- 
nent. I got a warrant to search the packets, and 
pursued them. I got on board the first packet 
and searched: I found he was not there. I then 
went on board the other packet, and found Cod. 
ling in a bed with his coat off, and the rest of hs 
cloaths on. He was searched. I took him into 
custody and brought him home. 

R. Brewer, examined.—*“ 1 am a shipwright at 
Shoreham ; I assisted in bringing the vesse! into 
Shoreham harbour, after she had sunk off Brigb- 
ton. On getting her to the beach, I observed the 
water to run out of her in three places below the 
watcr-mark :’?—Here the augers found in the ship 
were produced, as was also the part of the plank 
of the ship cut out for the purpose, exhibiting the 
large hole which bad been staved inand described 
by the witness.—The witness proceeded.—“ Any 
one may sec that this hole was made from te in- 
side of the ship, for it is torn, and it is larger oa 
the outside than it is on the inside.—The ship re- 
ceived no injury in towing in, for we plugsed 
her; neither was she pillaged, for we guarded 
her: she was brought into Shoreham harbour.— 
Lord Ellenborough—Q. ‘* Was she destroyed asa 
vessel for the purposes of navigation, until she had 
those holes plugged up?” A. “ Yes, my lord, 
she was certainly.”’—In the course of the cross-€1- 
amination of those witnesses who spoke to facs 
affecting Read, some circumstances rather favour 
able tothat prisoner transpired. A body of evidence 
was adduced with respect to. the contents of the 
cargo, its mature, quantity, and value. Some 
evidence was also adduced, respecting the facts 
taking away a part of the cargo fiom the vessel; 
irom which it appeared 12 cases were taken awey 
by direction of Mr. Easterby ; this was while the 
vessel lay in the river. The principal witness, with 
whom this part of the case rested, described that a 
‘whole heap of things, chicfly inclosed in cass, 
were taken out; there were 2 boat loads. He de- 
scribed the part which Easterby took in this ‘rats 

ber of # 
action. Perry, the officer, described a num 
articles which he found at M‘Farlane’s house, 
also in the house of 2 Mrs. Smith, wlio w2s 
sister of a Mrs. Patterson, a woman conncc 
with Marlane, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Hee 
were also brought forward ; they spoke to the of 
moval of the articles in question from the house 


Mr. M‘Farlane to the lodgings of Mrs. Tae 
moving the goods were her apprehensions posh 


La 


‘were exammed before a magistrate. I said to 


servam maid who was in the house, ant * ookt 


Mr. Easterby that he bad acted very imprudently 
an leaving Codling to quit the place. I do not re- 
collect that Read was present then; Mr. Easterby 
said he thought there was no harm in it; he was 
enly gone te London, and meant to return the fol- 
lowing day. On Friday Mr. Levie came down to 
Brighton, 2nd then Easterby was gone; it was af- 
ter we had been before the magistrate, by whom 

was discharged, and Read admitted to 
bail. Ie was on Friday night that Easterby left 
Brighton. I then went te Easterby’s lodgings, and 
there 1 found some letters. 1 told Read, and be- 
lieve Easterby was present at the time, that I 
thought the ship had been sunk ; he said, he had 
mot the least doubt of it: but he did not say by 
whom he thought it had been sunk. I afterwards 
went to Harwich, and applied to the postmaster 


consequence of the bankruptcy ; and she also 
as to Mma identity of the goods removed by sh 
M‘Farlane’s, and those taken to the 
On the prisoners being called on tot ence 
fence, a short discussion arose, in 
some objections offered by Mr. Fielding ! ib 
of Read. He contended that there 
factory evidence that any act perform and with 
was done to prejudice the underwriters, he chat 
cut such an intention being established, 
of felony could not attach. He hadno setirated 
of any equivalent proof that could be ee the ct 
failure of the above. He also referred eonceire 
as affecting Codling, in which, DE tie 
there was not an atom 
Id chief just. expressed his opinio?, 
sideration was matter for tbe jury and time 
seemed {o say, in the case 
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there was No intent'to prejudice the underwniters, 
there were no pretensions fo! sustain the indict- 
ment—In behalf of Read, it was contended that 
he had ne cencern with the navigation of the-ves- 
© sel, nor had he any controul over the capt. or the 


he was, was notin the contemplation of the act of 
Ee parliament; his letter Of attorney differed trom the 
© cenerahty of those which went to appoint super- 
© cargoes; and the favourable points in his case were 
also strongly adverted to.—M‘Farlane and Easterby 
bering called upon, the former, in addition to his 


B jcaving it to his counsel, said, he had a number 


of gentlemen im court, ready to depose to his 


m ciaracier; and observed,’ that he had been in his 


— majesty’s Service 26 years. Easterby confided his 
ceience to his counsel.—Mr. Erskine then ad- 
® cdiessed the court, in a speech af considerable 
length. He professed“his agreement with much 
B® of what had fallen from the learned counsel, | 
who had previously offered objections to the 


BP observacrons of the noble “and learned judge 


® thereon; but he directed his arguments in fa- 
m vour of his clrent chiefly, if not solely, upon an 
important consideration of law; he convended by 
a {air construction of the practice of the law hither- 
sto, and the relevant acts of parliament, thé court 
| of admiralty had no jurisdiction over such a case as 
Kasterby’s anpearedin the evidence for the prose- 
cution. “He observed the strictness with 
& Which the law of England requires local jurisdic- 
B tions to be observed. He described the leading 
prov.sions of the statute of “Hen. WITT. which was 
& ‘tamed for the better regulation of these ; those 
‘cre, however, in some-poitts of view so strict, 
tata felony partly'committed in one county and 
pary in another; could not be-punished. Under 
me thatincerpretation of the law, the heinous crime of 
™urdtr would also go wnpunished: so would a 
where an accessary affer the fact, committed 
® ‘.c offence in ahother county, as the charge could 
me ‘vt be venued, as in such case ajury of county A. 
Be Could not take cognizance of what happened in 
maounty B. Such were the‘effects of strict locality of 
Junsdiction, He referred to the statue of W. IIT. 
Bs affecting that of H. VILL ‘in such a case as the 
Be Present; and these objections, he contended most 
‘™phatically, applied to Easterby’s case. The par- 
teular act in question, however, that of the 
G. which éspécially provided, that 
Sf any owner, capt. or officer, &c. of a ship, shall 
® “ilfully cast away, burn, or desiroy the same, “ke. 
 <¢ commented upon the bearing of the evidence on 
a charge, bat principally contended that as the+ 
me Part which the evidence went to attach to Easterby, | 
*chas the directing, procuring, é&c. mast have been 
Be “ommitted on the land, or without the jurisdiction | 
me “ the admiralty, his case could not be cognizable by 


Bete court which he addressed. The act of H. VIIL. 
such an offence to be tried by the court of 
= *(muralty, which could only be done when the of. | 
om CC Was committed at sea: but there was no evi- 
Bm “Ace of Easterby’s having been on the sea at all, 
‘¥en that he was on board the ship:" pressing 
‘Sine Of argument for some time, the learned 
Pounse] contended his client could not be touched | 
20 accessary until thi¢ important question of the. 
was decided. Mr: Garrow replied with: 
meet ability to the of the counsel on’ 
q ey “ther side. He seemed to refer to the opinion 
and in concluding expressed his opi- 
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wth 


E oofficers of the ship; and that a person, situated as 
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an offence, no other had. The jett of the lord 
chief justice’s observations upon tlre argunrents:ot 
counse] “was, that he thought the cases’ may :be » 
properly referred fora special considerations, After: 
a few observations betweem Messts. Erskine and 
Garrow, and the Bench, it seemed to. be dis, 
lordship’s. determination that the point should be » 
referred for the opinion of the twelve judges. 

Lord Ellenborough then entered upon his charge * 
tothe jury, which took wp more-than two hours - 
in delivery. Tire jury then brought in the follows» 
ing verdict: Codling, guilty; ‘M*Fariane, guity 5° 
Easterby, guilty; Read, not: guilty. - Codling im- 
mediately received sentence of death. sfudgmene 
upon M‘Farlane and Eastérby was respitéd,. their 
cases being reserved for the opinion of the judges. - 

Kino’s Bencu.—A nightly and others v. Rogers. 

Oct. 30.—This was upon a policy of insurance: 
upon the ship Wentworth, at and from Jamaica to 
London, and the question and issuc was, whether 
the ship was sea-worthy at the time when she bes 
gan her voyage? It appeared by the evidence of 
the captain, and from the: log-book, that the 2nd 
day after she was at sea, she made a great deal of 
watcr, althouzh shé sustained nothing more that 
the usual bréezes upon that coast, “But the capt 
said there was a large rat-hole, whicly might occa< 
sion her to ship'a great deal of water. © This hole 
appeared to him to have been just eaten through, 
and as the ship healed with the wind,.it was below 


the water-mark. He thoughrthat the hole might 


| 


be nearly eaten through, and: perhaps not quite, 
until they got to sea.” They’put» back im conse. 
quence of the water in the slitp, and upoh ‘unload~ 
ing her she was surveyed. He admitted that she 
wanted some repairs, but he did not agree in the 
judgment of the other surveyors, whothought she 
could not safely proceed without'a'degree of Te- 
pairs that would have becn more’expensive than 
the ship was worth. Had he known the state of 
the ship to be such as it appeared upon the survey, 
he certainly would not have ventured to sea with 
het without some repairs. The mate gave the same 
account of her. Mr Erskine, for the undefwriters, 
stated, that he should shew this ship to be in a most 
deplorable state, and totally unseaworthy at the 
time of her sailing. He«atcordingly called: capts. 
Domat, Levit, and Wilson, “and they agreed in 
stating, that in many of her most mrterial’timb 
she was so rotten that they could gripe out hahds~ 
ful like clay or mud: that. her seats were-all 
open; and that between the planks’ and the stern, 
they could have inserred 24 inch rope. ‘They also 
concurred in opinion that these defects could not | 
have arisen during her stayin the W. Indies. “Lord 
Eflenborough thought the evidence of these gents. 
was Conclusive. - Mr. Gibbs submitted, as a point 
of law, that if she was sea-worthy when the po. 
licy attached, and that, unknown to the assured, 
she became otherwise’ in ‘the course’of her stay, 
it was a risque insured ‘against. ‘One Of the jury 
said, they wére of opiniém that she was rotten be-— 
fore she left England, which’ Mr. Gibbs admitted 
put an end to his case. “Verdict for ‘defendants © 

Nov. 15.+—Mr. Serj. Cockell amoved the 
ment of the court‘on the defendant, J. Shutland. 
Lord Ellenborough read report of the” trial 
which took” place’ before his fordship at’ the Jase 
assizes for the county of York/ It was'an indictinenc 
for a libel conthined ‘in a iettér dy He 
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the peace for the coutity of York, reflecting ofthe 
character of Rich. H. Beaumont, esq. of Whitby- 
hall, and a justice of the peace in the said county, 
Imputing to him that he had repeatedly given in 
fraudulent returns to the commissioners under the 
income bill, of the state of his income, by which, 
in one year, the revenue had been defrauded of 
upwards of £100, he having stated his income 
more than £1000 per annum less than the reality, 
which was 5500 a-year at least. In another year, 
that he had defrauded the rev. of upwards of £76, 
by another false return, for which he made an ex- 
cuse that he had made up his account in a hurry, 
at a distance from home, but which was not true. 
That the defendant was an engineer, employed, 
among others, by Mr. Beaumont, and assisted in 
making up his account of his income, and he- 
came well acquainted with his income; and 
being called upon by the commissioners to state 
what he knew, he sent this letter to Mr. Rat- 
cliff, one of the commissioners, and a particular 
friend of Mr. Beaumont, in consequence of which 
investigations took place ; Mr. Beaumont was sur- 
charged by the commissioners, in. some of which 
surcharges Mr. Beaumont acquiesced. The letter, 
in which this libel was contained, was written with 
a good deal of severity against Mr. Beaumont, and 
marked by many intemperate expressions. Upon 
which the prosecutor, Mr. Beaumont, preferred 
his bill of indictment against the defendant, and 
removed it out of the court of quarter-sessions to 
the court of king’s bench, and the case was tried 
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| appear as a witness upon the trial of this indict, 


1600 


ment, although by law he was competent: Why? 
because he knew that upon his cross-examination, 
it would appear, that the substance of the defen. 
dant’s letter was true. So that the judgment oj 
the court would have been merely nominal. He 
therefore contented himself with merely proving 
the hand-writing of the defendant; and he knew 
very well, that in an indictment, the truth of the 
allegations made against him could not be offered 
in evidence. He did not even now come forward 
With any affidavit upon this subject. Why? he 
knew he could not make any affidavit that could 
be of any use to his case, without denying the 
truth of the charge made against him by the de. 
fendant; and because he knew that, if he had 
denied it, he would have been indicted for per. 
jury. He did not come forward in this business, 
because he daréd not. The prosecutor had dis. 
graced himself by this prosecntion. As to the de. 
fendant, he was, to be suré, chargeable with some 
inttle intemperance in the manner in which he 
had written this letter, but he had suffered more 
than enough for that by the harrassing course, a; 
well as the expence of this prosecution. The de. 
fendant was so far from being culpable, that the 
public were much indebted to him for bringing 
forward a gross fraud upon the public revenue; 
so that when the whole matter was considered, he 
had no doubt that ther lordships would conside 
the justice of this case satisfied, after pronounc- 
ing on the defendant a nominal judgment. 


Mr. Justice Grose proceeded ta pronounce the 
judgment of the court, and said to the defendant, 
that he had been convicted of having published 
a libel, for whicli he was now to receive the svn- 
tence df this court; which libel was a reffection 
on the character of R. H. Beaumont, esq. 4 ™s- 
gistrate of the county of York. In administering 
the penal justice of this court, they were not only 
to look to the probable consequences to the pvd- 
lic, from the publication of a libel, but likewise 
to consider the private motives of the individual 
who brought the matter before the public— y 
The court could mot but feel concern that such 
scenes had been laid before it as appeared upon 


before my lord Ellenborough, at the last assizes 
far the county of York, when the proof consisted 
of the letier being delivered to Mr. Ratcliff, and 
of its being of the hand-writing of the defen. 
dant who was therefore found guilty. Mr. Park 
now produced affidavits on behalf of the defendant, 
by which it appeared that Mr. Beaumont had ac- 
tually given in false accounts of his income to the 
commussioners ; and that once, after Mr. Beaumont 
and the defendant had been making up an account 
of Mr. B.’s income, and laid it before the commis- 
sioners, for the trouble in assisting at which Mr. B. 
gave the defendant two guineas, Mr. B. said to 
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the defendant, it was well the commi'ssioners did 
not know of the £5000 he had received for the 
last three years for timber he had sold, for if they 
did, they would play the devil with him. Another 
affidavit, of a gentleman of the name of Ingham, 
stated, that Mr. Beaumont had expressed a great 
deal of malice against the defendant, saying if he 
could find a hole in his coat, he would take care 
to tear it, if-it was to cost him £1000, or even 
£19,000; that he was a scoundrel, &c. Mr. Park 
accused the prosecutor with having shewn more 
malice than that of which he complained in the 
conduct’of the defendant. He had not come for- 
ward to the court for its interference, by way of 
criminal information, which he would have been 
eatitied to, if -his'complaint was just, because he 
Was a magistrate for thé county of York—Why did 
he not? because he Knew that what the defendant 
had said of him, in that letter, was true, and he 
could not deny it; and he Knew also, that the 
court would net gtarit- him feave to file a ctiminal 
information, uniess he‘denied, upon his oath, the 


the affidavits in this case, in which a gent. of fore 
tune called on the court to inflict punishment on 
an individual who he said had injured his char- 
ter. It was impossible for the court not set, 
that the motive for instituting this prosecution W% 
nat a love of public justice, but founded Se 
of those passions which degraded the human — 
racter; when the court’ said that this prosect 
originated in private malice, it wasim 

the court to do more of less than toypronounce =p 
the defendant the following sentence : that seal 
said John Shutland, for the offence he b ‘jtnet 
mitted, do pay to the king a fine of six “ be 
and eight-pen¢e, and that he be committed 
custody of the marshal of the court up 


Argonaut, 
truth of that which was'intputed to him. He did| the Frenchsquadrons wete expected 
not bting his ction, ‘which was the best way of of which The om 
vindicating his ¢haragtet: ‘Why? because, in that entirely 
fase, the defendant would tave been entitled, f lord Keitly 
and he would fiave beén able, to justify what he | chief of, 
had said, by proving the truth of He: didings 
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Before Sir Simon’ Le Blanc ant pec 
Nov, 20:—This was anaction brought 
tiff against lord Keith, for detaining 
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his indict, an American neutral ship, in consequence of his 
nt: Why? suspecting her to be carrying on a secret commu- 
amination, nication with the enemy. The cause has been 
the defen. tried several times hefore. It again occupied the 
dgment of whole day, and the jury gave their verdict for the 
tinal, He plaintiff, subject to a reference to a Mr. Inglis, a 
ly proving merchant of London. it 
i he knew The King v. Philip Hamlin. : 
uth of the Nov, 22.—The attorney-general moved the judg- 
be offered mcat of the court on the defendant, who had suf- 
ne forward fered judgment to pass by default, to an intorma- 
Why? he tion filed against him, stating, that one Andrew 
that could Hill, late of the town and burgh of Plymouth, 
enying the B on the 30th of Oct. held a certain office of trust 
by the de- ® and confidence under our said lord the king, that 
if he had [ge ©! landing surveyor of the customs of the port ot 
ed for per. & Piymouth, and that the said Andrew Hill died, 
is business, = whereby the said office became vacant, and was 
or had dis. 4 in the disposal of the jords commissioners of the 
to the de. treasury; that the rthon. H. Addington was the first 
with some ® in the leiters patent in such commission, and in a 
which he place of high trust and confidence, and likewise 
fered more a privy councillor of our said lord the king. That 
course, as the defendant, with intent to seduce the said 
‘The de. H. Addington trom the duties attached to such high 
e, that the ® station and office, to cause the said Hamlin to be 
or bringing = <ppo-nted to the office of landing surveyor of the 
c revenue; ® customs of the port of Plymouth, so vacant, for 
sidered, be i ® ‘the corrupt lucre of gain, did write, and cause to 
id consider q be sent to the said H. Addington, a certain letter, 
pronount- & offcring a pecuniary reward to be paid to the said 
-. 4 H. Addington, as follows: 
nounce the = jj‘ Si—This day a place became vacant by the 


defendant, ® ‘death of Mr. A. Hil, landing surveyor of the 


published ‘customs here: if you can procure that place 
ve the sens J |. 40" me, for my own use and benefit, I will give 
a reftection = you 2000/, and also give a bond to keep the 
esq. 2 Mie a business a secret. Your answer will oblige, 


* your's, &c. Poitie HAMLIN. 
20th Oct. 1801,’’ 


The affidavit of the defendant stated, that he 


eye not only 


10 the 
ut likewise sincerely repented of having sent this letter, for 
» individual which he was unteignedly sorry, and threw him- 
e public— y sel! on the mercy of the court: that he is 40 years 
n. that suck ol age, and carries on the trade and business of a 
eared upon boman, by which alone he supports himself and fa- 
rent. of and then expressing an apprehension that a 
shment on judgment may be the ruin of himself and 
his charac farnily ; that had he been appointed to the office, 
not to see, Was his intention to-have periormed the duties 
ecution WB | Of it faithfully, and then the affidavit refers to his 


ded on one m good character with his neighbours, The 


aman che ‘Wo rev. ministers of the two parishes in Plymouth, 
prosecutie® | 2nd several merchants and others of the town of 
possible 10° Plymouth, made affidavits, that, excepting this 
ouncesp? they knew of no blotin the character of 
that he, the = the defendant, but that, on the contrary, it was a 
had com> ety respectable and good one. The attorney-ge- 


six shilbost eral—** Your lordships are fully possessed of the 


ined Dature of this case, from the information that has 
such been read, and.om which L have but a very few 
wit cay. The defendant by suffering judg- 


me ™Cnt to pass agajnst hint by default, has confessed 
guilt of having auempted to bribe an officer of 
me high council, -by the transmission of a letterto Mr. 


oe “<dington, offering to him .£2000, provided he 

Sould procure -bim an office then vacant in the cus- 
attack That.acompliance with this proposal would 
rention ve been a scandalous.and disgraceful act in’ the 
individval te whom 3t.was made, anda serious and 
me *8tavated breach of trust amd official duty, and as 
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little can it be doubted, that the insult, thus offered 
to a person of such high station, is a very grave 
and serious misd@meanour., My lords, I think it 
is due to the age and country in which we live, to 
siaie, what indeed is universally believed, that 
there never was a period in the history of this 
country, or of any other, in which the characters 
of persons in an exalted station of public life, were 
so free from ail susjrcion of this species of offence, 
as the present moment, and that there is no cha- 
racter who stands in the public eye, more free 
from the chance of even the worst, or the most 
malignant enemy, ipsinuating such an offence 
against him, or whose Known integrity of character 
proves bim incapable of such a meanness more 
than thatofthe rt hon. gent. who was thus insulted 
by the defendant, nor any one that stands higher in 
public estimation at the present moment. I think 
I may say that the person thus addressed by the de- 
fendant, has, in every sense, too fair a fame, and 
too exalted a reputation in the world, to render 
it necessary for him to take notice of this matter 
on his own account, and therefore he might, witle 
perfect security, as far as bis own Character was 
interested, have treated this letter with contempt 
and flung it into the fire. But aman of his exalted 
station must shew, that it is not private feeling, but 
public justice faust be the guide of his conduct. 
He feels, therefore, my lords, that for the sake of 
public example, this case should come before you 
for your consideration. My lords, [ have had com- 
municated to me the affidavits which have been 
read to the court in mitigation of punishment; and 
in which the character of the defendant appears to 
stand well among his neighbours. The circum- 
stances which he discloses respecting his own si- 
tuation in life and of his family, are all of them 
topics very well adapted to affecting the private 
feclings of individuals, and as far as that consi- 
deration goes, nothing turther need be said; but 
there would have been no prosecution in this case 
at all, on the ground of personal feeling; it was 
set on foot on grounds of a public nature, and the 
spirit in which the prosecution originated, still re- 
mains; it is, therefore, submitted to your lordships, 
not on a point of individual feeling, but of public 
| justice, in which case your lordships will consider 
how far the affidavits ought to operate in mitigation 
of punishment. Mr. Erskine, on behalf of the de- 
fendant, subscribed to every word that was uttered 
by the attorney-gencral in his address to the court. 
He said, that the defendant must feel gratitude for 
that address. He subscribed to the observation, 
that the rt hon, gent. to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed, might very well, as far as his own personal 
reputation was concerned, have put this letter into 
the fire, It was written with great ignorance. It 
was an absurd, insolent, and he must add a cri- 
minal letter. But the moment that this most un- 
fortunate, and very ignorant person, became aware 
of the impropriety of what he had done, he wrote 
to Mr. Addington another letter, full of contrition 
for what he had Jone; but Mr. A. could not pass 
the matter by—it was necessary for public pur- 
poses to institute this prosecution, and Mr. E, pre- 
sented his client to the court, as.a man acting under 
a cloud of ignorance. He was a tinman, at Ply- 
mouth, so long accustomed to the noise of his 
own hammer, that he thought every thing in this 
wotld was to be brought to and knocked down 
bythehammer. Heobserved that the defendant's 


“Oharactéer was atrested by the two rev. gen’s. of the 
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patishes in Plymouth, as well as by other reputa-: 
ble men there, and they came forward, in his be- 
half, on an accusation which we@id naturally have 
induced them to hold back, if they had not been 
thoroughly convinced of the real worth of the de- 
fendant’s general character. Lord Ellenborough— 
Lei him be committed, and brought up on the last 
day of the term. Mr, Erskine-——My lords, to shew 
the simplicity and ignorance of this unhappy man, 
I would state, that when the information came 
down, and the process was shewn to him, com- 
manding him to appear and answer, he thought, 
on seeing the red seal of the process, that he had 
got his place. Defendant commitied. 
The hing v. (Nov. 29.)—The attorney- 
gencral moved the judgment of the court on the 
defendant. Mr. Jusiice Grose spoke nearly as | 
follows Philip Hamlin, you stand to receive 
the judgment of this court, charged by an informa- 
tron, in which you are accused of having attempted 
to corrupt the rt hon. H. Addington, offering a 
bribe to the said H. Addington, to nominate and 
appoint you to the office of landing surveyor of the 
customs of the port of Plymouth, being an office 
of great public trust and confidence then vacant, 
and that, to induce him so to appoint you to such 
office, you wrote and caused to be written, to the 
‘said H. Addington, a letter, offering to him £ 2000 
for so doing. You suffered judgment to pass agaist 
you by default. Such a practice, if permitted, 
would Jead to mischief incalculable, for it might 
extend to every office in the appoiniment of the | 
great ministers of the state, civil, military and ec- | 
clesiastical, and would supersede men of abiliiy | 
and integrity, and place in the:r stead the ignorant 
and corrupt. If the punishment we are.about to | 
inflict on you will notentirely check this practice, | 
unishment sul] more severe must be rcsorted to. | 
This court, for this your offence doth order and | 
adjudge, that you pay to the king a fine of 1004; | 
‘that you be imprisoned in the custody of the mar- 
shal of the marshalsea of this courte for three ca- 
Jendar months, and that you be further impr soned 
such fine be paid.”’ 
Common Pieas. St. Vincent v. Lord Nelson. 
f Nov. 25.) —The important and long-depending 
cause between carl St. Vincent and lord Neison, 
Tespecting prize money, was decided this day. Lord 
St. Vincent was appointed to the command of the 
‘fleet stationed off the coast of Spain ; but his bealth 
requiring a short absence the squadron, he 
obtained permission to return to England, on Jeav- 
ing his-command to the next flag officer. His 
‘lerdship, previous to his departure, gave orders to 
‘capt. Digby, of the Alcmene, to cruize within the 
limits of the station; then deputing his command 
lord Keith, sailed for England in the Argo. From 
d Keith, the command devolved upon lord Nel- 
son, wilo became and continued senior admiral on 
that station until the return of Jord Keith ; in the in- 
terval, capt. Digby. captured two Spanish ships of 
war; and Jord Nelson, as commander in chief, 


Claimed his share of. the prige-money.. The pe 
his 


clamation of 1797, on which the question o 

lordship’s right greatly depended, direrts that a 
Certain proportion of prize-money should be di- 
vided among the. flag officers, and that one-eighth 
should. belong to the commander in chief: put the 
4th art. of the said proclamation ordered, that if the 
@ag officer rétutned.home, he should not be 
entitled to auy share ef the prizc-money, obtained: 
by the ship under other command. The proclama- 
Ges aso proy.ccd, that when a flag officer was 
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appointed to the command of a fteet, he should not 
be entitled 10 any share of the prize-money, till he 
actually arrived within the limits of the station, @p 
this ground, therefore, lord Nelson laid claim toone 
eighth of the prizes captured by the Alcmene. As 
two of the learned judges were on the Opposite 
side, the judgment of the court had nearly been 
withheld, but as judgment was prayed, on the part 


, of lord Nelson, Mr. Justice Heath withdrew ; con. 


sequently the decision of the court was in favour 
of earl St. Vincent. 
Kino’s Bencu.—Moore v. Durnford.—Crim. Con, 
Dec. 10.-~This was an action against the defen. 
dant for crim. con, with the plaintiff's wife. The 
damages were laid at £10,000. Mr. Erskine was 
counsel for the plaintiff. After a few general re. 
marks upon the clearness of the case and the im- 
possibility of setting up any defence to the action, 
he proceeded to atate that Mr. Moore whs a gent. 
of large fortune and high character. Some year 
ago he had paid addresses to his present wile, 
This lady was of one of the first families of the 
kingdom, being niece to the earl of Meath. Her 
beauty and accomplishments were equal to her 
birth, and a virtuous education had adorned ber 
With innocence and modesty. Mr. M. succeeded 
in his addresses, and his fondest hopes o! domestic 


' happiness were realized. She was the mother of 


three children, the eldest 14, the second 1], and 
the youngest 4or5 years of age, It was fit he 


| Should say, that during the long course of the 


plaintiff and his wife living together, to the cate 
of this criminal connection, the plaintiff had no 
reason to doubt her chastity or honour; on the 


' contrary it was impossible for him to establish the 


fact of any adultery having been committed uncer 


his roof. For some months before her clopement 
| her husband observed a difference in her behaviout, 


an unusual degree of coolness, but without being 


| able to discover the cause. Previous to this tame 


the defendant frequently visited at the plaintiffs 
house, but there appeared no particular intimacy 
between him and plaintiff's wite, that could justily 
the least suspicion. Mrs. M. had first become a- 
quainted with the defendant at a public breaklast 
given by the Jatter. The defendant was (om 
dered as a man of character, and therciore ‘He 


| plaintiff had not the slightest idea of his attempting 


any thing dishonourable, but the incens¢ a P 
fered at the shrine of his wife’s beauty an¢ ® 
complishments, won her to his love, and she iy 
came too affectionately attached to him tor her 
ture happiness. Her fatal passion ws the het 
of her deserting her house, and abandoning 
husband, her friends, family, and children. 
plaintiff was for some time unable to ye se 
place of her retreat; but at last he ont oo 
ing with the defendant, and was enables 
cure that proof which would now be ote set 
the jury. The marriage being proved, 
tlemen were called, who fully ont be 
learned counsel in what‘he said of Mrs. 
she was married, and of the happy ne nem 
she and her husband afterwards Mrs Me 
witness was a maid servant, who te she said 
with the defendant after her elopemer®s 
that she had. made up one bed for a had 0 
house at Brockhill, and 

oubt they slept there togetncr. 

~Mr. counsel in. 
confined himself to saying 2 few call 
gation of damages. Capt. + 
capt. was only a-subltera in the 6 
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® pended entirely upon his pay. Heavy damages | 
© would ruin him for life. He was a very young 
a mao, and had been betrayed into this indiscretion 
4 only by bis youth. ‘Lord Elienborough—It has 
Mm been properly suggested that cases of criminal 
© conversation are of various complexions, and ca- 
q pable of various degrees of aggravation. In the 
& present there does not appear to me to have been 
B® any plan of seduction laid by the plaintiff. The 
Be lady, trom some reason or other, went away from 
Be her husband, and lived in lodgings at Acton before 
Be any act of Adultery was alledged. There was no 
® evidence to prove, that he had seduced her to leave 
m her husband’s house, although be had visited her 
Mm ticre three times. At Brockhill they certainly 
m lived under circumstances which rendered it fair 
to conclude that a criminal intercourse had taken 
p place. In the absence of all evidence I do not 
m sce that you ought to fix her seduction upon the 
= defendant. As he met her after she had quitted 
Seber husband, it is possible that compassion for 


oe situauon, on hearing that for his sake she had 


m fied from her family, might in some degree in- 
me fiuence his conduct. That he is liable for damages 
Be there can be no doubt, as he has set his seal on 
® the husband’s dishonour, and for ever rendered it 
& impossible for him to receive his wife again. Ver- 
ior the plaintiff, damages £1000. 
Common PLeas.—Corder v. Emerton. 
= Dec, 10.—Serj, Best opened this casc on the part 
m of the plaintiff. He said the security of commerce 
m 30 a great measure depended on the good faith and 
of those, by whose recommendation’ we 
, “cre introduced to new connections. In a country 
B ike this, where three fourths of the inhabitants 
me “cre cnaged in trade, and its existence almost de- 
= P¢Cnded on mutual confidence; no tendency could 
®.>¢ more fatal than the false representations made 
m © onc tradesman to another: and if the evidence 
Ble Was going to submit was believed, a more in- 
4a famous or fraudulent scheme could never be con- 
m certed, The plaintiff, Mr. Corder, was an emi- 
Bent Corn-factor, in the city of London; and the 


a country dealer in the neighbourhood 


my! Oxiord. About the latter end of Dec. 1801, the 
“Clendant, with a person of the name of Hall, 
= “ne to the plaintiff’s stand in the corn market, 


me 22d purchased some malt and beans by sample. 


mm Mr. Corder being unacquainted with Hall, made 
Some hesitation; wherein the defendant intro- 
me Cuced himself by saying, that he had formerly re- 
a customer of the name of Thomp- 
“True,” said Mr. Corder, “and I had a 
m feat difficulty in getting my money of him. I 
- hope you have brought me a better chap now.’’, 
fe The defendant replied, that Hall was a good man; 
m *9d would pay for what he bought; though at the 


me ume he knew Hall was insolvent, and the 
mole intent of this bargain was to recover the sum 


fm °! £50 which he owed to the defendant. it was 


4 “greed, that on the Friday following, a bill for 


£159, the amount of the corn. should be sent to 
per. Molyneux, of Foster-street, Bishopgate, who 
pWould accept it, In the mean time the corn was 
BE out of the plaintiff's hands, and carried on 
ard a barge at Rrookes’s wharf, to be conveyed 
to Oxford. When the bill was presented to Mr. 
Molyneux for aeceptance, he denied any know- 


of the transaction, or of the partes. The 
S - intuff, suspecting a fraud, sent an order to the 
mee arf, to detain the corn, but it was too late. The 


a Was arrested in its. course, near Abingdon, 


‘a 


BDY the ice} Emerton soon after came up, and ob- 
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tained the corn. The facts above stated were 
proved by the evidence of Hall, who was brought 
up by a writ of habeas corpus from the King’s 
Bench. He also stated, that he was prevailed on 
by the defendant to come to London for the purse 
pose of obtaining this property, and that Emerton 
had threatened to arrest him for his debt. The 
jury, without hesitation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, for £139, and interest trom the date of 
the transaction, 
Gill v. Hogg. 
Dec, 22.—This action was brought against the 
defendant for enticing away the plaintiffs wife 
and children from their home, against the will and 
Without the knowledge of the plaintiff. Serjeant 
Cockell said, the plaintiff was clerk to Messrs. 
Wulis and Co. and the defendant to Messrs, 
Maitland and Co. both bankers in this city. They 
were also related. Mr. and Mrs, Gill were married 
in 1795, and lived together in harmony for a con- 
siderable time. A short period before Mrs. G.'s 
clopement, the same cordiality did not exist; but 
what must have been the sensations of the husband 
on returning home to find his wife and children 
fied? Three months elapsed before he learnt any 
tidings of them, and in that period he was almost 
driven to madness. After considerable enquiries 
Without effect, two of the plaintiff’s friends passing 
accidentally through Hoxton, saw the name of 
Hogg on a door, and concluded, that Mrs. Gill 
might have taken refuge there; when they Knock- 


seeing the servant who had formerly lived with 
the plaintiff; but she denied Mrs. G. being there, 
The friends went to the next house, and there saw 
Mis. G. from a window. On this information the 
plaintiff commenced an action for erem. con.; and 
at the time of serving the writ, demanded his wife 
and children. The defendant was reproached with 
his treachery; but, being conscious of h:s inno= 
cence in this respect, insisted on calling down his 
sister, Who had been the constant companion of 
Mrs. G.’s bed. The plaintiff felt some degree of 
satisfaction at this, having at first suspected his 
wile’s fidelity, and the action assumed its present 
form. Mrs. G. was intreaied to return to her 
home, but refused; the children, however, were 
delivered up, and conveyed to the house of a 
friend. A short time after, a reconcihation was 
effected, and they now lived on terms of amity 
and concord. The learned serjeant said, that a 
man who harboured the wife of another, without 
the knowledge or consent of her husband, what- 
ever might be his motives, could not be justified. 
Mrs. Wardell, mother-in-law of the plaintiff, ak 
leged, that some difference had- existed betwéen 
them about two years ago; that Mrs. G. signified 
an intention of leaving her husbaad in consequence 
of his ill-treatment, which the mother endeavoured 
to prevent, by stating what might ensue. This 
conversation took’place in the presence of the 
defendant, who said, if Mrs. G. could help herself, 
she was to blame if she stopped—that he was 

ing to housekeeping, and she ‘should live with 
him. On the 6th of March last, Mrs. G. called 
on her mother, and said she was going to her 
friends in the country, but did not thes disclose 
the place of her retreat. Mr. Stevenson, a friend 
of the plaintiff’s deposed, that. five or six weeks 
prévious- te the elopement, Mrs. G. applied to 
him, to request he would intercede with her hus 
band to precure a separate maintenance, to which 
the witness oheried. Serj, Shepherd said,.it was 


ed at the door their suspicions were confirmed by 
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inrportant that it should be understood, that men 
have no right to 2lienate the wives and children 
ef others; it should also be understood, how far 


relations or friends, when they perceive that ma-_ 
trimonial intercourse is nothing but misery 


discord, are justified in opening their doors to the 
unfortunate ; or whether they wereto be deaf to 


pity and distress, and thrust a wretched woman with | 


her helpless children into the street. The founda- 
tion of this action was, that the defendant had se- 
duced the plaintiff's wife from her home; but by 
some means it was possible to judge from the re- 
cord, what was the intention of the parties. This 


€ase rested on the testsmony of Mrs. Wardell; 


and if her story was belicved, it must be inferred 
that G. and his wite lived in harmony, till the lat- 


ter was seduced by the defendant: but could it. 


be supposed that a man should seduce a woman 
for no other purpose than the satisfaction of sup- 
porting her? For, from the first hour of her 
¢lopement to the present time, his conduct had 
borne the strictest scrutiny; and could be attri- 
buted to no other motive than a benevolent wish 
to afford shelter to an unfortunate woman, whom 
he knew to have just cause to be dissatisfied with 
the treatment of her husband. The defendant 
certainly had placed himself in a situation of great 
danger---a situation in which the slander of the 
world would say, is charity and benevolence had 
Been extended co the enjoyment of her person. 
There were other circumstances in this case which 
proved that the defendant’s conduct was purely 
charitable. He had declared his intention to sup- 
port his Cousin as tong as he possessed the means ; 
@n assertion that did honour to his heart; and it 
was to be heped the determination of the jury 
would not tell him that he should have barred his 
door against her; that uniess she returned to her 
husband, she must starve, or cet her bread in a 
way which shocked the teclings of humanity. 

Lotd Alwanley said he was extremely desirous, 
from the nature of this cause, that the jury should 
@etermine some line by which a man might regu- 
late bis conduct in receiving the wife ot another. 
In his opinion, the defendant certainly did not 
Merit the aspersions which had been cast upon 
tum, though :t would have been more prudent, if 
be had. acted with greater caution. The jury 
were to consider, whether the defendant had se- 
duced the plaintiff’s wife, with any sinister mo- 
tives, in which case the damages could not be too 
‘Reavy; but if, on the other hand, they conceived 
that she liad just cause to leave her husband, and 
the‘defendam merely afforded lier provection, the 
damages could not be too small, if any. 

Verdict for the defendant. 

Kiwo’s Bewcou.—Zenant v. Slater. 

- Dec, 23.—This was an action brought by Mr. 
Feuant against the defendants Messrs. Slater and 
Co. for having infringed his patent, obtained for 
the exercise of his invention of a method of using 
ealcareous eatths, the earths of stronites and ba- 
aytes, ‘all of them either in their carbonated or 
calcined states, ‘but more properly in the latter 
state, instead of alkaline substances for nevtralizing 
the exygenated-muriatic acid used in bleaching, 
igstead of pot and pearl-ashes,; kelp, barilla, or 
other alkalme substances. In oue word, the 
plaimiff claimed, in support of his patent, the 
having ‘fitst. discovered the use of lime 
aed dime-warer, with oxygenated marine gas, 
united -@ fluid for the purfoses of bleaching ; 
Single quéstion Was, Whether the plaidtiff 


ony. 
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Was or was not tbe inventor of this compound, 
and the first who applied it touse? It appeared, 
that the practice of using this fluid for the pure 
poses of bleaching; was a very: great advantage 
trade ; so much, indeed, as that one house jn the 
north of England had saved £2600 a-year by it 
use, and that it bleached better than the forme 
mode, and did not discharge the colours, which 
the old mode often did. The patent was dated 
on the 30th Jan. 1798, and therefore, if this prac 
tice had been in use before that time, the plaintiff 
could not sustain his patent. It appeared on the 
evidence of Mr. Hall, that his firm, consisting of 
himself and two partners, whose business wa 
carried on by the help of two servants, used this 
very compound for the purposes of bleaching, 
precisely as the plaintiff claimed the exclusye 
right of doing; and that they had continually done 
so ever since the year 1791. P. Pilkinton, the 
foreman of Mr. Greatrix of Dishley, in Cheshire, 
a calico-printer, proved that he had constantly 
used the very same compound, in the very samd 
manner as the plaintiff claimed the exclusive ngiit 
of doing, and that they had done so ‘in the firm ever 
since the year 1796. - Hugh Foy proved, that he 
was the instructor of the plaintiff, and that the firs 
hint of uniting lime-water with gas, in the mao 
ner here done, was given to the plaintiff by him, 
and that on that instruction the plaintiff made the 
experiment, and it answered all expectation, oa 
which the teacher said to the plaintiff, jocularly, 
he would have a patent for this: the plaotif 
said, “‘ No, the improvement is yours, the inven- 
tion is yours, and you should have the merit o 
it’? Some time afterwards the patent was taken 
out. The jury informed the chief justice, 
they were satisfied, and wished to hear no mor 
of this, unless his lordship thought it neces). 
Lord Ellenborough—I am indeed satisfied ; Ihave 
been fully and painfully satisfied upon this ar 
for some hours, and the reason why I waited “ 
long to say so, was to give you time to say wie 
you had made up your minds upon the hoes 
might indeed have non-suited the plaintiff on 
ago, because the patent itself is much er 4 
for it claims by its terms, a monopoly 0! 2! 
al! bleaching. I: is a scandalous patent, i 
tute of merit upon the facts as it is ue mgr 
upon law. I never heard evidence mor ve 
factory than that of Pilkinton. When apn ot 
ney-general, I had occasion to sec men 
patents, who had ~actually stolen the | spol 
from the author, who came afterwards 1 
for it. Plaintiff nonsuited. : 

Lingham v. Hunt.—Crim. Con 


| Dee. 24.—This was an action for crim. 


the defendant with the plainuff’s wife. 

M. Garrow opened the case. The 
plained of the defendant, that he had ms 
his wife. The present case he stated as F juste 
‘aggravated that ever came into a court © 10 0 
and would call on the justice of the Joy hich 
the full length they were warranted to Fgh) sod 
‘was £5000. This defendant was the od while 
confident companion of the plaintiff, jenanched 
he was thus professing that friendship °° ip 
the plaintiffs wife. When he had 
debauching, ot perhaps when he hope ne om 
pleted his object, but had reason to seas td 
shoutd, he looked about him how he the 
against justice, and generally he 


victim of his lust to be ingtramicntal in 


something. against the character. of 
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Besomething Known only to herself and some do- 
Mncstics, and this was to be made up into negli- 
q gence in the husband, so that he was not to be 
entitled to damages in a court of justice. The 
ey iaintif's wife was now upder what the defendant 
Becalled his protection, but the truth was, that she 
Aived with him in the most degraded state that a 
Bewoman can be in, having lost her virtue, and 
mewith it, of course, her character; and, therefore, 
Meshe was driven by dire necessity to embark in the 
een squity of the defendant, and enter on one com- 
Semon cause with him. He should now proceed to 
eshow how these parties came together, The plain- 
tit was a very young man, and in partnership with 
mp ccntleman of the name of Hopley, in the trade 
epia wine merchant. He was married on the 
Beith of Aug. 1800, to the lady whose misconduct 
Besvith the defendant formed the subject of inquiry 
Beto -day. She was only 18 years of age when mar- 
mericd, but extremely handsome and well accom- 
Bee\shed. They lived near to the defendant, who 
a engaged in the same line of trade, who was also 
See that time married to a very amiable and most 
BB cserving lady. Accordingly, as Mr. L. and Mr. H. 
meecre intimate, Mrs. H. and Mrs. L. became 
Bericndly also, and visited each other frequently. 
Bpoon altcrwards Mrs. H. died in child-bed, the 
meemiant surviving. On this occasion Mr. H. con- 
meeucted himself asaman should, with great ten- 
Beecrocss to the infant, and apparent sorrow for the 
= its mother. Left thus, without the pro- 
meecuon of the mother, it became necessary to find 
mes somebody to take care that all servants, and 
meose who had the charge of nursing the infant, 
mee ould not neglect their duty, and Mrs. L. took 
Seepon herself this kind office. It was in this state 
meat the defendant meditated the diabolical plan 
me scducing the plaintiff's wife, of which the 
ep? nif had not the least reason to be jealous, for 
me two families had been in the constant habit of 
oe'hg Cach other, nor was there the least dimi- 
BBution in the affection of Mrs. L. to her husband; 
me', to his astonishment, on the 8th of July last, 
hen Mr, L. who had been attending the con- 
me's Of the day, in his business, cam@ home, he 
end his wife was not there. The evening hav- 
mee: advanced, he hoped she might be at her ta- 
me's. He sent; she was not there. He sent to 
Bee Other of her relations, but no tidings could 
me 2d of her; at last he concluded that she had 
oe ‘© the house of some friend, As the night 
me "ced, he thought a thousand things that 
Be St have befallen his wife, but bad no idea that 
o OWN confidential friend had induced her to 
eee With him, to the dishonour of all the family, 
me’ Tuin of herself, The jury should guess his 
sbment when he received a letter from the 
r by-which guilt would appear in its true 
«The letter was as follows: Sir,—With 
OW, great, how can announce to you, you 
most miserably misplaced in. me your con- 
Your wife cannot return but with your 
bie. "giveness, which is impossible. Ithink, I see, 
Ss oe the situation of my poor brother, who, 
as Eliza, yourself, and myself, must go 
me. Catrow proceeded to detail the rest of the 
Val about ten o’clock at night on the 8th 
ae. ad the defendant prevailed on the plain- 
ina Ne tO go with him in an hackney-coach to 
where took a past-chaise, and 
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diately to the city, went off to Barnet, arrived at 
the Green Man Inn that night, and there he and 
Mrs. L. slept in one bed, and had hved in adultery 
ever since. 

Miss F, Merchant.—‘ I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted with Mr, and Mrs. L.; they appeared to 
me to be living vesy happily together.” 

B. I know the plaintiff 
well. Mr. Lingham behaved towards his wife 
in every respect as an exemplary husband. I re- 
member Mrs. L. saying something about their see 
paration in the night of illumination, but nothing 
about a tavern; but that she and a gent. had 
supped together, and had fared better than the 


up with what they could get at a pastry~conok’s.” 

Mr. Dixon, brother to the plaintiffs wife.—* 
was one of the party who went to see the illumi« 
nation: there were twenty of us early, We 
missed part of our company when we came to 
M. Otto’s. Mrs. L. was under the care of Mr. Hy 
and one of my sisters and Mrs. Lingham’s sisteg 
were under the care of Mr. Lingham. We sepa- 
rated before we came to M. Otto’s, at Mr. Hope's 
house, from whence we went to M. Otto’s, and 
alterwards we went to a pastry-cook’s, and thea 
came home. 


street, and his two boys, proved that Mr. H. and 
Mrs. L. came to his house, in a hackney-coach,: 
on the 8th of July, about half after ten, and took 
a post-chaise to goto Barnet, That Mr. H. gave 
to Mr. Baily two letters, directed to persons in 
the city, and which were delivered the following 
morning at six o’clack, the one of them tothe plains 
tiff’s father by mistake, who delivered it imme. 
diately afterwards to the plainuff; the other to 
the defendant’s brother. 

Sarah Limel, chambcr-maid at the Green Maa 
at Barnet, proved that the defendant and the plaine 
tiff’s wife arrived at the inn about half after one 
o’clock, where they supped, and then went to 
bed, and slept in one bed all night, That a genti 
came and asked for Mr. H, the next morning, 
and the chamber-maid went up, when she saw 
the lady in bed. \ 

It then appeared, that Mr. H. and Mrs, L. called 
at the house of Mrs, L.’s, laundress at Holloway, 
and there took change of clothes, 

Mr. Erskine made a long and very eloquent 
speech. Admitted that his client could sot be 
justified in what he did; yet he maintained that 
there were shades innumerable in this offence, 
Where a man had violated all: the rules of hospie 
tality, and had been a dehberate seducer, he de- 
served every scourge that could be imflicted on 
him in 2 court of justee ; but where he had been 


‘exposed to 2 blaze of beauty, without that sort of 


caution from the husband, who was the natural 
guardian of the honour of the wife, and where the 
husband had been remiss and negligent as to the 
safety of the wife, and had permitted her, young, 
beautiful, gay, and lively, to be too often tne 
heeded and alone in the company of the defen+ 
dant; andwhere a man, under such ci¢cumistances, 
had not been proof against. so much temptati 

he was the object of the compassion of men 

feeling, nor should he be rigorously treated ina, 
court of justice, The parties were all of then: 
objects of great compassion. He did mot justify 
the defendant, for most assuredly his conduct was 
criminal; but he submitted that it was not the. 


"dee en two letrers to the proprietor of 
directing him-:o send them imme- 


conduct of an hardened offender, But of 


rest of the company, who were obliged to put 


- Mr. Newman, the stable-kceper in Windmill. 
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whose scrrow afd repentance accompanied his 
transgression. This was to be inferred from the 
Jeter he wrote to the plaintiff: but it would ap- 
pear that the plaintiff had repeatedly been ad- 
monished of the impropriety of allowing his wife 
aud the defendant to beso much together; but that 
he had been careless notwithstanding ; had suf- 
fered them’ to go out riding together, and instead 
of accompanying them, had gone a fishing, &c. 
and had, under pretence of taking care of his 
wife, sent an infant with her and the plaintiff on 
their excursions. -When they came home, he had 
only complained that they were Jate, and said, 
his wife should not stay out so late. That he lived 
G@pposite to the house of the defendant ; and that 
after the defendant and the plaintiffs wife had come 
into the defendant’s house, after they had been out 
all day together, he had sent for the keys to get 
what he wanted for himself, and left his wife with 
the defendant at supper, where they were together 
until 11 at night. That on the night of the illumina- 
tion for the peace, a large party went out together 
from Tower-street, The plaintiff, instead of taking 
care of his wife, allowed that charge to be taken 
_by the defendant, he taking -another lady under 
his arm. That when they came to the house of 
M. Otto, they separated, when the plaintiff shewed 
no anxiety about his wife, while same of the com- 
pany went to seek forthem. That the defendant 
and the plaintiff’s wife supped together, and that 
ata tavern. That above all, the plaintiffs wife 
told him that she had supped at a tavern with 
the defendant, who treated the matter with rail- 
_lery, or badimage, as one of the witnesses de- 
scribed it. .He concluded with observing, that 
where the plaintiff had been so negligent, and 
claimed damages in a civil action, forthe loss of 
that, to preserve which it was his duty to be care- 
ful, he should not take advantage of his own neg- 
ligence, and obtain large damages against the man 
who, next to himself, had been most unfortunate. 
. Mr. C. Hunt, examined by Mr: Gibbs.‘ I am 
¢ brother of the defendant : was not very much 
in the habits of intercourse with him; Thadhada 
difference with him, that difference took place on 
account of this transaction: I was one of the party 
‘who went to s€e the illuminations: went with 
the party from Tower-street: Mr. and Mrs. L. 
were’of the party, which was about 20 in number, 
my brother was one of them; he had the care of 
Mrs. L. and’she took’ his arm; Mr. Lingham was 
- walking alone, and flinging crackers about the 
ladies. Mr. L. did not express any apprehension, 
but seemed very careless. When we got. home 
_ inquiry was made for Mrs. L. but she was not re- 
' turned. We got home between two and three. 
J donot know when Mrs. L. came home. After- 
wards, and on the first of May, I saw Mr. L. and 
@ party was proposed for Mrs. L. that day. I was 
“attea with Mrs..L, and some ladies. . Mr. L. came 
the room: Mrs. L. said to Mr. L. that Mr. H. 
d desired her to take a ride the next day, with 
im in his chaise. “I observed to Mr. -L. .heshad 
etter horrow my brother’s other horse to ga with 
then; My. L.-declined, saying that he was going 
fishing. . Mrs. L. did. go out with my hrother the 
““gext day Mr. Ly did not accompany them,, but 
a fishing. [remember Mr. H. and Mrs: L. 
tutning'thatevening ; theycame to my brother’s 
yurewghtsn the evemng ; while they were there 
L. sent for acertain key.’’——Chicf justice. — 
To Mrs. LF "AL ; size sent-it: she 
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night. Mr, L:was invited, but did not'come over, 


not have been disappointed. His lordship 


At another time, when Mr. Lingham was pre. 
sent, there was some: conversation concern; 
what passed on the night of the illumination. Mj, 
L. observed, that she had» been at a tavern with 
} my brother, and had some beef and a cool tankard, 
Mr. L. observed, that they had fared better than 
we had, for that we had been obliged to put up 
with a pastry cook’s shop. All be said as he went 
along was, ‘‘ De you know where Mrs. L. is?” | 
said “‘ No, I do not, I have_not been home this 
afternoon.” Mr. L. observed, going along, he 
did not like Mrs. L. being so much at our house, 
I inquired of the servant, at my brother’s howe, 
where Mrs. L. was? .I learnt that she had been 
there that afternooh, but had gone with Mr. H, 
a-riding in his chaise. I asked Mr. L. to walk up 
stairs, and take a game of cribbage with me.till 
they should return. Some time alter dark, be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock, they returned; the 
chaise came to Mr. L.’s door;. Mr. L. helped Mrs. 
out of the chaise, and observed to my brother, 
he should not suffer him again to keep Mrs. L. out 
‘so late, or after dark. When we were at cnbbage, 
I told him. I thought it- was. very improper for my 
‘brother to keep Mrs. L. out:so date, and tha I 
should not suffer it if I were him,—Aanne Atvood 
had lived servant with Mr, and.Mrs, L. tour months. 
-Q. Did you ever in your life see.a more afivcuonae 
husband than your master? A. Never in my life. 
~ Mr. Garrow replied with great rage at the con- 
duct of the defendant in this most infamous tans 
action. He felt not the least scruple in saying, 
that the defendant’s brother had endeavoured 1 
support his cause by direct and absolure perjury. 
He protested that he never saw so miquilous @ 
case as that attempted to be set up by tlic deita 
dant in the whole course of hisiife. 

Elicnborough observed, that this case 
served their most serious.attention, The plaintdf 
by this action complained that the defendant, 4 
the seduction of the plaintiff's witc, had 
him of ail the happiness.and all the honour whit 
‘marriage brought to in social life. 1tappeve 
that the defendant had the implicit 
the plaintiff—he had betrayed it—nor coul 
one use stronger language against the ry 
than he had used himself; for he said, ‘ re ve” 
most miserably reposed in me your confiden 
Had the defendant felt that contrition he or ed 
the court to believe, he might either hav te i 
judgment to have past against him by de ms , 
come into court by counsel, with bumble ins if, 
tions to watch the proof onthe part of the org 
and trusted to the discreet observations ré 
counsel would have made, and in which be 
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Midhurst—G. Smith, 1, *S. Smith 
Middlesex—G. Byng, 2, +Sir F. Burdett, 1 
Milburne Port—Lord Payet, 2, *H. Leycester 
Minehead—J. F. Luttrell, 6, *J. Patteson 
Monmouthshire—Gen. J. Rooke, 4, C. Morgan, 1 
Monmouth Town—+Lord C. Somerset, 1 
Montgomeryshire—C, W. W. Wynn, t 
Montgomery Town—W. Keene, 7 
Morpeth—Lord Morpeth, 2, *W. Ord 
Newark—* Admiral Sir C. M. Pole, +T. M. Sut- 
ton, 5 


| 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Sir M. Ridley, 7, C. 
Brandling, 4 

Cormwall-J. Richardson, 1, W. Nor- 

N tense Hant:—+J. Blackburn, 1, *R. G. Kerr 

Newton, Laucashire—-T. Brooke, 4, P. Patten, 1 

Newton, Hants—*Sir R. Barclay, *C. Chapman | 

Norfolk—T. W. Coke, 4, Sir J. Astley, 1 


Northamptonshire—F. Dickins, 4, W. R. Cart- 
weight, 1 
Northampton Town—Hon. S. Percival, 2, Hon, E. ; 
 Bouvevic, 2 
mont, 2 
Norwich—*R. Fellowes, #W.Smith,,a 
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| Pembrokeshire—Lord Milford 4 


; dior 
Tregony— *Marquis of Blas 


Nottingham Town—Sir J. B. Warren, 1, *]. Birch 

Oakhampton—J. Strange, 1, *H. Holland 

Orford—Lord &. S. Conway,2, *J. Trail 

Oxfordshire—Lord F. A. Spencer, 1, J. Fane, 1 

Oxford City—*A. Wright, F. Burton, 5 

Oxford University—-Sir W. Dolben, 6, Rt. Hor, 
Sir W. Scott, 2 


jun, 


Pembroke Town—Hugh Barlow, 6 
Penrhyn—fSir'S, Lushington, 2, *Sir J. Nicholl 
Peterborough—Dr. F. Lawrence, 1, +W. Elliot, 1 
Petersfield—H. Jolliffe, 1, *Mr. Serj. W. Best 
Plymouth—Sir W. Elford, 1, #P. Lanemead 
Plympton—tE. Goulding, 1,4 P. Metcalfe, 1 
Ponteiract—]. Smyth, 5, *R. Benyon 
Poole—J. Jeffery, 1, G. Garland, 1 
tine T. Erskine, 2, Capt. J. Mark 
am, I 
Preston—Lord Stanley, r, *]. Horrocks 
Queensborough—* J. Prinsep, *G. P. Moore 
Radnor County—W. Wilkins, 1 
Radnor Town—R. Price, 2 = 
Reading—F. Annesley, 6, ¢C. S. Lefevre, 1,f 3 
Retford (East)—*R. Cranford, *J. Jaffray 
Richmond, Yorkshire—*Hon. G. H. L. Dundas, 
A. Shakespeare, 1 
Rippon—Sir J. Graham, 1, J. Heathcote, 1 
Rochester—*$Sir W.S. Smith, *J. Hulks 
Romuey (New)—J. W. Willett, 1, *M. Lopez 
Rutlandshire—*N. Noel, *Lord Carberry 
Rye—Rt. Hon. Lord Hawkesbury, 2, * 1. D. Lamb 
Ryegate—Hon. ].S. Yorke, 2, Hon. J.S. Cocks, § 
Salop County—Sir R.‘Hill, 5, J. K. Powell, 4 
Saltash—*M. Russell, *R. Deverell 
Sandwich—Sir P. Stevens, 9, Sir H. Mann,? 
Sarum (New)—W. Hussey, 8, +Lord Folkston¢,t 
Sarum (Old)—+N. Vansittart, 1, tH. Alexandet 
Scarborough—Hon. E. Phipps, 2, *Lord R. Mate 
ners 
Seaford—C. Rose Ellis, 2, *R. J. Sullivan 
Shaftesbury—*E. L. Loveden, *Rob. Hurst 
Shoreham—Sir Cecil Bishopp, 1, *T- Shelley rt 
Shrewsbury—-Sir Wm. Pulteney, 7, Hon. W- 
Somersetshire—W. G. Langston, 2, William ¥i¢ 
kenson, 1 
Southampton Town—G. H. Rose, 2, J: 
Southwark—Henry Thornton, 5, Geo. 
Staffordshire—Lord G. L. Gower, 2, Sir Ee 4 
ton, 
Stafford Town—R. B. Sheridan, 5, Hon. E. Monel 
ton, 5 A: Bete 
Stamford—Gen. J. Leland, 1, Lieut. Gen. 
tie, I 
Steyning—J. Martin Lloyd, 1, *R. Hurst — 
Stockbridge—*J. F. Barham, Col. G. or 4 
Sudbury—*Sir J. C. Hippesley, *J. 
Suffolk—Lord Brome, Sir T. C. Bun 
Surry—Lord W. Russell, 4, 5ir J. F 
Sussex—Gen. C, Lennox, 2, John Fuller, ub 
Tamworth—Sir Robert Peele, 2, tGen. ; 
tus, I 
Tavistock—Lord R, Spencer, 1, Gen, 
trick £ 
Moreland, 1, John Ham 
Tewkesbury—James Martin, 6, Chris 
ton, 
Thetford— John Harrison, 2, * Thos. 
G. P. Turner, 4, Franka’ 
Tiverton—Right Hon. D. Ryder, 4 
der, 4 
Totaess—7;Wm, Adams, J, “j- “4, chasis 
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LIST. OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT: 


i Wallingford—Sir Francis Sykes, 5, *W. Lewis | Edinburgh City—Right Hon. H. Dundas, 6 


Hughes 

© Warcham—J. Calcraft, 1, +A. Strahan, 1 
© Warwickshire—Sir G. A. W. S. Evelyn, 5, *D. S. 
= Dugdale 
© Warwick Town—*C. Mills, *Lord Broke 
© Wells—C. Tudway, 2, C. W. Taylor, 1 

© Wendover—fRt. Hon. C. Long, 4, *Hon. J. Smith 
® Wenlock—Cecil Forrester, 2, Hon. J. Simpson, z 
Weobly—Lord G, Thynne, 2, *]. F. Thomas 

a Westbury—*W. Baldwin, ¢C. Smith, 1 

West Looe—*Js. Buller, *Tho. Smith 

a Westminster—Hon. C. J. Fox, 7, Lord Gardner, 1 
M. Le Fleming, 6, J. Low- 
thier, 
. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis—Sir J. Pulte- 
4, G. Steward, z, W. Garthshore, 1, *C. 
Adams 

Whitchurch—W. Townshend, 1, W. Broderick, 1 
Wigan—*R. H. Leigh, *John Hodson 

me Wilton—V. Fitzwilliam, 4, Hon. J. Spencer, t 

ilishire—A. Goddard, 7, H. P. Wyndham, 2 

inchelsea—*Rob. Ladbrooke, *Wm. Moffat 

me Winchester—Sir R. Gamon, 4, ¢Sir H. Mildmay, 1 

Windsor—*J. Williams, Hon. R. F. Greville, 1 
\Voodstock—Sir H. Dashwood, 4, #C. Abbot, 2 
BW orcestershire—E. Foley, 7, W. Lygon, 6 
BV orcester City—A. Robarts, 1, *J. Scott 
. 7 Vootton Bassett—*Hon. H. St. Jolin, *R. Wil- 
q ams, jun, 

BR ycombe (Chipping)—Sir J. Dashwood, 1, 4Sir 
F. Baring, 2 
Norfolk —*Sir T. Trowbridge, *T. 
ervis 
Yarmouth, Hants—J. C. Jervoise, 6, *J. P. Mur- 
‘olkstone,t tay 


Alexandet orkshire—Ww, Wilberforce, 5, H. Lascelles, 1 
ord R. Mate 2 ork City—Sir W. Milner, 2, +L. Dundas, 2 


4 SCOTLAND. 
Hurst BA bderdeenshire—James Ferguson, 4 
Hill, thick, Montrose, 
Dic Brechin, and In- *James Farquhar 
verbervie 
J. Amyatt," ytshire—Col. Wm. Fullarton, 
). Tierney! eyleshire—Lord J. D. E. H. Campbell, x 
Sir Livtle Hon. Sir W. Grant, 2 
3 Baillie, 1 
aithe 
E.M and Caith } John Sinclair, 2 
Sen. A. 


hess 
*ckmananshireand *W. Douglas, *M‘Lean Cle- 
Kinross phane 


urst 3 tail, Kilrenny, An- 
Porter, £ q struther Laster, 
ytches Pittenweem, and }Gen. Alex. Campbell, 2 


7 Anstruther - Wes- 
jerick, 2 ter 
Ulross Dunfermling, 
w. La  lnnerkeithing, *Sir John Henderson 
Queen-Ferry, and ( *Alex. Cockraa 
4 Stirlin 
Perth, Dun- 
ce, St. Andrew i 
and » p David Scott, 2 
-Yartonshire—James Colquhoun, jun. 
imbarton, 
Bae Glasgow, and }*Alexander Houston 
cafrew 
Robert Lawrie, 6 
umfries, Sanquhar 
Kircudbright, 
Lochmaben, and (Hon. Charles Hope, 24 


Annan 


Elginshire—James Brodie, 1 

Fiteshire—Sir Wm. Erskine, 1 

Forfarshire— Sir David Carnegie, 1 

Haddingtonshire—Hon. Col. C. Hope, 1 

Inverness-shire—*Charles Grant 

Inverness, Nairn, 
Forres, and* For- >*A.P. Cumming Gordon 
trose 

Irvine, Air, Roth- 
say, Inverary, and >John Campbell, 2 
Campbelltown 

Kincardineshire—Sir John Stuart, 1 

Kintore, Bantt, Cul- 
len, Elgin, and Ig- Francis W. Grant 
vercurie 

Patrick Heron, 2 

Kinghorn, Kirkaldy, 
Brunt-Island, and pSir J. St. Clair Erskine, 5 
Dysart 

Lanarkshire—*Lord A. Hamilton 

Lauder, Haddington, 
Dunbar, North 
Berwick, and Jed- tHon. Tho, Maitland, 2 
burgh 

Linlithgowshire—Hon. Chas. Alex. Hope, r 


Nairnshire, and Cro- ‘ 
alae *Gen. Alex. M‘Kenzie 


and =Shet- capt. Rob. Honyman, 
Peebleshire—James Montgomery, 8 
Perthshire—Col. Thomas Graham, 2 
Renfrewshire—+William M‘Dowall, z 
Ross-shire—Sir Charles Ross, 4 
Roxburghshire—Sir George Douglas, 4 
Selkirkshire—*John Rutherford 
Selkirk, Lanark, Pee- 
bles, and Linlith- >*Col. Wm. Dickson 
gow 
Stirlingshire—*Capt. Charles Elphinstone 
Stranrawer, Wig- 
town, Whitehorn, >*Spalding Gordon 
and New Galloway 
Sutherlandshire—+Right Hon. W. Dyndas, 2 
W igtownshire—* Andrew M‘Dowall 
Kirkwall, Tain, 

Dingwall, Dor- Charles Villiers, ¢ 
nock, and Wick 


IRELAND. 


Antrim County—*Hon. J. O'Neil, E. A. M‘Naugh- 
ton 

Armagh County—Hon. A. Acheson, *Hon. Hs 
Caulfield 

Armagh Town—Patrick Duigenan 

Athlone— William Handcock 

Bandon Bridge—Sir Broderick Chinnery 
Belfast—Edward May 

Carrickfergus-—* Lord Spencer Chichester 
Cashel—Right Hon. W. Wickham 
Carlow County—*D. Latouche, *G. O. Bagenal 
Carlow Town—*C. Montague Ormsby 
Cavan County—Nath. Sneyd, F. Saunderson 
Clare County—*Sir E. O’Brien, Hoa. F. N. Barton 
Clonmell—William Bagwell 
Cork County—Lord Boyle, R. H. Fitzgerald — 
Cork City—M. Longfield, Hon. C. H. Hutchinson 
Coleraine—* Waiter Jones f 
Donegall County—Lord Sudley, *Sir Jas. Stewart 
Down Cousty—Lord Castlereagh, F. Savage ~) + 
Downpatrick—*Counsellor Haythorn 
Drogheda—Edward Hardman A 
Dubjin County—H. Hamilton, F. J. Faulkener. 


Dundas, 2 


Dublin City—J. C. Beresford, he 
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Dublin College—Hon. George Knox 

Dundalk—*Richard Archdall 

Dungannon—Hon. John Knox 

Dungarvon—* William Green 

Ennis—* james Fitzgerald 

¥nneskillen—Hon. A. Cole Hamilton 

Yermanagh County—Lord Cole, Mervyn Archdall 

Galway County—Hon. R, Trench, R. Martin 

Galway Town—J. Brabazon Ponsonby 

Keiry County—-M., Fitzgerald, Jas, Crosbie 

Kildare County—*Lord R, Fitzgerald, #Rob, La- 
touche 

Kilkenny County-——Right Hon. W. B. Ponsonby, 
Hon, J. Butler. 

Kilkenny City—*Hon. Charles Butler 

King’s County—sir 1.. Parsons, Bernard 

Kinsale—tjaimes C. Rowley 

Leitrim County—Lord Clements, *P. Latouche, 

unior, 

County-~*C, S. Oliver, W. Odell 

Limeérick City-—Charles Vercker 

Lisburne—+Earl of Yarmouth 

Londonderry County—*Lord G. Beresford, Hon 
C. T. Stewart 

Londonderry City—~Sir G, Fitzgerald Hill 

Longford County—*Hon. T. Newcomen, Sir T. 
Featherstone 

Louth County—Right Hon. J. Foster, W. G. For- 

tescne . 

Mallow—*Denham Jephson 

Mayo County—Hon. H.A. Dillon, Hon, D. Browne 

Meath County—Sir M, Somerville, #1. Bligh 

Monaghan County—R. Dawson, C. P. Leslie 

Newry—Right Hon. Isaac Corry 

Portarlington—* Henry Parnell 

Queen's County—*ion. W. W, Pole, *Sir E. 
Coote 

County—*Hon. E. King, Arthur 
Frene 

Ross (New)—*Charles ‘Tottenham, jun. 

Sligo County—Charles O'Hara, J. E. Cowper 

Sligo Town—Owen Wynne 

County—Lord F. Mathew, John Bag- 
wel 


Tralee-—-Right Hon. George Canning 

Tyrone County—James Stewart, Right Hon, J. 
Stewart 

Waterford County—Right Hon. J, Beresford, #Ed- 
ward Lee 

Waterfore City—Wm. Congréve Alcock 

Westmeath County—G. H. Rochfort, Wm. Smith 

Wexford County—Lord Loftus, Abel Ram 

Wexford Town—*R.N. Furness 

Wicklow County—W. H, Hume, Geo. Ponsonby 

Youghall— John Keane 


Substance of Mr. Wilberforce’s Address to the 
Freeholders of the County of York, on being pro 
posed as one of the Members, 


Gent.—In appearing before you upon the pre- 
sent occasion, 1 cannot but feei that Iam placed 
in a serious, aud I might almost say, an awful si- 
tuation; for 1 am come before yoy to render up 
an account of the trust which six years ago your 

kindness committed to me; and when I consider 
the weight and importance of that trust, under 
‘guy civcamstances, and still more when 1 reflect 
On the very critical and portentous times during 
whieh Dhave possessed it, which have tended to 
 woultiply its difficulties and increase its responsi- 
«bility, it is natural. for me to feel thar lamina 
aul solemn situation, now that I stand be- 
to -waswer the discharge of irs | 
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various and weighty duties. T-will fairly own to 
you also, Gent., that there is another consideration 
which powerfully affects my mind; I mean the 
prodigious size of our vast county: its Population, 
its wealth, and all those other circumstances b 
which it is distinguished, 1 know indeed that it is 
constitutional language to affirm, that a member of 
parliament for any place, be it what it may, is, 
when chosen, the representative, not of his own 
particuiar constituents, but of the people of Eng- 
land in general: that the member for O/d Sarum j; 
a member of parl. equally with the member for 
the very county in which we stand.—This is aa 
opinion which, i the main, I myself hold; it is 
sound constitutional doctrine, which I main- 
tain, and which on this day ¥ publicly avow; 
but yet, gentlemen, he must have a mind of 
greater power of practical abstraction than mine, 
or have firmer nerves than I possess, who, when 
he rights, the interests, the credit, the character, 
the honour of this great county, (itself a litile 
KINGDOM) are commuitied to his care, does 70 
feel himself loaded with a burthen far more 
weighty than that which he would have to Lear, 
if he were ihe representative of some decayed 
town or someinconsiderable borough. 
Gent. 1] trust I may appear before you with bol 
ness, because though conscious of many errors and 
imperfections, I can truly declare, that I have 
acted with honest and pure intentions, with a miod 
unbiassed by personal considerations or p2ity mo- 
tives ; with a sincere desire of promoting the wel 
fare of our common country—I have ner made the 
sacred trust which you confided to me, subservient 
to the purposes of my own inferest or aggram!izimet 
Gent. I trust I may also affirm, that I have net 
been inattentive to the local concerns aol ee 
cular interests of my constituents. —Chicfiy inds 
owing to a weak constitution, which after the 
bours of a session of parliament requires to be iw 
stored by medical attention, and recruited rine 
and quiet, partly from various other acts! sit 
been less personally present amoug you 
was my wish to be, but 1 have trusted thal of 
would prefer the solid substance of diligent e 
tion to your public and private 
those petty personal assiduities in which t abs ‘ot We 
needs abound, who by them would 
the scanty performance of more important hi 
—Gent. it is natural-for me, in meeting you mp 
place, and giving, as it were, an rs we 
stewardship, to cast my eye backwar - . 
leading events which have happened ae 
were last assembled here upon the same wen 
We have lived in tinies fruitful, in events 1°" 
aordi in times 
important and extraordipary, red the 
also in difficulties which have 
path of duty the object of serous, “ ention one 
painful inguiry.. Allow me here to “sJead other! 
consideration which often tends ik the 
on this head, and to make them oe cal question 
of forming a right judgment in po shape 
to be less than it really is. Mot Asin opr duit 
pens, that honestly desirous of with 
we meditate with seriousness, We 
ligence; we wtigh with close ace, 
all, when we have long poised the reyes wea 
watched it with a wary and 
scarcely able to make out ¢0 yet 
which of the two seales prepondera fowly 
at length we declare our coy 
painfully formed, ‘we ehere were 2° 


fidence and positiveness, #51 
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difficulty of judging aright in the complicated cases 
which come betoreus, should teach those whothiok 
differently on political subjects, mutual moderation 
andcandour. We cannot expect that even our con- 
stituents should approve of every particular of our 
conduct’ They may indeed, and ought to require, 
that their representative should agree with them 
in the great principles of political conduct, and 
likewise ia the general line to be pursued in any 
given conjuncture of affairs. But provided there 
be this general agreement, they ought not too 
scrupulously to look for an exact coincidence in 


4 every individual vote, aud on every particular 
& guestion,—Gent. 1 heartily rejoice to find that you 


approve of these principles, they are principles 
worthy of the rank you hold, and of the place you 
fill in our national representation. They send 
your member to parliament the free and liberal 
representative of a free people, and not your 
slave, fettered and shackled, a character which | 
should feel degrading, though it were to be the 


4 
bs slave even of the county of York itself.—Gent. 


when last I met you in this place, we were in cir- 


= cumstances of great public danger. The prospect 


shortly after became more gloomy, and the danger 
more imminent ; yet, even these dangers, great as 
they were, appear but small, compared with the 
nuinber and magnitude of those to which we were 
exposed about the beginning of the very last year: 
then, added toa new and powerful confederacy, 


® formed among the northern states, against the very 


sources of our maritime strength; added to the 
entire defection of our allies, and the union of al- 


fm most all the powers of Europe against us, under 


the guidance of our inveterate enemy, France, 
which having forced the power of Austria to suc 
for peace in the posture of a suppliant, was ena- 


m dled to direct against us the whole undivided 


Strength of her vast empire, was superadded rebel- 


a lion, but ill extinguished, in our sister kingdom, 
qa and an apparent spirit of disunion in our public 


councils, But through the wisdom, integrity, 


q firmness, and dignified moderation of His Majes- 


ty’s late and present administration, supported by 
the steady and liberal aid of parliament, under the 
blessing of a gracious Providence, the black cloud 


B which lowered over us hag been dissipated, and 
§ Weare restored to a state far more prosperous and 


promising. True, indeed, there has been a dread- 
tul expenditure of blood and treasure. The vessel 


B® of the state has suffered severely in the conflict, 
m aod has entered the harbour with her canvas 
® ‘orn; but in the war of clements which we have 

Witnessed, how can it be but that she must have 


suffered? I trust, however, that we-are still in a si- 


Bm ‘vation in which we may continue a great and a 


happy people. 

Gent.—I ernst it will be our future policy to 
abstain, as far as possible, from those conti- 
nental connexions, for which | had almost said 


me the very integrity and good faith of the minis- 


ters and people of this country, render us unfit, 
imasmuch as we cannot keep or break our en- 
ements accordingly as it suits the convenience 
o} the present moment in the finciuating state of 
human affairs, 

We shall, Ltrust, cultivate our.own internal re- 
ana endeavour.to.reuder our people secure, 
Prosperous, and contented. I am happy to declare to 
You, Zeut. that the cheracter.af His Majesty's pre- 


mm *Cadministratiog, and the.tenor.of their past 
4 feadugt, firm and temperate, but. .yet. conciiating 


an “hasuming, is 2 pl fer thei continying to 
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the true interests of their country, These gent, 
are at least my principles, and itis fit that you 
should know them. Conscious of upright inten- 
tions, yet when I consider the serious, mmportant, 
and complicated duties of the situation for which I 
presume to propose myself, I should feel afraid to 
venture on the task, where I not also supported 
by the assured persuasion, founded in long and 
uniform experience, of the candour, or rather kind- 
ness, with which you judge the conduct and con~ 
strue the motives of your represeatative. 


After having been unanimously elected, Mr. 
Wilberforce spoke in substance as follows: 

Gent.—I will trespass on your paticnce for a 
very few moments, but | should be unfaithful to 
my own feelings, if 1 were not to express to you 
the grateful sense which I entertain of your great 
and continued kindness. I cannot but feel it deep- 
ly. I have not made the sacred trust, which you 
confided to me, subservient to the purposes of my 
own interest or aggrandizement. I see also in its 
true point of elevation the exalted station to which 
your favourable opinion has again raised me. Suf- 
fer me in truth to say, (a sentiment, the avowal of 
which, remarks that have been elsewhere made 
may render not improper) that I consider the ho- 
nour of being your representative as one of the 
highest dignities f could enjoys Great is my res- 
pect for hereditary honours. It is still greater for 
those which have been granted by the well-judging 
hand of our Sovereign, for brilliant exploits ren- 
dered to the Public by our great oaval and military 
commanders, or for long and faithful services ia 
public offices of high trust and Jaborions duty. 
But he must have a mind constituted very different- 
ly from mine; his estimate of things must be 
formed on very different principles; who could 
account as more honourable that nobility which 
should be granted from motives of political inte- 
rest or personal favour, than the dignified and et 
alted station to which he is clevated, who, by the 
free and united voice of the freeholders of York- 
shire, is elected to be the depository of their inte- 
rests, and the guardian of their rights.—The piea- 
sure which I feel cannot but be heightened, as in- 
decd the honour is increased, b¥ beholding around 
me, so many of the same faces which I have been 
used to see on similar occasioas, and by the testi- 
mony I thereby receive of their continued friend- 


ship and esteem.—-Gent, the scene in which we 
are now present, is indeed a magnificent specta~ 
cle; to see the trecholders of this great county as- 
sembled together, and freely.choosing their own 
representatives in parliament, is a sight in the 
highest degree gratifying and animating to those 
who know the real nature and the high value of 
truc liberty: of that liberty, which, as was so well 
stated by my friead beside me, whom it is a plea 
sure to me to be again able to call my colleague, is 
founded in law, insepatably connected with 
public order.—Let those deluded men, whether of 
this or of any other country, who have so far mis- 
taken the real spirit of liberty, 2§ to confownd it 
with anarchy, come hither and have their error 
corrected, and learn to know and admire that true 
image of constitutional freedom which is here ex - 
hibited.. This isa lesson which becomes this 
great county to give, Yes, gemtiemen, it well be- 
comes you, that as you constitute the county first 
in extent, in oealth, ia population, im agricelcural 
labours.and commercis! maoufactusing industry, 
so that you.should be first and foscmost aise in 


that which is still more excclicat and clevated, in 
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that political independence, which constitu es the 
very spirit and soul of all your constitutional and 
Jegal rights —Suffer me, gentlemen, likewise to 
dwell upon anarher consideration, which is natu- 
rally suggested to my mind by the very appear- 
ance of the company that L see around me—I mean 
that harmony and perfect union between the land- 
ed aad commercial interests, which has so long 
subsisted inthis county, to their mutual honour. 
—Here again, gentlemen, it gratifies the mind, to 
see; that to all its other circumstances of honour- 
able distinction, our county superadds the digni- 
fied exemption, from that low and degrading jea- 
Yousy, which in other times and places has too 
pais prevailed. You well know, that your real 
interests are the same, that you must stand or fall 
together.—Gentlemen, preserve and cherish this 
just and liberal sentiment; it is suitable to your 
character; it is the pledge of your independence. 
1f ever any persons could presume upon being 
able to impose on you a member not the real ob- 
ject of your choice, it would be by sowing among 
you a principle of disunion, by endeavouring to 
make you mutually jealous of each other, thus 
bringing you both into subjection. These little 
jcalousies may better accord with inconsiderable 
rights and petty interests; but they suit not the 
unquestionable reality and extended bulk of the 
agriculture and commerce of our great county.— 
Gent.—I have laid before you the sentiments 
with which I am impressed; I shall return to 
parliament with a heart devoted to your service, 
and desirous of demonstrating, by a faithful and 
assiduous discharge of the duties of my station, 
the warmth of my gratitude and the sincerity of 
my attachment. 


The Addresses of Thos. Wm. Coke, Esq. M.P. 
to the Gent. Clergy, and Freeholaers of the 
County of Norfolk. 


Gent.—My heart is glowing with the warmest and 
most unfeigned gratitude, while I thank you for the 
zeal which you have manifested in my favour, and con- 
gratulate you upon the success of a cause, which is 
equally dear to you and myself.—Professions, unac- 
companied by actions, may sometimes amuse the 
credulous, and sometimes conciliate the unfriendly. 
But in every appeal which I make to your judgment, 
and upon every occasion upon which I solicit your 
support, L can, without any consciousness of presump- 
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again and again upon the pure, the temperate, and 


to act up to them, and therefore I throw myself, with 


tion at the expense of sincerity or consistency.—In 


and long-tried honour of many respectable men, who 
have stood forth as my supporters in the present con- 
test, my country has received a most unequivocal 
pledge of their conviction, that the measures I have 
uniformly and avowedly pursued, are not at variance 
with the ¢rwe spirit of the constitution, por injurious 
to public security and public prosperity.—It is with 
peculiar satisfaction, and even pride, that 1 acknow- 
ledge the active and disinterested assistance which has 
been given me by the yeomanry of this county,—a 
class of men, whose pursuits ate eminently useful 19 
every civilized community,—whose character has im 
many periods of our history been distinguished bya 
firm and heroic spirit of independence, and upon whose 
growing wealth, number, and strength, I am accustom- 
ed to reflect with the most heart-felt joy. Such, indeed, 
is my respect for the soundness of their understand 
ings, andthe manliness of their sentiments ; and such, 
too, is my sense of their importance to the well-being 
of society itself, that in watching over their rights, 
and contributing to their happiness, I shall ever con- 
sider myself as performing one of the most pleasing 
and momentous duties, by which a member of patlit- 
ment can either do credit to the choice of his consti 
tuents, or provide for the substantial and permanent 

advantage of his country. It is not unknown to to 
that a large portion of my own time and serene 

been employed upon subjects of agriculture; anc' - 

fore I gladly embrace the opportunity which 1s ve 

afforded me, of declaring to you and to the Poblic, * 
the most splendid distinctions of title or station 4° 


of my motives, and the my conduct. 
~—It has, indeed, been my lot to be engaged in your 
service, at a very trying and perilous crisis ; when the 
wnusual state of public affairs required unusual circum- 
spection and steadiness in public men ; when the best 
and wisest of our fellow-subjects were exposed to un- 
merited and unexampled contumely ; when indepen- 
dence was misconstrued into disloyalty, and patriotism 
was branded with the odious name of faction. But no 
reproaches, however poignant—ano artifices, however 
subtle—ne menaces, howcver clamorous, were suilicient 
to shake the firmness of my soul, or to ceter me from 
discharging these duties which Lowed to my constitu- 
ents and to my countrymen, as the guardian of their 
ancient and sacred rights.. Under the serious convie- 
tion that peace and ticedom are surer preservatives of 


moratity and religion, thao war.with all its triemphs, 
or oppression, under apy. of disguises, I disdained 
to become the dupe of prejudice, ar the tool of power.— 


my judgment, of little or no value, when comps 
wal the esteem and attachment of an English ye 
manry, neither enervated by luxury, nor osnerte! 
corruption.-You will permit me, 
press my earnest hope, that in adhering-to the fe 4 
Sir Jacob Astley, as my colleague, 1 was norte 
the steadiness which I had observed in his par c oh 
tary conduct, by the concern which I felt yen “s 
jeved character, and by the respect which is late 
common with yourselves, to the memory sa of! 
faiher—the faithtul and 
ovr county, and, you will ‘give me 

family.—Gentlemen, more thank you 
generous and spirited exertions im my 
in them a solemn and imperious upon ah of 
tude and my honour, to prove myself net un 
your support, and most anxiously do 
diligent and conscientious discharge of the 


Atuidst the Karsof many who were virtuousp and the 


~ 


| you have reposed in me, shall cor thedates 
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apostacy of far foo many who were venal, I reflected 

tg. nper cae 
lutary principles of the English constitution.—I con. 
tinued to revere those principles—I have endeavoured 


out dismay, on the justice of every enlightened, impar 
tial, and uncorrupt observer, who glories in the name 
of a free-born Engtishman.—The protection which I 
have lately received from you, and by which you have 
rescued our common cause from the assaults of a sud- 
den and most formidable opposition, is equally honours 
able to yourselves and to me. It shéws, that amidst 
all the struggles of party, and all the stratagems of 
misrepresentation, your favourable opinion of my in- 
tegrity is unchanged, and that the increased difficulties 
with which you were to contend, have only produced 
& proportionate increase of ardour and energy in behalf 
of a representative, who has never sacrificed your in- 
terests to promote his own—never deceived you by pro- 
mises which he was unwilling to fulfil—nor stooped to 
the mean and mischievous practice of gratifying ambi- 


the rank, the opulence, the well-known connexion’, ) 
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p Dcnce, when you view the result of the scrutiny as a 
p ™ost unequivocal proof of that wisdom and that equity 
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my life, retain the confidence of this large, opulent, 
and independent coumty.—I have the honour to be, 
ke. Coke. 


To the Gent. Clergy, and Freehdlders of the 
County of Norfolk. 


Gent.—Permit me to congratulate you upon the 
termination of the scrutiny which Col. Wodchouse 
professedly demanded in compliance with the wishes 


4 - of his friends, and of which he has openly declared 


to you his *‘ warmest approbation.” How far the zeal 
of his advisers was ,accompanied by knowledge and 
discretion, must be feft to the consideration of those, 
who may long have reason to remember, that a ma- 
jority in favour of Sir Jacob Astley, which upon the 
poll amounted to ninety-five, has now reached one 
hundred and nine, after the strenuous efforts that were 
made to reduce it for the space of twenty days.—I am 
not fash, Gent. in stating, that if the time had allowed 
every objectionable vote upon every side to be fairly and 
fully examined, the superiority of Sir Jacob Astley 
would, in all probability, have been greater than 
it now is; and I confess, that the very unusual 
proceeedings of the sheriff’s* court, have ultimately 
strengthened my confidence in the merits of a cause, 
which, after a construction of the statute possibly 
right, a construction possibly wrong, and doubtful as- 
sumptions, witheut any construction at all, has proved 
victorious. cannot, indeed, dissemble the painful 
regret which I felt, when, for purposes of defence only, 
my counsel found themselves obliged to adopt the mode 
of warfare which their adversaries had employed, and 
thus to dispute to votes of many worthy and respecta- 
ble freeholders, on the ground of mere informality.— 
But for severities, which it was not in my power to 
prevent, the sole responsibility lies, not with the par- 
ties who reluctantly engaged in the scrutiny, but with 
the persons who originally and spontaneously called 
upon the sheriff to grant it.—Sincere is my sorrow for 
the loss of time, the vexation of spirit, and other un- 
pleasant effects, which the scrutiny must have occa- 
Sioned among persons, who are scattered at various 
distances from Norwich, and whose presence at home 
Must, in this season of harvest, have been peculiarly 
necessary to the right management of their agricultu- 
ral concerns. Your good sense, however, will suggest 
to you, that Sir Jacob Astley and myself are no other- 
| Wise answerable for these interruptions, than as men 


S Who were compelled to act upon the conditions which their 
| °pponents had prescribed to them, and who, by sodoing, 


have eventually established your rights, together with 
their own.— Your patriotism, at the same time, will 
ad ample compensation for every temporary inconve- 


which characterise the laws of Eng'and, and by which 
they are justly endeared to every Engiish heart.— 
Among other favourable consequences of this event, an 
| CPportunity is again afforded me for returning my cor- 

and respecttul thanks to all my constituents—to 
se who, with a candour and impartiality that will 


me “\C command my esteem, supported me jointly with 


! “a. Wodehouse—to those who thought me worthy of 
| x a high distinction conferred by a single vote—and to 
oe who, from motives which most deeply interest 


me ™Y best feelings, bestowed their suffrag’ s on Sir Jacob 


Well as myself.—-Many and are the 
‘gations which you faid wpon the candi- 


during the election, and which voth of us, I trust, 


always remember with unfeigned sa.isfattion, and 


‘4vour at least to repay by fideliry,—But 


OY Part.culay ‘and most geaveful acknowledgthents are 
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now due to you, for your dignified generosity in sus- 
taining the expenses of the scrutiny, and for your ane 
wearied activity in facilitating the separation of legal 
from illegal votes.x—=The decision made by the sheriff, 
will, I hope, speedily pot an end to all political ane 
mosities ; and sure I am, that no exertions on my part 
will be wanting to restore that harmony aud mutual 
good humour which lately prevailed among vou, and 
which it is the glory of a free people to consider as 
suspended, but not destroyed, by difference of opinion, 
in the exercise of theircommon rights for the common 
good.—-As Col. Wodehouse in his address to yoa, com- 
plains of practices, which he describes under the name 
of * arts,” and such arts, too, “as he would have 
“ blushed to see employed in his own behalf.” 
I am under the necessity of confronting vague and in- 
vidious statement with direct and ingenvous explana- 
tion. In what, then, let me ask, cousist the arts so 
confidently imputed, and so sharply censured? And 
what are the facts which tend to convict me of having 
the smallest share in them ? Most certainly, I should 
have been ashamed to insinuate concerning my com- 
petitor, as some friends of that competitor have most 
falsely reported concerning me, that he thinks himself 
under little or no obligation to those who voted for him 
singly, or conjointly with myself.—As certainly, L 
have not wished to call down upon him, as others have 
wickedly endeavoured to bring it upon me, by ascribing 
to him indecorums which he never committed, absur- 
dities which he never uttered, aad sentiments of illi- 
berality, combined with arrogance, Which he is equally 
incapable with myself of harbouring, even for one mo- 
ment, in his bosom.-—I have not aitempted co lull the 
vigilance of my epponents, or to cheer the hopes of 
my supporters, by ambiguous and indirect preparations 
for contest, to be avowed, or explained away, to be 
pursued or abandoned, to be employed in one quarter, 
or transferred to another, as experiments, and consul 
tations upon the result of experiment, might require— 
I am not indebted for any portion of my success to the 
apostacy of fickle companions and faithless friends, 
from the cause of my honourable and much respected 
rival—TI have not let loose a fierce and inquisitorial spi- 
rit of detraction, upon the real or supposed faulis of 
my neighbours in private life—TI have not degraded a 
large and opulent county into the situation of a petty 
and venal borough, by eagerness in issuing peremptory 
orders for the bribery to be administered, Wise out 
any apparent plea from necessity, and without the or- 
dinary delicacies of discrimination.—I have enticed 
no man by bribes—I have intimidated no man by me- 
naces; and as to the pretensions of voters who have 
been precipitately, and, I should think, unhandsomely 
stiled “* impostors,” the scrutiny shews most incon- 
testably, that such pretensions, if such they were, have 
not been countenanced by me.—Doubtless, ia the hurry 
of a contest so spirited in itself, and so unforeseen by 
my well-wishers, possible it is, that among those who 
supported, as well as those who opposed me, several 
persons have innocently fallen into mistakes about the 
nature of their property, and the exient of their qua- 
lifications.——But my sense of propriety would not have 
suffered me to charge imposture upon any mag, or any 
bodies af men, unless I were in possession of the 
clearest proofs; and my long acquaintance with the 
frank and manly character of the treecholders of Nor- 
folk, abundantly convinces me, that no one class of 
them deserves to be mentioned in opprobriows terms,— 
For my part, 1 am accastomed to honour their zeal, | 
whether the direction it takes be favovrable or unfa< 
vourable to myself; and I am determined to vindicaze . 
their rights, from whatsoever quarter they may be at- 
tacked,-Through every stage of the prestnt contest, 
it has been my earnest desire to abstain from unpro- 
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wee ‘and unbecoming reproaches towards every man, 
6; from the honest conviction of his own mind, 

wpported my competitor.—But, when my opponents 
stand forth as my accusers, they would do well to re- 
member, that so far as my sutlrages in parliament, or 
my influence ovt of it, could have extended, no hus- 
bandman or manufacturer would have been bereaved of 
the fruits of his bonest industry, or drageed from the 


Jand of his fathers, to perish in foreign climes; no’ 


lovely charities of social life, by which friend is endeared 
to friend, or neigtbour to nerghbour, would have been 
interrupted ; no burthensome taxes would have been im- 
posed : no innovations would have been craftily intro- 
duced into government; no rigour would have been 
wantonly exercised without the sanction of law; no 
altar would have been profaned ; no throne would have 
been endangered ; no cottage would have been visited by 
the sorest scourges of heaven, pestilence, famine, and 
the sword. —Prepared alike against the snares of soli- 
Citation, and the din of threats, I disdained to desert 
in reality, or even appearance, the genuine doctrines 
of Whiggism.—I found in common sense and com- 
mon honesty sufficient preservatives for myself, against 
the contagion of popular panic, and the seduction of 
high, but in some instances, | fear, corrupt exam- 

le—I looked for national honour in national se- 
curity, for natronal security in peace, and for 


peace in the triumphs of wisdom over prejudice, 


of justice over passion, and of magnanimity over 
real or pretended fears.—For the rule of my con- 
duct, 1 have again and again referred you, not to 
romantic and novel theories, but to those practi- 
cal and sound principles, which afforded to our an- 
cestors the surest protection for their happiness as 
amen, and privileges as Englishmen—princi- 
ples, which acquired, surely, additional authority 
and additional lustre under the auspices of Wil- 
Jiam Il, and which, in succeeding reigns, seem 
to have been deeply incorporated into the ovinions, 
the habits, and the laws of an enlightened people, 
who. were conscious of having been delivered, 
without bloodshed, from the perils of civil and 
‘religious bondage. By those principles was I ena- 
‘bled to discern the transcendental and characte- 
Fistic excellence of a constitution, which, like our 
‘own, had placed not only the strongest, but the 
wery clearest boundaries, between the use and abuse 
_of power, on the one hand, and between liberty 
_and licentiousnes on the other—To those princi- 
“ples 1 adhered, not only during the smooth and 
prosperous flow of public affairs, but amidst those 
_ occasional agitations of the public mind, to which 
every form of government, contrived by human 
wisdom, but administered by human infirmity, 
inevitably be exposed.—From those princi- 
» ples. I swerved not, ander the multiplied difficul- 
‘ties of two eveatful wars.—Guided by those prin- 
ciples, I formerly strove to avert that necessity 
which s¢vered our American colonies from the 
‘mother country, after a profuse expenditure of 
. treasure and of blood. Ar a later period, I was 
_ taught hy those principles, to lament and to op- 
~ pose that system of administration, which, accord- 
ing tothe sober and avowed judgment of almost 
every Englishman, in almost every party, finally 


5 deft_us no Other alternative, than a continuance of 


odosulities, by whith England might have been 
Subjected to fresh and griading taxation, in fresh 


cfforts, or the cessation of them, 
pdp.xerms, which have givén to France increased 


pomecurity tram all she has recovered, and intreased 
all she had acquited?—tt is 


o 
To.eriploy those priticiptes m diffusing -ah 


pefpetuating che blessings which Providence ‘bas 
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graciously bestowed us the ret 

peace ; and if any deplorable Pte in “vy 
tics of Europe should again bring my country into 
a state of warfare, I shall again have recourse to 
the same principles, as the most efficacious means 
of alleviating its calamities, and Shortening its 
duration.—Surely, he that recommends such prin- 
ciples by precept, or enforces therti by example, 
ought not to be hunted down by rude and savage 
clamour, as the enemy of civilization—as the 
disturber of good order—as a Jacobin, who, in the 
detestable spirit of the crew, and a cording fo the © 
only justifiable use of the word, would plunder 
his superiors, tyrannize over his countrymen, 
murder his governors, and blaspheme his God, 
During the calm of peace there cannot be even 
the colour of a reason for the repetition of that 
hideous jargon, which beguiled and exasperated 
the minds of men in the gloomy and tempestuous 
season of war.—Far be it from me to condemn in 
other men that exercise of free and impartial 
judgment which I have ever asseried for myself. 4 
But if any persons there be, who, deaf to the 
warnings of recent experience, are yet determined 
to persist in undisguised, undistinguishing, unre. 
lenting-hostility to the principles for which I con- 
tend, it cannot be improper to remind them, chat 
they may themselves unwarily realise the mis- 
chiefs which they loudly deprecate ; and eventu- 
ally become the destroyers, not the preservers, of 
national! strength, consolidated by national union, 
and invigorated by constitutional liberty—At 
such as the present, it were vain to 
pect that every freeholder shold assent to every 
opinion, or approve of every measure for which 
hold myself responsible to the county, and to the 
Public.—But [am resolved to deceive no man, be 
he friendly or adverse to me, though | am aware 
that by executing that resolution, 1 may chance 
to offend in some quarters, where it is impossibie 
for me to please, without the baseness of duplicity 
or the meanness of cowardice —Be then assured. 
gentlemen, that no man living féels more siacere 
reverence than I do, for loyalty, as a precious 4 
sacred homage due to power, wheresoever powers 
under the guidance of law, is €mployed in foster 
ing merit, in protecting innocence, and in ren 1) 
sing equal justice to every subject of every Cas 
But heaven forbid, that under the disguise, 
should rather say, by the prostitution of this of 
any other venerable name, I should surrender "Y 


independence, or violate 
venality or am 
for selfish purposes of venat 4d pledged 


should be the betrayer, whea I That! 


W. become my indispebsable and most 


self to be a guardian of the public wea cer 10 
should endeavour to decoy others, or suet 
self to be decoyed, iato sottish credulity, oF 
thraldom.—On the contrary, 1s my 
esteemed a free and ancorrupt member 0 pio 
mént, in a free and civilized society, €Very and? 
ber of which must a 
common duty, in quelling the outrages | 
and the encroachments of 
pression.—Reflecting on the magnit 
trast which you have again ‘reposed ! 
thought myself bounden thus 

thus seriously to lay before you the pote 
ments of my soul, love 
thankful to you my stant 
hour of my existence it wilt Ge my Cont 
to promote your we my” 

by Your ‘support, 
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turn of 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
ourse to House oF Loxps, Nov. 16.—At three the session 
Is means was opened by the lords named in His Majesty's 
ning its commission for that purpose, viz. the Lord Chan- 
ich prin- © cellor, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
example, - and his Grace the Duke of Portland, who took 
'd savage © their seats on the occasion, in the usual place un- 
—as the © derthe throne. The concurrence of the House 
10, in the F being obtained, the Lord Chancellor commanded 
ng to the | F the attendance of the Commons by a message by 
plunder the Black Rod. Ina few minutes after, the Com- 
Atrymen, = mons, to the number of about 160, appeared at the 
his God. | har, introduced by Sir F. Molyneux, Usher of the 
be even Black Rod, and preceded by their senior clerk, Mr. 
. of that © Lec.—The Lord Chancellor then informed both 
asperated F Houses, that His Majesty, finding it inconvenient 
\pestuous ' toattend personally, had issued his commission to 


_ certain persons therein named to signify His Ma- 


ndemnu in ¢ ify 
impartial B jesty’s pleasure to them. The commission being 
r myself. Bid, the Lord Chancellor spoke from his seat 
if to the F nearly as follows :—‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

etermined = “ His Majesty’s commissioners are commanded 
ng, unre. to inform you, that as soon as the members of both 


; . . . 
4 Houses are sworn in, His Majesty will communi- 
= cate to you the eauses for which he has required 
© your attendance in the present parliament.—Gent. 


ch I con- 
hem, chat 


mis 

wr mee : of the House of Commons, Previous tothis, it will 
ervers, of fy be necessary that you should have chosen a Speak- 
yal union, fe ¢'- Itis therefore His Majesty’s pleasure that you 
erty —At g should now retire to the place appointed for you 
rain to ex* = tositin, and make choice of a fit and proper per- 
to every = sou to be your Speaker, whom you are to present 
r which px the bar of this house at two o'clock to-morrow, 
ind to the p ‘receive His Majesty’s approbation.” 

> man, 

am aware House or Commons.—As carly-as the hour of 
ay chance q eleven in the morniag, the Lord Steward attended 
mpossibie in the Privy Chamber, and the members came 
* duplicity . down to take the oaths.—Before two o’clock a very 
n assured. considerable number of members had entered the 
re sincere ¢ house. From that hour it filled very rapidly. At 
ecious and B35 minutes after two, a message was received from 
ver power, Je the House of Lords, requiring the attendance of 


jn fostet- em theCommons at the bar of that House, to hear 


in dispeo- fe the commission read, Mr. Lee, the principal clerk, 
very class. Te followed by a number of the members, left the 
guise, OF ‘ house in obedience to that message. Upon their 
of this of fm feturn, the clerk stated that they had been in the 
render MY House of Peers, where they bad heard His Ma- 
Jesty’s commission read, directing them to pro- 
mbition, ceed the election ot a Speaker. 
edged mY- Sir Wittiam Scott arose, and addressed the 
a|—That! Principal clerk. He said, That it was with all 
gutter my° possible deference to the House, and with the most 
or abject consciousness of the proper modesty of any 
wish to pretension of his, that he seized the opportunity 
of patlim of addressing the chair for a few minutes on the 
very recommended to their attention from rhe 
erest and : fone. That the election of a Speaker was the 
of facti rst function of the House in order of time, and 
nts of OF amongst the first of its functions in point of im- 
sae of neces for that it was no less than to delegate 
ines © person who was to guide the deliberations, 
and the privileges, and enforce the daties of 
General representative body of ‘this great 
ited Country.—That it, was difficult to describe 
{hie late dequace te:'ms» what the talents are which 
the qualifications; they were such 
might hardl be cxpected to exist in com- 
Gt if éxperjence had nor shewn them to 
in ‘the numerous instances, (some 
Very tecent date,).of mémwho had successfully 
Peviormed the taskeethe arduous task,—of com- 
i Vox, Il, 
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' municating honour to a station itself most ho-. 
nourable.—Fhat in adverting to the natere and. 


species of the qualifications which the object of 
such a choice ought to possess, he need not pre- 
mise, as the basis of honourable, a true spirit of 
old English loyalty; in other words, an affectionate 
attachment to the person and family of our Sove- 
reign, and to the antient and reverend constitu- 
tion of our country.—That with ap unconquera- 
ble hostility to the wild and desolating principles 
which had waged a rancorous war against the best 
and dearest interests of mankind, he must unite a 
love of rational improvement and temperate cor- 
rection. To an enlargement of mind capable of 
containing the most extensive subjects, must be 
added the faculty of descending with precision to 
the most minule; to a tenacious regard for forms, 
a liberal regard for principles ; to a jealous affec- 
tion for the privileges of the House, an awful 
sense of its duties; to habits o1 !aborious research, 
powers of prompt and instant Jecision ; toa firm- 
ness that could resist solicitation, a svavity oi na- 
ture that could receive it without impatience; 
and to a dignity of public demeanour, suited to 
the quality of, great affairs, and commanding the 
respect that was requisite for conducting them, an 
urbanity of private manners that couid soften the 
asperities of business, and adorn an office of see 
vere labour, with the conciliatory elegance of a 
situation of ease. That in looking round the as- 
sembly, (enriched, as it had been By the accession 
of talents from a sister country) it was impossible 
not to feel a satisfaction in observing that there 
was no inconsiderable number of persons in it, 
whom the general voice of the House could pro- 
nounce equal to the demands of the station de- 
scribed, various and important as they might be, 
and that in this dignified number were to be found 
(and in fair proportion) as well many gentlemen 
not bred to the study and practice of the law, as 
those who had.—That with all the partiality he 
might be supposed to entertain, he felt his full 
portion of national pride in acknowle ‘ging that 
splendid as the talents were which that profession 
has exhibited to this House, they had been fully 
equalled by those which other educations and other 
habits of lite, in this favoured country, have beer 
in the course of producing to its nutice and ade 
miration.—! amidst such copious materials for 
a happy scicc.ion, ic might be difficult for the 
House, if it acted upon ins mere sense of supposed 
merit, (however reasonably foynded,}to name any 
individual, without feeling thatit might possibly 
have occasion to suspect, (and suspecting, to la- 
ment,) that it had lost the benefit of other abili- 
ties, perhaps superior to those which had attracted 
its choice. But that ir was the good fortune of the 
House at this :ime not to be left to act upon its 
sense Of supposed merit; for it had the ex- 
penence of tried worth to guide. its determination. 
—That many of them, (a large proportion,) who 
had seats inthe last parliament, must recollece, 
(with every fecling of gratitude for past, and fan~ 
guine expectation of tuture services,) that there is 

a person tu whose nomination that experience had 
set its authentic and deciding s¢at;—he meant the 
Right Hon. person why filled that office in the twa 

fast sessions of shat pasliaments and filled it in a 

which is justly described in the highess 

terms oi possible praise,, when he said that ‘he 

consoled that House tor the joss of the eminéne 

| talents which in the same office Lad challenged so 


large @ portion of its veneration and respect 
Thar vo hi who stands distinguished by th 
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apply the suffrage of particular commendation ; 
otherwise that he should be tempted to use his 
own language in expressing the sense which every 
individual of that House entertained, and im claim- 
ing on theit behalf from new members some confi- 
deiice for the ak ogy of that sense, respecting 
the manner in which, by a happy mixture of in- 
dustry the most persevering, of attention the most 
“minute, of knowledge the most exact, of private 
civility the most attractive, and of the observance 
of public decorum the most correct, that Right 
Hon. person had perfomed the duty and sustained 
the dignity of that honourable office.—That’ it 
might be proper to content himself with observ- 
ing, that, in the judgment of all, he fully realised 
all the hopes, (for they then existed principally as 
hopes,) which were held out to that house in the 
eloquent panegyric which introduced him to its 
choice; and that he is now proposed in those ad- 
ditional advantages, that he possessed a confirmed 
experience in the duries of the office, and parlia- 
ment possessed a no less confirmed experience of 
his entire ability to discharge them.: 

Mr. Lascettres said, that the wisdom of the 
House had already been shewn in the choice they 
had made of a person possessing such adequate 
talent and ability towards the conclusion of the 
Jast Parlt., when the difficulties became more nu- 
mcrous and complicated—its affairs more intricate 
and extensive, and which required his mest minute 
attention, as well as his most unremitting diligence 
and exertion. The success that attended his en- 
deavours, and the unanimous approbation, were 
the best testimonies of those talents and abilities 
of the Rt. Hon, Gent. to fil so important an of- 
fice—an office which it was at this time the more 
essential should be filled with adequate ability, as 
the fate not only of this country, but perhaps of 
all Europe, may depend upon the deliberations of 
the present session. On this subject he could with 
pleasure descant, and he had wished to enlarge 
Where he had such an ample field; but the able 
anticipation of the learned Gent. Jeft him only to 
second the motion with the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. Ansett said, he felt impressed with a con- 
siderable. degree of difficulty in expressing the 
feelings that must arise from so distinguished an 
honour being conferred on him, when he con- 
sidered the difficulties of the situation, its im- 
portant and numerous duties and relations, he felt 
the more such distinguished approbation. The 
short experience he had during: his situation in. 
that chair, had only further convinced him of the 
difficulty and consequence of so high an office; 
thatthe duties of'a Speaker of that House must 
require the most ardent zeal, as well as the most 
incessant attention, the minute and careful stud 
of the miles and orders of the House, to defend 
the rights of Parlt. and maintain its importance 
and dignity, «carefully to. watch over those points 
which most materially concern it, and which in 
so. eminent a degree, in its rigid observance, relate, 
‘through the representative, to the rights and liber- 

cties of the subject: “Alf'these considerations pow- 
‘erfully weighed in his niind, and involved his most 
‘aitzious concern ; but he must at the ‘same time 
‘remavk; that however enviable the honour, how- 
‘ever bigh thesituation; and dignified so importagt 
-anvoffice, :his-el¢vation to: that dignity would be- 
‘come ‘more painful that glorious, and would con- 
d rather than flatter, unless he acquired the 
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| frage of general applause, it was presumptuous to | 


confidence of the House; unless he possessed that 
the acceptance of it would be entitled to censyie 
To endeavour to obtain it, to discharge all the di. 
ties belonging to that chair, must be the unceasing 
object of his a Ya and evince the sincerity of his 
wishes to return the obligation he felt himself up. 
der, at their approbation. 

Ld. CastLexeaGn said, that he could not re. 
frain from expressing the gratification he felt in 
again congratulating the Speaker upon his re. 
election to that seat, which his talents had so long 
conspicuously marked him out, for. The choice 
was as expressive of the judgment of the House, 
as it was honourable to him. At the period when 
the chair became vacant, after the transcendant 
talents and ability by. which it had been sustained 
for such a length of time, it became a matter of 
considerable. importance and difficulty to fix ao 
adequate successor ; and, numerous as ate the 
duties and. relations which tend to so important an 
office, and which had been so ably and eloquently 
pointed out by his Rt. Hon, and learned Friend; 
the unanimous approbation which had distin. 
guished the present choice of the House, com 
pletely evinced that every distinguishing trait ne- 
cessary for such a situation, was manifestly ac- 
knowledged to be the feature of the character of 
the present possessor; such being evidently the 
general opinion ; such being the cause of general 
satisfaction, he should not conclude without as- 
suring him. of his own private satisfaction at set 
ing him once more in.a scat so well calculated for 
him, to which his abilities and talents, great 4 
might be the necessity for their exertion, wo 
add strength and dignity, and from which the 
House would derive so much assistance and sup 
port. His Ldp. expressed his conviction that the 
choice, when stamped with His Majesty's sai: 
tion, would give universal satisfaction; and com 
cluded with moving the question of adjournment, 
which was casried. 


— k 
House. oF Lorps, Nov. 17.—-At two o’cloc 
their Lordships sent the Usher of the Black: Rod | 
to desire the immediate attendance of the Com 
mons, to present their Speaker for His rng 
approbation. The Commons immediate 
sented themselves at the bar, with Mr. Abbot! 
their head, attended by Sir W. Scott on one ¥ 
and Mr. Lascelles on the other, alk nen Rooter 
dress, Sir William in his robese-Mr. 
dressed the Lords appointed to give His | ue - 
approbation in.a neat speech, 35 follows faithful 
to acquaint your Ldps, that His Majesty § ‘o. His 
and loyal Commons, having, 1 obedience) 
Majesty’s command, and in virtue of thet 
right, proceeded to the election of a Soe On ao 
choice has fallen on me. In comp she host 
their wish, and from a deep sense of t 4 
they have done me,I present myself at or 
bar; but, sensible at. the same time 4 impost 
inadequacy to the duties of this igo ty 
ant office, I humbly pray that His and 
allow them to re-consider their choicts 
resent a.worthier person. 
The Lorp Mr. 
Lords appointed, by His Majestye 
have it in pi the wisdom 
and at his faithful Common, is 


satished with the choice they ies 


the experience he has 
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; | Speech, excites me to rise, for the 


q rity of His Majesty's commission, do allow and 
© confirm you their Speaker.” 


Mr. ABBOTT.—* My Lords, TI am deeply: 


a hae ater with gratitude for this new mark of 


is Majesty’s favour and beneficence, which I 


| receive withall due humility, Appointed by the 


choice of His Majesty’s Commons to be their 


© Speaker, and confirmed in the office by His Ma- 
B® jcsty’s approbation, it now becomes my duty to 


solicit from his Majesty, for his loyal and faith. 
ful Commons, the usual freedoms and immuni- 


ties, which, by the usage and constitution of 


paruament, they are entitled to claim; freedom 


' of speech in their debates, freedom of their per- 


sons and servants from arrest, and freedom of 


B their estates from process, and free access to His 
Majesty to communicate their counsels. 


have 
further to intreat, that every thing addressed to 


et Majesty by his faithful Commons, may re- 


ceive the most favourable construction; and that 
if I myself should inadvertently fall into any 
error in communicating their sentiments, His 


: Majesty may impute the blame enurely to me, 
F 2nd not extend any part of it to his faithful 
Commons. 


The Lonp CHANCELLOR.—“ Mr. Abbott, 


| we have it in command from His Majesty to say, 
B® that His Majesty allows co his Commons assem- 
q bled in this parliament, all those freedoms, pri- 
s vileges, and immunities, which the Commons of 
former parliaments have heretofore enjoyed from 
fF His Majesty and his predecessors, With respect 
the apprehensions which 
B *re commanded to inform you, that His Majesty 
m *ecs no ground to fear that you will say any 
© thing that can incur his displeasure; but we 
p have at the same time to assure you, that every 


entertain, we 


thing coming from you, and from His Majesty’s 
Commons, shall receive from His Majesty the 
Most favourable interpretation.” 

House or Lorps, Nov. 23.—At a quarter 
before three, His Majesty came to the House of 
Peers, with the ceremonies usual upon such oc- 
casions. The Usher of the Black Rod sum- 


p ™oned the attendance of the Gentlemen of the 


House of Commons, who immediately came be- 


» low the bar, with the Speaker at their head. To 
© the Lords and Commons assembled, His Majesty 
s then addressed a most gracious speech from the 
| throne, (See p. 690.) 


Pe Majesty then left the House, and the 
ommons retired. The Lord Chanceller next 


4 ne a copy of the King’s Speech to the House. 


twas read a second time by Me. Rose, the 


| Teading clerk, 


Lor» Anpen then rising, addressed their 

rcshipsi=—‘«: My Lords, the pleasure with 

rpose 
your Lordships to answer 
dress. We know, Lords, «by: personal 
cling and observation, not less than the 


Universal voice of the ¢ountry, that the pr ospe- 


Rity of our manufactures, the extension of onr 
Commerce, the, general abundance of the 
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cessaries and comforts of life, the heart-felt fe- 
licity of the whole people, the ardour of their 
loyalty to His Majesty’s person, and their at- 
tachment to the Brit. constitution under the pre- 
sent administration of its active powers, are fully 
equal to that high and encouraging representa~ 
tion of them which has been given in the speech 
from the throne. We cannot but be pleased that 
such testimonies should exist of the merits of his 
Majesty's govt. and that it is for the future wel- 
fare of a country, thus far forth great and pros 
perous, that our deliberations are to provide. 
Of the present condition of Europe, it is diffi- 
cult ro think without deep anxiety. There is 
not a power on the continent between whose in - 
terests and ours certain relations do not subsist, 
The order of dominion cannot be there indefi- 
nitely changed, without endangering the security 
of ali for which Britain is dear to us. However 
much then may have been conceded to imperious 
necessity of circumstances; whatever of the 
mere pride of arrogant pretension we may have 
been induced to wave, for the sake of peace; 
though we may have reluctantly abandoned al- 
lies, who had no longer the power, nor the will, 
to make a stand for their own political existence; 
ye there are limits, beyond which it is forbidden 
by just policy to extend this plan of conduct. 
We cannot, therefore, but approve His Majes- 
ty’s resolution to keep the vigilance of his go- 
vernment awake to the changes in the arrange~ 
ment of continental power. Such vigour of pres 
parations as 1: be requisite to give due dutho- 
rity to that vigilance, will be neither disagreeable 
to the nation at large, nor inconsistent with the 
warmest wishes of the members of this House. 
We can cordially sympathize in the sense of the 
happy effects which have already ensued from 
an union that has concentrated the energies, and 
usefully simplified the administration of these 
kingdoms. The supplies which, in such a state 
of affairs, toa govt. so beneficent, from a couns 
try so flourishing, may be wanted, a people so 
loyal would not be easily persuaded to deny.”— 
His Lordship bere moved an address, of which 
the thanks, the congratulations, and the ag 
mises, nearly echoed the terms of the speech. © 
Lorp Netson-—* I will not deny myself 
the pleasure of seconding an address, with the 
purport of which my wishes zealously coincide, 
Nor, am I willing to omit this opportunity of ex- 
ressing my satisfaction in the prosperity of these 
Lidmdoas; and my approbation of a plan. of 
govt. which proposes to maintain the antient dig- 
nity of this country in the system of Europe, 
though without any hor-headed sacrifice of the 
benefits of peace. Wardid not exhaust our re~ 
sources. Amid the uncertainties of negotiation, 
in the difficulties of a peace, which has not, per- 
haps,, brought ail rhe wonted content and safety 
of that condition, our national industry has not 
been slackened; nor has it been 
dts rewards. The-condition of prosperity whic 
the country enjoys, is such as would render us 
iwexcusable if we should: sacrifice its, honour. 
Unsuccessful, so far as we were directly engaged, 
ip the war of valouty of martial force, of mib- 
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tary talents, France may, perhaps, hope te gain | 


more by that of artifice, of circumvention, of 
equivocal faith. But Brit. strength of under- 
standing, and rectitude of intention, ever have 
been, and LI hope in God will ever be, more 
than an equal match for every less candid and 
ingenuous art. I, my Lords, have, in different 
countries, seen much of the miseries of war; | 
have sees horrors of human distress, which have 
made an indelible impression on my heart. I 
am, therefore, most sincerely, in my immos- 
soul, a man of peace. Yet would | not, for the 
sake of any peace, however otherwise fortunate, 
Consent to sacrifice one jot of England’s honour, 
Our honour is inseparably combined with our 
genuine interests, Hitherto there has been no- 
tiling greater known on the continent than the 
faith, the untarnished honour, the generous pub- 
lic symprthies, the high diplomatic influence, 
the commerce, the grandeur, the resistless pow- 
er, the unconqucrable valour of the Brit. nation, 
Wherever I have served in foreign countries, | 
have witnessed these to be the sentiments with 
which Britons were regarded. The advantages 
of such a reputation, my Lords, are not to be 
hastily relinquished, are not to be lightly brought 
into hazard: I, for one, must rejoice, that His 
Majesty has been pleased to signify his intention 
to pay due regard to the connexion between the 
interest of this country and the preservation of 
the liberties of Europe. It is satisfactory to 
Know. that the preparations to maintain our dig- 
nity in peace are not to be neglected. Those sup- 
plies which His Majesty shall for such purposes 
demand, his people will most earnestly grant. 
The nation is satisfied that the government seeks 
in peice or war no interest separate from that of 
the people at large: and as the nation was 
pleased with rhat sincere spirit of peace with 
which the late treaty was negotiated, so, now 
that a restless and unjust ambition in those with 
whom ‘we desired sincere amity has given a new 
alarm, the country will rather prompt the go- 
verhment to assert its honour, than need to be 
roused with difficulty to such measures of vigo- 
rous defence, as the exigency of the times may 
require. 
The Mara: of ABERCORN believed that 

every Noble Lord who heard him would agree, 
that the present was one of the most critical and 
momentous periods that ever occurred in the His- 
tory of Britain. They had many bitter recol- 
lections as to the past, and many new and ur- 
gent considerations with respect to the furure ; 
‘the present novel and unhinged state of Euro 
was among the latter; and with respect to the 
country itself, the situation in which it once 
‘st@od, now stands, and is likely to stand in fu- 
_turejwere serious and questionable considera- 
tions for the first new Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. His Lordship censured, in strong 
_terms,the line of ted by the present 
and so compare the 
conduct of France and this country, in their po- 
lirteat iuterconrses, asa system of insolence on 
thevend handy and of degrading humiliation on 
Greg chatiges were effected on the. 
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continent ; this country should be prepared for 
the worst—it was still adequate to its own de. 
fence, and it was happy that it was so; the very 
fate of the couniry was at stake. The power 
we had to cope with was always. our rival, and 
never our friend; but a saat ae was always 
more successful in peace than in war ; the pres 
sent posture of this rival was formidable and 
menacing indeed—his neck upon every neigh. 
bouring and prostrate nation, and his hand for 
ever on his sword.—Such a situation as ministers 
had broughr this country to was lamentable; after 
all the blood and treasure which had been sacrificed 
for her honour and security. The Noble Marquis 
delivered his sentiments upon the various points 
connected with this general subject, and com- 
mented at length upon the subject of the late 
pacification, and the conduct of ministers with 
respect to the preliminary, and the definitive 


disapprobation ; he considered the present as an 
experimental peace ; but it was with satisfaction 
he felt himself disposed to argue with a Noble 
Viscount, who thought the people were now 
unanimous in a determination to support the ho- 
nour of their country, and to resist the over. 
weening ambition of our ancient rivals; and he 
stated some instances in which he considered the 
late enemies of the country as having acted ina 
fraudulent and perfidious manner, He theught 
a vigorous and spirited line of conduct coulé 
alone extricate this country from its perilous s+ 
tuation : they should boldly look the danger in tne 
face. The consideration, even were It true, ot 
our having no continental allies, should not dis 
may us; we should have the less to clog our opt« 
rations, or to divert our resources. France, 
conceived, to be surrounded by inveterate cnt 
mies, who only waited for the moment !p which 
they could effectually declare themselves: '8 
that view, all the chances of war would be in 
our favour. Spirit, unanimity, and a duc col 
fidence in our internal resources, would pe 
ally enable us to resist the unwarrantable ambi 
tion of France, 


The Baru of Car LIsLE—“ My Lords 


| what was foretold has come to pass. No deep 


politician would ever have imagined, ets (a 
negotiated in the circumstances, and ont ut 
ditions of that which His Majesty s "a br 0g 
were pleased to give us as a peace, Cou ‘as. the. 
with it any thing better than the mye ae 
lasses, the suspicions of war, without 1¢ ism 
[t was not merely its being negotiate eh 
menaces of invasion, that moved my Lat 
to it. From the first, 1. could see 'n 
but. a@ concession of every subject of 
contention, which the fortune of at 
fore taken from us. Jf the country 
prosperous, it 1s a proof that the 
of the present mimisters, have nay 
achieved upon it the -qworst they | thet 
But let them entertain fa batt 
score: in their hands it will 9908 
lirtle or no remains of prosperity arty not 
remedy for our presentalls, My Lords | 


be expected from any preparations, oF any 


treaty ; of these he spoke in general terms of # 
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of views it is in the government, in the very 
© existence, in the primary concoction of the pre- 
sent administration, that all the mischief had its 
origin. “I had the misfortune to be solitary in 
E declaring my sentiments in this House against 
® them, when they came first into power. § could 
F take no merit to myself for the foresight of the 
B® ills which they were to create to their country. 
B J may say, in the words of a great man, Dr. 
> Samuel Johnson, * that many men, many wo- 
men, many children, were easily capable, ot dis- 
cerning as much in regard to a ministry so made 
4 up.” They came into office without any just 
& claim to their country’s confidence ; and in their 
Bm impatience to purchase some title to the nation’s 
m favour, they scrupled not to barter away the 
me «nation’s honour for a peace, of which even them- 
B selves at last confess the shame and the insecurity. 
oppose no supplies ; disapprove no prepara- 
P tions; but well am Lassured, my Lords, that 
B without an entire change of administration, 
® every other measure we may recommend, must 
be to no purpose.” 
The of NorForx.—Some noble 
B Lords, who have spoken before me, have drawn 
B® 2n inference from ‘certcin phrases in His Ma- 
B jesty’s speech, which those phrases were, surely, 
# hot meantto insinuate. There is no reason to 
suppose, that we are to rush ro war, because Wwe 
) sce it prudent to strengthen our peace establish- 
ment. From that care let us rather hope more 


erilous si pcertain permanency to the peace. 
ngerintht =Lorp GRENVILLE could not feel that he 
jt true, of @ had done his duty if he should go home without 
Id not diss expressed the anxieties which filled his 
yg our ope: TS mind; and he must declare, that it was with the 
France, he HR -urmost astonishment that he saw the House call- 
erate cit» TM ed upon to agree to the address which was moved, 
cin which PR withour any other information than that which 
selves: contained in his. Majesty’s most gracious 
ould be in J peech from the throne. It was a hacknied, and 
a duc cols Soften a misapplied phrase in parliament, to speak 
Nd effectur TRS Of the time present as of the most critical period 
able that ever was-but he might be permitted to say, 
m that if ever that phrase was a olicable, it was at 
My Lord th's moment The new parliament was assem- 
No det? in a moment, certainly the most critical 
that this country ever saw. It was critical and 
the con ; and it was rendered more so by the 
minis’ of ministers. He never was more. an- 
ould bring, BXiows than toknow fram them what was the 
series, | meee?! state of the world at this moment: and 
the nam Bwhat were the precise circumstances which had 
ted undet Beeduced ministers to assume a firm and vigorous 
oppositica ene now, instead of the tame, conceding, lan- 
it net tid temper which they had manifested up to 
reason 'smoment, It was certainly impossible for 
pact nat bes m, or for any inan to unravel their conduct by 
sat pret vy thing ‘that was visible. They had brought 
chy tales: RRs down to the miserable alternative, eithét of a 
absolute tetractation’ of the high language ‘hey 
capable 2d at length assumied, or OF entering into wir, 
on, 4 moment when we Had deprived ourseives of 
ne at he best means of making it effecrual to its ob- 
ct. Why they had'been so°tame before, and 


hy so vehement now; ‘was what puzzled and 
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confounded his mind. Trne, he saw a most 
powerful argument for their high tone and me 
nacing attitude; but he had seen the same. rea 
sons all along ; and he was astonished thet mi 
nisters had not thought it due to that House and 
the Country to explain why they had before ace 
quiesced, and why they, now resolved to acqui- 
este no more.—His Majesty’s speech contained 
three distinct propositions, in every one of which 
he most cordially acquiesced. In the first of 
these propositions he more peculiarly concurred, 
because it included in itself a direct and merited 
censure of the present administration. Nothing 
could be more true than that it was the ineume 
bent duty of ministers to have a watchful solici- 
tude over the interests of this country as con- 
nected with those of Europe. But it was equally 
certain that His Majesty’s ministers had sheen 
no such watchfulness. calld upon their Vord- 
ships, whether they could truly say that the 
King’s ministers had shewn any just vigilance 
over these important interests of the state; and 
particularly in regard to that which constiruted 
the second proposition in the speech.—That His 
Majesty could not view with indifference any 
material change in the relanve condition and 
strength of the different powers on the conti- 
nent. Nothing was more just—nothiog more, 
certain than this roposition 5 but the observa-. 
tion that must arise in every mind onthe sub-, 
ject was—did no materia! change take place in 
the relative condition and power of the nations 
on the continent; or had there, wrya single ing 
stance, appeared the smallest trace. of any atten 
tion whatever on the part of government to 
these objects, which they now truly afhrm to he: 
so highly important? ‘The answer must be obs; 
vious. Between the signature of the .prelimi-, 
naries of peace and the definitive treaty, Loui«, 
siana and Italy were added to the power of 


France. Surely ministers saw this with in-- 
difference. It was not their language that he: 


lookedsto, but their acts. . They saw this ime, 
portant change, and yet, with arins. in their: 
hands, they concluded the definitwe treaty; and: 


than those even of the preliminaries: Here, 

however, perhaps, they had taken cheir stand.—~~ 
The peace, once made, it mr be supposed 

they had determined to resist all fresh cncroache - 
ments. Precisely the reverse. The ink was 

stil! wet—the wax was not yet cold with which. 
this creaty was concluded, when Piedmont, the . 
bulwark of Italy, was annexed to the Frenchy » 
empire. With a certain knowledge that Russia: 
wis averse to this encroachment, the 
artfully concealed their intentions. for fear, ofa). 
joint remonstrance from Great Britain and Ruse » 
sia. Nothing coul! be .more obviously for our: 
interest than to have entered into such a concert. 
From the mere apprchensian of it France with » 
held her hand, until you had;concluded.and tax. 
tified that disgraceful creaty.. hen, sceing the 
indifference of the government of G. Brirainsta: | 
every continental ‘Finck, they struck the blowy: : 


by which the antient ally of the Bait, 


concluded it on terms still more disadvantageous ; 
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the faithful friend, was driven from his seat. It 
was important to the true understanding of this 
atrocious proceeding that they should trace back 
the disastrous history for a few memorable years ; 
and it was the more necessary, because minis- 
ters, not content with abandoning that ally 
to total destruction, not content with omitting 
all mention of his name, both in the prelimina- 
ries and the definitive treaty, had actually as- 
serted in parliament, (a thing without example) 
that, * strictly speaking, we should have been 
6 justified in making war upon him.” He. 
needed not to recall to their Lordship’s memory 
that the father of the deposed sovereign, seeing 
the danger to which he was threatened by the 
French Revolution, and actually attacked by 
France, entered into an alliance with us to pro- 
secute the war. In that alliance he acted faith- 
fully to the best of his very limited means. He 
acted well, though unfortunately. He was first 
stripped of Savoy, then of |’iedmont, and lastly 
was taken prisoner in his own capital. In this 
situation, whatever act he had done, could not, 
according to the law of nations, (to which, though 
he had once heard it styled a Acap of useless 
dumber, he would still venture to appeal,) be 
construed even as releasing us from the obliga- 
tions of our alliance, much less as a just ground 
for hostility against him. But the fact was, that 
even in the compulsery treaty which the King of 
Sardinia then made with France, when a pri- 
soner in his capital, he actually insisted on in- 
serting an article that he should not, in any case, 
be compelled to act in any manner inconsistent 
with his friendship with G. Britain; and this is 
the ally whom the present ministers have aban- 
doned, of whom they omitted all mention in 
their treaty, and whom they mentioned in par- 
liament only to villify, to traduce, and to insult 
him! This is a strong case; but it is not the 
whole case ; the King, whose conduct has been 
stated, died not long after this transaction. His 
son succeeded him, and, by the most flagrant 
violation of the treaty which has just beén men- 
tioned, the French drove him away from his ca- 
pital of Piedmont ; but he still remained King 

‘Sardinia. At atime when we were excluded 
from every port in the Mediterranean, except 
where our arms had taken post, the French re- 
quired from this sovereign, as the price of their 
friendship, that he should exclude not only all 
our mercantile and armed ships from his ports, 
but also expel or arrest all our agents. This he 
whost positively refused to do, and refused iteven 
While the present government was at that very 
Moment negotiating, without concert or com- 
Munication with him: this he did, preferring, as 
he said, British gratitude 10 Freach friendship. 
And‘ yer this friendly, Honourable power was | 
hot excluded from the peace, but has since 


is’ Majesty's ministers have secn no material 
Ghange'effected ‘thereby! does not appear 
that‘eren remonstrance was made on the mea- 
stife of Ins ruin’ Was not this enough to rouse 
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into his Majesty’s mouth, they would have made 
a stand here. Let us look then to the progress 
of the next events. The treaty was thade in the 
month of March; it was ratitied in May; in 
June Piedmont was, by a formal decree, an- 
nexed to France; in August the consular oo. 
vernment made a grand sweep and disposal of 
the entire censtitution of Germany, and of all the 
princes and powers in it! Surely, either Germany 
was not in Europe, or we had no concern in the 
affairs of Europe ; or Germany, perhaps, was 4 
place unknown to us, or go insiguificant and so 
distant as to be unworthy of notice—or ministers, 
who put into the King’s mouth that they could 
not see any material change with indifference, 
would have taken the alarm at this step. Surely 
it demands an explanation, that the only power 
over which the French had not dominecrei—he 
oniy power upon which they had not trampled—. 
the only power upon which we could rely as the 
means of counteracting the inordinate ambition 
and strides of the consular govt. was thus in- 
sulted aad broken down, so as to deliver over the 
whole of Germanyto France, and yet the King's 
ministers did not view this step with jealousy; 
nay, though this was done without even the ec- 
customed civility of a communication to th 
Brit. court, and though they reeeived no other 
notice of it than by the newspapers, through the 
message of Talleyrand ‘to the Senate, yet no 20 
tice was taken of the outrage—no step takes, 
though it was, in one article, a flagranc breach of 
the treaty of Amiens, and in another involved 
a gross and personal insult and cy to our own 
Sovereign. Their Lordships would remember 
that the interests of the Hoitée of Orange, omt- 
ted in the preliminaries, was by @ new article 
be taken care of in the defin. treaty. In that 
instance a most perfidious subtlety was practised 
on the weakness and credulity of the King’s ™ 
nisters, of which they were justly ashamed } 
and the noble person who signed the treaty, 
pledged himself in that House, that the sa 
nity of the House of Oranye should be oa 
and adequate to his loss, What turns out'° 
the case? The indemnities of the House 
Orange are regulated by France, without 
the formality of any concert with G. ry i 
and they do not amount to one-tenth part 
loss. And yet no interference in his favous 
iwed: which had pi 
perceived. The same stupor 
vailed all along still held the King s mn’. 
and their conduct was still marked by hum 
tion and concession. Nay, that 
Even the miserable pittance 
the House of Orange was in pa J 
the just claims ond rights of the Elector 
nover ; so that our own Sovereign Brit 
ed to pay the debt of justice which. eat 
owed to the House of Orange, of seciog 
the same time exposed to the INGIORT 


by the of sheim beart o 


account:of hat Hanotét 


them > Sutely ie Would be thought that, pene- 
treted with the’principles’ which they hed “pot: 
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B suffered on account of its connexion with G. 
Britain, or rather on account of its connexion 
| with the present ministers of Gy Britain. He 
' would, however, forbear to enlarge on the painful 
Fand delicate topic, particularly as he saw and 
felt the impression whiich it made on their Ldps, 
F What then must they think of the King’s mi- 


® nisters, who had seen even this measure with 


B® torpid indifference ? How can they justify them- 
selves for having, at the very moment when’ all 


m this was perpetrating, gone on disbanding the 
Be amy, dismantling the navy, surrendering post 
@ after post, and completely putting it out.of their 


B power to take advantage of the just indignation 


Bm which these proceedings excited in every part of 
Bm this country’? They were cool, tranquil, indiffe- 


F rent spectators of ail this: they dismantled ship 
Bafter ship, reduced regiment after regiment, 
Bernt out orders to surrender Martinique and the 


® Cape, and in this apathy we came down to the 


p end of Sept. It is nog till Oct. then that minis- 
p ters took alarm. It is not possible for them to 

pretend that any thing aroused them till then; 
P since no step was taken for internal or foreign 
m defence. Something new must have cccurred, 


to have driven ministers at length to take 


position, which made the 3d proposition in 
phis Majesty’s Speech. That proposition had 
palso his most hearty concurrence. Though ex- 
pPressed in a form to comply. with the rules, and 

Be suited to the language of parliament, yet minis- 

Be tcrs would agree with him that it was neither 

B More nor less than that His Majesty announced 

eto his parliament an imperious necessity for an 
p2gmentation of the national force, and that 

Bethey should enable him to do so. This was the 

m tuc intent and meaning of the phrase ; and he 

Beecttainly, for one, most cordially acquiesced. in 
Ethe wisdom, and even necessity of the measure, 

mec thought it indispensable to our safety, and 

Sas only in dread, that by our rashness in dis- 

"ming, ithad been delayed too long. The Noble 
PLotd recalled to the recollection. of the House 

Bethe only defence which had been made for the dis- 

Be nourable peace that was concluded the Ist Oct. 


°l.—That it was a peace made in the spirit of 


Be, °° ; and likelyto be permanent, on account of 
which animated the Chief Consul. 
ad we seen in all this but the: sotal want 
i. foresight and capacity, with which men who 
to the high station of government ought 
+ be endowed ? Those whose dury it was to 
erm themselves of the dispositions of our ene- 
me’: told us that the tone and temper of the ne- 
ation were more satisfactory than the terms ; 
4 B asserted that there was mo reason to appre- 
fe, << that this peace would be less permanent 
any other that the country ever had cons 
ided. country was deluded for a time, 
did not last long. Not a day had:e’apsed, 
might challenge observation on the 
.@ single day had elapsed, without 
insult, indignity, or attack upon G, Vcitain, 
ancient allies, since that time, SHutshat 
d ‘Was it some change in the 
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‘more violent and more fatal. to Europe than all 
that was past? Was it the attack upon Switzer- 
land? If this be the cause, he might ask, was 
the occupatien of Switzerland, atrocious as it 
Was, an act more violent in itself, or more in- 
jurious to our interests, than the annexation of 
Italy? Or was the seizing on Parma by one 
pretended treaty with Spain, a more outrageous 
insult against the public faith of nations, thaw 
the seizing on Louisiana by another? Their 
whole conduct had been a series of gross and in- 
excusable error; and he must take upon himself 
to say, that in such hands he could not trust the 
safety and independence of the empire—nay, he 
might say the existence ; for he had no scruple ia 
saying that the very existence of the Brit. empire 
depended on the system which should be pursued 
for the next three months. Nothing of personal 
animosity influenced his mind in making this ob- 
servation. He couldtruly say with the Noble Earl 
near him, that he had no personal ill will ro any 
one meniber of his Majesty’s present councils 
but he must solemnly declare that, if we meane 
by any one strong united effort to save the ves 
sei ee state, we must chinge the persons in 
whose hands the direction was placed. We must 
completely get rid of that wavering, indecisive, 
and contradictory conduct which had subjected 
us to the derision of Europe for the last twelve 
month. The acquiescence of ministers up to 
the interference in the affairs of Switzerland, and 
still more the time and mode of that interference 
had shewn that our councils were in the hands 
of men totally unfit and inadequate to the crisis. 
For now that they had awakened from this stu- 
por, and shewn some signs of life, they had done 
it when they could have no communication nor 
any concert with those powers of the continent 
who could: have made an interference effectual: 
What shall we say of the impotence of those mi- 
nisters when they make this explosion of rage at 
the outrage on Switzerland at the very moment 
when Austria was making a declaration in the 
opposite tendency ? Why not have twken the 
moment when they might have had co-operation 2 
Why wait till the season for action was past, why 
delay their remonstrance till the French troops 
were actually in march? Why first resolve to 
give up Martinique and the Cape, and then 
take offence >—Surely the whole conduct was 
calculated. only to expose us to the contem 

the enemy. Martinique, the Cape, and Malta; 
three. great commanding ports, wére in our 
hands,—Martinique was surrendered, and. the 
very same weck in which we heard a speech 
from the throne calling upon us to arm againse 
France, brought. us the account that minisrers 
had given into the hands of Frauce the key of the 
[West Indies; Was thererhen so little foresight 
in government thaz theydid not know even ther 
Gwn intentions six weeks before they acted? 
Could it possibly be righ to have seat ihe order 
for thevevacuation then, and to have armed in 
Europe at. the very same moment? OF to exe> 
cute the treaty.in the. West Indies in the same 
breath in which you, complain. that, Frunce bap 
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violated every atticle of it in Europe? Marti- 
nique, however, was gone, this bulwark was lost 
tous, perhaps, for ever. Orders were also sent 
‘Out to surrender the Cape: and it was only a 
matter of accident if it was not so. He should 
be curious to leara the date of the subsequent 
orders sent out for its detention; because ‘t 
‘would shew that if it escaped the folly of their 
conduct, it was by accident only that it was 

reserved. Milta, however, was still in our 

nds, and he rejoiced in the fact. We were 
indebted for its safety to one of the blunders 
which had marked their administration. Oh! 
that all their blunders had been equally fortu- 
nate! They had made an arrangément for Mal- 
ta which never could be executed, and it was 
only because their own contrivances was inca- 
pable of being executed that we were now in 

ssession of that invaluable post. The noble 
jord concluded his most spirited and vehement 
animadversion on ministry by saying, that a 
sense of duty wo his King and had com- 
pelled him to express his sentiments of their 
conduct. He had never been one of those whom 
they had duped into the conviction that we might 
enjoy even a litue delusive tranquillity. He 
Knew that a nation like Great Britain ought 
never to buy protection by sacrifices and conces- 
sions. All history, and even the history of our 
ution, was against such a step. _When our an- 
cestors pooriy bribed the Danes with money to 
feturn to their homes, they laid out the sums in 
the purehase of ships to rerurn to the attack. 
We were now trying the same experiment on a 
larger scale, and he was confident it would be 
with the same result. Every fresh concession 
we made to France operated in a double sense 
to weaken us, and to strengthen her. All these 
successive sacrifices tended not at all to soften 
her animosity, but operated largely indeed in 
increasing her means of hostility. Let us not 
delude ourselves with the idea that the alterna- 
tive of peace or war is in our own choice. We 
mighr, if we chose it, still consider ourselves as at 
peace with Franec, and it belonged not to him 
to decide this question in the present moment 
under all the disadvantages and weakness which 


the conduct of government had brought upon | the empire indispensably required. 


us. But whether we did so or not, France was 

not an iota the less at war with us. She was so 

now, and she had constantly been so from the 

signature of the preliminaries to the present. 
hour. _ She looked invariably to the subversion 

of our government, and the destruction of our 

country, nor could we even console ourselves 

‘with the shameful hope, which had, he feared, | 
operated in some parts of Europe, that if the in- 

‘dependente’ of the state were subdued, yet our 

Private properties ne be saved, and our per- 

Sonal ease secured. If the examples of so many 

‘@ther countries were good for nothing else, they 
“tight ar least teach us to renounce this hope. 

And we must eternally Keepin mind this truth 

Fa atthough we might be at peace with France, 

Stance was actually at war with England ; ‘as 
so"as if} the declaration of war had ‘been 
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| the speech of this day a declaration of war, If 
she did.so, it could not make us worse. We 
must exert ourselves; we must strain every 
nerve; we must struggle for an existence ; by 
wisdom and vigilance, by measures of extensive 
and active preparation, and by a tone of firmness 
and decision supported by a conduct correspond- 
ing with it, even peace might, in his opinion, be 

still obtained and enjoyed from this very hour. 

Nort a nominal, dishonourable, and ruinous 

truce, but real peace founded in a sense of our 

dignity, supported by a knowledge of our own 

strength, and maintained by the respect which 

our conduct would then create abroad, and by 

the confidence it would inspire at home. But 

he had no hesitation in saying, that if we meaut 

to make that struggle effectual, it must not be 

under the auspices of the present persons in of- 

fice. No; not under such men. There was) 
but one man in the kingdom, to whom every 
eye was directed—to whom every heart was at- 
tracted, as alone equal to ralty the national force 
—as alone equal w weather the storm. 

Lorp PELHAM said, that was not the pro- 
per time to go into a detail of the nature and 
extent of the intended augmentation of the force 
of the kingdom; he hoped, therefore, that his 
silence upon the subject would not be construed 
into an assent to the construction that had been 
put by the Noble Lords over the way (Lot 
Grenville and Carlisle) upon that part of bis 
Majesty’s speech; but thus much he would ri 
that no sudden or great augmentation of! 
troops was intended, nor did there appear ay 
thing in the state of Europe that made such : 
augmentation necessary. With regard t 
part of the Noble Lord's reasoning 
plied to the indemnit‘es assigned to the er 
states of Germany, his Ldp. said, he cov "ty 
think this country had any justifiable 
interfere, so long as the several statesin que’ 
were satisfied themselves with the indemmtics 
lotted to them. 

Lorp CarysFormT said, he was 
learn from the noble Secretary of State, t * sil 
were not likely to be gratified with wd cae 
tial augmentation, which the critical 
doubtedly a solemn ahd aserious thing t ¢ 
in war, the noble of 
not be justified in unnecessarily 
country into a renewal of “hostilities, nt make 
might occur circumstances which vew tht 
sth a measure unavoidable. His 
distinction between peace an sanihiets 4, 
dered as experiments. War; he ig of 8 
an experiment, because the even neendeds “9 | 
were uncertain ; but peace, ‘he €0 
not an experiment, but ar the 
He declared he was astonished to oti 
Secretary of State talk so matte 
tion of territory in Germany. sie 
of no“importance to this sty sett 
means of carryiog on her OF mouth 
rity? Did they not know,’ that nok 


“mad: perhaps she might choose, indeed, to call 
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If | Germany appeared to him to be of the highest 
to the commercial interests of this 
ery me country, . . 

bi Lorp HosaRtT rose to complain of the in- 
Pd ® justice of Ld, Grenville, in censuring the King’s 
OM account of the dismemberment of 
i oe Germany, when he could not but know that the 
be F treaty of Luneville was made during that Noble 
‘ur, -Lord’s administration ; and that Germany was. 
oy, Drought into its present condition by circum-. 
our Seances which were not subject to the controul of 
wa We 22Y ministers, It. was enough for him to say, 
ich Me. thatthe indemnities in Germany were not consi- 
by B dered as of sufficient importance to prevent its 
But Mee ™2King peace. The Noble Lord stood up to 
aut Wa charge his Majesty’s servants with incapacity ; 
be ge it did not become him, (Lord H.) to say one 
of. Word in answer to such a charge ; he only desired 


wih Sa the present administration might be judged 
ery its conduct; but he would tell’that Noble 

® Lord, that he could not charge the present mi- 
 nisters with jncapacity, without at the same time 


wee 
» criminating himself for having relinquished his 

roe POST. 

and 

vee ME. House or Commons, Tuesday, Nov, 23.— 


his The Speaker having read his Majesty’s Speech, 

3 (for which see. p. 690.) 

un fa. Mr. TRENCH rose to move an address of 

és gee Danks to his Majesty. In viewing our internal 
ESituation, he should advert first to those sources 


i 
be Sof prosperity which were more immediately 
the Jager thin our own reach; and in this view of our 
any fae s!uation, there appeared to be the greatest cause 
‘an Page? exultation. Whether they turned their eyes 
hat [get the attachment displayed by all ranks of the 
> a people to the constitution of this country, in the 


cent eee Ost trying situations. Whether they looked to 
not fae tHE increasing revenue of the empire, or to the 
proved state of its agriculture, manufactures, 

Byend commerce, in every point of view there was 
Bethe greatest reason for congratulation and tri- 
B’7ph. In looking at the state of our commerce, 
me should no where find the verification of those 


y . . . 

ey those sinister predictions which 
sett Were made by some gentlemen, that our com- 
id though great during the war, would de- 


Berlive at the peace. Instead of being injured, our 
Sources remained, not unimpaired, but 
oe proved, after exertions almost greater than 


“the Magination could conceive. Under these cir- 
here uMstances, every one must undoubtedly wish 
pake ee the continuance of peace; bur yet we had no 
to apprehend the event of a war, if war 
*S Necessary for che security of the country. Ir 
ove Mmee’ould be unnecessary for him to enter into any 
wt sUment to the necessity of our keeping 
wi upon the measures adopted.on the conti- 
jot because it was a proposition recognised by 
be he asy parliament, in its address to the throne 
bn the conclusion of the peace. That events 
hich had. occurred on the continent had demop- 
he tated a reat, disposition to encroachment on. 
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out concert with other powers, were quesitons 
upon which it was impossible for them to decide 
without a greater knowledge than they. possessed. 
He sincerely hoped that peace might be main- 
tained; but if the honour, the independence, 
and the security of this country required meaq 
sures of an opposite nature, he was sure minis- 
ters would not want the hearty co-operation of 
the whole empire. 

Mr. CurZon rose to secondthe Address. He 
congratulated the House upon the flourishing 
state of the trade, the manufactures, and the 
commerce of this country. He perfectly con- 
curred with the honourable mover of the ad- 
dress, upon the importance of preserving peace, 
if peace could be preserved consistently with 
our honour and dignity. 

Mr. CaRTWRIGHYT Said, the best way to 
preserve the blessings of peace, was to shew, 
that, if necessary, we were prepared for a state 
of war. When he considered the conduct of 
the person at the head of the govt. of France 
since the conclusion of the treaty of peace ; how 
little pacific he had shewn himself since that 

eriod, and how much pains he had taken to 
irritate the feelings of this country, it certainly 
could not be denied that we ought to put our- 
selves in a state of readiness. He said, that mi- 
nisters had been much to blame in disarming 
so quickly as they had done; in doing so they 
had deviated from the conduct of all former 
ministers upon former occasions. They had 
always taken care at least to provide a force 
equal to that of France; instead of which, jf 
we were now to go to war, he doubted if we 
had a fleet equal to that of the enemy ; because, 
since the peace shey had constantly been increas- 
ing their force, and we had been os sreaping 
ours. But the stronger his feelings were wit: 
regard to the conduct of France, the more he 
lamented the toss of those great talents which 
had so long watched over the interests of this 
country, and had so successfully counteracted the 
efforts of France against her; he could notshelp 
lamenting the loss of the abilities of the right 
hon, gent. he alluded to, because he was con- 
vinced that there never was a time at which this 
country stood more in need of those talents than 
it did at present. 
Sir J. Wrorrestey said, that he felt him- 
self called upon to take a short review. of the 
conduct of ministers, and in so doing, he should 
follow the example of the hon, gent. who moved 
the Address. . The bon, mover of the Address 
had dwelt upon the improved state of our ma- 
nufactures ; he was sincerely glad to hear that 
statement from the hon, gent. because we should, 
perhaps, so0u set the moment when it would be 
necessary to call all the resources of the counts 
into action. He was sorry, however, ta observe, 
that the state of the manufactures, in the pace 
of the country to which he belonged, was noc 
such as. to justify. the -hon. gent, assertiqn. 
‘There. were many. important cops upon. which 
the hon, mover.of the Address bad. very wisely 
rouched but lightly, and bis must, have 
matter ion to-those whe, sat 


ett Part of France, aud, naturally excited some 
of jealousy, could not be denied. But in | 
wanner at what, point sve, ought so in- 


been. a matter of satisfaction to_those 
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under him. Very soon after the signing of the 
‘treaty of peace, ministers found that the spirit 
of the govt. of France was not such as they 
could approve. France had dictated to the em- 
pire on the subject of indemnities, she had lately 
annexed the Duchy of Parma to her overgrown 
dominion. We had seen the glorious achicve- 
ments of the patriots of Switzerland to establish 
the liberty of their country, frustrated by 
France, avd that, without any known remon- 
strance on the part of this country. He did not 
Know what the conduct of ministers had been 
upon this sudjeci, but he knew that Switzerland 
had been over-run by a large French army; he 
knew that the best people of that country were 
in the power of the Consul of France, sharing 
pethaps the same fate as the unfortunate Tous- 
saint, lying ina dungeon. In this gloomy pros- 
pect, he saw but one dawn of hope, and that 
was, the calling forth again the greatest abilities 
in this country: they had saved this country in 
times of the greatest difficulty and danger, and 
might still save it. 

Mr. Pytcues said, he should consider the 
Speech which had been read, as the speech of the 
minister; and considering it in that point of 
view, he had no difficulty in pronouncing it a 
complete Salmagundi. He was convinced that 
the French govt. had no intention of violating 
with this country. 

r. Fox—Some expressions, Sir, which fell 
from the hon. mover of this Address, as well as 
‘from two hon, gent. under the gallery, make it 
necessary for me to trouble the House with a 
‘few observations, explaining the grounds of the 
vote which I shall give, and which will be a 
vote of direct and cordial approbation to the 
Address. Before 1 proceed 1 will just say a 
‘few words respecting an expression in the Ad- 
dress, which may appear to stand in need of ex-. 

lanation, consistent with the principles on 
which { shail havethe honour of voting on the 
present occasion. The expression to which I 
refer is that which pledges the House to make 
provision for the support of such an establish- 
ment as may fully provide for the national secu- 
rity, and while an ardent desire for peace is cul- 
‘tivated, assures his Majesty of cordial co-opera- 
tion in vindicating the national interests and ho- 
nour from the attacks of any foreign foe. As I 
understand the expression, it conveys to his 
Majesty no pledge which has not ni Fallen ap- 
probation, ‘and it is only in consequence of an 
observation made use of by the hon. mover of 
the Address, that I consider it proper to advert 
toit, The hon. gent. let fall some hints about 
the necessity of keeping up a large establish- 
‘ment; but by the vote which I shall now give, 
)X protest against any such inference ; and cer- 
tainly [do not, by agreeing to the Address, 
»bind myself to the support off any establishment 


of this nature. ‘Those who think that the peace 
of the ‘country will be best maintained, and its 
egettrity supported, by suck an establishment, 
Swillcunderstand the expressions in the Address 
dhe 'stnse which ithe; hon, mover attaches to 
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‘ples which originally induced 


“Shem, but J, who think that thes¢ objects | 


7 
would be dest promoted by a small military esta. 
blishment, whether with the view of preserving Jigme "°°" 
the peace, or of renewing the war, do not mean, engi 
by agreeing to the Address, at all to preclude i. IP 
myself from canvassing any estimates which ¢ ~ 
will hereafter be laid on the table. Neither the fm?" 
Speech, nor the Address, indeed, speak of the me “'** 
extent of the establishment, but very properly Me “ 
speak of the subject generally, leaving the de- ch 
tails to form the ground of future arrangement, - 

lL have thought it necessary to say these few al 
words on this point, to prevent any misconcep- .. ro f 
tion from applying to the opinion, which «ta any 
future time 1 may feel it my duty to submit to Behe A 
the House, when the extent of the establishment Hy ‘ id | 
to be maintained comes regularly under consi: 
deration. Now, Sir, as to the observations of 


the two gent. to whom [ have alluded, I think Hi ait 
that they were introduced in rather a singulayay 
way. One hon. gent. (Sir J. Wrottesley) thinks 


it of the Speech are Beet wa 
that the language and spirit of the op . Mameto refle 
too pacific; but unfortunately the hon. gent. is Btonduc: 


not very consistent in his remarks, for he finds, 


in the conclusion of the Speech, a language cm Ba > 
loyed which seemed designed to prepare ious th 
and the public for an 
of hostilities. He is displeased at ministers Bwhich 
stating to the House a determination to Wai) Bag, 
with jealousy the changes in the dis 
tion of foreign powers, and asks what rigs Bor such 


country has to interfere in the affairs of Swit 
zerland, since they knew of similar 
part of France at the time the treaty 0 a 
was concluded, and made no 
the subject? Such is the inconsistency 
hon. gent.’s observations, which 
introduced only for the purpose of blaming _ 
nisters, when no ground of blame existe¢. een Penner. 
other hon. gent. is offended with the rept cab 2! of 
tation given in the speech of the 4 circun 
of our commerce and manufactures: we 
that in the part of the country with sige oct: A OM) 
connected, the case is quite otherwist; ir, ty ay 

xplicitly 


gents 
tainly, Sir, on such a subject the hon. 


i tion. 
rves very great considera n 
pinion dese yz 


myself I shal! give no opinion on but whatet mon OF 
hope the hon. gent is mistaken ; ate 
be the case, of this I am certain, Countth the plz 
only one wish in the House and the ss d inse 
that our internal situation should be suc) ©" BARRE it can | 


~diy there 
the Speech it.is described. Undoubtedly") 


has 


ate circumstances in the state of 
cannot fail to excite considerable al — tag 


d abo 
hope there is no reason to be ae jose 


prosperity of our manufactures argumete 4 
Admitting, however, for the 5 re a ca 
that they had suffered | tty 
‘conceive the adsu 

for a moment 


could better our commercial and ™mé@ 


regard to the objections to y by differ coms 
will be considered in a different, defend?? cirey 


sides of the House. Those wi. 
treaty of peace, when. it 
House; will defend it still on Soe 


War, 
here ne 
untry ¢ 


theic approbation, and they 
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B the objections to the Address as frivolous and 
B jnconclusive. Those, on the other hand, who 
B® contended that they would not have made peace 
Mon the terms which the treaty contained, will 


B be anxious to break a peace which they would 


vhich 
the cave made, and to renew a war which they 
F the me wise } to continue. But it may be said, that 
perly Ime would not now be renewed on the same 
principles on it was formerly prosecuted, 


znd that new causes of war had accrued sjnce 
he treaty of peace was concluded. IJ cannot 
ppcal to the House, for the decision took place 
Min a former Parliament, but | can appeal to 
Bemany gent. who now hear me, to consider what 
Bethe principles were on which they approved the 
Mee pcace, and whether any thing has taken place 
Besince the treaty was concluded which would 
authorize them to give their vote on the present 
oe for breaking the treaty and recom- 
Seprencing hostilities. Supposing for a moment 
Bthat war was to be renewed, gent. would do well 


hare 
nt.is in what manner hostilities would be 
ind meonducted, On this part of the subject | will 


Brot go into detail ; but supposing that a deter- 
Bpinanon were taken to renew the war, it is ob- 
2g that our means of annoying the enemy 
Beould consist simply in re-taking the places 
ertich by the treaty we had agreed to cede, or 
fe” retaining those still in our hands.—Now, Sir, 
fe sy distinctly, that to violate the treaty of peace 
peor such an object as this (and under the present 
mecmstances there is no other object which 
wld be obtained) would be to place the minis- 
's of this country and the members of the 
mee pel. who had approved of the treaty in a 
me 'acion to excite the ridicule of all Europe. The 
of peace, I do contend, is infinitely 
Becsirable; I feel irs importance in the strongest 
inner,— Adverse, however, as [ am to the re- 
meal of hostilities, 1 do not mean to assert that 
me ‘'rcumstances may have followed the peace 
BP hich would fully justify ministers for refusing 
me comply withits provisions. [ am not ashamed, 


cet 

Ss it, to avow an opinion for which I have not un- 
For Fequentiy been exposed to ridicule, and now 
plicitly to declare, that I consider the 
rete ation of national honour to be almost the only 
gitimate cause of war. This doctrine I hold 


yy the plain principle, that honour is directly 
inseparably connected with self-defence. 
Ft can be proved to me that the national ho- 


here 

‘tid pvr has been insulted, or the national dignity 
i p'staced, I will, without hesitation, declare my 

a Non, which is, this would be a fair legitimate 

Of recommencing hostilities—I must, 


4 aap. hear a very strong case made out, be- 
sy can give my vote for re-plunging the 
in those disasters which a calamitous 
3 ‘pus had produced, and from which we were 
: bias | delivered. Though I contend that 
‘our is the only legitimate foundation of war, 
Mean to deny that other circumstances 
me) COME in aid of its force. As to the pre- 
¥ circumstances of Europe, I see no ground 
I fy 80 far as this country is concerned.—- 
fe never was a period, Sir, in which this 
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| more profound tranquillity; there never was a 
time when every consideration of the soundest. 
policy more strongly suggested the propriety of 
cultivating the continuance of peace. Without 
referring to the calamities of the last ten years, 
I ask gent. fairly, whether in pursuing this po~ 
licy the country ever had more fair play ?— 
There are some persons who affect to entertaim 
. dread of the French navy ; butic is hardly pos« 
si) € to believe say one serious in indulging any 
alarm on this subject. As to the acts of the 
French govt. indicating a spirit of hostility to 
the interests of this country, [ shall at present 
say nothing. They are not now before the 
House, and may be better animadverted on at 
anoihertime, if any real ground of complaine 
actually existed. Tt is my owa firm conviction 
that there is on the part of the French people, 
as well as the French govt. a strong desire to re- 
store their commerce to new activity, and their 
manufactures to new life; and this, I believe, 
is the feld in which, if any contest Js to be car~ 
ried on betwixt the two countries, they wish the 
dispute to be conducted. Of the result of such 
a rivalship, we have, Sir, surely very little room 
for apprehension. We have got so much the 
start of them, that we must take the lead; and, 
if they had the start of us, our superiority is so 
great that we could not fail speedily to overtake 
them. In this contest we should be certain of 


| creasing our wy syne and augmenting our 
t 


victory, and every intermediate step in our pro 
gress would only afford new facilities for in 


improvement. would be absurd, indeed, to 
pretend that this fair prospect will not be mar- 
red ; but of this [am perfectly convinced, that it 


must be a very strong case which would justify 
the recommencement of hostilities, instead of 
employing our resources in cultivating the arts 
of peace. Is there a man in this House or in 
this country who, after the disasters which have 
been sustained during the progress of a wild and 
destructive contest, Ained without continental 
support, again renew a contest with France, 
without any support but that derived from the 
co-operation of a few German princes, whose 
troops might be subsidised to engage in our 
cause? I trust that so extravagant a project will 
not again be adopted; if, contrary to every suge 
gestion of expediency, and every dictate of pos 
licy, it should be embraced, it requires little po- 
litical sagacity to foresee that the result will be 
incalculably disastrous. The first and grand 
object which we ought tohave in view is security, — 
but chere can be no true security which is not 
upheld by honour. There can be no true dig- 
nity which is not supported by character. An 
hon. gent. however, finds a new ground of war 
in the character of the French govt. He is sur- 
prised to find it not so Friendly or conciliating 
as he expected at the time the treaty was con 
cluded. Did the hon. geot. Sir, really expect thar 
the French govt. was henceforth to entertain to - 
wards this country no feelings but those of friend- 
ship? Did he imagine that we might expect from 
it every interchange of civility and kindness ; 


Pa 


peatry enjoyed more internal prosperity, or 


that our govt. would find in ita powerful and dis- 
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interested ally > Ifsuch were the hon. gent’s.ideas, 
I confess myself at a loss to know on what they 
were grounded. There was certainly nothing 
in the language employed at the time when the 
merits of the treaty were under discussion, to 
countenance this supposition. The very reverse 
was the impression which every part of the dis- 
cussion was calculated to inspire. By those high 
in office a very different prospect was held out to 
the House and the Country. A Noble Lord op- 
posite (Ld. Hawkesbury) made use of a very re- 
markable expression when describing the situa- 
tion in which the peace left us with relation to 
the other powers of Europe. He said that the 
continent was in a ‘* very unsatisfactory state,”’ 
a sort of language certainly by no means calcu- 
lated to suggest any ideas of friendship or cor- 
diality on the part of the French govt. The 
immense aggrandisement of French influence 
and French power is doubtless a subject of deep 
régret, and no man laments it more than I do. 
It must be lamented by every Englishman; and 
this very aggrandisement is with me a grand 
cause of accusation against the late ministers, by 
whose obstinacy and misconduct it was obtained. 
But, Sir, let gentlemen who hold this language 
reflect, that with the knowledge of the conti- 
nent being in the state which the Noble Lord de- 
scribed, the treaty of peace lisd received the ap- 
probation of the House and the Country. Who 
was not aware that the power of France was in- 
creased to a degree which naturally excited jea- 
lousy on the part of this country ; who did not 
take this into his contemplation when called upon 
to give his vote upon the merits of the treaty of 
ace? No one pretends that this was not 
Linea: but knowing this, seeing this, stating 
this, it is impossible for any rational man to 
deny that these causes for war, drawn from the 
state of the continent, which were now so much 
insisted upon, were known at the time when the 
treaty of peace was sanctioned—and to hold 
them up now as grounds of renewing the contest 
betwixt the two countries, was equally impolitic 
and unjust.” There indeed remains a question 
how far the state of the continent, in conse- 
quence of intermediate events, was more unsa- 
tisfactory thin at the time when peace was con- 
cluded, These acts, whatever their nature may 
be, are not now before the House, and there- 
fore I shall not now speak to them. A great 
deal has been said, Sir, about the disposition 
of the people of this country in favour of a re- 
newal of the war. This, I have no hesitation 
in affirming tobe completely false. Of all the ficti- 
tious crimes which ever were imputed to the peo- 
ple of England, and certainly they have often been 
accused of crimes of which they were incapable, 
even in thought, I do pronounce this to be one 
of the most grotndléss that ever was invented to 
injure the national character. The origin of 
this calumny it is not difficult to trace, It arises, 
\ Bir, from the coalition of some newspapers, who 
affect to hold out this as the real disposition of 
_ the people. Their motives for such representa- 
may be-various. They may wick to gra- 
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contriving something to excite the curiosity of MME to we 
their readers. I do believe in my conscience E such : 
that the people of this country are, at this moe MEM this i 
ment, as eager to cultivate the blessings of peace, MEW the ce 
as atany former period. Mankind, Sir, have been MEM chanc 
too often sacrificed to the ambition of princes, E admin 
and to the intrigues of parties; but if the pub. MMM cessar 
lishers of newspapers are to be the means of JEM nexio 
plunging the nation again into adestructive cone [NE made 
test, it will be the most base and ignoble cause JM which 
in which ever a people was engaged. But we mm made 
are told that a most considerable body: in this a peace 
country are strongly actuated with a desire that J sign « 
the war should be renewed. Theclass towhich He cumst: 
[ allude, are the commercial interests in all the 4 of son 
capital trading towns throughout the country, J condit 
but more especially in the metropolis. To this me retain 
representation I am not disposed to give my as- By were | 


sent. The merchants in this country are too 
liberal, and too respectable a body of mento 
have any wish to replunge their country into all 
those calamities, from which she has just begua 
to emerge, from any hope of gain afising trom 
contracts with govt., or from any of the other 
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k now, 


means of emolument which spring out of a state HRY turally 
of war, and which to one class aré the sources of q the tre: 
aggrandizement, while to the community they a France 
are only pregnant with misery. If, however, By Germa 
the fact is as gent. represent it, I should feel Be of con 
disposed almost to wish the reverse of those ages Gy late m 
of splendid achievement which distinguished JR thar it 
the history of antiquity. If human beings a Bae to treat 
to perish to gratify any passion of our nature,’ Be consult 
should rather that their blood should flow tog" Bie freed fi 
tify the romantic ambition of Alexander, than willing 
to fill the coffers of a cold calculating body ot right tc 
unfeeling merchants ; let us not be accused, Sit, seen, a 
of a wish to-renew those disasters which tor (9 BAS as. mig! 
years have desolated Europe, to open afresh ae a the art 
wounds which have so long afflicted suffering uy a . Ru 
manity ; let us not disturb the peace of the — , ject. 
tinent when our interference could produce lustratic 
beneficial effect, When there is not f 
power ready to second our efforts, let “ 
arash step forfeit those blessings 
dispensably and eternally connected with 
of peace. Great enterprises, which 
my opinion with much more propriety but di* convince 
rash actions, are flattering in prospect w, 
astrous in the result, speleta cveria 
flattering internal prosperity, and when fairs 0" WE have be 
merce, as far as the nature spectin 
tifies anticipation, might become daily on whi might : 
tended. There is one other point, Sir, might 
I shall make one or two eerie and 2 twok 
commencement of the late war, the were i country, 
I believe, I may add, the Coa ee expectatt some of 
were hurried into the contest by @ ould not He tho 
that the struggle was one which w Oe tend to 
arduous during its continuance, wert and pre4 
its duration. Fatal experience suc alrea 
sufficiently demonstrated the shall not ie Of their 
anticipations. I hope, Sir, We So desir, 
be hurried into any new war on 1f we 7% for gran 
of its only lasting one campaig® of isopom™ done fe 
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to weigh well the nature and the consequence of 
such a step, and J trust that ministers will feel 
this importance before they once more give up 
the certain benefits of repose for the uncertain 
® chances of war.—With respect to the present 
' administration, I believe that it is almost unne- 

E cessary for me to say that 1 have no sort of con- 
= nexion with them, JI thank them for having 
= ©6made peace, and I hope they approve the treaty 
B® which they formerly concluded. If we have 
Bm made peace, I trust it is in the true spirit of 
peace; I do not mean to accuse them of any de- 

® sigo of concluding a treaty under peculiar cir- 
® cumstances, and afterwards availing themselves 
B of some change to refuse compliance with its 
conditions, to undo all that has been done, to 
® retain and retake all the settlements which 
B® were previously agreed to be ceded. ‘The power 


| - France is unquestionably too great; but it is 


fmt increased to such a degree since the peace 
Bm was concluded us to justify a rupture. The in- 
B® terference of France in the German indemnitics 
m is a subject of complaint. Did ministers not 
m know, Sir, that there was an interference na- 
B turally to be expected? By not being parties to 
Bm the treaty of Luneville, did we not know that 
& France would interfere in the subject of the 
& German indemnities, and what reasonable ground 


me of complaint now exists? The language of the 
® late ministers was explicit: they told us, Sir, 


Be consulted her separate interests, and we were 


m freed from our engagements. As we were un- 


willing to share in the advantages, we had ne 
right to complain of consequences easily fore- 
B ‘cen, and of effects easily anticipated. France, 
m 4 might have been expected, did interfere in 
fm the arrangement of the German indemnities, 
fee *od Russia has been induced to join in the same 
odject. do not mean to go into any minute il- 
lustration on this subject. [ content myself with 
a a general observation, which is, that this inter- 
m ference is in some points of view not unfavour- 
mm able to the interests of this country, as they 
m ™ay be collaterally affected. I have only to 
m Conclude with expressing my ardent hope, that 


e 
me Peace is the first object of the govt. as I am 
Bm ©Uvinced it is the strongest wish of the people. 


; B Address, on the principle that it recommended 
me * System of vigour which seemed too long to 
a have been wanting in our national counsels. Re- 
m ‘Pecting the propriety of such preparations as 
m “ght enable us to meet any emergency which 
Might occur, he was convinced there could not 
€ two opinions among the. real friends of the 
country. He had, however, serious objections to 
some of the expressions contained in the Address. 
He thought that it called on the House to ex- 
tend to ministers too much implicit confidence, 
and presumed, from the disposition they had 
manifested to preserve peace, in 
of their exertions ro promote the continuance of 
table an object... It seemed to be taken 
"granted, that all had been done that could be 


done for the preservation of peace ; 


Mr. Cannine said, he was a friend to: the 
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explanation was necessary before this could be 
fully admitted. All had not been done to pres 
serve peace, if xething had been done with firme 
ness, while every thing was marked by the 
spirit of conciliation. All had not been done, if 
remonstrance was not accompanied by dignified 
threats of following it up with a corresponding 
conduct. All had not been done, if demands 
were made only to be rejected, if concessions 
were required which were haughtily refused, if 
a shew of manliness was assumed from which 
there was no dignified retreat, after the mortifi- 
cation of disappointment. He was afraid that 
conduct of this kind had not been altogether 
wanting on the part of ministers. It was a 
matter of public notoriety, that on the subject 
of the execrable treatment of the French govt. to 
Swirzerland, a remonstrance had been presented 
in a manner totally inconsistent with policy or 
expediency. In saying this, he begged it to be 
understood that it was a thing the most remote 
from his wishes to have it imagined that he did 
not fecl a liveiy interest in the fate of a brave 
and suffering people, or that he was deficient in 
a sentiment of honest indignation against the 
foulest oppression which had stained the history 
of a period marked by the most unjustifiable at- 
tacks on the liberty and independence of foreign 
nations. The Swiss had afforded to Europe a 
glorious example of the heroic efforts of men 
combating for liberty; and he trusted that if 
ever the time came, as in so awful a crisis as the 
present it might come, we should in defence of our 
rights discover a spirit no less couragcous, and 
meet with a success correspondent to the energy 
of our exertions. In estimating the propricty 
of a remonstrance, such as that to which he 
now alluded, the wisdom of such a measure was. 
to be determined only by circumstances. Irs 
expediency was dependent on extended views of 
policy, and enlarged prospects of advantage. Itc 
was true, indeed, that when the intelligence of 
the glorious exertions of the Swiss patriots reach- 
ed this country, every honest man was interested 
in their exertions, every lover of freedom was 
ready to devote himself in their cause, Minis- 
ters, however, were not to be guided by a po- 
pular impulse, however respectable, They were 
to consider how far their remonstrances, in fa- 
vour of a suffering people, were likely ta be 
attended to, or how far they could hope to ¢n- 
force them, by holding out to the French govt. 
threats of employing force, in case peaceable 
remonstrance was ineffectual,—The whole his- 
tory of Srates sufficiently proved that remon- 
strances betwixt independent nations, unaccom- 
panied by penalties, were generally nugatory. 
Now, on what footing did the remonstrance.of 
ministers, in the case of Switzerland, stand? It 
arrived at a time when it was fruitless—the peo- 
ple were subjugated, and their hopes were blast- 
ed for ever. But, supposing chat i had ‘mor 
been presented too late, had ministers made an 
arrangements on the continent to give it effeer? 
Were any allies ready to, second our, efforts ? 
Was the co-operation of the Court of Vienna 
or was an Austrian army! ready, to 


of Switzerland? No allies 


i march tothe fronticrs 
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were formed; anil we seemed to take as little }a day. National spirit was not to be roused in 


trouble about collecting an Austrian army as 
cailing a coach from the stand. In this point of 
view the measure of a remonstrance was unwise, 
impolitic, inexpedient. But there was another 
important point of view in which it may be con- 
sidered, in which it was no less objectionable. 
It appeared as an insulated measure, and not a 
part of a system on which they meant to con- 
duct his Majesty’s counsels. He begged leave 
to ask, whether, on being first disclosed, it did 
not create the utmost astonishment’ in the public 
mind ? When the merits of the treaty were can- 
vassed, the language of ministers and their 
friends had been, that the system of continental! 
connexion was to be greatly relaxed, and the 
country were congratulated on being freed from 
so pregnant a source of war. An hon. friend of 
his (Mr. Wilberforce) had not contented him- 
self with expatiating on this change of policy 
with exultation in the House, but had addressed 
the same Janvuage to lis constituents on a late 
occasion. The sanction of so respectable a name 
could not be without its share of influence, and 
certainly the public had been strongly impressed 
with the idea of this change of system. © He had 
to blame ministers if they meant to act on the 
system which had received the sanction of the 
greatest politicians of this country, because they 
did not prepare the public for a change so verf 
wmportant. It was at all times proper that the 
people should be thoroughly apprised of the prin- 
ciples which govt. had resolved to act upon, be- 
cause without this there never could be a cordial 
co-operation. When ministers, contrary to their 
original professions, had determined to act on 
the old principle of continental alliances and 
connexions, they ought to have given fair notice 
to Europe; but above all, they ought to have 
given fair notice to the people of England. It 
gave him great satisfaction to hear that ministers 
were now determined to act with vigour ; but 
though friendly to the Address, he could not help 
thinking that past eaperience did not war- 
rant implicit confidence in the energy and de- 
cision of Ministers, Contrary to all preceding 
example, nothing had characterised the reduc- 
tion of our peace establishment, but a precipi- 
tation altogether unaccountable. New encroach- 
ments on the part of France were met by con- 
ciliation ; new accessions of strength were suc- 
ceeded by new diminutions of our national force. 
There was nothing like a reciprocity in the ar- 
rangement of a peace estab. Ministers now ad- 
mitted their mistake, and they were forced to do 
that with difficulty which formerly they could 
have accomplished without effort. it was 
unnecessary for him to point out to the House 
that it was a work of considerable labour to re- 
cruit a disbanded army, to refit a dismantled 
fleet; but, whatever the difficulty was, it was 
wholly to be ascribed to want of promptness, 
decision, and energy in watching over the ambi- 
tious designs of rhe enemy. Of all the bad con- 
sequences of this policy, nothing was so bad as 
letting down the national spirit. To repair the 
consequences of this error, was not the work of 
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amoment. It was to be cherished and fostered sete 
by the paternal care of govt. Ministers had Franc 
neglected this most important object, and now which 
they wished to repair the consequences of their ship 
error, and to raise the spirit as high as it wis prese! 
when they received the govt. from the hands of in his 
their predecessors. A great deal had been said on the 
at different times of the desperate state of pub- enter 
lic affairs when his: Majesty’s present ministers they s 
had been entrusted with their management. pened 
This observation, often repeated, he had at all clusios 
times most strongly controverted. He was ready was 
to go into a detail on every potut, and to prove and t 
that in every particular it was unfounded. What was th 
were the circumstances under which ministers Jook ; 


undertook a situation represented as hazardous HY Franc 
beyond all former example ? They had left to me had sa 


them a war with France, and the neutral ques- mee chance 
tion in such a state as to afford no prospect of 77M stop it 
accommodation without an appeal to the sword, a sent Cc; 
But what were the means they were furnished © vation 
with to meet these objects * For enforcing our a He co 
right on the neutral question, they hadafieet HM had ju 
prepared to strike an immediate and decisive JIRY what | 
blow. To finish the war with France, they hid 4 (Lord 

the Egyptian expedition in readiness for inme- = jim. ar 
diate service. They, to ail the advantages ar House, 
sing from success, did not unite any of te din- not pr 
gers connected with responsibility. They were an op; 
entrusted with the government of a country Ina timent 
| state of complete repose. Treason in ireland by his 

was destroved, domestic sedition was repressed, tation | 
commerce extended beyond all exampie, manu- from 
factures active, finances unimpaired, were the in som 
prominent circumstances in the situation of te which 
country whea they were first called to his : $d treaty 
jesty’s councils; and certainly though their cu H. Fri 
ties were arduous, their facilities of performance ministe 
were numerous and striking.—He, at the resid ; linquis 
time, stated with great energy the hostile we q cluded 
of the French govt. to this country. The « 4 his Ma 
struction of our independence and glory “4 - me the san 
object never lost sight of for a moment. treaty 
was an invincible spirit of rancour which a me Was th 
waited for a favourable opportunity 
itself in action. The sentiment of hatred Tha 

cherished—the day of vengeance was only po 4 at 


and in due «me q epposit 


oned—the purpose was taken, an 3 
the French disclose its a P 
auctum et reconditum promertt=— he 
member concluded by exhibiting 4 ad 
of the deficiency of ministers in their 
transactions, which he illustrated with 
reference to Russia, whose alliance 


unaccountably lost under the most 
umstances. 
agree with the hon. gent. opposité to his 
Fox), in some points he had stated, et " 
R. H. Friend, (Mr. Canning) 10 sya 
agreed with many of the sentiments? : 
been delivered by Mr. Fox3 but events 
agree with that hon. gent. that che 
which had happened since the 60 
preliminary treaty of peace between 


France, might aot, im the. 
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persons, create a material difference in the rela- 
tive situation of the two countries, for certainly 
France did not then stand in the situation tn 
© which it stood now. In stating this, his Lord- 
ship observed, that he did not mean to enter at 
present on the question, of whether it was wise 
in his Majesty’s ministers to conclude the peace 
on the terms on which it was concluded, nor to 
enter into any comparison between the events as 
they stood then, with the events that have hap- 
pened since the peace. It was said at the con- 
clusion of the peace, he believed by him, that it 
was right then to close the account of the war, 
and that with all the conditions upon which it 
was then made, he had added, it would be wise to 
look always on the further encroachments of 
France with jealousy and watchfulness ; and he 
had said also, that much might depend upon the 
chance there was of success in endeavouring to 
stop it. He wished not to apply this to the pre- 
sent case, but the distinction which that obser- 
vation was intended to convey, was material. 
He could not agree with his R. H. Friend who 
had just sat down, in the allusion he made to 
what he had supposed to have been said by him 
— H.) when the subject-matter of the pre- 
im. and defin. treaties were discussed in that 
House. He regretred, that his R. H. Friend was 
not present at that discussion, so that he had not 
an opportunity of knowing precisely, the sen- 
timents on which that defin treaty was defended 
by his Majesty’s ministers, for, by the represen- 
tation he made of that matter, and his arguments 
from that representation, it was evident he had, 
in some respects, misconceived the grounds on 
which his Majesty’s ministers defended that 
treaty in its discussion in that House. His R. 
| H. Friend asked, what the system was on which 
= ministers had acted, and whether they had re- 
a linquished the system on which they had con- 
cluded the treaty? To this he answered, that 

B his Majesty’s ministers acted now precisely on 
B ‘le same system as they acted when the defin. 
m ‘treaty was concluded. That the principle which 
= was then avowed was the principle which would 
) ene them ; it was a principle which was per- 
ectly clear and intelligible, and practicable. 
hat principle was stated by the hon. gent. 
@pposite to him, as far as the statement went, 
with perfect fairness—it was that, as far as re- 
Spects the interests of this country, the peace 
Was made on terms that were honourable, inas- 
Much as it preserved the integrity of the Brit. 
dominions; and it was added, at the time of the 
discussion of that treaty, by some who took a 
share in it on the part of his Sastensy’s ministers, 
that, as far as it respected the state of the con- 
tnent, many things were lefe under circum. 
stances that were ‘unsatisfactory, and ministers 
ad expressed regret upon that occasion, and in 
me ‘rms that were stronger than the hon. gent. 
me 6°PPposite to him hed stated to-night upon thar 
me ‘pic. The principle on which his Majesty's 
justified themselves was this, 


hat to continue the war far continental ob- 
cts, without the prospect of continental sup- 
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Pott, would be absurd, and that consequently i | jects, for the mterest of: a great and pywerte: 
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was better to take the chance of peace, than the 
chance of war—That if we were to have the 
alternative, it was desirable for us to try peace, 
when in continental objects, our expectations 
had ceased.’’—T his was the principle oa which 
his Majesty’s ministers then acted. Ice was the 
principle by which they now act, and on which 
they would always be ready to act, and to justily 
themselves. He knew thot his R. H. Friend 
who had spoken lest had alluded to some gene- 
ral topics, and referred to the opinions of ether 
persons as tothe system which ministers ouglit to 
pursue, and who did not agree with ministers. 
But he had mistaken some sentiments which 
were uttered by him (Lord H.) It was stated as 
if something was said on the discussion of the 
defin. treaty, tliat it was the policy of this 
country to abstract itself from the continent. 
That was not the principle then avowed; but 
he remembered having said something very differ- 
ent himself on that eccasion, and he was ready to 
defend what he then said. He had said, it was not 
the system of this country to abstract itself from 


‘continental concerns, and attend exclusively to. 


its own resources and internal affairs ; he should 
have thoughr, if some respectable perscms had 
not expressed a contrary opinion, that the case 
was tooclear for any doubt to be entertained 
upon it. He owned, that to a country so large, 
and territories so extensive, commerce so great, 
and interests so complicated, it was impossible ta 
apply, with good sense, the principle of abstract- 
ing itself, and to attend to mere internal policy 
of its own, distinct from all econcerm with the at- 
fairs of other states, upon all occasions. “Those 
who should ever attempt to guide the affairs of 
this country upon a contracted system, would 
soon find it a poiicy which they must abandon, 
or sacrifice the real interests of this country. He 
might object to this system on a more large and 
extensive principle than any he had hitherto 
mentioned, but it was not his intention to be dif- 
fuse in what he had to submit to the House, He 
knew he might allude to what had been the 
practice of his Majesty’s ministers; that was a 
subject on which he felt more delicacy than 
otherwise he would have of difficulty in the de- 
tail. He thought, however, that the affairs of 
states, like the affairs of individuals, took their 
course from the circumstances and importance in 
which they stood.—States that were in size and 
consequence of a subordinate kind, had to follow 
a rule of policy different from that which would 
be a wise one to a great and important state. 
Inferior or subordinate states, igge inferior and 
subordinate individuals, had to look chiefly .te 
maintenance and support, often littl: more chan 
preservation of existence, But individuals 
rank and stution, of high condition ia life, had 
the support and assistance of others te attend to; | 
the concerns uf others and interests of others to 
consider, and, in some cases, to provide, for.— 
So in states:—-Great and powerful statcs had to 
look to many things besides their own imimed:- 
ete andinternal interest ; both policy and jus- 
tice required thatthey shouldatiend 10 orhes ob- 
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in itself, desirable the thing might be, 


-avely connected ‘with the direct interest of 


succession, upon sherwill of the King of Spain. 


wee 


state was often combined with those who were | 
infetior to it,’as well as in endeavouring to set 
some limits to another power, and therefore it 
was to him a matter of surprise, that any person 
of -amenlarged understanding should suppose it 
could, under any circumstances, be the interest 
of this country to pursue an abstract system, un- 
connected with any part of the affairs of the con- 
tinent.. This, hé¢ presumed, would be an answer 
to that part of the speech of his R. H. Friend 
which tended to imply, that the policy of his 
Majesty’s ministers was that of an abstract insu- 
Jated nature. But still there might be circum- 
stances that ought to govern his Majesty’s mini- 
sters. That the policy which he had already 
stated, was that on which his Majesty’s mini- 
sters had, in some cases, acted, in others forbore 
to act, was a point which it was almost unneces- 
sary for him to:state. It was so fresh in the re- 
collection of all who heard him, that this policy 
of attending to expediency, ‘had governed this 
and other states in the concerns of kingdoms— 
One of a recent date; it was the case of a nation, 
not much less than that of France itself, in point 
of territory at the time—more populous than se- 
veral of the then independent states of Europe, 
and yet that vast nation had been blotted out of 
the map of Europe, as an independent state. Ir 
must’ be obvious to the House that he alluded to 
Poland. Upon that occasion, there was, in that 
House, and in this country, but une feeling, and 
yerit had beem held, not only by ministers, but 
also bya considerable body os those who opposed 
them, ‘that this nation ought not to go to war on 
that ground.—-He did not believe that any con- 
siderable body of men blamed ministers for their 
conduct on that occasion.—Why ? Because what- 
ever pretence it might furnish afterwards for 
continuing a contest that might be inevitable, it 
was unadviseable at that time, however desirable, 
because-it'was impossible for us to have inter- 
fered, with any chance of:success, without con- 
tinental support. From the state of Europe, at 
that time; under all the circumstances that must 
inevitably have been connected with war, there | 
Was noi reasonable hope of sdccess, in any efforts | 
of ours, without continental support, which we 
could*not then have; and, therefore, however 


there was nothing to warrant our active interfe- 
rence. «Another transaction was to be found in 
the history of Rurope, which was more immedi- 


this country, on the subject of continental policy. 
le was that-q@fthe conduct of King Wm. IIT. 
undervall the good qualities of ‘that prince and 
his ‘admired general policy, and when the politi- 
this country was established, on 
wisest footing. He:meant the great point by which 
the ambition of Louis the XIVth appeared 
on the death’ of the King of Spain, on the war of 


by-King Wm. to be che 

of thisscountry, under all the circumstan-. 
ces, NOt inverfere gione in that question, so as 
this countryin war, without conti-. 
Sepport;. aud-this avas the opinion of a 
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prinee, who, from hisieducation and habits, was pyide 
certainly prone. to an interference in continental 
affairs. In a word, it was his opinion, that with. 
out continental support this country ought not to Je shin’ te 
interfere in continental concerns on the ground 7 mainta: 
of expediency; but this was a totally distinct MBM selves 
thing from any abstract insulated policy—Jtwas 
a policy founded on the reason of the thing, aris- MEME of the 
ing out of circumstances over which we had no Je of all + 
controul. With regard to the circumstances of R. 
the present moment, and what would have been MM used on 
wise for his Majesty’s ministers to do, that wa, 7 specting 
as he had said already, a question of more delie HP that tin 
cacy than difficulty for him to speak upon—he [BW sentime 
should, however, speak in general terms upon Me his R. E 
that topic. He would say, that the conduct of HRP believec 
his Majesty’s ministers was governed by a consis BR ef injust 
deration of ail the circumstances of the case, bya HP also wit 


due consideration of the value of objects, of the Hi aspirit of 
then peace, and of the state of the continent ag* me. in 


the time. Putting the first point for a moment BRR after te 
out of the questiom, many observations might be Mand so 
made on the state of the continent. It might be Be people d 
well worth consideration, whether, if they Band the 


thought that the objects themselves were such, JBN peace, it 


as would deserve the renewal of hostilities, and BRP wise to 
we were determined to take that course, it wa Be than mig 
probable, at this moment, we should have any BR of a war 
effectual support > This was.a point which must BRR this coun 
be governed by a variety of considerations ; aod tinent of 
he had no difficulty in saying, that. although pFecruitin 
after a war, such as that which had been me contest, 
with the magnified state of France, peace wa Bae thought | 
under ail circumstances, desirable; yet he should Brent u 
have rejoiced, and he believed.that every 
tics beca 


ing man in this country would have rejoiced, 
by a wise, temperate, and firm conduct int 


other powers of Europe, a barriercould have deen 


fully equ 


put to further encroachment ; butat present, from ( 
points, some of which had been foreseen at Beection by 
time of making peace—he meant particularly 
questions as. to the indemnities, which no 
to France advantages in all continental © a: naa 
sions of this kind ; many evils arose 

unavoidable. It was not necessary for him, z is co 

jndemnitits 


though there was much injustice, y¢ts 


power to hold out immediate advantage’ 


states, which made them less vigi mE oe 


so that in. this respect a. system was) €st@ 
which was not interest-of this 
But what was most material co. be 
was this,if continental 
with a view to such.a renew hasty 
should ever hecome necessary, the 
premature renewal,..we. Thine 
vantages of: well: concerted: holds ost of 
uot a point on which! be, 
expectation ‘to the 
propriety:do co if he chad, 
but the House.would Feel. che 
principle which ‘he dyad 
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as BRE puide this proceeding. He wished to be most 
tal BBB distinctly understood, as maintaining the opi- 
he BB nion, “ that under the present circumstances of 
to BB this country, and of Europe, if peace can be 
nd He maintained, consistently with honour to our- 
ct He selves, under a proper defensive system, itis, 
under all circumstances, better than a renewal 
IS - of the war, even connected with a consideration 
no Mme of all the events which have happened. His 


of i. k. H. Friend had stated some words of his, 
m used on the discussion of the defin. treaty, re- 
4%, Be specting the national spirit of this country at 


lie He that time, His Idp. said, he did not state the 
he Be sentiment in the insulated manner mentioned by 
on fe his R. H. Friend; yet he did state then, and he 
of He believed now, that if a sufficient case was made 


sie Be ef injustice to us, but not only of injustice, bur 
1¢ ie also with a reasonable expectation of success, the 
he Mmespirit of the people was fully equal to any con- 
ar ,:.: in which we might be engaged ; yer, that 
nt after ten years war, carried on so extensively 
De and so variously in its course, the spirit of the 
b¢ He people did require, in ‘some degree, recruiting ; 
and therefore, under all the circumstances, 
Ppeace, if made with honour, it would have been 
id Pwvise to make, even on terms less advantageous 
a8 Be than might have been expected at the first year 
fie of a war—but this did not apply, exclusively, to 
& Bee this country, it was applicable to the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe, which consequently required 
My 4 recruiting, to give a chance of success in the 
4, contest, an object deserving great regard. He 
% Me thought he had a manifestation of public senti- 
id ment upon this occasion, as upon other occa- 
t+ Pe sions, which proved that if a renewal of hostili- 
f, Bie tics became inevitable, however desirable peace 
i Pe Might be, yet the spirit of the people would be 
mt Ee fully equal to the contest. With regard to the 
@llusion of his'R. H. Friend to a supposed trans- 
by which the honour of this country was 
Do" omMmitted and forfeited, he could freely say, 
v¢ Mie that no step whatever had been taken which 
: : committed or forfeited the honour of this coun- 
ey. What steps had been taken by the govt. 
of this country, it would be improper for him to 
cisclose ; but ir would be an extraordinary pro- 
3 me, to entertain, that we never were to 
m "ng on the discussion with a foreign govt. on 
me *"Y point, if we were not afterwards to state 
4 that unless it was conceded to you, you would 
| ‘a towar. He would correct the statement of 

is R. H. Friend on another point, for he seem- 
d to have gone upon an idea, that the resistance 
f Switzerland was instigated by this country, 
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me °° thar after the commencement of that resist- 
me'ce, that his Majesty’s govt. did interfere and 
out encouragement zo that resistance. He 
it important to say, thar no part of 
vent was sastigatrd by the govt. of 
V3; not caly thatthe resistawe wagmet insti- 
in thateate, bic also, ti moentonrage- 
by écuntry. “Che swe other chon. 
who speke-early in this Jebare,.seemed to 
ook at thespresent Europe with 
istaction. hey shad. stated that 


ox, If, 
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been foreseen, and they seemed to distrust, in 
some respect, the firmness and sufficiency of his 
Majesty’s present ministers to conduct the af» 
fairs of the country at the present crisis ; and 
they accompanied this observation with a refers 
ence in particular to the abilities of a right hon. 
gent. (Mr- Pitt) who was prevented dy andispoe 
sition from being in his place in the House this 
day.——In every thing they could say, continued 
his ldp. with reference to the abilities and the 
services he has performed to his cowntry, he will 
find no person more ready than myself to agree 
with them.—lIt is impossible for me to let this 
subject pass over entirely in silence, especially 
after what has been said by my R. H. Friend 
who spoke last—I certainly approve of the mea- 
sures of that right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt)—I have 
proved it by voting for them; but it is not al- 
ways in the power of the greatest abilities to 
command success. 1 think I may say that the 
events which happened towards the close of that 
administration is a proof of that observation, 
and, therefore, 1 felt the more surprised, as L 
believe the House did, when my R. H. Friend 
(Mr. Canning) stated circumstances as if the 
condition of this country was, at the time of the 
close of that administration, the most fiourish< 
ing, the most prosperous, the best calculated for 
the continuance of war, or for the making of 
peace, that was ever known-—Such as any pers 
sons of the most ambitious temper for applause 
would wish to come in at the head of govt.; as 
a state in which it was of all conditions, the 


to that event, I know thit no motive did actuate 
him (Mr, Pitt) in quitting govt. but a sense of 
what he thought a superior duty—a matter of 
opinion on a great and important question; but 
is it possible to forget, what was the state of 
events tt that time ? Does my R. H. Friend ree 
collect the state of this country then—with a 
great combination of almost all Europe against 
us, with the exception of the cabinet of Vienna 
to be sure, but which could not support us, so 
much as by words? Does he recollect the great 
dismay felt as to various events, when myself; 
and those with whom [ hive the honour of 
acting, succeeded to that administration ? Lallude 
to the question with the Northern Powers; 
which .led to the battle of Copenhagen. Jt is 
well known, that other powers were strongly 
attached, to what was called the neutral code— 
and even after the battle of Copenhagen, and 
the death of the Emp. Paul, no point could: be 
auended with more difficulty than that question 
was. With regard to another event broughs 
forward by my R, H. Friend, the expedition to 
Egypt, L.will venture to efficm, that no mao 
ever appiauded that expedition more than A do, 
or who thinks, that onder all the corcumstarests 
it wae mot the wisest disposition shat could be 
made of our-furce at the time; butto statenitas 
my hon.friend has dene, as one in which the 
event was certain, considcring the comparative 
force of the French, the difhicalties which our 
force hadao.encounter, and the whole of the de+ 


Fvepss had t2ken piace which might have | 
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most easy to conduct our affairs—With regard 
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tion in war, implies a great portion ef risk, and | 
‘that in moral certainties in such cases, we do 
not mean absolute and physical certainties, I 
believe this expedition was the best mode in 
which the country could, at that period, have 
employed that force. 1 believe too, that the 
event contributed to the establishimeut of peace. 
But if-amy R. Friend consults the military 
officers employed in that expedition, he will find’ 
* jt was not at the commencement of the present 
administration an event that had any certainty 
about it. My R. H. Friend made an ailusion 
to a passage in the King’s Speech, and in the 
Address commented upon by the hon. gent. op- 
osite to me (Mr. Fox), in which my R. H. 
Friend seemed to consider that the assent given 
to the observation of that hon. gent. by us, im- 


plied that we agreed with him ‘on the subject of 
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me.-—I know that every war and every expedi- | breach of them—The animus is therefore our 


the peace estab. of this country—our assent on 
that occasion, was, undoubtedly to the explana- 
tion of that hon. gent. in that particular; for he 
stated that ail the Address went to, was to con- 
cur in all measures necessary for the interest of 
the country.—The hon. gent. oppos'te to him, 
had said, that in his epinion, that would be best 
supported by a small peace establishment, but 


that other individuals had other opinicns Upon | 
that subject, and it would be time enough to 
discuss the amount of the establishment when it 
came to be proposed, and it was a point on 
which difference of opinion was likely to arise ; 
and it was only to the expression of that senti- 
ment that any assent was given by ministers. 
But U have no difficulty in stating it as my own 
‘opinion, that in the present state of the Conti- 
nent, it is imposstble that the peace establishment 
of this country, should not far exteed what it: 
‘usually was; and that if doubts could have been 
entertained on that-subject, events whith have 
happened since the detin. treaty, have decided 
that question. One word to another part of 
my R. H. Friend’s speeeh, and which was also 
alluded to by the two hon. gent. who followed 
the mover and seconder of this Address, namely 
—the state in which this country now is as to 
naval and military force. They seemed to 
think that our military force has been impru- 
dently disbanded, and our ficets dismantled ; 
but the truth of that maiter is, that there never 
was before this time, the first year of a peace, 
when the peace establishment of this country 
was any thing iike so considerable as it is now, 
aud particularly the navy—nor was there ever a 
period, im which the navy of France was so re- 
duced. My R.H, Friend states, that what he 
looks to, is mot the state or condition of the 
terms of peace ‘between the two countries, but 
the wuimwus. If we look the animus alone, 
and’ were not to have peace until we were satis- 
fied arpon that th yo I am afraid we never 
should have had peace at all, either from the mo- 
narthy.of France.or from: tts, present govr, 
think itis manifest from the terms of the sree 
last, treaties of peace. we have concluded with. 


“content with even fess t 


Frahice, Compated with their conduct, that at | 
the very time of signing, 


they meditated. a and the address, which is its echo, 


of the case, and if we staid until we were satis. 4q alarmin; 
fied on the mind and intention of France to. Mee 2°10". | 
wards us being pacific, whatever opportunity Ie P°"* of | 
might occur to favour hosttity, we should con. 2° 
tinue at war for ever.—An hon. gent. spoke in Je” been 
the course of this debate as if he had some Ie WICH S' 
doubts respecting the prosperous state of our ie indeed, 
commerce : he is connected with a part of our 
country deeply concerned in that matter; bu 


when accounts came to be laid before the House 
upon that subject, I am confident the informa. 
tion which they will afford will be perfectly 


bary in t 
s 


satisfactory to that hon. gent. as well es the 3 from he 
House and the Public, and will prove, that no 
thing which has hitherto been advanced in fa pies 
vour of the state of: our commerce, has been ee 

anguage 


without foundation. To preserve peace, and to 
give to the country an opportunity to improve, ™ isdom”? 
its great resources, both has been, and wi)! be, —_— 


Importan 
the policy of Majesty's ministers: but they 
cannot look to the events which have lately hap- 7 Rerpendh 
pened, without calling on this House and on the Rice secs 


Country, equally ¢o entertain a spirit of watt! 
Julness on the state of Europe, and to be pre- 
pared for the alternative. Our policy has been, 


innoce: 


i was one 
treatin 


and will be, #o resist unjust demands made bj Bestroyed 
any foreign power. The stand must be mace se ac ck 
in the first instance, and to preserve peace a Bits way 
long as we can, consistently with that policy, BR alike oy 
and with a due atrention to the circumstances Bords of 
of Europe, is the object of ‘his Majesty 
ters. Undoubtedly, the situation of Europe, eee 
whatever may be ascribed to particular persons, * congu 


has fundamentally changed, even in prise en the } 
by an extraordinary revolution which has ta Tuscany ; 


place in so considerable a part of this world; 2 Beri rj 
revolution which, although it may have Babe hon. 
in some respects in its original spot, cov cs F in th 
have ceased to affect other powers, and that nce no 
be subject of regret to ever lover of his coun Walship ? 
try.—But it is not always in our Bees not? 
dress what we feel to be agrievan’e, ; 
the conduct of his Majesty’s govt. will be ware Bien cer, as 
to satisfy the country; and as they are ea Bounce son 
by no principle now, but that which Beepidly fol 
them at the time of agreeing to the ee oe When a da 
will continue to maintain the honour ane t ia mec say, 
terest of the country, by preserving se 
ciple, which has always been held in solution, 
est esteem among us by the most eng : v of all 
and ardent lovers of its welfare. —- ink so? 
Mk. WiNDHAM. This is but a very ‘ths why 


MOre 


fect sketch of what Mr. 


occasion. We heve taken the it 
was published; but, in a long debate: another 
P eport mos; . 
there are many speakers, the best repo arin 
necessity, be very deficient, borh as to of ] 
and'to correctness.}] “I do ‘ihe at 
j e gene 
any observations upon the 


just $at 
, ble lord who has just 
vanced by the noble “ad 
han it folds fort ihe 
purpose in risimg is to offer a few poe’ Pe 
general state of ‘the’ country, and 
dress. Considering the speech from 


be 


so far from thinking it 
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) 
and address of the minister, our situation is 
* B® alarming indeed, when on the very first day of a 
‘ B session we are told of insults and strides on the 
part of France, which require extraordinary jea- 
B® lowsy and precaution, but if these things have 
5 oy been fureseen, if this be the first impression 
. which govt. has had of them, then are we lost 
. indeed. It seems as ifan hon. gent.’s powers 
me (Mr, Fox) lose all their energy, when touching 
the French revolution, At its commence- 
S was he told us there was nothing extraordi- 
the French revolution; that there was 
* me oiling sosimple and easy in a state, asa change 
trom one forin of govt. to another. The ship, 
. eee he, is in stays; she is now on a tack, 
. Bee you need not be afraid, she will sail safe into 
4 port without falling foulcf you. This was his 
enguage in the beginning of the revolutions But 
this stupendous monument of human 
a Bsdom”’ was raised, then he thought it was of 
Importance to us; for in these great edifices, if 
hs Bethe foundation be not good, and the walls be-not 
Perpendicular, they may fali and spread ruin 
\ PWide around them. At the beginning, it was 
tonocent a thing asever came into the world, 
one of those things that become vicious by 
, Mi treatment; and yet, when grown up, it has 
i Mestroyed all before it, as well that which did 
ot, as that which did offend it. Those that lay 


: its, way, and those who did not wilfully resist, 
) GRR alike overthrew. We may, indeed, apply the 


fi Words of Shakespeare, as an image of its con- 
A You beat the blind boy, and the blind 
Boy beats the post.’"=—Since the peace, France 
a conquered Piedmont; she has conquered 
“he hon. gent.’s old friend, the Duke of 


, Mee “Cay; and yet, he says, she is only a com- 
ed ie rival. I sheuld be glad to know, from 
ot chon. gent. how long the twocountries are to 
* inthis way of commercial rivalship? Has 
eee "Ce NO power to engage in any other sort of 


Is any man prepared to say, that she 
st Ma DOC? What, after country has fallen upon 
4s RE when messenger coines in upon mes- 
od MEE O°" a5 in the last scene of a tragedy, to an- 


Beounce some new calamity ; and these events so 


| Bpidly follow each other, that the news is stale 
$, Biicn a day old; is it for the hon, gent. to rise 
¥ we say, France is only a commercial rival ? 
say the country betrays every mark of 
ed meesclution, when I represent it as going the 

ery of all flesh, and when I am asked, why I 
~ oe ink so? Tam disposed to ask those who doubt 
“Dy they think otherwise. I think is 
Ore Matural question of the two, and I il- 
te It thus: suppose a man for some years 
‘ i another world should inquire of a person re- 
iy Auy arrived from this, about the state of this 
ke Ny of Europe. He would be told, that of 
Dations that he formerly knew, there 
5, Ma © Oly four or five remaining in an indepen- 
tate: that Flanders wasannexed to France; 
though nominally independent, entirely 
her influence; Spain, her Portu- 
— ae her mercy ; Genoa, in name and reality, 


Property of France ; Switzerland jus: fallen; 
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and Modena, Parma, in short the whole of Italy 
all gone ; that Austria was so freble she dare not 
move a step, and the whole of Germany parti- 
tioned and divided ; would not such a person, if 
an Englishman, afrer betng told ali this, pause 
before he put the question upon the fate of ngs 
land? Would it not be more natural for him to 
suppose that it had shared the fate of thg rest, 
than that it should have survived such general 
ruin? This, then, is the case, as matter oi mere 
calculation upon the number of states; bur how 
much more strong does it become, when, in ad- 
dition to the number of fallen powers, it is con- 
sidered that the infection is of that nature, that 
the more it has destroyed, the more able it be- 
comes to destroy more. ‘The cases are precisely 
the same. The.proof then is not upon us to 
shew that we ‘have not perished, but upon the 
others, to shew why we have not. It is merely 
a question of Cocker, namely, if in a given time 
France has destroyed so many powers, in what 
length of time will she be able to destroy the re- 
mainder ? But the case is stronger still; for not 
only has she the same force to destroy, but she 
possesses it in an increased proportion, which is 
inversely as the resistance, so that France goes 
on to the attainment of her object in a ratiocom- 
pounded of these two quantities, her power to 
destroy, which is equal, and the quantity of re- 
sistance, which is fare: diminishing. See 
then at what rate France has gone for the last 
six months, and you will find at what rate she 
will go in future. ‘This is that compound in- 
creasing rate | have mentioned, unless it will be 
said that she moves only at that rate in time of 
peace, which enables her to take an extraordi- 
nary start; a case which I shall leave to others 
toexplain, But it may be said that the peace 
will stop it. As well might it be said that the 
conclusion of the last century could stop it. Take 
out the map of Europe, and measure not leagues, 
but climates and degrees, and see how much 
France possesses in Europe. Russia is also a 
power of great extent, but nothing to France in 
population.—! rance, including her own people, 
and those under her immediate influence, has the 
use of a population of between 50 and 60 mil- 
lions, amounting to hylf the population of Eu- 
rope. She has been always a more populous 
country than this, as her population amounted to 
24 millions ; but, formerly there existed circume. 
stances which counterbalanced this excess of po- 
pulation. Now, however, that counterbalance is 
destroyed, and we have the whole of her popu- 
lation against us, together with what we have 
lost, and she has gained upon the continent. 
With respect to the nature and situation of ter- 
ritory, it may lay remote and detached, as that 
of Russia, which extends into the north of Asia, 
and so cannot be brought into effect. The po- 
pulation may also be timid and fceble, like the. 
Asiatics, with whom we have been fighting; bur. 
is that the character, I ask, of ‘the people of 
France, or of the nations whom she has overs, 


thrown? Looking at this I must exclaim with. , 
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Can such things be, 
«© And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
** Without our special wonder? You make me 
** strange, 
& Even to the disposition that I owe, 
_ When now I think you can behold such sights, 
_* And keep the nat’ral ruby of your cheeks, 
© When mine are blanch’d with fear.” 
. This is the teeling with which I look at this part 
of our relative situation. Look now at the other 
side. The first effect of the peace was a reduction 
of our expense, and a great saving, as if our wealth 
was sxpectet thereby to grow faster than the pow- 
er of France, and consequentiy improve our situa- 
tion; and, with this view, the reduction of our 
haval establishment after the treaty of Amiens 
_ was so rapid as to place us in our present perilous 
_ situation, to say no worse of it. This prospect 
of gain is however likely to fail us, for if they see 
that they keep us between high and low arma- 
"ment: they may do away all our savings, just as 
a man might spend as much on a journey to 
Hounslow or Windsor on as one to Fdinburgh.— 
But if we are to weigh gold against the sword, and 
commerce against continental politics, and if trade 
shall go on in a prosperous course, will that satisfy 
the statesman? I shall always give merchants cre- 
dit for their good wishes to the country, but on a 
question of this kind they are not the best autho- 
rity, as being interested parties. The merchants 
Jook to present gain, but they may be bad guar- 
dians of the country in relation ty its future pros- 
perity, just as tenants of church lands, who have 
short interests, are inattentive to their future im- 
provement. shall not, however, go into the de- 
tail of trade on this subject, but content myself 
with a general view which may he more correct. 1 
ask then by what rule or law of nations, all trade 
shall centre in our ports, and France possess im- 
~petial power? I wish it to be considered, that 
France remaining as she is, may destroy its source, 
and break it up at once by anew war. France 
acis upon this giound; and with this view, she 
“has taken great naval ard commercial stations in 
7* at pays of the world, She has proceeded as an 
“engineer in the time of Louis XIV. would pro- 
“ceed, choosing what fortresses it would be ad- 
~ visable'to destroy, and what to keep and improve. 
In this spirit, she forms her commercial establish- 
ments in every part of the world, and hangs every 
where upon the sources of our wealth. That these 
‘will not soon grow up, is what no man can dis- 
- pute—France may then prescribe to us in our 
commerce, and cut and carve out our trade with 
other nations, as she shall think proper. This is 
the rivalry in which the hon. gent. as a declared 
supporter of the peace, sees no danger. He ap- 
- pealsto the trader, and not to the trade; the pre- 
sent trade, ee approve, because he may have an 
“interest; but the ultimate system may be ruined. 
"To say that France may not hereafter injure our 
~"favy or our trade, possessing, as she does, such 
naval and commercial stations, no mah can ven- 
* ture; and as our mavy and our trade helped each 
‘other up, so they may help each other down. If, 
2° however, it'should be asked, of what importance 
* 98 this danger of rivalship in trade at a remote dis- 
tance? to that, I answer—we must consider we 
‘© ate running # race with a wolf, who, though we 
~ “may not be able to run him down, may turn short 
OMpoe US.’ Now it may be said, to what does all 
*othis lead’? To this I anSwer, it leads to a just sense 
wiew'of our! internal’ situation, which #8 the 
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source of all manly resolation and prudent con. 
cuct. In the alternative of peace or War, We can. 
not understand the reasons for the one but in the 
other. The reasons for war we have now found 
out in the peace. We are like the testy old hat- 
chelor, who took a wife, and exclaimed, “ Aye, 
aye, now that I am married, I have found out what 
is the matter with me.”” So with us, we have now 
discovered the reasons for war in the peace. We 
have always talked of these two states as if, be. 
cause they are opposite in their nature, they must 
have opposite eflects; that if war was bad for the 
country peace must be advantageous. There may 
be danger in both states. You may be so unpres- 
perous in a war that it may not be in your power 
to make peace. This was nearly the case of the 
last war, which was unsuccessful in relation to 


"another expedition from Hollam 


some of the objects assigned for it. In my vicwoi Up re: 
it, however, it was not unsuccessful; for what | a child, 3 
say is, that we are in a better situation than if i, Bs Sence, 
had never been undertaken. It hasnot, however mother 
enabléd us to make peace with France with safety, Hy gcon 0 
and in that view it has been unsuccessful, and leit ee not like 
a cause for much anxiety.—France is now a great q tions. 
power, with the means of increasing it. 1 suppose Bye Prous h 
then that we thence understand our situation; 
that we are engaged with a rival who means out like a ¢ 
destruction, and to make its accomplishment the asc 
last of her Herculean Jabours. When the hon Bie 0 aad 
member talked of the pacific disposition of Franc, 
‘and deprecated the wars of princes, but not 
word about the wars of the First Consul | ie le &6" 
thought he had brought over some friendly remo? 9 St 
strance ; for, says he, in what has France eae 
the treaty of Amiens? I did not think thet 
casuist would argue that there are not 4 
for war exclusive of the treaty of Amiens, Switzer 
that it is only a question of prudence. re be wtp aes 
he had said, that whatever might be the am nea me Porte. | 
of Buonaparté, the public opinion 10 If amy 
pacific, and would controul his design, torbess 
be a security; but, in contemplating - come Me are all s 
nishing monument of haman wisdom, t 
of the people in that free country has neve ae EL dacemp.o 
once mentioned by the hon. gent. We nia in. 
that his ambition is not restrained by pu a E higher 
nion, and hence it has been able tom ore the war 
voc. But, so far as public opinion jeer “ who op 
consider the language and addresses pres tout Me ing in 
the First Consul, as demonstrative of 4 op, informe 
believe the accounts of the well inform Pe Be question 
who have lately returned from that the Situatio 
whom assert, that the great sentiment upon u: 
destruction of England, to which they dea which to say. 
the that they have suffered; thoi ticipate 
they have been taught to herish ‘ate unjust Sary for 
have so often inveighed against it, NOM tO deter 
and unnecessary war, as they have st! Slap me of our | 
to come to the chain of commerce, rung mee Precauti 
pital, although the changes have nearer ® Bit this 
these three things as distinct, oper the head © Sideratic 
they may he comprehended on Frances and 
commerce singly, and at this tion by 
See, then, what she has done ab sitation 
the peace she has built 13 ported chance, 
line and 7 frigates, “and she comet We 
tons of hemp, which is equal to 
tion of the British mavy im time pat whe? alluded 
dition’ ‘that! “ a 
was there a greater expe ny hes 
she sent to St Dominga, and part's” that 
enabled to do by the Brit. sow prepa 
Brit. ships. Added to'thes€, tis 
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at the time of peace of the poverty of France, and 
her inability to engage in such undertakings ; but 
we now find she can avail herself of Brit. credit to 
accomplish them, It was then argued, as if we 
might go on in our commerce quietly and unmo- 
lested, but she now sees she can break up our sys- 
tem whenever she pleases. On the other hand, 


we also begin to understand our situation. Men 
'. who wished to stop these results have been called 


men of blood, disturbers of the western any £ A 
eing 


|. surgeon may advise an amputation without 


a man of blood. The patient may wish it with- 
out being a man of blood. A kind sympathising 
husband and father may recommend these expefi- 
ments without being monsters. No; these are 
the monsters, these who, when the fond mother 
had by an exertion of her tenderness summoned 
up resolution ro suffer an op<ration upou her 
child, and to comfort and encourage it by her pre- 
sence, could revile her and say, see that unnatural 
mother holding her child while a barbarous sur- 
geon mangles its tender limbs. Now, one does 
not like this language from the mother of revolu- 
tions. (A laugh!) One does not like to hear this 
pious horror recommended by a revolution, with 
twenty others in its belly; a revolution which, 
like a certain piece of fire-work, which bursts in 
its ascent, and showers down a multitude of 
others. There is something in the boasted title of 


» pacificator, so ludicrous, that it excites contempt. 


It is like the cant slang, so much in use with 
smugglers, robbers, and gipsies. With such peo- 

le, smuggling is called a free trade, skipping a 

edge moonshine, and running away at night. I 
remember a set of thieves in Suffolk who called 
every sort of plunder of the revenue, hiding. So 
when the First Consul marches 40,0co men into 
Switzerland, he calls it settling their affairs. When 


Be he invaded Egypt, in breach of treaty with the 


Porte, he called it chastising the rebellious Pachas, 
If any oppose his measures they are called dis- 


p turbers of the peace, but his soldiers and partisans 


are all supporters of order, The Romans too had 
something of this language—Ubi solitudinem factant 
We are a little cured of the ma- 
nia im this country, which was only an octave 
higher, when we were told that those who advised 


Be the war were men delighting in blood, while those 


who opposed them were lovers of peace. Not he- 


Png in an official’ situation, I am not sufficiently 
} informed to advise particularly; but oa such a 


question, I think, we should weigh well in what 
Situation we shall be when the war shall come 
upon us, for come it will, and sooner than I wish 
tosay. Ithink it would be the wiser way to an- 
ticipate the blow, but this is more than is neces- 
Sary for me to enter into, as that is for ministers 
todetermine. We should not, moreover, Jet out 


s of our hands any of the means which accident or 
P Precaution has left in them for another war. I ad- 


mit this may Jead to a war, but taking into con- 
sideration qur hope of advantage, from war's de- 
4y, and the chance of our being in a worse situa- 


me fon by its speedy commencement, I have no he- 
F Slation to declare for the later, and that so little 


chance is there of the peacc improving our situa- 


''99, we are not. authorised'o purchase delay upon 


Soch termsi., Now, one. of these terms has been 
aluded te, namely, co-op-Tation upon the.conti- 
PCat; whimsica) cucuch, when it is allow- 
ed, thatthe treaty of Amiens is allowed to be a re- 
hunciation.of the captineat.. But ifit be a little 
to. hold this tang age, and. to enter- 


tein these bopes, it is surety stilt more unrea- 
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sonable to say, § formerly we interfered for your 
advantage, and struck the first blow, whea we 
were farthest from the danger; now, when the 
danger is close at hand to us, do you begin 
first." If we are waiting for a co-operation on 
such terms, it will never happen, We should 
begin and set the example, Had we done so, we 
should now see in Europe a vigour and energy 
that do not now exist. The Italian Republic 
would not have been erected. Piedmont would 
not have been annexed to France, nor would Swit- 
zerland have been over-run. None of these could 
have happened, not even the settling of the in- 
demnities, as it is called, or, properly speaking, 
the partitioning and dividing Germany among the 
partisans of France, in furtherance of her ambi- 
tion, and the destruction of the German Empire. 
It might, Sir, also have had its effect even in 
France; new circumstances might have taken 
place, a new combination might have atisen in 
that country, outraged and indignant at last by 
such rapacious and inordinate ambition. But no 
power upon the continent will or can be expected 
to stir till they hear G, Britain declare herself; till 
they see her in a state fairly and fully to co-ope- 
rate with them. The hon. gent. while he has been 
preaching unconditional cowardly submission to 
France, has been holding up the point of honour; 
this is a popular tone, which, however, | will take 
much lower than he does. I could have wished, 
indeed, his principle had been lower, and his prac- 
tice higher. Sir, J put the point of honour out of 
the question very much. I will not pushitto 4 
wild, extravagant, chivalrous excess; for national 
honour, when rightly understood, is, generally 
speaking, nothing more than national interest. In 
general there isnothing dishonourable in giving 
up this thing or that, whea it is not disadvantage- 
ous to the national interest. But there is another 
oint which seems not to have entered into the 
bon. gent.’s contemplation; I mean the poles of 
national safety. Sir, if France is to be ouffexed to 
continue this career; if she is to be permitted to 
extend this system of aggrandizement and en- 
croachment unopposed; if we are to look upon it 
with apathy, and mark its progress with base and 
cowardly indifference, what can we expect but 
that, when she has attained these objects of her 
ambition upon the continent, she will unmediately 
fall upon and attack us? It is on that ground that 
I say, retain those things we have still in cur pos- 
s@ssion, as aims in our hands for our defence and 
protection, Sir, no man is more an advocate than 
{ am in all ordinary and quiet times for the na- 
tion's placing a just confidence in its representa- 
tives, and in his Majesty’s ministers. But circum. 
stances of an extraordinary nature may arise; Oc- 
casions of an uncommon maguitude may occur, 
in which the nation should deliver its opinion, 
not by force, not in the way recommended by the 
lovers of revolutions, but by the expression of the 
sentiments of the enlightened part of the commu- 
nity. Such circumstances have,atisen, such an 
occasion presents itselfnow.  Sir,,1 dowbt. 
ther it would be io the power at any adminisara- 
tion to save the country from. reia, without «he 
close and strict co-operation of the counuy ateclt, 
founded upon.a deep sense of the, dificulsica by 
which we are surrounded; a. deep. copniction of 
the dangers ta which the countey! 
ficfiltics and dangers, such as they have 
perienced before. Unless the tide 
the curreat suns the other, ways, wulesethe 
springs Up, We cannot expect, by our sweeps, ta 
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be carried off the rocks. The country must aid 
the govt. Do we waut arguments ?—do we want 
appeals to any or every class? To the generou:— 
to the liberal—t6 the patriotic-—to the high-miad- 
ed, we have arguments for all. The interest of 
posterity, the grand and noble feelings of our na- 
tures, all cail upon us loudly, imperiously.—! 
would appeal, Sir, to that party, for which I can- 
not be suspected of having much affection, I mean 
the Jacobins. I would appealtothem. Bad as 
my Opinion is of them, I do not suppose them all 
to be made up and compounded of wicked ele- 
ments. Many may be led away by inflamed repre- 
sentations, by exaggerated statements, by too 
highly-coloured pictures, by heated imaginations 
—many may be led away by their very virtues. 
To the Jacobins | would appeal, not as lovers of 
social order, of good govt. of monarchy, but as men 
of spirit, as lovers of what they call liberty, as 
men of hot and proud blood—l1 would ask them if 
they are content to be put under the yoke, and 
crushed by France? I would say to them, that 
France might annihilate our monarchy, our aristo- 
ciacy, eet | our church—all good events in their 
estimation; bur after she had effected this, what 
would she do? They would pass under the yoke 
of men who would treat them exactly in the same 
way in which they had treated those they had de- 
stroyed, I would put i¢to them, whether it was 
consisteat with their spirit to be made such in- 
stiuments and engiies? would persuade them 
that this species of revolution would put us inco 
the hands of France; a state of liberty, which they 
wou!d not wish to ste realised, because it would 
be a situation, in which they would become no- 
thing. To another class of persons, the inactive 
and the inert; tothose who think only of their 
Own interests; who console themselves with the 
idea, that trade will last long enough to make 
their fortunes ; to such men, it there be men of 
that description, I would say, what security have 
you, that these hopes will be realised? I would 
ask them, what security they have, thac the change 
will not come on so rapidiy as to crush them ona 
sudden? Sir, we must not argue from any thing 
that has before happened. We arein the meta- 
physics of politics, as we were before in the meta- 
physics ofjurisprudence. Formerly, certain points 
were taken for granted. We knew that there must 
be gradations ; that as the oak was a hundred years 
in airiving at its maturity, it must be a certain pe- 
riod in going to decay. But this knowledge will 
be of no use to us under the present circumstances. 
The evil may oveitake us rapidly, suddenly. We 
must, therefore, be aut Cesar, aut nul'us—we cannot 
stand still.—If they reduce us to the situation in 
which Spain is, or even Prussia, if they get us into 
a state in which ‘we cannot stir, what must we ex- 
pect will be our fate? lo that situation of insult 
and danger; to that precipice are we rushing with 
hasty steps. In the wild vagaries of their hatred 
it is impossible for us to koow what they would do 
should they get us into theit power. Do not let 
us be sure that we should be treated upon the 
footing of the most favoured nation. Sir, this conn- 
try has risen to its present state not so much by 
its soil or its situation as. by the energies of its 
people ; but these energies, thisvigour, they will 
not suffer to cubsist if they should ever beable to 
commandthem. Let us not suppose that they 
would not crush us if they could ever get us down. 
What would they care though the islaad should 
not be halfso productive as it is? they would 
have satisfied t cir hatred ; they would have sa- 
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tiated their vengeance; they would have crippled 
our energies, broken our spirit, and reduced our 
firm and manly bodies to shrunk and shapeless 
skeletons. To men of the description | have men. 


tioned, | would address such -arguments as thcse, 


But at all events, I would have the country de- 
clare its mind, that we may be prepared whenever 
that period comes, when the alternative of war 
shall be deemed better than a continuance of ser- 
vile submission, and when-we shall think it in- 
cumbent upon us to change the timidity of the 
flying hare for the courage and attitude of the in. 
dignant lion. Sir, I hope that in such a case we 
should find the country true to its ancient charac- 
ter. If the people catch at first nothing but an 
enlightened rational fear, we may hope it will soon 
be followed by manly spirit; but never can we 
hope to save the country but by making them sen- 
sible of the full extent of the danger, Itis witha 
view to this that I hope ministers will form and 
shape their own conduct. If they do shew by 
their measures that they mean to expiate the sins 
they have committed, I for one shal! heartily and 
openly applaud them. Whether they will raise 
their minds to such a height—whether they will 
expand in the trial and burst, | know not; but at 
least I trust they will do their duty: at least I hope 
they will not suffer themselves to descend with 
execration to posterity ; that they will not con- 
sent to be handed down as the Augustuli who have 
precipitated the country to its ruin. Sir, there are 
many points which I have touched but lightly; 
others that I have not touched at all. But further 
opportunities will be furnished me for discussing 
them. It is, indeed, a deep sense of the calamities 
of our situation, that has induced me to trespass 
upon your time so long. A deep sense that the 
country is going down— that it is almost settling 
in the water—that the power of France is growing 
fast round us—that we are dying by a complica- 
tion of disorders, both chronic and acute; by dis 
orders, some of which are less rapid in their oper@- 
tion than others; we may be cut off by a blow ’ 
once.—From such an effect, may we be a 
by a sacrifice of that system, an abandonmen’ © 
those principles, upon which his Majesty s Oe 
sters have acted; feeling, as they must do, that a 
have this complication of diseases. Sir, | trust et 
country will express its feelings, founded upo” a 
reason; it cannot be blind to the Ganger— 1 
not be ignorant of the causes that have pro me 
it. This, Sir, is my advice; 1t 1s an admoul at 
which belongs to the situation 1 which 
for fatal, indeed, would it have been if atl 0 
had been suffered to pass without any suc 
vations being made as those | have found of 
cessary to submit to you. I could have he, fot 
they had come from a person of more weighs 


ec tne 
—Sir, unless the House sec 
made they must be.—Sir, and sacrifices ¢ 


before; unless 
d ignoble idea's 
ied on to 
¢, the last ¢y- 


made, such as we have never seen 
we abandon all those low-minded an 
the country must 
ruin. I recollect, with peculla 

ing quiver, the last words almost reat sored 
from the great Lord Chatham before he melam- 
the House of Lords. I was present atti 
choly scene. His last words (they pared they 
and Losaly, but, coming from such «a from tbe 
derived, perhaps, a peculiar vigour 
coarseness), his last words, whem some when com 
was spoken of—a_ submission at pre” 
pared with what we are called upon Sd such 8 
sent,—-were, that sooner than consent 
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sure, would pawn the shirt off my back.” Sir, that 
& expression, with the weight and authority of such 
® aname, conveys what I feel upon the present cri- 
sis.” 

Mr. Fox—The Rt. Hon. Gent. describes me as 
having spoken of the power of France as not 
being formidable, and as having set it down for 
nothing. Now, I am in the recollection of every 
geat. ia the House, whether I did not distinctly 
say, that | was as much impressed with its mag- 
nitude as any member in the House, or any man 
inthe kingdom, I feel that power as deeply as 
any human being. I laid it specifically to the 
charge of the late ministers, that they had done 
more to aggrandise France, and to produce that 
power, than all the ministers that ever preceded 
them. I said that that enormous aggrandisement 
was a crime for which that Rt: Hon. Gent. and 
his associates were gravely responsible. 


Vie "the hon. gent.’s speech.--I_ did not mean to fix 
upon any particular expression.” 

The of the Excuequer. Although 
they who thought with the hon. gent. that the 
conclusion of peace was pregnant with the de- 
struction to the country, may now agree with 
him in the lamentable picture he has drawn of 
Our situation and prospects, yet 1 cannot believe 
that views so discouraging te all spirit of enter- 
piize, so inconsistent with all public confidence 
and private comfort, will meet with the approba- 
tion of impartial men in this House, or in the na- 
toa. I cannot believe that a comparison of the 
respective situation of G, Brit. and France, so full 
of dismay to the inhabitants of this Empire, will 
be justified by the observations or by the feeliags 
of the country.. The R. H. Gent. spoke as if he 
thought, that ministers in conc!uding peace would 
that they had sins to expiate, while on the 
| other hand the hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Fox) ‘ex- 
| Pressed a hope, that ministers did not repent of 
, the part they had acted, in bringing the war to a 
«rmination. I must state then co you, Sir, and 
p ‘0 the House, that I do not appear before you as 
apologist formy conduct in that affair. If I 

am a delinguent, I am a hardened one; for I 
F hever reflect upon the share | had in that event 
Without inward satisfaction. The R.H. Gent. said, 
m cif a person who died 14 years ago were to 
tis¢ from the dead, he would scarcely know the 
fold, on account of the changes it has under- 
: a I confess that 1 look back with horror on 

pe of the events of the last ten years, but with 
“éxture of pride on the conduct which *this 

eae and which the Country have pursued dur- 
eventful a crisis. _ Yet will the hon. gent. 

yo? Mat even 14 years since we had no cause to 
France with jealousy? But supposing the 
q wy Gent.’s alarm of French power to be just, 
Be, Ocs he justify the policy of an immediate 
eee, He surely then has not examined the 
q 10n with sufficient attention, or he could not 
..: der 80 completely laid out of sight every con- 
Dine option of prudence. Several gent. have al- 
brea the naval and military estab. as being 
and prematurely reduced. Upon a 
q Wee which, by proper inquiry, accurate in- 

Drisin ‘on might have been obtained, it is sur- 

that they should have so greatly erred. 
that with regard to our military esta- 
4 it 1s dotbte what it was ia the yéar 
Bth. das the Same period from the conclusion of 
Saty. There hasbeen a redaction in’ the 


Mr. WinpHAM.—* Sir, I spoke to the tenor of | 
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cavalry, but still it is dcuble what it was in the 
year 1734. Astothe navy, in 1786 we had yrs 
vessels in commission; we have now 267. In 
1792, the year preceding the war, we had 18,000 
seamen; at present we have 46,000. So much for 
the reduction of our naval and military estab, It 
is with the utmost satisfaction, likewise, that I 
am able to convert into certainty what was stated 
as conjecture respecting the increase of our come 
merce, manufactures, and revenue. 1 am the 
more gratified in being able todo so. when I col- 
lect the gloomy presages on this subject which 
were held out by those who disapproved of the 
peace. In the year coding Oct. r8or, the exports 
of Brit. manufactures amouated to between 23 and 
24 millicns. In the year ending Oct. 1802, the 
exports amounted to no less than £27,500,0L0. 
During the last year also the amount of the reve- 
nue has been unexampled. Many thoughe that 
I was too sanguine last year in taking the surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund at {4,500,000 for the 
current year, but fortwo quarters fromthe sth 
April the amount of the suiplus has already beea 
upwards of 3 millions. The floating debt of every 


kind, which was estimated at upwards of 20 mils 


that the revenue was Was no auswet 


lions will, in Jan. next, amount to no more than 
14 millions. ‘The principles on which ministers 
concluded peace were, that our single eff ts could 
be of no avail to repair what was amiss in the 
state of the Continent, and that therefore our ho- 
nour being saved, it was wise to spare our re- 
sources for occasions when, if peace could not be 
preserved with safety and with dignity, we mighe 
go to war with the co-operation of allies, or be 
enabled to assist and animate their returning 
energies. When Austria retired fronr the contest 
all wise and impaitial men thought that we 
should likewise give up the conflict, if terms of, 
peace compatible with our honour and interests 
could be obtained. In such circumstances we did 
put an end to the war, our honour entire, our 
constitution preserved, our best interests secured, 
and if the renewal of the war shou'd, by any ag- 
gression or insults on the part of France, be ren- 
dered necessary, it would not be renewed on 
grounds different from those on which its discon- 
tinuance had been justified. The right hon gent. 
has insinuated a suspicion that the tone which 
ministers may have assumed in any discussions 
which the govt. of France has been isconsistent 
with the dignity of the nation. I assert most po- 
sitively, that in no one instance has the honour 
and interests of the coumiry been committed by 
ministers ; and this is all that it would be proper 
for me to say upon such a subject. Iam satistied 
that the public opinion is, that the country wishes 
for peace, but is not a:raid of war; that ict wishes 
what is best, but is determined to be prepared for 
what is worst—it will submit to no base compro. 
mise of its rights, and of its dignity, but will not 
be misled by exeggerated statements of danger, to. 
overlook all colasiderations of prudence. In this 
House, and ia the Suuntry, there will be no dis- 
osition to prestrate the honour of the mation ; 
ut Iam aware that thee is in some individuals 
a disposition, originating, no doubt, in the most, 
laudab’e feelings, to rouse the passrons, to alaim 
the fears; to pique the pride of the cowptry, in or- 
der to force us back into war, without any ade- 
ate motive. tes, 
Mr. Ts rejosced to’ bear that, the 
revenue was in so flonrisiting a state; tuthow 
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his R. Hon. Friend, who had shewn that the whole 


state was exposed to such imminent danger. The 
R. H. Gent. seemed to consider the observation, 
that he might have sims to expiate, somewhat differ- 
ently from what was intended. It was not merely 
ia regard to the conclusion of the treaty, but what 
bad passed since, that be might have sins to expiate. 
His Hon. Friend on the same bench (Mr. Fox) 
seemed to consider the makers and approvers 
of peace upon the same footing; but there was a 
material distinction. ‘Those who approved did it, 
perhaps, in the confidence they had in the asser- 
tions of ministers with regard to the tone in which 
the peace was concluded, and their promises to re- 
sist all further encroachments of France. Mr. G. 
sead from the address by Ld. Hawkesbury, on the 
defin. treaty last May, in which the House relies 
upon his Majesty to prevent any encroachment on 
the sources of our wealth, greatness, and naval 


power. He asked how this had been followed up? | 


He could not conceive it would be contended that 
wo encroachment was here in contemplation, ex- 
cept such as immediately affected our naval power, 
because the sources of our power might be mate- 
nally affected by other encroachments. Much 
stress, he observed, had beca laid by the noble 
scc. of scate in defending the preliminaries on the 
tone and temper in which it was concluded. It 
appeared, however, thatthe noble lord himself had 
begun to distrust the temper of France, by recom- 
mending, by the address on the defin. treaty, an 
increased vigilance in regard to the measutes of 
France. But had there been any vigilance or in- 
creased vigour in opposing the encroachments ? 
Those then who approved the treaty, relying on 
the tone and temper in which it had been con- 
cluded, or on the increased vigilance to-be exer- 
cised, to supply what was doubtful inthe temper 
of Buonaparté, might consistently blame the coa- 
duct of ministers, by whom they had been de- 
ceived. Mr. G.then proceeded to the different en- 
croachmenté of France since the treaty, the annex- 
ation of Piedmont, the conquest of Switzerland, 
the annexation of Parma, anil the letter to the Ba- 


strance on the invasion of Switacrland had been 
attended with no effect. He stated, that accord- 
ing to eh five or six ships had been condemned 
in Freach ports since the treaty, on grounds that 
would mot bear investigatidén; particularly he 
mentioned the Southampton packet. He com- 
lained that none-of that vigilance recommended 
in the address on the ueaty had been displayed. 
He asked if any attempts had been made to renew 
foreiga allidaces, the want of which was, as al- 
ledged, the cause why the war could not be car- 
ried on, or the aggrand:zement of France on the 
Continent opposed with success. In the debates 
ou the preliminaries and treaty, the noble sec. of 
state stated, that al] hope of toreign alliance was 
acapend. Was such a declaration an encourage- 
ment to foreign princes to form alliances with us ? | 
Was our treatmeat. of allies suchas induce them 
to make common Cause with us? He statedthe in- 
stance of the King of Sardinia, and showed how 
our sefusal. to co-operate with the Emperor Alex. 
1. jm procuring redress, for that monarch, had 
aligdaie! him trom our Cause. He likewise cen: 
ouged ur conduct to the P. of Orange. “He took 
motte the-feeble tane in which the ‘speech al- 
to the of E@rope. Last year, when 
ere signing peace, st larguage com- 
paratively was spoken ; but how it 
Majcsty 
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Europe, with indifferenee.- Repeated encroach. 
ments had taken place, and as far as could he 
judged by the result, amy remonstrance presented 
to the French govt, must have been in that stile of 
‘** polite intimation,” mentioned in the course of 
the debate. The noble sec. of state says to night, 
‘* that we are to resist the unjust demands of any 
foreign power ;” but as that is confined to our. 
selves, and to our naval power, there was no 1¢a- 
son to imagine that any encroachments of France 
on the Continent would meet with any resistance. 
He concluded with repeating, that as the tone 
and temper of the peace had not corresponded 
with what had been held out by ministers, and as 
their promises of watching the farther encroach- 
ments of France had not been realized, they did 
not merit the confidence of those who had ap- 
proved the peace, far less of those who viewed our 
present situation with danger. 

Lord CasTLexeaGu Said, that.as by the war we 


had secured our own essential interests, it becamey 


prudent to husband our resources, after it was 
manifest that by war we could not repair the 
losses which the Continent had sustained; while 


-by persevering in the war we might still farther 


expose those powers that might be well affected 
to our cause. If the relative situation of France 
was so materially changed as to affect*these, 
would be necessary to oppose her encroachments; 
but it did not follow that we were to resist every 
measure of France on the Continent, when we 
had no direct interest and no co-operation of 
other powers. He comtended, that even if it 
necessary to go to war to resist any new cncroach- 
ment, it would be of the utmost advantage to be 
able, to carry the country along with it, by shew- 
ing that it was a point of necessity not of choice; 
whereas before the peace it would have been ns 
possible to make the public co-operate with At 
in supporting it. It was said that ministers e 
not shewn any attention to foreign alliances 5 - 
was it not rather to be presumed that minis 
would endeavour to form of 
barrier to the aggrandisement of France: 

Sir H. St. Mitpmay wished that the re 
monstrance on the invasion of Switzerland me ¥ 
be laid before the House, to shew the toac © mm 
nisters, who, he seemed to think, had not display 
ed sufficient. vigour. 

Mr. lamented that 
ticularly, had rather imprudently, 
talked too much, as if there were doubts ot enter’ 
manence of peace, by that means sexy mal 
prize, and keeping the country im abe 
approved of the peace, and trusted it Setit 
lasting. He saw no new grounds of — of Smits 
was in real possession of . Piedmont 4 He dee 
zerland when the treaty was 
tested her conduct to Switzecland, Eee 
think it could justify us.in breaking. the the pet: 
By scattering doubts and fear tespe laste 
manence of peace, all its bencfits would mid es 208 
As to Mr. Windham, he admired bis 
admired his high spirit ia“ public and 
on this subject bis powers of as Ae by he made 
his ingenuity, failed. hia -Bat, fiad 
entertaining speeches.to the House, suing 
prove his consissemcys 


tiation had offered to give ap.allovs 
quests, while he had protesved against 499 
being given up. 

The address was voted mcm. co* 
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G72  HOWSE OF COMMONS, 24TH NOVEMBER 1802. | any speculations of statesmen. Need he say my.» 
ath | Mr. Taencu brought up the Report of the 
i be cddress on the King’s speech. On the ques- 
nted [me tion for the second reading, 
Mr. Witzerrorce said, he was desirous of 
ight, (Meee taking the earliest opportunity of delivering a | 
any [few observations oa the very important sub- | almost meanest capacities had foreseen. 
our- Be ject now before the House, the more especi- | here he was led to remember and reflect ona 
ally, as certain sentiments of his had been allu- 
ance Pe ded to by a Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Can- 
the preceding mght. The sentiments 
adel | which he had uttered at the time adverted to, | mired, as it gave carnest of those freat talents 
4a; ware such as he was ready to avow. ‘The ad-! which had since been exercised in the service 
a dress seemed to him to speak the language of his country, and which had been so great 
v did pwhich it was proper for the House to hold, for 
ape pt was not right to push matters to extremity | of that House. 
our pwith regard to continental affairs: there was a 
B)ropriety in saying, on the part of his Majesty, 

rwe BMtiat we should keep our eyes on the affairs of 
ane pt continent, and be ready to. take such mea-| tions in their thoughts and sentiments. 
futes as circumstanees: may require ; and that 
‘hile eo properly assented to in the address. If 
whet Puy thing gave suspicion to him in this matter, | played, as well as brilliancy, on the occasion 
io ui was an allusion to the standing policy of this 
ance country, which, upon a careful and attentive 
e, it ee of the matter, and much reflection, he | sight, especially on the events likely to arise 
nts ‘ormed an. opiaion upon which he was not 
very pikcly, an asudden, to abandon. It was this,| matter was this: politicians calculated on the 
ttt House-and this country had been far continuance of the operation of certain causes, 
mat thee to engage in war and continental | and a given number of events; when one of 
— Ciena enter into engagements, the full| these events happened to be altered, the whole 

: ae bid been, to the highest degree, injurious | COUTSC, all the reasoning that was built upon 
vice; countr3, having wasted much of its bleod) such combination; nay, the whole system 

treasure, aud that without procuring, in ree 

pirit tne least benefit to us. ‘Therefore, if he | versed by one event. 

had hidathe take the speech in the spirit of a spe-| great number of things might be altered by a 

but pleader, he should doubt how far the | single event: so that after a great deal of spe- 
ters BAB Ords of it, or the address upon the subject 


| ye Policy he alluded to, was right; but, in 
ete sense, he had no difficulty in express- 
£ 41S approbation of the sentiments it con- 


ht a 
yi my But it had been said, that -he had ut- 
on a‘formet occasion, a sentiment pur- 


| that in no circiunstances ought this 
itry to form any continental connexion; a 


eiment which he never did atter, nor did he | 
pda he ever should utter it, for it was going 
wne which he xever approved ; it be- 
he persuasion that almost all good policy 
extreme points om either side, 
ve was said in medium; but 


ne difficulty in saying, that, under. the 
Creumstances of this country, it would 


pot 

yr mus to pense b:fore ae renewed any 

pet: ntal alliance or connexion: for if the ex- | 
ic ie. SCC of the last ten years had not made us | 
aot diffident upon these projects, it must | 
been. most unbappily thrown away. He 

i fine therefore, we should, in the language 

"iat keep our eyes on what was go- 


forward... It-was indeed desirable that we 
be, by land, as well as by 
ee to lee ing: her power; but then we 

Vou. 


83 ome ls 


‘us, he could not say, 
‘matter for discussion, to shew how little Jin 


affairs of states, and how mach wasthe mere 


and rot depen es 
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‘thing on the shortsightedness of men? How 
had the greatest and the wisest of men been 


deceived in their conjectures! how had their, ., 
speculations been turned into foolishness! Ine 


| deed some of the most profound politicians had, . 
overlooked things which mer of the plainest, and» - 


And 


very splendid and eloquent speech which his’ 
Noble Friend (Lord Hawkesbury) made in that 
House, and which could not be too much ad- 


an ornament as weil as guide to the debates 
He could not help, however, 
reflecting on the miscarriages which may at 
tend the schemes of all those who are accus- 
tomed to a great chain of political combina- 
The 
speech of his Noble Friend, although he most 
unaffectedly admired the know]edge it dis- 


to which he alluded, naturally occurred to 
him, when he was considering of human fore- 


out of the policy of states. ‘The truth of the 


combination was at an end, and with it, of 


built: upon such a combination might be :re- 
The whole state of a 


culation and political sagacity, we had disco- 
vered that all the trouble we had taken, might 
have been very well spared, and the country 
have saved vast quantities of blood and trea- 
sure. The cost might have been well employed 
in the improvement, instead, of the destfuc- 
tion of mankind. He illustrated this by, ad- 
verting to the circumstances at the peace of 
Utrecht, of which the danger, at one time so 
much apprehended, shifted at onee,:by a single 
accident, and changed the whole complexion 
of political affairs, as they regarded the House 
of Austria, Spain, and France; and which, 
from threatening all Europe with the horrors 
of war, produced a peace for thirty years, in 
which we were united with France for five 
years.. Whether any policy, might again unite 
ut that was not impose. 
sible. Upon these tepics there was /abuncant 


SF a 


man calculation was to be depended upon in the 


effect of atcident, that is to’ say, upon’ 
events which huinan foresight could’ not pene? 
trate. These were considétationsWhich ought 
to.make us cautious relying on, thé 
vantages. of eoptinental .councxons, ,Which , 
blwos tid , bios 
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‘might depend on a combination of numerous 
events. It had béen said of him, that he had 
uttered a sentiment whieh had about it perhaps 
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land upon a subject as intetesting as ever was 


contemplated by any state; and on the part 
of some of the contederates, the ties of con. 


some unseasonable merriment, nor was it totally } sanguinity were added to those of general po- 


without its sober sadness. The phrase that 
conveyed the sentiment he alluded to was this: 
“* That the perple of this country are too honest to 
“ bave much to do with continental connexions.? 
His Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Canning), who 
had animadverted on that expression, sight to 
have made some allowaice for bis situations He 
had occasion to go home to his constituents, 
énd to address them on the subject of their 
pressure, for such must be the effect of every 
war to such a class as his constituents, and par- 
ticularly in the last war. He therefore ought 
to have some indulgence in speaking as the re- 
presentative of sueh a class of persons as his con- 
Stituents were. It was not unreasonable to say 
that we wanted to recruit our strength, which 
was much wasted both in blood and treasure ; 
and therefore, if be made use of an odd expres 
sion, st as not matter of great blame. But the 
truth of the matter was this: he had no apo- 
logy to make for the expression which had 
been so quoted and animadverted upon, and 
he was so far from making any apology for the 
assertion, that he was now about to repeat and 
affirm it; and it was a sentence to which he 
called-the attention of the House, and parti- 
cularly that of his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
said again, that the people of this country are too 
honest to have much to do with continental con- 
mexions. He said this because we are always 
Saithful to our engagements, THEY almost alavays 
‘faithless te us 3 at least always so when it ap- 
pears to them fo suit their interests ; for it was 
part of the general system of the policy of the 
continent to pay no attention to political en- 
‘fagements when it is in the least degree con- 
‘venient to neglect them. Of the truth of this 
there were many imstances; a striking one 
owas that of the. Pragmatic Sanction, in which, 
“$n the course of a few years, every power en- 
gaged in tt deserted its engagement; England 
alone excepted. As tothe last three we had 
had with France, to use the strong language of 
another person, the ink which recorded these 
engagements was hardly dry when they medi- 
tated a breach of them. In a word, the prin- 


ciple on the continent seemed to be, that of jby giving part to the one, and part to 


Novattention to political engagements 
for a moment longer than an observance of 


them was convenient. Seeing this, and feeling | 
the effect of it, he would ask, whetherx it was | 


much to 439, that the people of England 
“ought to be cautious in the engagements which 
they enter into? We certainly ought to be 
cautioue in these things, for we must keep our 
engagements whether they be convenient or 
“not, whatever others may do with theirs. He 
ventreated ‘the House to consider what was 
‘hkely to be the result of 2 confederacy with 
theypowers-which we had already been 
»engaged with. We had been engaged in as 


| might be dissolved, as far as regarded Austr 


licy; for Austria had family motives in the 
confederacy. Russia, Prussia, Spain, Sardinia, 
and indeed every power in Europe had at some 
time or other belonged to this great confece: 
racy. Did not every one of these powers cet 
out of the confederacy as soon, or, as it wer, 
steal of out ‘it? nor could it be otherwise, 
while they were acting on views so different, 
that some of them were more afraid of each 
other than they were of the enemy they had 
united to oppose. In 4797, was not the cow! 
of Vienna induced to quit us? How did tet 
-court behave towards us on that occasion? 
Did it discover on extraordinary fidelity to- 
wards this country? Did they give us 
intimation upon th2t occasion of what they 
were about to do? No such thing. 
could not know for many months, what the 
treaty was between it and France. It wes 
lodged in the breast of the Ausfrian cabinet; 
but when it came out, there was no wonde! 
it was so long coricealed, for it discloses 
the utmost perfidy with regard to us. ‘0 
with regard to the German indemnitics, 10 
regard was paid to any engagements with 
From all this continental policy of faithlessnes 
we had only to determine to embark no furth 
than we can see our way. He had heard 1 
said, that among the alterations which t¢ 
French had introduced, that of changing 
meaning of words was one ; so tliat nowy 
may be made to mean Yes, and Yes No. . 
that when the French say,they will guaranty U 
integrity of the ‘Turkish empire for all tine 
they mean, they will give away pat ae 
power they please, upon having oh pete 
and that they will keep the remainder t¢ 
selves. Such was the nature of the gyre J 
they made with states; yet we must 008" 
‘eeded to 0! 
Ours if we made any. He proceeded al 
sérve on the probable effect of the new oad , 
deracy, and expressed an apprehension that” 


or Russia, bythe granting, by France, for a 


he course 
like this 


. 
likely to enter the head of a Russia? renile 
| —nor wasit unlikely that the parties 
care not toform any engagement, ° 
sent action; not form any connex™ 
was to be of distant execution > ; 
good faith of whom we had reason * 
| dent of ; not to enter into a com 
have reason to- apprehend 
without any regard’to our’ mte He called 
"we had reason tobe diffident of 


*poweriul a confederacy: 25 ever way formed, 


the House to infer from the 
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jast rg years of continental affairs in particular. 


art 
ont He then proceeded to take a view of the policy 
| po. fe Which it was the real interest of this country 
- the IEE to pursue, and differed totally from the senti- 
linia, (A ments which had been expressed by Mr. Wind- 
some ham upon that subject.—-The Right Hon. 
fede. ME Gentleman had declared that, upon a full view 
s get of our situation, war appeared to him to be 
Er, the better course of the two. “Now he would 
Wise, ask what we could expect from war ?—In the 
rent, EE lest War we had taken all that was takeable, if 
each Mae OC might be allowed the expression. And 
> had what could we do but take again what we had 
cont ME agreed to give up? And what should we be 
thot the better if another peace was agreed to within 
scat so miles of Vienna, or at the capital? What 
ry toe Me could we get by prolonging the war? What 
rolite could we hope more than to be put into the 
they MM situation in which we were at the conclusion of 
peace?) Were the people of thig country 
it the ME 60 ready to burst with prosperity as to be eager 
wes fg for war?) Or did it appear, on a calm view of 
inet } our situation, that a war was necessary for us 
onder feet this moment? He apprehended not, and 
Josed MR be could not help thinking, that evere it not for 


immovable prejudice af Mr. Windham, a 
s, 10 BR 2” of his enlarged understanding could not see 
h us MR pelitscal events and affairs in the light he did. 
snes fe Before we were engaged again in war, we 
thet should look at our revenue, and see that it be 
rd it inproved; we should look the whole of our 
a the stugtion in the face—-look at and provide 
the “gaint all ourdangers; attend to the dearest in- 
y No terest of our country; but we should consider 
. x Wherein that interest consists. Let us remem- 

me cr, that, dear as are army and navy, our re- 
‘ie “cove, our trade, and our commerce, and all 
our resources, that yet above all our army, 
above all our navy—that was to say, above all 
pur soldiers—ay, and above ail our sailors too 
above all opr commerce, and above all our 
Wealth, and the preparation which that wealth 
tnabled us to make, there was one more im- 


Portant than all the rest to a free coun- 
hat te MY, and that was the disposition of the people, 
was, that its government should possess 
for a he hearts of the people; but he begged leave 
culi- BO Warn Ministers against the possible event of 
; DES'<ating a clamour for war, by exciting the 
o th esentment of the people against some de- 
“stable acts of tyranny in another power, and 
ne . taking advantage of it, to involye the coun- 
is Um 'y in war; the effects of which, when the 
este” People began to reflect, would be dismal. He 
reated that they would, as far as possible, 


norm the people of their situation; give a 
feeling of danger; observing, that 
pace hurried on the people to war, without, 
Caution, they woyld deserve the severest 
tet ey and, he had almost said, the execra- 
of their. countrymen. He thought. that 
Ministers acted on the true policy of this 
* untry, by endeavouring to restore to it the 
4 of peace: He hoped would 

their thoughts, to all. species of internal 
| Provements, to the economy, to reformation 
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of abuses, to the improvement of the education of 
youth, as the best way to improve morals, to 
the redress of all species of grievances, as the 
best way to continue the attachment of the 
whole people to that constitution and state of 
things, that rendered us at once the admiration 
of the whole world, and marked us out asa 
people enjoying the greatest blessing it had yet 

pleased Providence to bestow on mankind—a 

Government, under which liberty was enjoyed, 

and property protected, and all the comforts 

of human life better secured, than any other 

age or country had yet felt. With all these 

blessings, and with all this power to. preserve 

them and sense to enjoythem, he could not help 

wishing that we might try the advantages of 
peace, and avail ourselves of them, and shun 

all indefinite continental connexions; above 

all, to enter into no engagements hastily or 

precipitately, on the ground of any supposed 

readiness in the public for hostility, on account 

of some recent instances of flagrant injustice. 

He wished rather to obtain the sentiments of the 

middle class of society, who, generally speaking, 

were the best informed, and who had and who 

felt an immediate and direct identity of interest 

with the public at large—a class of men whose 

opinion, although never neglected in this 

country, had not perhaps a// the weight it de- 

served. Ue concluded with observing, that if 
this course was taken by Government, we 

should have nothing te fear from the enormous 

size of the French republic. What if they were 

50 millions of men—did that con titute the 

strength of the Chief Consul of France? Rather 

his weakness, if left to themselves; for multi- 

tudes of them must hate the system by which 

they are become subject to their present yoke, 

—Time, therefore, would remove all appreben- 

sion in this respect. It was natyral to expect, 

that if this unwieldy mass was left to itself, it 

would, in time, change its condition—it could 

not be otherwise; for mora] causes wer¢ certain 

of their effects, whereas the effect of human 

policy was always uncertain. The way to 

produce the dissolution of this mighty power, 

avas to leave it to its own course; the way to 

unite it, was to attack it by hostile force. 


Gen. Gascoynet.-~-He apprehended there 
might be some mistake in the representation 
given of our common prosperity. hat de- 
scription did not apply to the most important 
branch of all, he meant the West India islands, 
Since the conclusion of peace, a pressure had 
fallen with great severity on. the carrying trade 
particularly, which diminished’ it at this time 
one third of its former value. , 


Mr. ExioT said, he should not consume the. 
time of the House by amapolagy for presuming 
to ask its indulgence. He had been go little in 
the habit of public discussion, and felt so un- 
feigned, and, he was conscious, too well 
founded, areluctance, to engage in it, that he 


trusted the House would do him the justice to 
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believe him sincere in declaring, that nothing | been taught a very awful and impressive lesson’ 


could have induced him to trespass on its | 
patience, short of the circumstances of the | 
alarming crisis in which it was assembled—a | 
crisis which filled him with considerations, | 


we had learnt that France could conquer in 
peace as well as in war; states and a whole 
empire had fallen before her. A new revoly. 
tion had been accomplished on the continent 


that, he acknowledged, almost superseded and | of Europe, which he protested he could not 
overwhelmed the ordinary emotions of personal | help regarding as little less affecting to the is. 


embarrassment. 
fade and die away before those great and pri- 
mary interests, which must, at the present 
conjuncture, have seized and fastened them- 
selves on the minds and apprehensions of all 
men. It was not whether one spoke with a 
little more or a little less reputation: that 
was not in the classof reflections which occurred 
at such a period. It was, whether our nearest 
and dearest concerns were not at stake. It 
was for the landed interest to consider, whe- 
ther the security of their inheritance was not 
shaken; it was for those engaged in commer- 
cial life to consider, whether they were likely 
long to remain im the safe enjoyment of the 
well-earned fruits of their industry. ‘The 
stoutest and boldest hearts around him could 
not lock at the present awful state of public 
affairs without harbouring a doubt, whether 
that whole system of relations called our 
country was not on the very edge of irretriev- 
able ruin. With these impressions, he could 
not reconcile it to himself to depart from this 
second discussion [ dchate on the Report] in per- 
fect silence. If ever there was a period which 
called for discussion, if ever there was a con- 
juncture which demanded the deliberative 
voice of every man endued with a public trust, 
surely it was the present. In that hour of peril 


tom, to endeavour to trace to its source the 
danger to which we stood exposed, to examine 
‘whether it proceeded from a fundamental 
error in our system, or from erroneous mea 
‘sures accompanying that system, or from 
causes independcnt of both. Jt was our boun- 
den duty to unveil the danger, not only to 
ourselves, but to the country, to shew it in 
its nature and quality, and in its full extent, 
that. we might apportion our efforts to the 
exigencies which required them, that we might 
turn from us the danger, if human prudence 
could avert it, or that, if we should be obliged 
to meet it, we might encounter it with the 
firmness that became us; and above all, that we 
might prove to the enemy (if enemy we had) and 
to the world, that we were still in the unimpair- 
ed possession of that true, genuine, and tried 
resource of the empire, that persevering con- 
‘stancy, that unshaken resolution, and that 
- cool and determined courage, which had ever 


- distinguished the British people, when sum- 


moned to assert the honour, the character, the 
safety, and the independence of their country. 
“With this view of his duty he should take the 
hiberty of adverting to the events that had oc- 
curred-on the continent since the close of the 
last Parliament. Within that short space of 
‘ime, 8 period of only a few months, we had 


| 


All other feelings seemed to | terests of this country than an internal convul- 


sion would have been—he meant the dissolu- 
tion of the Germanic Body, the circumstances 
and importance of which had been so ably de. 
scribed by his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Gren. 
ville) on the preceding night, that it would be 
superfluous, if not presumptuous, for him to 
dwellonthem. In truth, no person who had 
cast his eye on the map of Europe, or who was 
conversant with history, or who had heara of 
the equihbrium of power, could be ignorant 
that the German empire was the very balance 
of the scale. The political evil of this transa 

tion was not the only calamity aricing from if. 
It was impossible for us to turn our eyes from 
the moral mischief of it. No man could be- 
hold the overthrow of property, titles, and 
honours; the abolition of archbishoprics, bi- 
shoprics, and corporations both ecclesiastical 
and civil; no man could see sovereign princes 
transferred from one dominion to another, and 
subjects severed from their legitimate rulers 
without feeling that all those opinions, habits 
prejudices, and principles, which constitute the 
foundation of civil government and social orer, 
were shaken to their base. All this too had 
been done under the auspices and influence of 
a power, which, it was ever to be rememe'- 


led, was itself founded on the recognition of 
it behoved us to sift our situation to the bot- | 


the violation of property. The political effect 
of this stupendous change was obvious: It gave 
to France that ascendancy in the German = 
pire which Austria before possessed. The 
transaction was marked too by the peculid 
contempt and neglect with which his Britaan’ 
Maiesty had been treated. The arrangemem™ 
had been made without previous commun 
tion, either with the House of Austria, t : 
legitimate head of the Empire, or his —- 
Majesty (the first instance, he believed, ee 
history of modern Europe, in whict fer 
portant a change on the continent cowe © 
happened without a prior concert of the al 
of London), who was the ally of Austria, «i 
had recently signed a treaty of peace anic 
France, who was a member of the ee 
Body, and who was peculiarly fitted ote relf 
arbitrator in the partition, as he eer | 
disinterested in the question of the ™ arent 
cations. It was settled by France; pent 
tion with Russia, which had a very "8, 
terest in the Empire, and with Pruss’s 
expected indemnification in ey the 
Majesty’s Hanoverian possess! ithowt 
troops of which had not long before cupid 
any declaration of hostility, 
Hanover ; and the partition hac Hildeshei® 
establishing a Prussian garrison 
in the heart of his Majesty’s pate 
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Story, and with the additional contumely of ex- | 
 torting from his Majesty a part of the indemni- 


Bman who should review the whole of the 


Boi Orange, whether he could lay his hand on 


B division of France; since the conclusion of the 
m pcace, it bad been, by a sort of regular pro- 
iression, formally annexed to the territory of 


country had been committed, he must observe, 


ptake it both ways. First, he would assume, 


® the conduct of France towards the Swiss exhi- 
 bited, he believed the records of tyranny did 


= ™otive, he must condemn the mode of the in- 


 Cific assurance from Ministers to the contrary, 


B on as they had determined to resist the en- 


 Fegligent of the interests of their cause, as not 


fication for the House of Orange. It would be 
recollected, that, atter the private convention 
at Amiens, betweea the Dutch and the French 
ministers, it was stated in a sort of extra-official 
turn of debate, that the indemnification to the 
iStadtholder might fall upon this country. It 
had now actually come to pass, that a part of 
his indemnification had been derived from his 
Malesty’s continental dominions, and, perhaps, 
Panother portion might subsequently be drawn 
from Great Britatn. It had been said in the 
course of the discussion of last night, that the 
honour ot the country had been saved in the 
iterms of the peace; but he appealed to any 


transaction of the indemnification of the House | 


PGs heart, and declare that the honour of the | 
dation had been preserved.—-He mentioned | 
b Picdmont only, because it afforded an example 
of the systematic advancement of French ag- 
grandizement. During the negotiation of 
F peace, 1t had been denominated a 27th military 


France. ‘The fate of Switzerland was too well 
iknown, It had been rumoured, that the British 
government had made a representation on its 
behalf. From what fell last night from the 
Noble Lord (Hawkesbury), and the Right Hon. 
Gentleman opposite to him (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), he rather understood them to 
have admitted discussions to have taken place 
on that subject, but that nothing had been 
done which had committed the honour of this 
country. Whether or not the honour of the 


2s rather a matter of opinion than of declara- 
tion, He, however, conceived his Noble 
| Friend (Lord Castlereagh), who had spoken 
aiterwards, to have said, that there had been 
ho remonstrance. In short, the matter was 
volved in a mystery, which he should not 
attempt to develope. In argument, he should 


that his Majesty’s Ministers had interfered. 
That they had a right, and that they were 
Warranted by every principle of justice and 
policy to interfere, he had no hesitation in 
“serung. A more foul, flagrant, and unpro- 
‘oked aggression on the rights and liberties of 
4 brave, innocent, and injured people, than 


Rot furnish. But though he applauded the 


terposition, Jt opght to have been made 
carlier; for, unless he had a distinct and spe- 


€ could not be convinced that the Swiss, so 


Croachments of France, would have. been so 
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immediately to have communicated their ine 
tentions to the independent powers of Europe, 
and to the court of London among the first. 
In that case Ministers must have been apprized 
ot the rising spirit in Switzerland many months 
ago: they should therefore have adopted 
means for giving authority to their representa- 
tion by a suitable armament; and they should 
have endeavoured to have procured a co-ope- 
ration on the continent. Instead of precau- 
tions of that nature, however, they permitted 
Germany to be so enfeebled as to have no hope 
of co-operation from that quarter; and they 
they came forward with a remonstrance, with- 
out even the countenance and support of an 
adequate armament. The principal feature in 
the importance of Switzerlaad to Europe, con- 
sisted in its being a barrier to Germany; but 
we suffered Germany to be partitioned, and 
then we interposed for Switzerland. We first 
permitted the house to be plundered, and then 
we made an inefficient bluster atthedoor. 
as he had apprehended his Noble Friend (Lord 
Castlereagh) to have stated, no remonstrance 
had been made in favagr of Switzerland, he 
must still impute blame to Ministers. There 
ought to have been a remonstrance, and a re- 
monstrance made in a manner to have given it 
effect, and not in a way which was calculated 
at once to commit the dignity of the country, 
and to aggravate the misfortunes of the people 
whom it was our object to succour. If there 
had been no representation, it was because we 
were unprepared with a suitable armament te 
support it. But how came we to be so unpre- 
pared? Was it possible that his Majesty’s 
Ministers could have put the last hand to the 
treaty of Amiens without having endeavoured 
to acquire a knowledge of the actual relation 
of France with regard to other powers, as well 
as to ascertain her ulterior views; for instance, 
to ascertain whether Germany was to have 
been free in the arrangement of the indemnifi- 
cations? If no measures had been employed to 
obtain some information and security on these 
points, we were at that moment in complete 
ignorance in respect to even the extent of the 
possessions of France. Mexico and Peru, for 
any thing we knew, might have been ceded to 
her in addition to Louisiana. But admitting 
that Ministers had been guilty of so flagrant an 
omission, they could not have been insensible 
to that spirit of aggrandizement, by which 
France had been actuated during the whole 
course of the negotiation of peace; and they 
therefore should not have been unprovided 
with the means of meeting it in the event of the 
measures of the French government subsequent 
to the peace proving to be such as should 
menace the interests of this country. There 
had been nothing new in the system of France, 
Her power had, to be sure, increased with an 
accumulated rapidity; but the spirit of her 
proceedings was unchanged. It had been ma- 
nifested during the negotiation in- multiplied 
acts of fraud, insult, and violences, Ilad the 
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seizure of onc of the most flourishing portions 
of Italy, while onr ambassador was waiting the 
pleasure of the First Consul at Amiens, escap- 
ed the memory of Ministers? Did they not 
remember how they had been imposed upon in 
respect to the limits of Portuguese Guiana? 
how they had been cheated in the instance of 
Louisiana? how they had been deceived about 
Elba? (Could they haye forgot the trick prac- 
tised on the Turkish minister at Paris, and the 
diplomatic manceuvre, which the Noble Secre- 
tary of State himself had experienced, in regard 
to that article of the preliminaries which re- 
lated to the evacuation of Egypt? He trusted, 
that neither the Ministers, nor the Parliament, 
could suffer to be erased from their recollection 
that memorable interval, during which this 
country,had been held up to the scorn and 
derision of Europe. He was persuaded that 
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most of the members of the late Parliament, 
who had voted for the peace, had considered | 
it in a great degree as an experiment; and he | 
was coavinced that none of them (at least he | 
meant with very few exceptions) would have 
given it their sanction@if it could have entered 
into their contemplation that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would have immediately begun to 
deport themselves as if the trial had been made, 
and the result had been successful; if, for 
example, they could have imagined that our 
establishments would have been diminished, 
before it could have been ascertained whether 
the conduct of France was likely to be such as 
might afford a rational hope of repose for 
Europe, and before she had evinced any dispo- 
sition to reduce the scale of her own establish- 
ments. It was his firm belief, that no man in 
that House (always excepting a very few of 
very eccentric opinions) would have conferred 
his approbation on the treaty, could he have 
foreseen that such a system of measures would 
have followed it. That the fixed, uniform, 
and rooted purpose of France, was the esta- 


blishment of universal empire, if other proofs | 
than her conduct were requisite, was evinced, 
by publications which had lately appeared in a | 
French newspaper called the Moniteur. He 
was well aware, he might be told, that news- 
papers were not to be considered as authentic 
documents, that they might be disavowed ; 
but if the newspaper to which he alluded 
should be disavowed, could any person in the 
House credit the disavowal? It was notorious 
that the press in France was in a state of the 
most abject subjection to the government, and 
the Moniteur was a paper which bore the title of 
official. It was therefore highly improbable that 
any paragraph should be inserted in it, which 
had not the sanction of the French government; 
but it was absolutely impossible that a second 
publication should appear in it without the 
direet approbation of Consular authority. It 
Was the second he should quote, partly because 
it contained a concise description of the pre- 
sent situation and views of France, and partly 


it was desirable. in a transaction be- | 
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tween adverse parties, euch as the treaty 
peace, to discover the sentiments of both 
parties im respect to it; and the last public, 
tion declared the Consular opinion of that jp. 
Sstrument. He should read only what was essen 
tial to his purpose: “ What is the interest of 
“* France? It is te have none but good neich. 
*“ bours and sure friends: in the south, the 
** King of Spain, the ally of France, from incl. 
** nation as well as from interest, and the Italiay 
* and Ligurian republics, which enter into he 
“ federative system: Switzerland, the Duke 
“of Bavaria, the good Prince of Baden, the 
“ King of Prussia, Holland, to the north and 
“ east.’’—- Every thing has returned to its 
** natural state, into that state which on all 
“ sides will exhibit the fine territory of France 
“surrounded by friendly -people.” Such 
friendly people, continued Mr. E. as wert 
contained in the new states, which had te 
created by the late partition of Germany, an 
which, being in complete subservience to 
France, were so many forts and garrisons on 
her frontier, answering the purpose either of 
aggression or defence. The paragraph then 
proceeded to state, “ That situation is the 
“result of ten years triumphs, of hazards, of 
“ labours, and immense sacrifices.”” Europe, 
he said, seemed to be described by the Chict 
Consul as a fine estate, with eligible appen- 
dages and circumstances: and what were tle 
titles, what the deeds of conveyance to that 
estate? “* The peace of Luneville, the prelis 
“‘ minaries of London, and the peace of Amiens, 
‘“‘ far from having changed it, have consolidat- 
“ ed it.” Here we had the testimony of Con 
sular authority, that when the Noble Secretaly 
of State signed the preliminaries of London, 
and when his Majesty’s Ministers concluded 
the treaty of Amiens, they had established ana 
consolidated the domination of France; 4 
so he solemnly protested he believed they had. 
He then proceeded to touch on the topics 
consolation which had been offered. Of - 
solation, he said, he stood so much in ncees 
that he should catch with avidity at any vee 
it that might be shewn to him: one es? 
extinction of the danger of Jacobinism. It 
been alleged, that Jacobinism was 
in France ; and hedid, indeed, believe t - ‘ 
one dare utter a seditious sentence, OF W"" 
he governme” 
there ; but with the determined malig” 


son, he 
to this natiom, 
which the Prime Consul! bore in Batterie 
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might exist either in England or Ireland be 
the subversion of the British empire; § peace 
myst be admitted, that 
was calculated to mature a em 0 hast 


tion with greater facility than +t cou al 
been carried on in war. He really kn thei 


from what source Gentlemen 
security on this head; not, a 
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‘the commerce, which, during the war, had 


B Richt Hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
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ris, nor from the illustrious instaice of commodities being excluded by the French 


Napper Tandy, whose name he could not} decrees from the whole line of the French 


Bnention without remarking, that, had he been | coast, our trade was carried on totally on the 


Byested with the power, he would have pardon- | principle of a contraband traffic, and much of 


i him. He was, to be sure, a traitor, and | it in neutral bottoms: consequently the pros 
bad been convicted on the clearest evidence ;; sperity of our navigation was made a subor 
Bot he wasan old man, and perfectly insignifi- | dinate consideration to the manufacturing in- 
ant: he was, in truth, an extinguished traitor; | terest. ‘The price of shipping had, he under- 
wud though he, perhaps, could not justify the | stood, already experienced a considerable fall; 
Beclug, he must repeat, he would certainly | and thus, while eontinental connexions, one 
have spared his life. But he must add, that, greaf means of contrel over the ainbition of 
hi, after his pardon, it had been even whisper- | France, were regarded as impracticable, and 
dor insinuated that the French governmeat by one Gentleman( Mr, Wilberforce) ineligibl¢, 
hal expressed a solicitude for his release, fic} cven if they could be obtained, we were en + 
would have taken care that he should not have | barking in a system of commerce eminently 
hecii permitted to retire to France; and if he | prejudicial to that maritime superiority which 
had been suffered to go thither under such cir- ; was our only remaining shield against French 
cumstances, he could not help saying it was a! aggrandizement. We also ought not to veil 
positive insult on the right feeling of every | from ourselves the immense commercial means 
ipglish and every Irish heart. Before he quit- | of France, if she should apply herself to ob- 
tei this part of the subject, he could not for-! jects of that nature. It seemed impossible to 


Bicar reminding the House of the new English | look without some apprehensien at the vast 


| territorial extent of that country, its immense 
population, and its inexhaustible riches of pro- 
duction, together with the addition of the in- 
dustry and manufactures of the Austrian Ne- 
therlands, and the collieries, iron-works, naval 
stores, and other multiplied resources of the 
country lying between the Meuse and the 
Rhine. Much reliance had been, perhaps, 
justly placed on the superiority of British ca- 


paper which had been lately established in 
Paris, with the cognizance and sanction of the 
kovernment (for no paper could otherwise be 
circulated there), and in which, among amass 
got Very dull sedition, it had, he was informed, 
bea insinuated, that the Irish nation was ab- 
éulved irom its allegiance to the King. This, 
f must be confessed, was pretty ardent lan- 
guage for this anti-jacobin, pretty stout doc- | 


inne for this confirmed friend and potent pro-' pital, credit, and confidence; but he did not 


tector of civil government, who had the press | think we sufficiently appreciated the force of 


f°’ France at his devotion, to suffer to be cir-| the capital of French power apd of French 


culited in his own dominions, and to be | energy. He was at a loss to discern the prin- 
trausmitted to the country with which he had | ciple on which those persons reasoned, who 
‘cently concluded a treaty of peace and amity. thought that the activity and enterprise which 


B Another topic of comfort was the increase of | had rendered France so formidable “in war, 


ihe trade and resources of-the country. He |} would not have the same overwhelming in- 
clt it his duty here to correct a misconception | fluence when directed to the concerns of com- 
vi his Noble Friend (Lord Castlereagh), who | merce. Of the magnificence of the public 


pcared to have understood some of the works in France, we had a recent example in the 
| Gentlemen near him to have stated in the last | military road through the Valais, which he un- 


Pacuament, that the resources of the country | derstood was carried on upon the grandest scale, 
Cepended upon war. His Noble Friend had cer- | If with the same spirit, and on the same scale, 
tainly misunderstood those Gentlemen: they, , she should turn her attention to the formation 
'o the best of his recollection, had said, that , of canals, which, he believed, she did not 
< Was probable that, for the fir.t two or three | wholly neglect, she must, in consequence of 
)<ars of peace, the amount of our trade would | her possession of all the principal rivers of 


p<'nain much the same (perhaps a little more, | Europe, secure to herself the entire inland 
F‘' 2 little less) as it had been in the course of | navigation of the continent. Of the coast of 


the war; but that when the peace should | Europe she was already mistress; and we had 


p sume a settled and permanent appearance, it | too good reason to know that she now has 
ust be expected that the other maritime | large and valuable colonial territories. He was 


bowers of Europe would resume their share of | anxious, however, not to be understood 7 on 
preciating the resources and riches of this 


Seen entirely engrossed by Great Britain. The | country ; he firmly believed it was almost 
bursting with opulence. But some Gentlemen 


sy of the years of war. 
¢aning to coutrovert the fact. He had no 


chequer) had represented the exports of 
'e last. year (to Oct. 1803) to exceed those of 
He was far from 


Coubt that the exports of our manufactures to 
. ance were considerable, notwithstand- 


[i's the severe restrictions of the French go- 
“erument 3 but it was to be observed, that our 


argued as if the efficacy of wealth did not con- 
sist in its application. They really spoke as if 
it contained some principle of vitality, as if it 
had some inherent principle of activity, as if it 
had ears and eyes, and hands and feet. They 
say, “ We have a surplus of near four millions 
“of money.” Tsay, “ The French have four 
hundred thousand bayonets.” I tell thei, 
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An grmed robber is at the door.”—*“ Oh! 
™ bt,” ‘say they, “ we are very rich.” In 
common-sense the answer is, “So much the 
** better for the robber.””’ The report which 
Ministers had to make to Parliament, of their | 
adininistration, was this: “It is very true that | 
«Germany has been so divided as to secure 
“the preponderance of France in the Empire; 
“that a great portion of Italy belongs to | 
“ France, and the whole of it is under her in- 
* fluence; that Piedmont is annexed to France; 
“that Switzerland has been overwhelmed by 
Franee; that the Austrian Netherlands and 
# a considerable part of Germany are united to 
“France; and that Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
and the coast of Barbary, are in vassalage to 
her; that we have recognised a principle of 
* armament for France, by permitting her to 
“send fleets and armies to St. Domingo for 
“the subjugation of the negroes 3, and that, if 
* those ficets and armies fail to snbdtte the ne- 
* sroes, they are ready to be applied to the 
* invasion of our own colonies, that we have 
* restored to France, Martinico, tmproved 
* both m point of cultivation and strength, and 
also Tobago and St. Lucie ; and that we have 
“ceded Elba and Minorca. ‘The Cape, we 
“trust, isnot vet transferred ; but our posses- 
# sion ef it depends on a race of ships. Malta 
“we still hold, because fortunately the ma- 
* chinery of the arrangement for our dereliction 
* of it is so curiously complicated, that even 
“its inventors cannot work it. France has 
«imported maritime stores with great ac- 
“tivity, an to an immense amount. We 
* have transferred to France near thirty thou- 
« sand seamen, and we have reduced our own 
* establishment in a greater proportion. All 
“these things are very true; but we have a 
* surplus of near four millions of money.” 
What an account was this for a government to 
render at.such a crisis! Former Parliaments, 
would have demanded, and he hoped the pre- 
sent- Parliament would ask, “ Where is our 
“army for the protection of the few posses- 
“sions you have left us? Ts Ircland in a state 
“of safety? © Where is our Channel fleet, the 
* bulwark of our coasts? Your savings have 
*‘ been made cut of the very vital security of 
“the country.’ No man, he said, could 
exult more in the flourishing state of the re- 
Yenue-and resources of the nation than he did. 
But he could not ‘help reminding Gentiemen, 
that our wealth may be our glory or our shame. 
if “wealth was in-its due place, and was made 
subservient to the honour, dignity, independ- 
ence, and security of the country, he trusted 
that,- “under the blessing of Providence, it 
beconte the foundation of a towering 
aid durable greatness; but if- we betrayed 
, Thore feat for the Joss of it than zeal in defend- 
ing “it, if we did not direct it to its proper 
Sbjetts; it would be no longer the magazine of 
Gi strength, “or the storchause of our power, 
bait ‘to the rapacity of our 
In réspeet to thentcessity or 
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of war at the present moment, he should hot 
presume to deliver an opinion, It was q point F van 
on which those were responsible who bad the befc 
necessary information. But he was prepared nior 
to say, that we ought to arm without dey fe Oe 
and that we ought to retain, even at the hazud imme 
of war, those points of cession whith remained file him 

in our hands, as some balance (though be con. fe” 
fessed a very inadequate one) to the accession fame 
of power which France had acquired since the trutl 
signature of the treaty of peace. An Hon, woe 
Gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) had asked, 
“ Why should you risk hostilities? Wha pret 
* would be the chances of war?” He shoul ras 
reply by asking, What had been the chances 0 FS 
of peace? We beheld France possessed of by al 
large territories in the western hemisphe«, 
something in Asia, much in Africa, almost the sae: 
whole of Europe, and a long line of coast op: aye 
posite our shores, augmenting instead of 
ducing her establishments both by sea and angie ¥ 
shewing no disposition to forego her system ol ath 
aggrandizement, but, onthe contrary, ch 
ing it with unabating zeal and increased m- Dod 
pidity ; prohibiting our trade, and manifesting ee 
a rooted desire for the destruction of tha Phe a 
country which presented the only remaining My, |. 
obstacle to her universal dominion. If in this fe 
predicament we submitted, she would continue sent 
her encroachments, and the peint of our rt hear 
sistance must at last arrive, when we should ww 
have diminished means of contending with he atl 
It was evident we must, under the present toe 
aspect of affairs, arm to the amount oi aval 
establishment ; and under such circumstancts Ba... 
what would become of the economy of peatts serve 
which was the ben¢fit most expected and most Ha Euro 
desired from it? He begged nevertheless 
be understood as far from advising that th Mr 
country should be rashly plunged into We" Hon | 
Pe~haps that event might be still averted 
firm, dignified, and vigorous 
but whether such a representation might nav Situat; 
its due weight and effect, when urged by ithe pe 
those who had hitherto spoken only in the a 
of acquiescence and submission, Was, Mr. 
matter of very grave and serous ase Minis 
He should trouble the House no besthet Bid y 
to observe, that if unfortynately we shouie ome 
compelled to a renewal of hostilities, it Bent], 
not be a contest for our honour, thous a Rced, 
would be a legitimate cause for wats Makin 
the rights and the independence of mes” ondu 
tions, though that also would bea te"; Vind! 
cause of war; but it would be a silt gate eouch 
the very existence of the empire; moe nag 
on the justice of our cause, and on “he trust: oned 
valuable of all our resources (which, Saal ate a 
ed, we should ever most carefully 
foster), the generous spirit and magna”, 
fortitude of the people, he hoped 
look with confidence to a favourable 
F. Burvett agreed in many Po 
ee opinions he had © linist 
urged by those in whose were 
concurred ; and also in many}. 
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yuld hot 
boy before had the good fortune to concur in opi- 
srepared nion. As to the speech of the Non, Gentleman 
t delay, i (Mr. Ehot) who had just sat down, if it did 
e hard ame hot provoke and incite to war, it appeared to 
emained fal him the most strange and disinterested exer- 
be con fm 102 Which he had ever witnessed. Indeed 
ccession A that Hon. Gentleman has depicted, with great 
ince the truth, the melancholy state of the country, 
ia Hos, arising out of the gigantic aggrandizement and 
asked. accumulating resources of France. Without 
What pretending to any great degree of political 
should Povetration and sagacity, it was doubtless easy 
add to foresee that that aggrandizement, seconded 
essed of by all its concomitant circumstances, must be 
sisphe-e, a source of alarm and of danger to Great Bri- 
aoa tha tain. So formidable a situation could not be 
ast ops contemplated by an Englishman without regret 
d of re or dismay, and no man could be more deeply 


nd land 


stem Gentleman (Mr, Eliot) says that he 


B Voted for peace as an experiment. Surely the 


anges and chances that may arise trom war 
nifesting or peace are not of a nature to be trifled with, 
of that and the hazarding of such experiménts cannot 


be said to argue any great wisdom or prudence. 


He was led much 

fin this Aes as ch more to adopt the sentiments 
vee of another Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce); 
maby sentiments, however, which he could not but 
“should hear with surprise from a person who had 
vith her ai and uniform supporter of the 
present ‘dr, but which certainly, as far as his judg- 


ment went, laid down the true policy which 


of a War 1 
tus country ought to pursue ; for nothing now 
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f peace) hs so absurd as any attempt to renew or pre- 
nd most fe What was called a balance of power in 
12 Europe. 

that the Mr. D 

to ot Pp ILLON defended the Irish representa- 
ted bv fe." ‘rom swelling the Ministerial phalanx, 
trance Tae said, notwithstanding, that the reason they 
bave them was, because of the melancholy 
“wth Oy “ation of the country since the conclusion of 
the tone peace, 


ndecd, 
Mr. JouNsTONE approved of the conduct of 


her thal = in endeavouring to maintain peace, 
Vas sorry to see them deserted by their 
+ would Gentie friends, while they were attacked by 
ugh it tir ro of such formidable abilities. In- 
nor ls Biskin, Was too evident that endeavours were 
ther te wa ae pe remove them from office. The 
itimialé Vindh of a Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
cele {0 “dnam), and that of his friend, gave him 


relying "uch surprise. For after the Netherlands, and 


mos measure Holland, have been aban- 
he tus fl. to the French, was it prudent to insti- 
for interests in which we were so 
y concerned, and when our interference 
nigh be attended with any prospect of 
esult Equally must he disapprove of all 

[, “pts to renew continental alliances with 
ot fined at least till other powers were in- 
ad to co-operate with us. He trusted 
€rs would remain calm and moderate, 


not 
Vou. Shae the country to the chances of 
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vanced by Gentlemen with whom he never, war, unless our naval power was attacked, or 


| our colonial possessions were invaded. 

Lorp Tempir.— We are told the countty 
is not prepared for hostilities, that it is there- 
fore wrong to indulge language which is ime 
potent, unless there be a force to support it. 
it is said we wish tor war, at any rate, in pres 
ference to peace on any terms. I rise to cone 
tradict that assertion. War is no part of our 
system. We feel in common with others every 
danger connected with war; we know the 
difficulty and almost impossibility of engaging 
ina war at thistime. ‘Phe object of our ar- 
guments is to open the minds of the people to 
their danger; to shew them into avhat Lands 
the country bas fallen; to shew them how de- 
graded, sunk, and debased; to shew that while 
the country cottinues in such hands, there is no 
hope of success in war, nor of honour and security 
\in peace. They attract danger and disgrace as 
conductors attract lightning ; as blunt condtctors, 
attract most strongly, and spread the 
chief most widely around. The country 
proved of the peace, on a promise that we 
should again commence war when France was 
guilty ot any aggression sufficient to provoke 
hostilities; but the promise has not been kept, 
though a multitude of aggressions, of the 
greatest magnitude, have taken place. We 
were told last night that Ministers act on the 
same system on which they have acted all 
along; if so, what right have they to call the 
country to arm? what reason is there for arme 
ing now, that did not before exist against dis 
arming? Ifthey did not interfere for the rescue 
of Piedmont, the preservation of the independ. 
ence of Germany, including the dominions of 
their own sovereign, for what will they inter- 
fere now?., Much, however, remains yet to 
be done, and in other bands much may be done, 
not by engaging in a hazardous war, but by 
real firmness; not by that happy mixture, as 
it is called, of conciliation and firmness, the 
most nauseous mixture that was ever forced 
down the throat of the country, but by real 
conciliation and firmness.” 


Gen. MAITLanpD said, as evidence of the exe 
pedition with which the means for an aug- 
mentation might at any time be supplied, he 
need only remind the House of a case that 
happened in the West Indies. ‘The late Earl 
Howe had only six ships in a condition to meet 
the French ficect of much superior force. In 
this situation, he sent to British vessels at New 
York, the men of which immediately volun« 
teered their service, and furnished him with 
more than he wanted to man his flect. He 
was sure then that should an increase of our 
naval force be necessary, we should be able to 
procure sailors even faster than we should want 
them. Much had been said of the insufficiency 
of confidence, credit, and capital, on which we 


how little they would avail us whenever Buo 


relied. for the eur of our commerce, and 
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naparté should think fit to throw his sword 
into the scale. Now he thought this very ap- 
prehension was the best security for our com- 
merce. Commerce never Hourished under ty- 
rannical government. It could only find its 
way into some free government, without am- 
bition or passion for conquest; for such only 
could possess that confidence, without which 
trade cannot flourish. A Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that, weighing all the circum- 
stances of our situation, the tendency of his | 
mind was for war. If war could remedy the 
evils of which he complained, this advice might 
be well founded; but it could not. War 
would not change the situation of France in 
Europe. We might indeed take her colonies, 
sweep the ocean of her ships, and, by ruining 
her trade, destroy her finances; but what 
would be the result of all this? Why, she 
would do as she had done before. She would 
make some neighbouring state her bank, and 
draw upon it for the reimbursement of her 
losses. 


J 


The Secretary at War.—* Sir, I am sur- 
prised that any Gentleman should say that we 
have no army, and that we have laid aside our 
navy. So tar is this assertion from being 
founded in fact, we have a greater efficient 
force than we ever possessed in peace, or even 
in several years of the late war. The diminu- 
tion made in it is only of the corps that were 
enlisted fora specific time, of the militia, and 
of a number of the fencible corps that were 
raised upon the same terms with respect to the 
duration of their service. ‘Thus our physical 
force is not only greater than at the periods IJ 
have mentioned; but it is in a state of orga- 
nization and discipline for the purpose of car- 
rying it to such a state of augmentation, as 
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their speeches beyond that I did not know, 
From the speech of a Right Hon. Member (Mr, 
Windham) yesterday, I thought then that their 
object was to renew the war; but to-day] 
find, from the speech of a Noble Lord, that 
their object is the dismissal of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. It is manly in the Noble Lord to 
avow it, thinking, as he does, that himself and 
his friends could fill their places much better, 
This, then, being the Noble Lord’s opinion, 
why not bring the question before the House, 
and put it fairly at issue, instead of. drawing a 
gloomy picture of our affairs, and exaggerating 
the dangers of the country, with a view to 
inake it discontented with the present Admi- 
nistration? ‘That Administration the Noble 
Lord was also pleased to describe as a mawa&ish 
milk and water composition. Whatever may 0: 


we gave peace to the country, and that it suttered 
no calamity in our hands.” 


Mr. Fox.—* I feel the most sincere pleasure 
that the Noble Lord has so frankly confessed 
the views and objects of the Gentlemen with 
whom he acts. The Noble Lord’s sincerity 
on this occasion has enabled the House to 
come to some practical conclusion upon the 
arguments of those connected with him. He 
declares that his wish is not for war, that the 
sole end of his solicitude is, that the present 
Ministers should be dismissed, and that his 
friends should be appointed in their place 
Then his anxiety is for a change of Ministers 
For the last two days, during the course ‘ 
this debate, I have heard nothing but languages 
in my conception, calculated to provoke 85 
it appeared to me to have no othe! sare 
purpose, but I find I was deceived ; for 
Noble Lord states that no such thing was" 


would make it not a very pleasant thing for 
any foreign force to meddle with it. A Gentle- 
man (Mr. Eliot) has asked, Where is our Chan- 
nel fleet? We have not, to be sure, thirty or 


forty. sail of the line lying at Spithead, but | 


we have a ficet greater than ever it was ina 
peace, or even during part of the late war, not 
stationed in one port,] allow, but scattered over 
the world ; in the West Indies, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and severalother places, innone of which 
it is not sufficient to meet any force that France 
could muster against it in those respective 
quarters. With the aid of the wise and-able 
administration of the. Noble Lord at the head 
of the Admiralty, and the regulations which he 
has introduced, a system is formed which 
would enable us, at any time, to put a force to 
sea fully adequate for our defence ; and there- 
fore there is no cause for dismay, so far as 
respects. our navy. That the situation of 
‘France is formidable; that she has attained a 
power and inflmence greater than may be com- 
- patible with our interests; and that, as such, 
she should be viewed with considerable anxiety 
by this country, are. points which no man 


tordisguise but the tendency of 


view; the only thing he and his party ces 
was a change in his Majesty's 
However indifferent I may have felt of “eye 
these changes, I confess I should not “ann 
happy if the Noble Lofd’s friends aga ue 
ed, in some way, to Administration, ©" 
then we should probably get rid of mj he a 
like language, and the country wou language 
lieved from that agitation which 
tends to produce. It is rather uncan into 
ever, in the Noble Lord’s friends 10 ¢ ect 
their aid every popular topic, lly when 
likely to inflame the popular ms ey theif 
they have nothing in contemplation cat 
own advancement. If they feel that ts im 
Ministers have misconducted the 
let a fair appeal be made to the ry patio 
tothe judgment of this House. 
will go impartially to the discussio"; 


opposition to Ministers. 4 
of such acts as rendered them. 


| direct the government of the county: 


ous dejiciencies, it would at least be said of us, that J 
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} cemanded. Though I am not disposed to join 


; Cannot be ill received, though Ministers may 


Ae ny surprise at the dreary picture which 
he Noble Lord and his friends have drewn of 


\of the French people and their government. 


| Country to use such language, nor is the com- 
} Partson consistent with justice. Nothing but 
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immediately move an address to his Majesty | alliances dissolved? This inquirer might sup- 


for their removal; and if their conduct was not 
such as to demand such a serious proceeding, ] 
would propose a motion suited to the occasion. 
This would be the fair manner of attacking 
Ministers, and certainly it would be more con- 
genial to the character of the respectable per- 
sons whom the Noble Lord calls his friends, 
and better calculated to answer his ends, than 
the practice of blending with an address to his 
Majesty, such impeachments as the Noble 
Lord had dealt in. If it is swpposed criminal 
in Ministers to have reduced the naval or mili- 
tary force of the empire, let a motion on that 
heid be submitted to the House; or if the 
address under consideration be not considered 
suficiently strong, or the speech to which it 
replies not sufficiently explicit, let an amend- 
ment be submitted, and a further explanation 


the Noble Lord’s friends in their censures of 
the present Ministers, yet if these Ministers 
Were, as report stated, introduced into office, 
ii order to stand in the way of a great act of 
justice to the majority of the Irish people, and 
to a large proportion of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, most undoubtedly they would deserve 
censure; but if such isthe ground of the Noble 
Lord’s abuse, why not avow it? The mode 
by which Ministers got into power was cer- 
tainly mysterious. If it be such as I have al- 
ready alluded to, the Noble Lord’s proposition 


on the peace they have concluded as-a set- 
Ot against this charge. I cannot help express- 


. 
at state of this country, compared with that | 
wit and my regret for the terms in | 
which they are in the habit of speaking 


(Is not becoming the dignity or policy of this 
the spirit of exaggeration or consummate 


blindness could imagine it. Even if it were | 
act, it does not become those who excited | 


p Austria, Pru@ia, and the other powers of the | 


Futinent, to interfere in the internal legisla- 
oa of France, and to compel her to submit to | 
amily she abhorred, to dWwell upon a situa- | 
lon of affairs which their own infatuation has | 
Prodaced. The Noble Lord would describe | 
ir power of Great Britain so much at the | 
, ‘rey of France as to excite universal dismay; | 
nd a Right Hon. Friend of his has in very 
blowing terms enumerated the questions which 
Man, Tising from the dead, would be apt to | 
a9 respecting the changes which have lately 
wide place in the state of European powers, 
be the answers he must receive. I ask, 
tes. d it not be among his first questions, who 
‘ida Ministers of this country all this 
aaa by whom was this extraordinary revolu- 
‘on effected? and how came our commerce 


be ‘thus endangered, and our continental | 


pose that this unexpected agerandiaement of 
France arose from the inertness of the British 
Government; but what was the fact? that the 
cabinet of England contrived to provoke the 
most formidable confederacy against France 
that the continent had ever witnessed; that it 
was not from the want of vigorous resources, 


| but from a_misapplication of that vigous thet 


French power was extended; and that while 
the avowed cause of the war was social order 
and religion, Valenciennes was taken possession 
of'in the name of the Emperor, and Dunkirk 
was attacked, in order to be retained for the 
use of England; but the failure of this power- 
ful coalition was easily to be accounted for: 
the spirit of liberty then prevailing in France— 
how far successful in its pursuit, is not now 
the question for discussion—and the pride of 
the French people, insulted by the manifesto 
of the Duke of Brunswick, produced such a 
degree of resolution and enterprise as was not 
to be subdued. That impulse, once roused, 
went on to the termination of the war. A 
similar spirit enabled the Dutch to attain that 
situation of eminence which formed an in- 
teresting subject of contemplation to the 
friends of liberty and the admirers of human 
industry. Inthe unparalicled progress of that 
people, no British statesman ever saw any 
ground for alarm. On the contrary, durmg 
the reigns of Charles I. and II. of William and 
Anne, every politician of this county felt proud 
of the noble eifects which the spint of liberty 
produced in Holland. The resistence of the 
Dutch to the arbitrary measures of Philip 11. 
and their proud contempt of the insulting lan- 
guage of Louis XIV. gave pleasure to all good 
men; and no one deserving the character of a 
great man ever expressed any apprehension 
that the enthusiasm of a nation struggling to 
be free would be productive of mischief to 
others, because it was rightly judged that they 
would soon recover their proper temper—that 
they would in time find their natural level. 
The growing greatness of Holland was not 
therefore an object of terror, bat of admira- 
tion, to our ancestors; and I know not why 
the greatness of France, arising from the same 
source, should now be quoted to damp the 
spirits and to excite the envy of this country. 
That nation too will ere long find her natural 
levels he? ambition will soon waste itself, or 
her strength will decay. At all events, what 
can Great Britain now achieve to restrain that 
ambition? Though I do not look at that am- 
bition with the dread which seems to hannt 
the fancy of other men, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that Jam an énemy to the agrran- 
dizement of France; but I will appeal to com- 
mon sense, whether, even though an evil be 
obvious and severe, we should attempt to rc- 
move it by an effort which must /aggravate its 
severity? Such, I think; would bethe result 
of the interference which ‘some Gentlemen 
would recommend to — the proceedings 
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of the French government. I should prefer 
the ‘advice of Machiavel, as repeated by the 
Learned Gentleman behind me, to wait the 
operation of time, and there is every reason to 


calculate that the danger now so apprehended | 


will disappear. From the manner in which 
the Noble Lord and his friends generally speak 
of the French government, one would suppose 
that in their opinion France had, since the 


peace, been guilty of much aggression against | 


this country. But how did the case stand? 
Was the arrangement of the German indemni- 
ties to be considered as an aggresgyon, an ar- 


rangement which was partly settled by the, 


treaty of Luneville?) Was it not known at the 
time the peace of Amiens was ratified, that 


those indemnitics were to be provided for by’ 


secularizaticns? This arrangement, then, is 
No aggression against Great Britain. Hf so, 
why not as.well complain of Russia, who in- 
teriered as actively in settling these indemnities 
as France? ‘The House is told that the Elector 
of Hanover is a loser by this plan; I believe 
otherwise ; but even if he were. it has been the 
policy of all former reigns, since the accession 
of the House of Hanover, to keep the concerns 
of that electorate quite distinct from the affairs 
of this country; and why not? for we had no 
more todo with it, than with Hesse Cassel, or 
any other German principality. But perhaps 
it is, on this occasion, made a professed object 
of solicitude, with a view of facilitating an 
approach to power—with a view of courting 


his Majesty’s confidence. With respect to the | 


tate of Switzerland, I feel as warmly interested 


as any man. J have had an opportunity of | happened previous to the peace, as offences t0 


knowing the people of that country. I admir- 
ed their institutions; I loved their simplicity ; 
among them prevailed that regular and lawful 
equality which all the friends of true liberty 
esteem; many such men therefore sought an 
asylum, and always met a welcome reception 
among them. For such a nation, who, that 
feels as aman, would not be solicitous? But 
still I would ask, can the conduct of France 
towards that nation be pronounced an aggres- 
sion against this country? It was admitted 
that it formed no just ground for war. There- 
fore it was no aggression. Was not Switzer- 


imsclts 
land known, at the conclusion of the peace of | “ for; therefore let him take care of hims¢ 


Amiens, to be at the disposal of France? Nay, 
was not that very circumstance particularly 
dwelt upon by those who opposed the treaty ? 
Why then call on us now, after peace, to do 
away what we krew to exist when we ratified 
that peace? Is it to be maintained that we 


never are to observe neutrality in the concerns. 


ofthe.continent? that we are always to meddle, 
however little our prospect of benefiting our- 
sctves or others? How far is this terrible 
doctrine ‘to be pushed? It known that 
Switzerland has been in a state of commotion 
fur some years; that she has been agitated by 


contending parties; but the French govern- | sentiments of his connexions, state 


ment. has-interfered to settle their disputes, 
and perhaps te establish no internal. party at 
5 
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all. I sincerely wish the result may be condv- 
| cive to the rights and happiness of Switzerland: 
but whatever may be the event, why should 
| we interpose? are we to hold ourselves forth 
as the guarantees of the independence of all 


oops 
the states of Europe? Are we to imitate the g to 

decree of the French Convention of the Toth c ex 

of Nov. 1792, and proclaim ourselves to Fu. Kpen 

rope as ready to defend the liberty of every VS, | 

nation ?- It was easy to foresee at the time iS at 

peace was concluded that the external relations 
of Switzerland must be subject to the control Bioul 
of France, and it was so argued. Yet it was | hos 

now contended that France had gained more Rig 

territory since the peace than she had obtained One) 

during the war. But when did she gain it! pcle’y 

Where vas the acquisition equal to the Nether- He's; 

lands, Savoy, the Cisalpine and Ligurian re- ye 

‘publics, and the borders of the Rhine? Per- 
haps the Right Hon. Gentleman who made ia \« 

that assertion thinks the conquest of Switzer om 

jand of equal importance ; but I am of opinion _ i 

that the French government will do wiser not B® | 

to make a conquest of that country ; to leave Riche 

it to itself, and to acquire there the influence Bent 

of friendship, will, in my mind, be much bet- bation 

ter policy. Does the Right Hon. Gentlemaa qjjpert « 

call Savoy an addition of territory, because, vight 

from being the 27th department, it has bees 1 im 

lately styled the department of the Po? [tis ree, 

not now surely meant to talk of the losses of Hijprule 

the King of Sardinia. We made no stipuia are 

tions for that monarch in our treaty with UNG 

| France; ahd Gentlemen rather acted unfairly, ee 
| in charging Ministers with those things whic! ex 
be classed with those committed since that 5 

period. The same charges ought not to be ny 

repeated in both ways. If Ministers 

guilty of a crime, in suffering the 

rdinia to be deprived of his Italian | 


nions, they had many accomplices, It 's 
known that France was ready to owe 
King of Sardinia, if Austria agreed.—Bu - 
Austria dissented; she protested against ° 


admission into the negotiation: “ Leave SS ay 
“out,” said Austria; “ if J accede 
“ restoration, you may demand some P# 


“ Venice; you may reduce thet tory I look 
“he is an independent prince!” ager ths 
may be thought of these 
were articles of accusation properly Se 
to the discussion of the peace, and are! ro 
urged, and should not now be 

ward again. Upon the whole, ! 
Right Hon. Gentleman on the iy with OE 
Windham) has not argued his ore 
object avowed by his Noble Frie oat ‘ott 
ing. ‘The only conclusion to be oa 

his observations last night was, that Bc 


for war. But now his: Noble_ 
offered himself as the organ of the eo at 

ratio or 
conceived war to be impdssible for 37 pot wh 


man to meditate at presents: 
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i prudence and honesty, why make use of 
irritating, inlammatery language? One 
Bentleman regrets that we have not a Channel 
eet in commission, that we should reduce our 
Broops; he certainly teo speaks out. Accord- 
mic to his judgment, we should not diminish 
he expense Of war, but always proportion our 
xpenditure to that of France, in order, as he 
Bays, that we may be prepared for war. If 
his advice were to be followed, what would 
coome Of our finances? and in what state 
Biould we be, if actually impelled to engage 
ihostilities, perhaps in want of money? Bat 

Right Hon. Gentleman scems to consider 
Poney as unnecessary to the purposes of his 
cuevements 3 he relies on the ferce of bayo- 
e's; in his confidence in that spirit of chival- 
y which oviginated this war, he (Mr. Wind- 
jam) despises wealth, and perhaps exclaimed, 


fe vic language of the poet: 


#2 shields, and swords, and arms, my soul dec- 
Kents 5 

are the gems for us, adventurous knights.” 
Riches may not be fit or desirable for those ad- 
mcoturous knights; but for the defence of a 
ition 1 conceive them very necessary to sup- 
port our fleets and armies; and sometimes we 
ight, as we had heretofore, find money use- 
im purchasing the assistance of foreign 
Tee, a practice not to be condemned, when 
Pudently managed. ‘To its indiscriminate 
tisure, there is a short answer—that we have 
und its good effects. It is surprising how 
ar extremes are to each other; the Jacobins, 
‘hen the French revolution commenced, threw 
cit books in the fire; they contemned ex- 
prince, all reasoning was exploded ; but 
‘at reasoning they soon again found it wise to 
ousult. To the deficient experience of history 
p? the theory of man, I would therefore advise 
Bose Gentlemen Anti-jacobins to resort, who, 
igatened by the aspect of France, seem to 
we lost the use of their reason. A Gentle- 
“in says, “ Don’t surrender Malia, though 
you have covenanted by treaty to do so.” 
) Coubtedly it is right to retain that island, 
nti] the conditions of peace concerning it are 
Mplied with, ‘but no longer. We must ful- 
Our treaty, if nothing objectionable has oc- 
ured on the part of France, towards us, since 
vatification of it, The principle of peace 


i 


“eed ws to do so, and the national honour 


ls for it. I deny that the greatness of France 
Ban be any apology for doing so, or that its in- 


powercan be made a just ground of war. 
Fret power was known and acknowledged at 


be Conclusion. of peace; therefore it cannot 
be advanced as a pretence for quarreling. 
P Can see nothing in the continuance of peace 
dangerous or dishonourable, nor do | 
Suceive it les secure than other treaties with 
same -nation haye been. There are but 
®pecies of war in which I should be will- 


tor 


Ch the occasion was pressing and my. 
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| hension, as the contipental strength of France e 
‘is now to us. Much has been said of certain a 
publications in.a French newspaper, for which Nee 
the French government ought, according to His 
some Gentlemen, to be made responsible: thi i, 
is a kind of poetical justice. Inthe course of oe 
ithe last century, we had in England an im- af 
| primatur appointed by Government, who 4. 

' vised and controlled all the publicationsof our Fi 


4 "8 to engage» for the one I am not so sanguine | newopapers, and y¢t no blame was 
the other, yet I would not shrink from , ed to our Goveriment by fercign 
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means were equal to the accomplishment of — 
my object. The war in which I should most 

readily engage, would be that for the mainte- 

nance of onr national honour; the other to 

which I have alluded, would be for the sup- 

part of a just balance of power on the conti- 

nent; and, however the latter principle may he 
be reprobated, I am clearly of opinion, from 
areview of our history from the Revolution 
to the peace of. 1763, every war undertaken 
upon that principle was justifiable. ‘The case, 
however, is now quite altered. After the ex- 
perience of the last war, no man can say Py 
that we should place much reliance, or that ti, 
we ought to risk much for any continental a) 
connexion. I should be sorry if Ministers now aM 
looked for such a connexion with a view to the | 
renewal of hostilities. ‘The ministers of the iy 
French monarchy were charged throughout a 
Europe, with concluding the treatics of Aix 
la Chapelle, Paris, and Versailles, with the 
determined and perfidious resolution of renewr 
ing hostilities the moment any prospect of 
success offered. 1 sincerely hope the present 
Ministers of this country will preserve them- 
selves from the suspicion of a a similar design. 
I trust they are incapable of it. I must yet 
observe, that if any man looks too much to 
aggression as probable, his fear goes a great 
way to keep up a hostile mind toward the 
power from which the aggression may be ap- 
prehended, and too strongly disposes him to 
hostility. I trust Ministers are not so absurd 
as to-look to Austria for assistance in any hos- 
tile enterprise; that power cannot afford it; 
besides, if France suspects it, the suspicion 
must urge ber still more to cripple the Austriaa 
government. It is imprudent, therefore, to 
let out their expectations; even loosely to hint 
at it, is unkind towards Austria. I really think 
that Ministers, in their apprehensions, or im 
vielding to the apprehensions of others, have 
divulged too much the means they hope te 
employ on a remote contingency. 1am sadly 
afraid they indulge arivalry bordering on hatred, 
and fancy al) should join in their alarms, with- 
out considering that the fears of many of the 
states of Europe are as much directed against 
our ascendancy by sea, as against the extraor- 
dinary power of France on the continent; and 
I have no doubt, were there an assembly in 
France of the same nature as this House, the 
formidable power of our navy would be as 
much the subject of jealous remark and appre- 


ever attach- 
courts, for 
any of those publications. 
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bility was ever thought of. It has been com- 
plained of, that a paragraph appeared in a 
paper (the Argus) published at Paris, which 
states that the Irish owe no allegiance to the 
British Governinent ; one ntimber of that pa- 
per, in which this paragraph was inserted, was 
shewn to me ; it contained much abuse of my- 
self and my friends. Now asI don’t feel any 
pleasure in seeing my friends abused, and none 
at all in being abused myself, I never sought 
to see another number of that paper—(a laugh ) 
—but to point out how industriously some 
newspapers of the two countries try to be even 
with each other in abuse, a London newspaper 
was shewn ta me in Paris, in which it was 
stated, “ That Great Britain should fight the 
“* French government with fleets and armies; 
** and that Frenchmen should fight it, not merely 
“with pens, ink, and paper.’ Now would 
ask, is not this a direct instigation to assassinate 
those who manage the government of France? 
—(A cry of No! no! no! Order! particularly 
Jrom the Treasury Bench.) 1 am convinced 
_that a jury would so pronounce it—an invita- 
tion to insurrection it obviously is. Such an 
invitation might, on some occasions, be excu- 
sable; but speaking as the representative of a 
people in amity with the French government, 
J cannot approve of it. Among the most sin- 
gular complaints against France, is, that Nap- 
per Tandy, and other Irish exiles, have found 
an asylum there. What! was it intended by 
those who bargained with the unfortunate 
men, that they should not find a landing-place 
in any part of the habitable globe? That bar- 
gain specified that they should go to some 
country at peace with our Government. They 
have done so, and why then should those 
murmur who made the bargain, which, by the 
by, according to its conditions, ought to have 
been fulfilled much sooner than it was? I 
again say that I am as anxious as any man in 
this House to preserve the spirit of the coun- 
try; and the best way to preserve that spirit is 
not to engage in war without necessity, and to 
avoid those unmanly libels which, both in and 
out of Parliament, are too frequently levelled 
at the French government. ‘Those libels, I 
‘know, are much talked of and reprobated in 
France; though I also know there are many 
philosophical minds, both in that ceuntry and 
this, who look at this war of words with the 
utmost contempt, but yet I should prefer it to 
‘any other species of warfare. Let the Moniteur 


and the Morning Post, the Times and the | 


Argus, go on in their hostile language ; it is 
easier to be endured than a war of bayonets. 
Let us, however, consider, at the very moment 
we have sent an ambassador to the French go- 
vernment, eminently qualified to maintain that 
honourable character—when the representative 
of our Sovereign may be now, perhaps, making 
his bow, or performing the accustomed cere- 
monies in the presence of the First Consul of 
“France, is it decent, is it dignified, that the 
Mein>ers of this House should be applying | 
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opprobrious epithets to the Chief of the Fren: 


government? Certainly not. It can BR 
no purpose, unless it is wished to keep up ae 
spirit of perpetual hostility. This shall 
deptecate. I think the present 4 most m yn 
mentous crisis indeed for this country, bu 
see no danger from the government or peop 
of France. Those who do, must admit thy scope 
they cannot avert that danger, or soften tm oe 
animosity they suppose to exist, by abuse an i 
irritating language. I heartily disapprove o i 
such language, and still more of the expensiy ae 
establishment which is desired, perhaps 
manifest still more strongly the inveterate prem 
‘ r ho 
judice which dictates that language. Imm sis 
diately after the conclusion of peace, the Mini “ 
ster held out a hope that the establishment bh bohit 
then proposed would be still farther reduced gi 
but it seems a different course is to be pug 
sued. This I shal! most certainly 
that if I supposed such an extended estab ae 
ment necessary, should decline to support 
lest France should take umbrage, for sb at 
would have no right to do so; but because gh 
consider a large standing army, independent: a3 
considerations of expense, to be the mos x . 
dangerous instrument of influence in the had... 
of the Crown. The Noble Lord exprescq 
much dread, that the French, by their indul has 
try, will injure our commerce; perhaps fs dP 
would think the cutting of a canal from Pan st 
to Dieppe, a cause of alarm—perhaps 4 RE. 
ground for war. ‘The attempt is really a pasid 
alarming proof of French enterprise, and 7 to 
execution of it would be a still more me Fg 
proof of French industry. If the First on ti 
should order Genoa to rival London, 
Amsterdam to rival Liverpool, as comme" 
orders are always obeyed, the circumstand Mr. 
would be very alarming ; but would - per oush 
dy the evil, or would not greater evils ’ Rs 
out of it? For my part, I can snag y pow 
beauties of French manufacture 
ing any alarm, or hostile disposition 
however beautiful they may be, I 
superior value of our own; hr 
teries of Staffordshire can withstand the 
ties of French china. To go to Sap er ved 
ciples of rivalship, would be an act o! rad . forn 
and folly; to be sure by war we me ol ends 
of our money, but that is not wort taal ¥ of 
sideration of the Noble Lord’s friends. 
the connexions of the Noble d, 
found the fears of age and the act wi I tho: 
youth, both urging to a line of ee as mud ere 
I hope, this House will resist 
determination as we should any our cre t 
sion. If any aggression on our 4 from a h the 
independence should be attemptc 4 uld 
ini 1} on this House tho, 
quarter, let Ministers ca nd the col t 
I am confident they will find uich 
responsive to to attack, 
us shew ourselves unwilling to war, 
strong to resist ; and if we do rincipl 
be a war of defence. Upon tis fail et 
hope Ministers will act, and they canPe 5 
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opular; for am happy to find, on my return 


th ne ; 
e Freng b England, that there is but one sentiment 


Nn answal > 
kine mong the. people, as to the necessity of per- 
PUP vcring in the maintenance of peace. An 


if shall ey 
most m 
but 
. OF peopl 
admit tha 
soften th 
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Jon. General (Gascoigne) competent to speak 
nthe subject of commerce, has stated, that 
ur manufactures are flourishing, but that our 
pmmerce has diminished. I believe that de- 
ription of commerce has diminished, which 
rises out of a state of war. It was naturally 
o be expected. Such a diminution has taken 
lace at the conclusion of every war. It was 


1749, 1763, and 1783. It is, therefore, 
terate common effect of peace ; and if that 
, InmeMmenise Were to be attended to, it would be an 


rgument for perpetual war. The French are 
Ruch condemned in this country for the strict 
prohibitions they have established against the 
m°portation of our manufactures. They had 
ight to do as they pleased in that respect. 
@xciy noman would seriously contend that 
uch a prohibition furnished a just ground for 


the Mini 
ishment h 
r reduced 
to be pur 
post— 
estabhy 
support it 
» for sh 
t because 
pendent ¢ 

the mos 
| the hand 


bec to complain of that kind of prohibition; 
‘no nation took more pains to exclude any 


rance, in this instance, is founded on an erro- 


xpresse 
policy, which must, if long pursued, 
rerhaps he op themselves more than us. In Holland 
from Prine Prussia, on former occasions, our manu- 
aps a julmmmecures Were prohibited with the utmost strict- 

really a ‘sy yet no national alarm was excited. We 


osidered then, what it. was equally incum- 

‘ut On us to consider now, that such a species 

f prohibition was mere matter of internal re- 

not understood to imply any hostile 
Ose. 
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Mr. Wispuam rose, and ina speech inge- 
jously refined in argument, yet impressively 
P.arand pointed in its illustrations, offered 
powerful answer to all that had been advan- 
fn opposition to his known sentiments from 


because. 

know tle T Side of the House. We cannot pretend 
w the pot | ¢port his speech in detail, but must, though 
the beau it reluctance, content ourselves with touch- 
ron pi ¢ lightly on its leading positions. He ob- 
¢ in answer to a sarcastic remark from 


ormer speaker, representing him and his 
‘nds to give many proofs of their fears, and 
W of their judgment; that those very fears 
ight be the genuine progeny of judgment, 


ht geen 
the 
s. Amon 


nay 
therefore, the best proofs of its existence 
ict which " Ose who gave the alarm; that, if the fears 
qs muCge'S Conceiyed only on the approach, or in 
le agg . “ery midst of real danger, not to feel them 
nour aig S the only proof of want of judgment ; that 


from aa a the score of fear, therefore, no accusation 
ud be brought against him and his friends, 


oust, Ftho 
the cout ,0ut due discussion of the whole matter 
stood at issue. He regretted his inabi- 
ack, Tecollect the different reasonings which 
vaty advanced in speeches. which a sense 
jncipt compelled him to oppose, His habits 
«rate had not beca such as to give -him a 
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ute We, of all other nations, are least enti- | 


reign manufactures that should interfere with | 
cr own than we did; but the conduct of | 


[708 
‘command of that ready, flexible, and discri- 


tleman (Mr. Fox) was eminently remarkable. 
But he thought it incumbent on him, on this 
occasion, to attempt some reply to those things 
which were the most revolting to his judg- 


pressed themselves upon his remembrance. 
How was it possible for that Hon. Gentleman 
to deny to the penetration of his own mind, 
that the seeds of inordinate political aggran- 
dizement were sown in the minds of the French 
nation, coeval with those of democratital re- 
volution? Every succession of the revolutions 
ary rulers had openly professed the very prin- 
ciples which so conspicuously possessed the 


sion of dominion was made, at one time, the 
very pride of the revolution; at another, its 
necessary defence. But still it was in one form 
or another, for one purpose or another, the 
most confidently professed. And was it for 
any man to come into this House, and offer am 
' encomiastic apology for the first efforts of a 
principle which had been thus carried, of deep 
design, and by no inevitable necessity, to its 
present threatening and overpowering height? 
It had been said, he observed, that Britain had 
gained nothing by the war, that France had 
acquired nothing by the peace. Was it, then, 
nothing gained to preserve our constitution; 
to hold at bay both the revolutionary princi- 
ples, and the political ambition of the French; 
to maintain that erect, independent, nation™ 
spirit which has so long constituted the very 
peculiarizing essentiality of the British charac- 
ter? Was it nothing to confine within the 
limits of Europe ‘an ambition to besiride, as 
but a petty space, the very world? Buona- 
parté, with-the soul of an Alexander, might 
regard this many-peopled earth as but a large 
prison ; and was it nothing to confine that rest- 
less spirit within a space which might, to its 
hopes and darings, be but a narrow cell? The 
French had gained nothing by the peace! Was 
it nothing to have procured those restraints 
which they could neither burst through nor 
surmount, to be voluntarily withdrawn ? The 
preliminaries of peace; the treaty of Amiens ; 
had they not, like the spell of a magician, like 
the movement of some talisman, laid open, iy 
an instant, to France, the obstructed passages 
to the West Indies, to Africa, to Asia, to 
every region to which she might otherwise 
have long struggled in vain to make her way ? 
The sudden restitution of St. Domingo to the 
dominion of France, was not that an effect ot 
the peace? To what but the peace did she 


owe the advantages of that access which she 
gained by the acquisition of Louisiana to the 
back settlements of America? While the issue 
of the contest remained yet uncertain, France 
possessed that confirmed power in Italy to 
which she has since attained... We. may judge 
whether France has. not gained by the peace, 
by reflecting whether, if we were now to tenew 


minating recollection, for which the Hon. Gens. 


ment, and which had the most forcibly ime. 


mind of the present First Consul. The exten-. 
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the war, we could renew. it with afl those 
pledges for success which we ick’ ia our hands 
_ at the cessation of hostilities >, ‘The Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr, Fox) has talked of the irritatians 
of paper war between the two countries, of 
ts contemptible meanness, and of its being 
yet more fooltsh than irritating. But if we are 
.to shut out from the people of this cauniry 
all knowledge of the designs and conduct of the 
French rulers, it were difficult to understand 
how they should be prepared to meet any medi- 
tated hostilities with just indignation and reso- 
fution, till they were at our very gates, or 
rather kindling to a conflagration the very fires 
on our hearths. The Hon. Gentleman talks 
of the error of fine-spun and distant specula- 
tions; then refers us to Machiavel for an ac- 
count of the wonderful and happy things to be 
expected from the blessed agency of time and 
chance. But time and chance rarely do much 
in favour of men who can do nothing to sup- 
port themselves. To time and chance none 
ever trusted less than the French. Who would 
bet upon the uncertainties of the dice when he 
might venture his money upon the sure calcu- 
lations to which it is possible to subject a 
game at chess? Look back to the most dis- 
tant era of French ambition to sway in the 
system of Europe. Buonaparté has but ac- 
complished schemes that were conceived by 
Henry IV. and his minister Sully, and have 
been-ever since uniformly purswed. And is it 
im this state of things that the Hon. Gentleman 
is to come, and with a voice, than which an 
enemy’s ambassador could propose nothing 
mere dangerous, to call to us, that we have 
nothing left but to trust to time and chance; 
~ to be quiet, lest we should be attacked; to 
dread the force of a population so mucli supe- 
- ¥tor to our own; to hope well of our com- 
~ merce, but to be comforted in the thought, 
that, when our trade and wealth are ravished 
from us, we shall have nothing left to provoke 
am enemy’s desires? Did Buonaparte send a 
' friend to solicit the interests of his ambition in 
this country; ‘what else could he wisely enjoin 
him, 'to' dissolve all manly resolution in the. 
hearts of ‘our people, than by such arguments 
‘to impress a general persuasion of the neces- 
‘sity to lay'us hopelessly down in the charms of 
gach apeace? [We particularly regret our in- 
-ability, on account of the general length of 
the debate, to add here, a very beautiful and 
iMgenious argument on the utility of conti- 
nental connexions to Britain, and in defence of 
the fairness and honour of our allies in the late 
war, which Mr. Windham laboured in con- 
siderable detail; in answer to. some things 
‘which had been previously thrown out by Mr. 


Fhe of the Excurautr ob- 
sefved, thatthe Speech of his Right Hon. 
“friend (Mr. Windhamy was. precisely in the 
strat of ney as that which’he 


red Gu the for the’ address. 
& 
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| The gencral tenour.of his arguments, however 
was applicable either to a state of war orto] 
state,of, peace, though certainly in.a great 
Cegree to the jatter,. He was perfectly awar 
of the principles upon which that Right Hos hat 
| Genthkeman had stated his Opposition to th 
peace, and he gave him full credit for 
manly, spirited, and consistent manner in whic ar 
he had always avewed his sentiments. if poin 
understood his arguments of that night, 
supposed it to be the Right Hon. Gentleman ;,. 5) 
opinion, that upon the whole it was desi 
that this country, ov the general ground of x. Cen 
curity, shouldbe restored. to that situation Satic 
from which it was taken by the treaty of the | 
Amiens. In that view he spoke of the evi por 
which wonld be averted, that the French with 
would not now be in possession of Louisiana p34 , 
or of St. Domingo, and that the British power s., 


would still remain superior m the Mecitg: 
ranean, The effect of the arguments vi 
other side of the House would be, not only to 


renew, but to render war perpetual. Mr. ACHR ys 
dington then adverted to what had fallen trom = 
a Noble Lord in the course of the debate: CoQ ny ¢, 
Noble Lord had asserted a propos!tion cor, 
was not maintainable, namely, that it was im ai 
possible hostilities could be renewed, The 
House would do him: the justice to recollecty 7 
that in the very discussion of the treaty 0 ding 
peace, he had insisted that measure Wes not Sout 
taken on account of any deficiency chin 
means to carry on the He had incay 
the plea of necessity; and in the present yer? the 4 
he would aver, in opposition to the he war 
Lord, that ifthe honour or the security 
country demanded the alternative, ' oh 
means of supporting a contest of seven ape T 
years duration, without imposing any aise ther 
on the people, but such as would be bor hag 
with cheerfulness. This allegation 0 
lightly made, but was the result of de py said, 
and minute investigation, With tier 
Noble Lord’s objections to the 
who composed the present 
and his idea of their being unfit fort fis i. Proj 
tions, he conceived him to object shypiss- Ami 
on the grounds of an imputed want e at.) 2 Sct 
and vigour in their conduct. But ei oi or 
ask the Noble Lord, what part of nt 2 Ora 
duct, either before or since the peacts “ ae 
such an imputation? They T 
plans of their predecessors, with a Het en 
northern hostilities, with vigour 
their preparations for the defence 
of the country discovered po wan 
tude or energy 3, they sent adequate detached 
ments to the army in, Egypt; 
squadron to block up Cadiay a ._nothil 
Spanish coasts; and since the. 
of the nature alluded, deserving’ 
upon them: but they would. teat vt 
censure. did they disarm.to, the 

ds, at ° ence 
the Noble Lord and his frien aeons pro} 
induced to think, and as there 
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 howeves b Noble Lord’s eyes was their enjoying the con- | 
orto, 
a Rreate in viving peace to their country. He then en- 


CUY awar 


‘ht H tered into come detailed calculations to shew 


that the situation of the country was consider- 
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to improved by the peace, and that her 
for th strength and resources were such as placed her | 
nich adove every apprehension of danger in those 
‘hehe points of view contended for on the other side 
ntleman’s 

» SSE his concurrence with what fell from an Hon. 
asa Gentleman on that head : those kinds of obser- 
vations were, he thought, equally unworthy 
oh ay the good sense, the prudence, and the man- 
 Resndl ae of the country. However, it was not his 
pas wish, on that account, that a finger should be | 
Sige uid on the freedom of the British press. God | 
Medien” rbid! The worst consequences which could 


gusue from those Were light and insignificant, 
compared with what would be the effect of 
such an outrage! He assured the House, that 
me Ministers would uphold the honour of the So- 


its of 
at only to 


Mr. Ads 


vereign and of the country; they would make 
on COMpromise disgraceful, even for the pre- 
setae co of peace, but would persevere in a 
Thee but moderate line of conduct. 

Lange a TEMPLE could not accuse Mr. Ad- 
of amintention of misrepresenting him; 
-y in our ut in fact he had done so. What his Lord- 
“claimed SUP bad said, Was not, that the country was 
capable of supporting a war, but that under 
ne Noble the present Administration there was no hope of 
sty of the “ar, and that they did not possess energy of cha- 
“+ had the racter sufficient to ensure us safety in peace. 

oreight 

bude CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQuer said, 
be borne . tre was one point he had forgot to state. It 
was DMM 2d been asked, what would be the economy 
our peace establishment? In answer, he 


said, our peace establishment would be about 


ect to the 
“wenty-five millions. 


s of thos 
pistr ations 
heir situae 
rincipally 
of 


Lory MorpEtH spoke in defence of the 
Projet at Lisle, compared with the peace of 
Amiens. By that projet he said we maintained 
“scrupulous faith with our allies, and did not 


he woul 

‘heir oer mY them, as Portugal and the House of 
iystifie tange had been sacrificed at Amiens. 

up 


The CHAXCELLOR of the ExcHEquer said, 


ct We 
reterred to the projet at Lisle only to shew, 
secur whatever difference existed between it and 
‘prompt of Amiens, that difference would 
onan et in the one more than in the other, have 
tached 4 this country against the ambition and 
catch SSTandizement of France, 
Lory HAWKESBURY said, the only material 
serving nterence between the projet of Lisle and the 
‘ot VO ee of Amiens was, the Cape of Good i 
p od that this was not to be urged as a differ- 


ence in fact."“Phe ‘projet’ at Lisle was but a 


Be Projet : the’peace at Amiens was an ultima- 
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B crounds urged, that their real crime in the | tum. It could not be contended that a first 


projet was an ultimatum. At Lisle, Ministers 


Ag 
f fidence of the Sovereign, and being instrumental | naturally asked more than they would have 


been contented to take, and it was fair to infer 
they would have given up the Cape. Before 
Wwe signed the peace of Amiens, Portugal had 
been invaded by a French army, and had signed 
a separate peace. Why should we have stipu- 
lated for Portugal, which had settled for her- 
self? But even uoder these circumstances, 


porthe House. Speaking of what had appeared | when we discovered the cessions she had made 
in public prints in both countries, he expressed | in America, we obtained back a part of those 


cessions. With regard to the House of Orange, 
it qvas stipulated in the treaty of Amiens, that it 
should be indemnified in Germany. 


Mr. Cannixc contended, that the projet of 
Lisle was an ultimatum, as Ae dew it was the 
design of Ministers in the event of that pro- 


| posal to have come upon the country, and to 


have appealed on the fairness of our offers in 
case they failed. He thought it invidious in 
Ministers to argue on the projet of Lisle, as 
they had done, situated as they were in regard 
to their predecessors. 


Mr. BraGGe asked, what further security 
would the possession of the Cape have been 
against the present aggrandizement of France ? 
The reasoning of Mr. Addington this night, 
he said, could not be understood invidiously 
by his predecessor, as he (Mr, Pitt) kad wholly 
approved of the peace. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 2D DECEMBER rS8o2. 


Mr. ALexanper brought up the Report of 
the Committee of Supply ;. and_on the motion 
that the resolution for granting 50,000 seamen 
for the service of the ensuing year,, be read a 
second time, 


Mn T. Gresxvitne rose, and spoke to the 
following effect :—* J rise, Sir, to express my 
astonishment at the mode of proceeding which 
is now proposed, a mode which places the 
House of Commons in quite a new, situation. 
The Minister demands an extraordinary sup- 
ply of seamen, without condescending to give 
the least explanation of the reasons which in- 
duce the necessity, or the purposes to which 
he means to apply them. 1 cannot. hesitaie,to 
observe, that the conduct of the Ministers, 
whose duty it was to give this explanation,, is 
novel, unprecedented, and unconstitutional ; is 
disrespectful to this House ;.and_this House 
will subscribe to its own disgrace, if it should 
assent to this proposition until the necessary 
explanation shall: be given. When I came 
down yesterday, I confess I feit a good deal 
of anxiety, curiosity, and expectation, ty hear 
what language Ministers would emplpy., [ 
had some hope of hearing from them some ¢x- 
position of their motives and views, allu- 


sions to the state of idea of what 
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the had to jock for; something dif- 
ferent. from those indefinite terms they have 
heretofore used, terms equally full of firmness 
and humility, and implying no fixed or regular 
system of policy; at one time adopting the 
dignified language which becomes the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain; at another time chim- 
ing in the tone of submission which issued 
f.om the opposite side of the House : but 1] was 
disappointed; Ministers were utterly silent, 
and the vote in the Committee passed without 
a single observation. J was glad of the oppor- 
tunity that presented itseli on this occasion for 
Ministers to speak out; | was glad, because I 
thought upon such a subject it would be im- 
possible for them to held undecided or equivo- 
cal language; but they have evaded it; they 
have not thought proper to tell us any of the 
grounds upon which they have deemed it ex- 
pedient thus to deviate from the practice of 
former times, thus to demand a large disposa- 
ble force, productive of great expense, with- 
out informing us what danger we have to 
dread, and how’ far the force demanded will 
tend to avert that danger. I have locked in 
vain for some communication from them to 
supply the complete deficiency of mformation 
in his Majesty’s speech, and in the debates 
upon it. To the address in answer to that 
speech I assented, because I could not con- 
sastently refuse it, for it was drawn up in such 
a way as to contain nothing exceptionab!e, and 


with respect to the continent... The speech, 
m fact, contained not a sentiment which was 
not applicable to any peried of our history; it 
was a collection of truisms, without any opi- 
nion- or statement peculiarly referring to the 
present times. How different the conduct of 
Nijiisters m former instances! how different 
at the peace of 1763, and at that of 178, also! 
On the. former occasion it was stated, in his 
Majesty’s speech, that, from the disposition 
manifested by the: powers with whem the 
treaty “had obeen: concluded, there was the 
fullest atsarance’fcr the continuance of peace ; 
and m-the speech cf 178 3, bis Majesty express- 
e@the happiness be feit in being able to mform 
the House that there was no reason to doubt 
the disposition of (hose with whom he had 
concluded peace, to preserve it inviclate. In 
both these speeches there were the most intel. 
ligible and specific declarations of the opinions 
of "Ministers as to the state of Europe, and 


3 


im debate, as to the views of policy they meant 
to pursue, and the feree they thought neces. 
sary forthe deferice cf the country. But now; 
for the first time, ‘a Minister opensa session in 


rabtertns, endapplics to Parliament for a vote 
Of "03606 seamen, without attempting to de. 

be +tG us the necessity which calls for such 
# force, Oriendblingous to judge how far this 
foréé may: be paDportioned to chat necessity. 
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yet to want that which was most essentially | 
necessary, intelligence as to’ our present state 


they were on both occasions equally explicit | 


time of peace speech composed of yene- | 
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When the Minister, in June last, proposed a 
vote of 7o,coo seamen, he was asked by an 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney), what would 
be his probable peace establishment, and here. 
plied, about 30,000. Why, then, does he now 
require 50,000? what change has taken place 
in our position? what new and unexpected 
dangers have arisen? what event has occurred 
since the Minister made this reply, ana which 
his great political foresight could then calcu. 
| Jate upon, to render this excess necessary? 
Has this vote reference to a peace or a wat 
establishment? If to the former, Parliament 
and the country may think it excessive; ii to 
the latter, such a force may be deemed inade- 
quate: at present this House is incompetent to 
judge; and before we submit to the obloquy 
of assenting to the proposition now under dis- 
cussion, I trust the Minister will be compelled 
to present such materials for our consideration 
as may fully qualify us to decide this guestiond 
The question upon which we are to determine 
is this: What is the danger that threatens us, 
and is the state of our resources and prepara- 
tion equal to resist it? Among the dangers 
that threaten us, let us consider the marume 
| state of Europe. When we look at Russia, 
‘the first instance, we unfortunately find a 
strong partiality in that power toward the 
views of France, at least for some time backs 
though, from. the moderate character of te 
present Emperor, and some late circumstances 
there may be a little reason to hope that 2 ci 
ferent policy will soon prevail, and that ovr 
former relations of cordial friendship wit? 
cabinet will be re-established. am 
that, in adverting to the Northern Conic 
racy, 1am about to tread on deheate ground 
but I must observe, that, in my opinion, Wit 
is called the convention,, did not satisiacton'y 
settle the point in dispute with that ge q 
racy; and what the Noble, Secretary 0! ra q 
termed the explanatery convention, 1 
| the matter in. still greater perplexity. 
every prineipal reason tor alludiag te 
Confederacyis, to take notice of an express! 

made use ofon a former @ccasions, 
| Noble Secretary,of State, to whom 
| disrespect. That Noble Lord 
tacit 
victory.of Copenhagen created an 0° 
‘the treaty with the Northern 
which rendered it the most dificult negate 
‘in which he had been.ever engaged. * 
then remark, that the British statesman. 
could experience a difficulty is his ing 
with an enemy, from one of the most 
vigtories ever obtained by the British fatter 
ever that very enemy, affords 20 pe: 


dikely 
‘ing prospect.of the consequences jikely 
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“gue, from. bis, dexterous management?" 
court of Petersburgh, 
Europe. But, to proceed to 
maritime powers of Europe, 
one. can. be vignorant, that: great 
ralleled exertions are making to 

navy ; that a considerable 
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i sels are now building, and that many have 
Bbeen launched since the peace; and still 
© creater efforts are making to recruit the fleets 
B of France. JI do not mean by this statement to 
B express any apprehension of the superior power 
® of the British navy, im the event of an engage- 


B® iorce; but I wish the House and the country 
| should keep in view the rapidly increasing ma- 
® ritime strength of that nation, whose gigantic 
power and influence is such, that it must be 
understood, that when we speak of the navy 
of France we speak of the navy of Europe. 


@ before, therefore, we undervalue the naval 
B® force of France, we should consider the ex- 


tent of the whole naval force of Europe; and 
piiore, that every acquisition she makes is a 
m ‘cduction from us; that it tells doubly against 
Bs; for every accession of territory to France 
msanexclusion of England. In the event of a 
me F2i,'the influence she has established on the 
B continent would be sufficient utterly to exclude 
for what assistance could we hope to de- 
trom Portugal? that country dare not, 
erhaps would not interfere. Let us only con- 
B® sider the state of the Portuguese, from the in- 
sult recently offered to a British officer in the 
rt of Lisbon, in the presence of our Sove- 
vign’s son. Perhaps it may be stated that 
some satisfaction has been had; but I would 
psx, Could such an indignity have been offered 
: at a former period to the British flag while 
m+ ortugal had the power or the will to respect 
me's! was it probable? I quote this event only 
Bm shew how differently tie Portuguese are 
B'sposed to us to what they formerly were. 
@ lhe subserviency of Spain to France no man 
man doubt, and the endeavours of France to 
pexclude us from every port in the Mediterra- 
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herinsatiable ambition and her hostile 
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e-*'rica, and wherever she can interfere with 
Be the interests of our navy, must excite the at- 
mention of every man who feels fur our secu- 
pity. The Morea and the republic of the Seven 
Bisles are not even safe from her attacks; day 
Better day adds something to her conquests; 
end if the last rumour can be credited, it isin 


{ with the principal directors of the 
insurrection. if this anecdote be true, 
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® ment with any fleet, even with a disparity of | their duty, they 
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it does not tally with the assertion that Mini+ 

sters have not committed the honour of the 
‘country. To return to the Mediterranean; 
_ the French government have succeeded in come 
| pletely depriving us of every portin that sea, 
except Malia; and I say, if Government ce 
y will retain that island. It iss 
| I understand, retained; but why, Lam igno- 
| rant, and so is the House. This forms a part 
| of the explanation J desire from Ministers, tos 
| gether with the conditions upon which it is toe 
be given up, if such a surrender is new intend. 
‘ed. Is it only held until the court of Peters- 
burgh agrees to guaranty it? and does that 
court decline to advance her money to join in 
that guarantee, notwithstanding the positive 
assertions of the Minister, 6n a former day, 
that she would? I should be happy if that 
power perseveres in her refusal, and then, of 
course, there will be no apology for abandon- 
ing that important fortress, which we ought 
to hold. Indeed I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is incumbent on Ministers to retain all 
the places covenanted by treaty to be given 
up, which are still in our possession. In the 
present circumstances of Europe, and from 
the conduct of France since the peace, I main- 
tain that such a proceeding would be consistent 
with justice and equity, and it is evidently 
called for by every principle of policy. It has 
always been my opinion that Malta must be 
under*the protection of Pngland or France, 
and it is decidedly my opinion thet it is essen- 
tial to our best interests to hold it now, as a 
| port for our navy. If in Europe the prospect 
is so discouraging, is there any consolation to 
be derived from the West or East Indies? 
Certainly not. We have every reason to ape 
prehend dangerous consequences to our colo- 
nies, particularly Jamaica, from the force in 
St..Domingo; and that danger is aggravated, 
from a consideration of the force at Louisiana, 
and the recent cession of Martinique ; a cession 
most extremely impolitic, and rather surprising 
‘if the report be genuine, whiclr is universally 
believed, that some time beforethe meeting of 
Parliament, Ministers gent out @xders to retain 
all the settlernents witch were not actually 
surrendered. If so, it is of moment to ascer- 
tain, whethcr Ministers, at the time they were 
calling for 50,coo seamen, in the apprehension 
of war, were justified in giving up the key of 
the French islands. Wherever we turn our 
eyes, we must sce the progressive aggrandize- 
ment of France. She is, I understand, imme- 
diately to take possession of Cochin, in the 
East Indies, a place of no commerce, which 
can afford no attraction in that way. Then 
the only use it can be, and doubtless the only 
view with which it can be taken hold of by 
France, is, that it is a streng place, and will 
afford opportunities of negotiating with the 
native powers. From this circumstance, and 
from the language generally held by the French 
newspapers, I can have no doubt of the dispo- 
of France to — for what, in their 

4M2 
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oposed a | 
by an | 
if 
if 
| 
Contemplation to add Tuscany to her domi- 
mons. The French government takes posses- Rat 
eon of what she pleases, under the delusive 9 i 
insulting pretence of interfering | 
Hey and make other nations happy. On the Bi? 
of Switzerland, I cannot help saying | 
'ew words as to the conduct of Ministers; 
pticir strange and contradictory language, their | a tt 
x aifectation of dignity, and boast of not having | i 
ormmitted tae honour of the country: but , 
ely to What is the fact? Within the last two days I | 
at been told that a gentleman, holding a | 
ery > Very high situation in the Secretary of State’s | og 
watt llice, was a considerable time during, and | 
andy? Previous to, the disturbances in Switzerland, | 
uch me esident at Constance. and held frequent con- 
| 
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usual cant, they term the happiness of India. | 
In such a state of our affairs m every quarter 
of the world, Iwill ask, can the House con- 
firm the resolution of the Committee of Sup- 
ply, without some explanation from Ministers, 


whether we are to be at war or peace? If the 
Right Hon, Gentleman will shew a necessity 
for this force, no rational Englishman can ob- 


may appear to demand 2 still larger force ; and 
I confess that I, for one, should not wigh to 
see a less; but I would desire to know how 
Ministers mean to apply it, what is to be their 
general use, &c.—(A smile on the Treasury 
Bench.) Mr. Grenville noticed it. Gentlemen 
may smile, supposing that I want to know 
the destination of this force ; but I cannot lock 
for any intelligence so improper. My object 
is to know the aviimus, the mind with which 
this force is to be employed. Is it to make 
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i »b- | put, and some discussions ensue; and he was Hike 
ject to the vote; but perhaps that necessity | 


sear? Is it to enable Ministers to speak with, 


weight, authority, and effect, in the affairs of | jesty expressed his confidence in the good in: 


Europe? They have had 70,000 seamen at 
their service, and yet that number did not en- 
courage them to interfere on the continent 
with weight, authority, or effect. This expe- 
rience forbids the hope that any force caz com- 
smnunicate a firm and manly character io such an 
Administration. Perhaps they want this force, 
in order that it may lie still at home, waiting 
for the enemy to find it out. J should be 
happy to receive a satisfactory explanation 


any, I hope the Hopse will decline to adopt 
his proposition, and I pledge myself to move 
‘for its recommittal.”” 


The of the Excueqver said, 
he hoped the House would do him the justice 
to believe, that it was not in consequence of 
the menace held out by the Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman, in the latter part of his speech, that 
he then rose to address them, nor did he think 
‘it necessary to say any thing to the imputation 
‘of direspect and contempt, and a disposition 
to bring disgraceupon the House. ‘The Right 
-Hon. Gentleman charged him with being silent; 
she, on the other hand, charged the Right Hon. 


4 

ba said a single word relating either to his 
. own objections, or to the silence of the Mini- 
Sters. . Ministers, he said, had never expressed 
confident expectations from the pacific 
views of France; and when it was urged against 
othem ,that Jarge military establishments were 
pot kept, up, though they themselves, on the 
confessed the necessity of them, they 
answered to, the nntrue and uujust charge made 
them. of having disbanded a consider- 
jsble, part. of the military force, that none of 
multary, whatever had been disbanded, 
«with the exception of some cavalry; and that 
they, then maintained 0,000 seamen, though 
oop were-deemed,sufficient in the first year 


Wars fewrdays atterwards the 


| 


‘Gentleman With being present in his seat last | keeping up a great naval force, he w! 
ight when the vote was passing, and of not | them partly 


House upon a thing that was not wanted; for 


; | establishment than perhaps was in the conten 
trom the Right Hon. Gentleman. If he declines | 
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_ cessary estimates were presented, and on Tucs. pre 


day last notice was actually given, that the 
vote required for the ensuing year would be 
50,009 seamen, which were moved for yester. 
day. He had on that occasion reason to ex ap)? 
pect, from the dispositions manifested by cer- § 

tain Gentlemen, that some questions would be Hip! 


then prepared and ready to enter into any de 
bate or explanation which circumstances might 
call for. Was this, on his part, any indication 
of neglect of duty? Had he begun himself, 
yesterday, upon any explanations, he had rea 
son to expect that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. T. Grenville) himself, in quitting the 
House, would be the first to complain that he 
had been unnecessarily wasting the time of the 


that he thought thé vote, so far from being 
too large, was not perhaps enough. In thiy 
reference made to the speech of 1763, his M# 


tentions of other powers, and the nymber of 
seamen voted was 23,000. After the peace of 
1783, the army was first redyced to 83,006 
then to 43,000, and afterwards to 17,000 for 
guards and garrisons only. -For the preset 
year the vote was for 50,000 seamen ; pervs 
very few days a Right Hon. Friend of his (th 
Secretary at War) would have to submit t0 
them a proposal for a much larger military 


plation of any Gentleman, because 10 the pres 
sent state of Europe it was thought neces 
to keep a greater defensive force than on 0 nr 
nary occasions. He never yet, he said, 

any reliance on France; his reliance Was ™ 
security, and that security could only — 
rived from a confidence of strength. | aa 
Right Hon. Gentleman seemed to thin 
Ministers should be compelled to 
reasons for maintaining such a force. He at 
not comply with what was asked, eect 
was not prepared to tell the relation soaih 
¥0,000 men, and the present state of sooet 
The Right Hon. Gentleman himself 
the number required scarcely sufficient 5 fit | 
he wanted to find some of the reason | 
in some peculiar 
France, for instance, at present emP tin 
very considerable naval force in 
to reduce the island of St. Doering? tai 
made it necessary for England fo but 
a proportionate force in the same se scart 
order to effect that object, it was . ould 
preserve a greater force at home 

otherwise requisite, in order to 
sionally the squadrons on the We ration 
tion. Many of the ships on that j the cont 
already been a long time at sea, 
derate system of the Board of A times® 
to relieve such vessels from time t corti 
such a manner as to add morc to this we m0 
and cénvenience of the men. Fort 
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preparation ; but still he wished more to rest. 
Ric augmentation on the broader principle of 
Bie present state of Europe, and the necessity 

Mo: such a powerful defensive system as would 
piace the subjects of this country in a state of 
Bpecur.ty, and a condition to enjoy the blessings 

Bef peace. The Right Hon. Gentleman said, 

he has extended his statement to a general 

Byicw of the maritime state of the different 

Brountries of Europe, and a description of the 
Bganeers wih which this country is threatened 

Leginning his review with Russia, he 

mexpresscs great concern at that court’s shew- 

Bing a Gsposition favourable to the yiews of 

BFrance. lig goes to the conyention concluded 

marith the Northern Powers; but as he has ce- 

Becrred that subject to some future discussion, 

for that subject I shall take the liberty of re- 

myself. I cannot, however, pass over 
mepit he has attributed to my Noble Friend 

B(Lord Hawkesbury), of having said, that the 

Pglorious victory off Copenhagen threw diffi- 
Bculties in the way of the subsequent negotia- 

etions. What he said was, that notwithstand- 

Binz the previous event of the death of the Em- 
ppcror Paul, and all the advantages of that 
piictory, never excelled in splendour of execu- 

Btion, still the negotiations alluded to experi- 
seiced many difficulties. The subject he next 

palluded to, is the great activity prevailing in 
ethe naval department of Holland, where new 

Bships are constructing, old vessels repairing, 

Bend every exertion using to put the maritime 

mpower of that country on a formidable footing. 

BSut, considering its former greatness, how are 

mts present efforts to be wondered at, or what 

Bcause of alarmis there? Having, in the course 

pof the last war, lost 16 ships out of 41 they 

B Possessed betore, it is endeavouring to replace 

pet iat damage by increased building and repair- 

ee. [acknowledge that the maritime power 
pot France, Spain, and Holland, must, under 

Btie present circumstances, be considered as 

enc, and trust that England will take care never 
gto view them imany other light; but the Right 

tion. Gentleman is yery much mistaken in re- 
presenting that the navy of Russia, or of any 
= the other maritime powers, can in any way 
p< taken as a part of the force of France. With 

Bard to Portugal, it is notoriously true, that 

S* flagrant insult was offered to the English 

Bag; but that should net be taken as a proof 

mot design or premeditated ill disposition ; for no 

= ooner was a representation made of it, than 

Bethe court of Lisbon, without the smallest hesi- 

tion, hastened to repair the indignity, by 

= <liding all the persons concerned in the insult 

immediately to Lisbon, and took every step 
5‘° afford the most complete and immediate sa- 
sUsfaction, ‘That the satisfaction was ample, 
s™ust be evident from the circumstance that 
the officer himself was satisfied, and made no 
farther complaint ; and we all know that indi- 
; “duals of that description feel with delicacy 


Bbonour, With regard to the Mediterranean 
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extreme sensibility upon every point of 


much ability over the naval 
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States, Mr. A. pee to state that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman was as defective there 
asim many of jis other observations, tor the 
British Meet in that quarter was certainly at 
this time greatly superior to any force that 
could within a-reasonable interval be possibly 
brought against it. “ We have there,’ said 
he, ¢* ten sail of the line under the command 
of Sir R. Bickerton; and here | am happy an 
the opportunity of contradicting reports that 
the Freach had 27 sail of the line at ‘Toulen in 
readiness to puttosea. In contradiction to this 
ill-founded rumour, I can assert, on the au- 
thority of the gallant Admiral himself, that 
the Krench have nor at Toulon move than five 
ships of the line ready for sea, and thatat Car- 
thagena there isa still smaller number.” He 
denied his ever having said, that we had ob- 
tained the guarantee of Russia for the man. 
ner in which arrangements were made for the 
government of Malta, though he might have 
said that we had obtained the guarantee ot 
Malta. In order to shew the nature of that 
danger represented as ‘threatening as from 
without, he stated, that at the commencement 
of the war the naval forces of the three powers 
were, 


France - - - £0 ships of the line, 


in 1797 - 79 ditto. 
olland 27, but having 
built 13 more in the 
course of the war, 
the total was - 40 ditto. 


Amount in the whole to 199 

By the result of our operations in the progress 
of the war these were reduced to 123. The 
state of the combined navy at present was,. of 
the line—France, 39; Spain, 68; Holland, 
24—Total, 131. England, of the line, 196; 
frigates, 243; sloops, &c. 229—Total 659. 
By this it would appear, that our excess over 
the combined navy was no less than 60 sail of 
the line, exclusive of a very great superiority of 
smaller vessels. 


Sir Sipney SmitH, in his maiden speech, 
expressed his cordial approbation of the pro- 
position now before the House, nor could 
there, in his opinion, be a difference of senti- 
ment respecting the expediency of keeping up 
such an establishment as would afford us the 
means of acting with energy, as circumstances 
might seemto require. There were one or two 
points, however, on which he begged leave to 
make a few observations. When votes were 
passed for keeping up a strong naval force, he 
trusted that the dock-yards would be kept on 
a respectable footing. It had come to hisknow- 
ledge, that a very considerable number of in. 
dividuals had been placed in circumstances of 

reat distress in consequence of their dismissal 
fiom the situations in which they formerly sup- 
ported themselves and their families with com 
tort. When he reflected onthe high character 
of the Noble Lord who presided with tso 
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he turned his attention to the numbers of dis- 
tressed seamen who were relieved by his Lord- 
ship’s private bounty, he could not for a mo. 
ment uliow hiniself to think, that any thing 


like injustice to individuals would have been | 


practised, from a deficiency in the allowance 
provided by the public for the support of this 
very important branch of the service. He 
threw out this as a matter worthy of consider- 
ation, and in the confidence that it would not 
escape the attention of Ministers. It was a 
point of infinite consequence, that those em- 
ployed in any part of the naval services, but 
more especially in the dock-yards, should not 
be forced by extreme distress toenter into the 
service of other powers. It was his firm con- 
viction that there were few who could be in- 
duced to enter into the service of our grand 
rival; and nothing but stern necessity could 
ever compel them to take a step against which 
the motives were so powerful. He had re. 
ceived numerous applications on this subject ; 
but he had uniformly answered, that he was 
resolved not to be the representative of those 
who had done him the honour to elect him, in 
the antechambers of Ministers, or in the halls 
of office, but would take an opportunity of 
bringing the subject under consideration in his 
place as a member of that House. This he 
had now done, and he hoped the business would 
be attended to. On the general subject now 
before the House, he not only deprecated any 
recuction of the number of seamen to be em- 
ployed, but wass'rongly inclined to think that 
it was hardly adequate to the circumstances in 
which the country was placed. It ought to 
be recollected by the House that a military 
force could not start into motion in this coun- 
tryin a momeut, as on the continent, which 
had for so muny years been formed intoa great 
cawp for war. For the sake of humanity, he 
hoped, that a speculative war would not be 
renewed ; but that if unfortunately hostilities 
should become unavoidable, we should not be 
forced into ito without adequate resources. 
"Phere was with him an additional reason for 
wishing that the number of seamen to be kept 
up should vather be increased than diminished. 
It was drawn from the vast numbers of dis- 
tressed seamen*who if every quarter were to 
be found. The House would recollect that none 
butable-bodied seamen were employed in the 
merchant service. The consequence was, that 
the other descriptions of seamen were thrown 
wholly out of employment, and left to the 
precarious charity of the public, or to the 
very inadequate provision which national h- 
berality assigned them. Was a sum not ex- 
_ ceeding s¢ven pounds a year any thing like an 
adequate provision for men who had Jost a 
limb, or aneye, ia the service of their coun- 
try? He was convinced every one present was 
setisible of its inadequacy. Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, ‘though a grand monument of national 
beneficence, was not sufficiently comprehen. 
sive in 'the objects which it embraced ; and even 
if it Were extended; it was a question which 
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admitted of a good deal of doubt, whether 
mansion for disabled seamen mish: not by 
formed which might be more beneici:| t0 the 
sufferers, and attended with less expense 1 
the public. Instead of dismissing them to 
their homes with such an inadequate proviso, 
after all the long toils and perils of war, every 
dictate of policy suggested that they sho. 
quit the service impressed with gratitude for 
the ample provision made for them by ther 
country, and ready, on the first call of dap. 
ger, again to embark in its service. It was 
plain, that in the prospect of war, nothin: 
was of such consequence as that of our navy 
Should be promptly equipped, and nothing 
could so effectually promote this object as .t- 
taching the seamen to the service by gratiuce. 
He took it for granted, however, when he sad 
this, that war was not looked to either in this 
country or in France. Military men here, 
in France, were anxious for a respite from ty 
horrors of war, not from any selfsii motives, 
but from a feeling of compassion tor thos 
brave men who might fall in any new contest 
To feel compassion for human distress, occa. 
sioned by the war, was the inseparable altrie 
bute of true courage; and to the bravest 
spirits, vicrories were often painful, — [het 
there might, however, be a probubility for 
the continuance of peace, it was above @l 
things essential that we should have the mews 
of speedily equipping our navy. He was 
clined to believe that there existed on the pat 
of the French government a desire to 
the peace; and he was sure if svci adspor 
tion did exist, it would be materially strenvth 
ened by a formidable navy on the j art o! Se 
country. Changes of governmen: in France 
were, however, sudden and unexpected. He 
had himself had the misfortune to be present 
two of these explosions, and in France they 
were considered as mere matters of coll 
They were like the mere decorations of 4 - 
atre, which excited no surt of uncommon eh 
tion. On one of these occasions he had ob 
served several of the turnkeys active 
paring lodgings for new prisoners, sho ¥ 


hourly expected. -They made no ee for 
light in which they viewed arrests, 
the governors or the governed. To yor Bery 
quiries respecting the cause of such lime 
tion, their answer was, that there ated 
high words in the Councils, and ht 
nants for these lodgings might on thi 


night. Their suspicions were just 5 i 
same night, he believed, several 
of the Councils actually took up wd ‘ied was 
prison. The period to which ore h Fructe 
the period which was styled the wn with 
dor, in the favourite French gibber's 4 
the utmost coniposire the witt 
most dreadful ‘enormities walked 4 
their hangers, ready fur some that 
and deliberately consoled 
Nagers, nor even authors. yefor 
then a” sabjee 
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whether never wanting. Julius Cesar might have 
ht not varroduced, butnomerous other great sub- 
Chal to the eis wore untouched. Constantinople and 


ippoo Saib might be-introduced with great 
Bee c effect; and, at allevents, they had only 
B an old srock-jiece, which was sure a’ 


to be -eceived with favour; and thar 


*XpPense to 
them to 
Provision 
var, every 
rey should 
nitude for 
» by their 


Mc icelings of the French people were to be 


Borked upon, out of 28 millions there never 


lof dan. be wanting numbers to undertake any 
It was erate expediuon. Supposing that such a 


bovuision as that to which he had alluded 


» Nothing 

navy untor\unately take place, there would 
1 nothing ousands ready to undertake any thing 
ject as t- iould have for its object the destruc- 
gratiude. 


/thscountry. Lf our navy was kept on 
m -spectable establishment, he had not, nor 
se0ulu any reasonable man entertain, the least 
prehension from any such hostile and despe- 
my: ctorts. From the situation which, during 
mycar, he had held on the French coast, to 
mach the motions of their fleets, he could 


en he said 
her in this 
n here, a 
from tly 
moves, 
for those 


w contest, Mimate with certainty to the House, that from the 
ress, occa mmorls Of France itself there was no danger to 
able a'trie MMM apprehended of sudden invasion. In all 
e bravest Mer harbours, from which vessels adapted to 
il, [hat HMMMe purpose of sudden invasion could sail, he 


ibility for 


ge observed that there was no opportunity for 
above all 


me ssels drawing more thani8 feet to leave them 


the means en at high water, without being artificially 
fe was beyond the pier, and the greatest num. 
the part which in one day could leave the different 
o preservé of France could not exceed Sixty, even 
the largest calculation. Sudden invasion 
-strensth: fom those ports therefore was not to be dread. 
art of ths Bucthe case was widely different since 
in France Mmance had obtained so many ports on the 
cred, He Rstern shores opposite those parts of this 
present at MPUntry which were most liable toinvasion ; for 
ance thy wom the influence which France possessed over 
of cour By land, every Dutch port was to be supposed 
of a the? stiord, in every point of view, facilities for 


HY project of sudden invasion. If, there- 
e's any of those Brutuses who had figured 


mon emit 
had ob- 


ve in pre MM 'he time to which he had already alluded, 
who vert MMM@Pcnld succeed in putting an end to the life of 
cret of te * First Consul of France—an event which 


either a lor his part most heartily deprecated, and 
To hist MMPould, if any thing depended on him, use 
prepa means to prevent, from horror at a 
had beet Fue in all cases to be abhorred and exe- 
ar new fleet might, in the course of one 
rive Vat ght, Jand forces in this country, and proceed 
for on tt TR OUtraces the most dreadful, before invasion 
membes anticipated. The Hon. and gallant Knight 
ir abode with earnestly impressing on Mi- 
jaded "4 incommon with the House, the ne- 
Frutt of holding out every encouragement to 
WH os¢ employed in the public service. He 
pts of ced in a striking point of view the mischief 
bout witt ich would result from an idea going abroad, 
the honourable ser: ice of the country in 
es, tha RRS military or oaval departments was not 
not so rapidly. to, ceaduct to henours or re- 
ger as services of a much less respectable 


Hebegged she House to consider, that 
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no other than the invasion of Britain. If 


if any thing existed to justify such am idea, 
there would not be wanting personas to improve 
on the hint, however sugvested. The Hun. 
Member, in lustration of his sentiments on 
this part of the subj-ct, alluded to some’ 
tices of this description, which had appeared’ 
on the cover of a publication pretty eenerally 
circulated, in which the roads to the tavour of 
Majesty and the honours of Knighthood were 
much more eisily to be purchased than through 
the tedious and laborious toils of war. After 
reading this strange notice he sat down, pro- 
posing to hand it over to his Majesty’s Attor. 
ney General, who would, no doubt, tike 
such steps as the nature of the case required. 


Mr.Sturces said he was ready to give his cor- 
dial vote for the numberof seamén proposed to 
be employed, on the mere ground, that Minis. 
ters were the persons most competent to judge 
what was the number which the exigencies of 
the public service required. Heecould not, 
however, help observing, that so extraordinary 
a mode of voting the supphes for the public 
service, as thar which Ministers had offered 
to the House, did not occur in the whole his- 
tory of Parliamentary proceedings. It was, 
he was convinced, the first instance where a 
peace establishment, to so large an amount, 
had been proposed to be voted without the 
slightest communication to the House on the 
subject. The language held on this occasion 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman at the head of 
his Majesty’s Councils, had filled him with in- 
expressiblé astonishment. What he bepged 
leave to ask was, the situation of the country, 
and what was the language which the speech 
held out to the House and the country? The 
country was in a state of profound tranquillity, 
and the speech offered nothing but a prospect 
of the continuance of external peace. No- 
thing of a dread of rupture was hinted at; 
nothing was said of the necessity of supporting 
a large establishment. He was sure that this 
was the impression which the speech was calcu. 
lated to create; and it was fo understood by 
an Hon. Gentleman, not now present (Mr. 
Fox), who, when he gave his approbation to 
the address, begged that it might not be sup- 
posed, thar, in voting for the address, he 
pledged himself to vote fur the maintenance 
of a large establishment. Ue did not make 
these observations, because he thought that 
the propositiun was liable to censure, but be- 
cause the impression on his mind was, that 
such waSthe sense in which the business was 
understood, when the address to his Majesty 
was under discussion. He was not one of (hose: 
who entertained the idea that our principal se- 
curity consisted in the greatness of France. 
This idea, he was sorry to perceive, on a for- 
mer occasion, had been apparently acquiesced; 
in; and there were not wanting persansy Doth. 
in the House aod the country, who thoughe, 
that French power contained, within>itself they 
seeds of decay. 1f. French power only 
risem from accidental circum. ancesy thitv hed, 
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fenceless states, he was ready to allow that 
there would have heen some reason for enter- 
taining such anopinion. When he saw, how- 
ever, that every new conquest and every new 
aggrandizement was a real and solid accession 
of strength; when he saw every effort of na- 
ture combined with every exertion of art, con- 
spiring to increase this strength; when he saw 
the left.bank of the Rhine under the dominion 
et France; when he contemplated Holland, 
not merely allied to France, but under the do. 
mineering power of French influence ; when 
be beheld the fortresses of Piedmont and the 
mountains of Switzerland seized upon by their 
rapacious and despotic hand; when every 
other state on the continent was subject to 
their destrucéve inroads, had he not a 
right to conclude that French ambition and 
French hostility were objects of the most 
watchful jealousy and unremitting precaution ? 
But, had not the French government, in addi. 
tion to the reasons for precaution drawn from 
this source, manifested the most obvious 
spirit of hostility ? He was unwilling to go in. 
to any detail of the evidences of this hostility, 
nor would he say how far these acts formed 
anew ground of hostility. With Ministers, he 
most sincerely desired the continuance of peace. 
That he believed was the wish of every one 
present, and the only ground of difference was 
respecting the means to be employed for so 
important an end. He would remark, how- 
ever, that the terms of the treaty were non- 
exccuted on our part; and this non-execution 


_ mighteither be the cause of war on the part of 


France, or the effect of a hostile spirit dis- 
played by that power. Whether it was the 
cause or the effect, it was equally impossible for 
the House to determine, without a full com- 
munication of circumstances, which Ministers 
had thought proper to withhold. On this 
part of the subject, he begged leave to remind 
the House of the language employed by a 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Addington) on 
a iormer occasion, when he assured the House 
that there was 20 reason whatever to dread a 
rupture, and that he saw no reason to suppose 


that this peace might not be as lasting as any | owners, the Lords of the Admiralty ' 
of those which had been concluded for the last | the subject into consideration. 


century, If there ever had existed any dispo- 
sition to doubt the truth of this statement, or 
more properly to have feared that so singuine 
a prospect would never be realized, certainly 
the proposition of this night was not calculated 
to do them away. He, for his own part, 
trusted that the Right Hon. Gentleman was 
not too sanguine in the exhortations he had 
formed, and that never would with truth be 


_ said of him— 


Intentus omfinium metu 

Solus non timet. 
This would be a sort of swpineness and se- 
curity fatal tothe best interests of the country ; 
znd he could not conclude what he had offered 
to the House more strongly, than by expressing 
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only been derived from the conquest of de-| 


Freay 


Ahis ardent wish that every precaution should ky 
used to counteract any design un the safety q | 
our foreign poSsessions, and, above all, 
guard against any unexpected invasion of oli 
native coasts. 


Captain MARKHAM said, the House had bee 
given to understand by an Hon. Gentlema 
(Sir S. Smith) that a number of persons hai 
been dismissed from different dock-yards, bu[ilmN 
especially from the dock-yard more immediae.ame 
ly connected with the city which the Hoojimm!" 
Gentleman had the honour to represent. Tru: 
it was that a considerable number of persons 
had beea dismissed in that dock-yard, in con. 
mon with others ; but he now took on himself 
to say, that no one person was dismissed who fim 
was not disabled from service by aye, other. filme?” 
wise deficient in the discharge of his duty, or ) 
so grossly negligent, that he was a much fitter iy" 
subject to be brought before a court of conf 
mon law, than to be treated with the leni@ji 
sentence of dismissal from office. He had aloe" 
to state, that in no case had a dismissal taken 
place in the case of deserving individuals where 
a pension had not been granted, and many had 
received a pension who had never formerly 
been allowed one under similar circumstances. 
He would not now say that the total effect of 
these regulations was hitherto experienced, 
because on several of the cases of augments 
tion of pensions the consent of his Majesty "# 
previously necessary ; but they were now in 
the direct train of execution ; and he hain 
doubt, when completed, they would meet 
the full and unreserved approbation of "eam 


= 


House. He was confident, that, to ide nh 
friends of economy in the public servicc, "He 
result would afford entire satisfaction. The 
was another description of persons dismiss 


from his Majesty’s service, respecting wit 
case he had oniy to make one or two ober 
tions; these were the caulkers, who had + 
ed in a conspiracy with those in the same m 
in the senebinct ards in the river. The on 
sequences of such a combination were ~ ct 
in the greatest degree; and, in consequent: 


and 
of the application of the merchants rapes 


An offer 


yo 
been made to these refractory guch 


into the service of the 
them as refused were immediately Ge) 


and 
On the subject of Greenwich tha 
Proposed augmentation of sired 
made a few observations. He er rhe P 
Right Hon. Gentleman to that 
former was a very late of thet 
was designed only for the to 
who had been so severely wounte those 
totally unqualified for labour, @ 
were wounded, but not to the yee of i 
his Majesty’s service. “For the 
other description of seamen, St#te 
situation de;:lorable if 
provided the chest at ‘Chathas; 
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Faistressed objects were not provided with’smart 
Eticxeis from their respective captains, Govern. 


mm ment was noc to be taxed with this omission. 


 Lorp HAWKESBURY said, that in proposing 
Ba vote forthe army or navy, it had not been 


usual to precede the motion with many argu- 
mments, urging topics in support of it ; he had 
methought it the less necessary in the present 


case, since it was in his Majesty’s speech dis- 
Btinctly stated, and the sentiment was adopted 
Bin the address, that such measures ought to be 
Bpursued as would be essential for the security 

of tuis country. He believed that every Gen- 
eticman understood by this, that a large naval 

and military establishment would be. necessary 
Bior that purpose. It was true there was no 
Bpledge onthart subject, which was indeed ma- 
Bnifested by the epeech of an Hon. Gentleman 
B(\Ir. Fox), who had laid in his claim to inter- 
the address in his own way, in the parti. 


em cular of the quantity of the force to be voted 
peor our peace establishment ; this he mentioned 
shew that indeed there was pledge, but 
that there was aclear understanding in the 
Blouse, and it was a general understanding, 


Bthat the peace establishment should be aug- 


Bcnted, for it was at that time distinctly stated 


mand avowed by his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
it Was their intention to propose, on a day pro- 
per for that purpose, a very Jarge military and 
p»aval establishment, and that oo the ground of 
ithe circumstances of Europe as they consider- 


mcd them at that time; so that the augmenta- 


Btn now proposed could not be said to be by 
pay of surprise.on any Member in that House. 
hat being the case, it would not be expected 
pthat any one of his Majesty’s .Ministers should 
P4gain enter into the detail of that situation pre- 


(0. a motion for the peace establishment. 
Bie would undér:ake to say, that if any 
Bech thing- bad been done,.it would be a thing 
.if not unprecedented. 


He had 
Dow some experience in that House, and he 
would afficm, it. was not the practice of that 
Hiouse to call for an explanation from Govern. 


suchas was now demanded, previous to 
B the passing of such vote; it not only had never 


cn required by the House, but it had never 
‘cn required by those who were the most ve- 
opposers.of Government, He remem- 
ered a peace establishment was proposed, 
latger than any former one; and a Member in 


that House, who. at that time was in direct 


©pposition to the measures of Government, 
‘clivered himself, to the fullowing. effect 

That if his. Majesty’s Minis:ers proposed the 
Vole, asa permanent peace he 


Should oppose.it; but if th were any cir- 


Cumstances.in the then. of, Europe, that 
Tequired itfor the year, it should have his.con- 
cit because, although he, did not confide. in 
his Ministersin general,, yet that was 


OL. My 
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He would therefore say, than in proposing the 
army or the navy, it was a point which ne- 
cessarily called tor the confidence of that House; 
it was therefore of course fair to ask it.” “He 
admitted, however, it was fai to ask Ministers, 
whether they proposed the establ:shment upoa 
their views ot a permanent policy, or ae cir. 
cumstances peculiar to the time in which jt was 
proposed ; and that question, he apprehended, 
was already answered, by what transpired in 
that House on the subject of his Majesty's 
speech, and the address which tollowed it. 

he circumstances of Kurope were such as 
rendered the force now proposed necessary in 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers; the 
House would be aware that he could not enter 
into the particulars of such circumstances 
without darger of the most serious detriment 
to the public service. He wished not to be un- 
derstood to stand on any secret circumstances, 
Or on any negotiation that might be thought to 
be depending, or on what Government pecu- 
liarly knew, or were judging of, but on the 
State of things, as that state is not only known 
to the House of Commons, but to every man 
in this country: and now he might take leave 
to observe, that from this general know ledge of 
the state of things, it was an almost universal 
opinion with those who paid any attention toit, 
that there should be, or ought to be, a prety 
large peace establishinent in this country; and 
that, as desirable as cconomy at all times was, 
as in peace it generally was, yet that there 
never Wasa moment in which there was less 
wisdom in observing what is commonly called 
econemy, than the present; and it would not 
escape the observation of the Hotise, that at 
the commencement of a contest we are never 
able to put forth our force in such a manner as 
to appear to advantage in the eyes of the 
pind or. at all to resemble those effurts by 
which we had hitherto been able to terminate 
our contests. ‘There were other reugons ap- 
plicable to the state of both our navy and army 
establishment, and which required them to be 
larger than they had ever been in time of peace ; 
and thuse were reasons connected with the 
question of economy, and that applied to the 
possible trouble and expense of recruiting, in 


the event of hostilities becoming unavoidable ; - 


so that, upon any view of the matter, it was 
impossible that our peace establishment should 
be what it had been. But, whatever might be 
the feelings or apprehensions of some Gentle- 
men on that subject, they must admit that the 
measure now proposed was no surprise on them, 
for it was distinctly avowed by liis Majesty’s 
Ministers, on the discussion of his Majesty's 
speech, and generally acquiesced in, that, un- 
der all the present circumstances of Barope, 
under the terms of the peace, atid even upon 
the principle on which, it was, conglusied, it 
would be proper ip.this keep up a 
larger peace establshiment was 
up.in this <oumry at aby forwer Une 
der such circumstances, it Gla be prepos-; 


terous to say that the pears establishment of 
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this country should be reduced to what it had | 
been in former times. It was impossible to 
Jook upon the state of Belgium, or of Holland, 
and many other countries, without regretting 
their state, and without a feeling on our part 
that there should be a much larger establish- 
ment than this country ever kept in time of 
peace. It was not a question whether Europe 
was by the peace placed in the condition which 
could have been wished, for that was never as- 
sumed by any one; but the question with us 
Was, since nothing was to be gained to us by 
the continuance of the war, whether we were 
not more likely to be secure in peace than by 
the continuance of the war? Food attendee ques. 
tion was, whether that peace was more likely 
to be continued by a large peace establishment, 
ora reduced one? a question on which he ap- 
prehended there was not much variety cf opi- 
nion. Now, if circumstances required the- 
force proposed, it might be asked, whether 
this force was not larger than it was desirable 
to keep up a permanent peace establishment? 
That it was larger than was desirable to be kept 
up as a permanent peace establishment in this 
country, was true; at the same time he was 
ready toconfess, it appeared to him necessary 
that we should keep it up, and even increase 
it, if the circumstances of Europe should re- 
quire it. What might hereafter govern his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers as to the extent of the force 
to be raised or to be kept up, it was impossi- 
bie for hin at present to say. They must here- 
after, as they are now, be governed by a pe- 
neral view of the circumstances of Europe. 
He thought it was not enough to say, that, un- 
der the present circumstances of France and of 
all Europe, it is proper that Great Britain 
should have the furce now proposed for the 
year 1803, and so on in the year 1804; ~ but 
when the establishment of the year 1804 
shall come to be voted, to consider the cir- 
cumstances which may appear then, with- 
out being bound by any thing that might 
be adopted ; so that we may then diminish or 
increase our force, as Circumstances may re- 
uire. It was, in his opinion, desirable at this 
time for the country to try the experiment of 
continuing that peace, that is to say, by all 
honourable means to continue the peace, but 
at the same time to — and prepare with 
vigour, for war, if that should become ne- 
cessary. But when he said we should endea- 
vour to preserve peace, it must be in the spirit 
of peace, a spirit not at ali derogatory from our 
honour, or inconsistent with our independence, 
but a spirit that should not hold out any spe- 
cies Of irritation, which never could answer any 
ate end, but must, if pursued, inevitably 
ead to hostility. It had been asked, whether 
penete with a war establishment, was not war? 
e hai heard that question more than once in 
that House; but it Gentlemen. considered it 
seriously and.fully, they would have no diffi- 
culty in seeing the very great difference be- 
tween the expense of peace and war, even 
upon the large peace establishment now pro-. 
posed. Compared with a moderate computas 
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tion of the expense of wat, it would make . i 
difference of from 20 to 25 millions of money, 

ear. He had nothing further to trouble ths 

ouse with; he only wished to bring back to 
its consideration the point with which he be. 
gan, namely, that the House did not usually 
call for much explanation in the proposal 
of a peace establishment, or of any esta. 
blishment stated to be necessary for the 
safety of the country; that such practice was 
not consistent with that of the best times in the 
history of this country. It had been usual in 
those times to confide in Ministers, upon such 
occasions; but it was not on that ground that 
he submitted the pha of the present vote; 
it was on a ground which was known to all the 
world, on the situation of things as they stand; 
such ground making it evident that this coun. 
try ought to have a large peace establishment, 
either to prepare for war with new vigour, it 
that should become necessary, or to picseryy 
peace with security and honour. 


Mr. CanninG said, he felt himself called to 
deliver his opinion, though, had a judicious 
inquiry taken place, this debate never would 
have occurred. It seemed strange to him that 
the questions of his Right Hon. Friend should 
have been considered as injudicious or extraor- 
dinary ; and the point of which he complained 
most justly warranted his censure—why forces 
of such description should be called for without 
any explanation of so unusual a measure at oe 
a period, Not that he entertained any doubt o 
the necessity of the measure; bay the cme 
gency of the times and the critical situation 0 
the country were truly alarming, and ey 
ously portentous. But was that the respect : 
conten which should be made use of towares 
Parliament ? Wasit decorous to introduce 4 
novel measure with so little reserve, . 
out a single declaration of its none 4 
« What |” (had his Noble Friend exclaim Hl 
“¢ wasit unusual to state the estimates of we 
and army ?’? Undoubtedly not. The : 
had his concurrence ; but it did not 2pP be 
the present instance: the point of comp” 

i time of pee 
was, why an augmentation in 40 
was to take place, and when, at the sam bse 
it was allowed that communications ys i 
cessary, but not one word had cr wen 
to Parliament. It had been asserte «fice 
speech from the ‘Throne had but 
intimation of the military establishme tie 
he contended that it did not specify eto) 
military establishment wou be ae 5 fo. 
and an Hon. Gentleman (Mr. he 
mer night, had declared, that he ay 
should not disagree with the ato the 
should not pledge himself to the su Pe 
extent of the measure. If, then, scat of the 
tion was justifiable, and from the ie 
should be explained before Parliam' ; 
be required to give it its sanieor ro 
expediency of large establishme 
circumstances attending the his 
these estimates, he was a strange! 
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q hastening toa conclusion, and enforce the final 
arrangement in that period. 
B case now? Could those hopes now be enter- 


q long them for the service of a year ; how great 
m tonst be the fluctuation of the affairs of the 


liament is held in total ignorance ? He admitted, 
q with his Noble Frien 
S the policy of large peace establishments, as 


B country, in case of animosity, effectual; but 


& Prejudicial to state the country ina less degree 


B.Would be obvious; but, with such a country 


 tuation; but when he had the honour to act in 
| political affairs, they originally were voted for 
© 3 months—a circumstance deserving approba- 
B tion, as it might be presumed, that, in voting a 
® large establishment for such a time, there 
@ might be some negotiation pending, which this 
might help considerably towards 


But was this the 


tuncd? were they not completely blasted, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer changes, 
of his own accord, the usual times? If changes 
p of circumstances had taken place since the time 
B thata Right Hon. Gentleman moved, ina Com- 
F mittee, the estimates of the navy for 3 months, 
S and the day after the Chancellor of the Ex- 
s chequer should, in the space of one day, pro- 


Kingdom, and what we are to think when Par- 
(Lord Hawkesbury), 
being most likely to render the efforts of the 


at the same time he approved highly of the in- 
quisition of his Hon. Friends who had instituted 
| it; he approved of the provocation of the de- 
bate : it was essential that the nature of the 
measure should be explained; but it was more 


| of danger, and to represent its situation as 
lesscritical, than to over-rate its difficulty. He 
agreed with a gallant Officer who spoke before 
| him, that we were to increase our exertions by 
| degrees; that, had we known nothing of the 

power, the exertions, the enormous increase, 
| the perfidy of France, the necessity of keeping 
Up the spirit of the nation, as well as itsenergy, 


fora neighbour, vigilance and exertion were 
| doubly necessary. hat were the means ad- 
€quate to that purpose, it had not been in his 
| Power to give any opinion of; those to whom 
his Majesty’s councils were confided were the 
| Judges of that measure. On one particular he 
had agreed, and felt complete satisfaction with 
his Noble Friend, and on another point he felt 
dissatisfied ; he could not help édiniting how 
boldly he set out by declaring his intention in 
rising to answer an Hon. Baronet in an observa- 
tion he made relative to Switzerland, and how 
very dexterously he had slided through his 
speech without saying a single word upon the 
Subject; he had listened with a great deal of 
anxiety for theexplanation, but nothing what- 
ever hadtranspired. On this subject he could 
not take upon him to say how far the inter- 
fefence of this country would be prudent in 
the cause of an oppressed and outraged nation ; 
he had heard that acommunication on the sub- 
ject had taken place; but, if any had, he 
hoped that it would be made known to the 
House, and he could also wish to know when. 
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This question had been pressed upon the first | 
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night of the session, and now on a question 
when we are preparing the means of war in so 
unusually an extensive manner, it seemed as 
anxiously to be avoided. The question then 
appeared to be, that at a time when we are 
called upon tor a large establishment, un- 
usual, and differing from the former n ode of 
delivering and conducting those statements, 
why no grounds had been declared to Parlia- 
ment, no communications made. It was prima 
facie evident that unexpected occurrences had. 
taken place, and the House was ignorant how 
far the honour of the coun'ry had been com- 
mitted. He was concerned to find fault with 
his Noble Friend; but he was happy to ac- 
knowledge, that although there may be errors 
in his department, yet that he was not answer- 
able for all of them. The case was diflerent 
when he was in office, but he hoped no mis- 
conduct had taken place to prevent the com- 
munication of any thing essential; and greatly 
changed must he be indeed, if the honour of 
the country should be reduced through him. 
His respect and esteem were built upon too 
sure a foundation; but he must conjure the 
House to uphold the spirit of the nation, not 
to let it sink into a depression, from which, 
when occasion might call for it, it might be 
found hard to animate and to raise it; that, as 
the danger was pressing, the efforts should be 
great; and asthe Hon. and gallant Officer had 
said, that means of keeping up the honour of 
the British name should be the principal object 
in the direction of their measures; that the 
inquiries of his Right Hon. Friend were neces- 
sary and wise; and though the measure did 
not meet with any disapprobation from him in 
any degree, except, perhaps, merely to the 
extent which he might wish to have augmented 
rather than diminished ; yet he must think, that 
the forbearance of his Majesty’s Ministers from 
any communication of their reasons, was highly 
disrespectful and indecorous to Parliament. 


The Atrorney GENERAL said, it was 
most extraordinary that persons of the senti- 
ments which had been professed to-night, and 
on former occasions, should have accompanied 
those sentiments with the observations he had 
heard to-night. A compliment was expressed 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, for the vote which 
they proposed now to the House, and yet he 
censured them for observing a perfect silence 
and reserve, or rather concealment of the rea- 
son they had for proposing guch vote; which 
reason, when given, was that which was per- 
fectly notoriou’, so that Ministers were cen- 
sured for being silent on what had been already 
spoken, reserved on what had been already 
communicated, and for concealing that which 
was already notorious; uamely, that they pro- 
posed this vote onthe state of things, as 
known already to everyman in the country. 
This was ceitainly very curious; but who 
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were they who complained upon this occasion ? 
Not those, who, by their former declarations, 
had given them to understand they expected 
the peace establishment to be reduced, but 
those who agreed in the vote, and thought it 
came at the present time with peculiar pro- 
priety. If Ministers came and proposed 50,000 
men, without any thing extraordinary to re- 
quire it, then some explanation might reason- 
ably be required; but to require explanation 
of that which was notorious, and to censure 
those whose measures were approved, was a 
novelty. Atthe commencement of the session 
the House heard a speech from the Right Hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last, an able and an elo- 
quent speech, representing, in warm language, 
the dangers of the situation of this country, and 
the necessity of vigorous measures on our part, 
and applauding the address then proposed ; 
and yet now Ministers were to be censured. 
Here the House was assembled on a question 
in which there was no difference of opinion, 
and yet there appeared to be much discontent. 
One would suppose there was something pro- 


posed which called forth the real indignation 


of some Members; and yet what-was the end 
of it? Why, truly, that the measure now be- 
fore the House was just what they themselves 
would have proposed, if they had had an op- 
portunity of proposing it; which proves to 
my mind, said the Learned Gentleman, that if 
they had aii opportunity of proposing it, you 
would not have heard of their opposition: it 
is not then to the proposal that they object, 
but to the man who proposes. It has been 
stated with great candour to-night, that if Mi- 
nisters were removed, every thing would go 
o1 very wells so that, after that, there was no 
mystery in Gentlemen appearing to censure 
Ministers, though, in their consciences, they 
were bound to applaud their measures. Mini- 
Ssters say, * We do not think it advisable to 
“ commence hostility at this time.””—* So do 
“1,” says the Right Hon. Gentleman. Mini- 
sters say, “* But it ts proper that we should 
*‘ be prepared for the alternative, if hostility 
should become unavoidable.”—« So do I,” 


says the Right Hon. Gentleman; and yet, by | 


his manner, one would suppose he held a con- 
trary opinion. ‘The Learned Gentleman con- 
cluded with expressing a wish that while Gen- 
tlemen’s votes were for Administration, their 
manner should not appear to be hostile. ~ 


Dr. LAWRENCE expressed his dissent from 
the sentiments’ of the Learned Gentleman. It 
was the mere art fee of an orator to take off 
the attention of his audience from the question 
in debate, to individuals who ‘took a part in it. 
that Ministers had not laid be- 

ore.the House proper information preparato 

to this votes He censured the practice of 
voung any thing upon ‘the rumours of news- 
papers; they were not authentic sources of 
information fit for the proceedings of the 
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official information. He did not dbject to the 
vote, but he feared it 1night be found too sinal). 
He then took a view of political events upon 
the continent; hinted that France was increas. 
ing her strength with the most alarming vici. 
lance, while we had been neglecting ours, &c, 
for which he disapproved of the conduct of 
Ministers ; and expatiated on the above topics 
at considerable length.—-All the resolutions 
were read and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 8TH DECEMBER 18:3, 


Peace Establishbment.—On the motion of the 
Secretary at War, the House resolved itsell, 
pursuant to the order of the day, into a Com. 
mittee of Supply, and there were referred to 
the said Committee the army estimates laid be- 
fore the House on the rst December, and th 
ordnance estimates tor Great Britain, presented 
the 3d December. 


The Secretary at War.—* I rice, Sir, to 
propose the establishment of the army for the 
ensuing year; and before I enter into the par- 
ticulars of the statement, as to the extent, the 
nature, and the distribution of the force pro- 
posed to be kept up, I beg leave to offer 2 
very short general view of the motives and cil- 
cumstances which induced his Majesty’s Min 
sters to require such a force. ‘The estimates 
now on the table exceed in number and expense 
any thing that this country has known 11. fin 
former period of peace, and upon this di v 
ent opinions have arisen, ‘The main por 
for the decision of the House is, whether tie 
circumstances of the present times be such as 
to render such a force as is now proposed ve 
cessary; and if this should be decided sas) 
affirmative, it will then remain to deters 
whether the division and description o! i 
force be the most eligible, and whether '% - 
tribution be such as is best accommodii* 
the exigencies of the public service. * 2 or 
the present time a larger force 18 neces bi 
the security of Great Britain than at syed 
periods of peace, it is hardly necessary 0 te 
to waste time in attempting to pany pe 
circumstances of Europe at large, and obvie 
lative situation of this country, are 
ous to escape the observation of any ante 
man. The overgrown power of ing ambi 
to a magnitude beyond that which oe 
tion of Louis XIV. projected; the ee pe 
attitude of that country, the ambition sn 
terprise of its present governments" i. 
only brought these feelings home deepl 
tish spirit, but have also impressed The sate | 
on evety rational mind in ctly laid 
of the question has already been oul 
down, as to the conduct we are to ‘gine pie’ 
der these circumstances; honour 
sent peace as long a8, we Cat 
fulfil the conditions of it, 4% poy to abe” 


“ouse; they, ought :to vote nothing but gn | us, with exactness and goad : 
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ect to the 
LoO smal), hostile aggression. It is our duty to be well 
‘nts upon prepared, and our preparations should be 
S increas. Hiitrong, as well on land as at sea. Our navy 
ning vigie Miglonc, however great, is not sufficient to guard 
ours, &c, Hithe whole extent of our possessions, widely as 
nduct of They are spread through every quarter of the 
ve topics Bglobe. It will be sufficient to remind the Com- 
solutions Jimittee, that France is now in possession of the 
BWetherlands, of Holland, of the course of the 
eMeuse and the Lower Rhine, and the fortresses 
Bon the banks of these rivers. This is the first 
ime that Parliament has been called upon to 
ER 18:2, Mote a peace establishment under such circum- 
on of the BiBtances, and therefore I” was much surprised 
ved itself, Hwhen I heard a Gentleman (Mr. Fox) maintain, 
a there was no reason why a larger esta- 
eferred to H@Blishment than usual in former periods of peace 
es lad be. HM#hould be maintained in Great Britain; and 
» and the MMBhst there were reasons ‘why even a smaller 
presented” HMirce would suffice every where but in the 


¥ ‘est Indies, for there even he did not think 
pec increase unnecessary. Let the Hon. Gen- 
fcman consider, that in the last peace Holland 
2s friendly to us; the Netherlands were un- 
ger the dominion of Austria; and the course 
fet the Rhine, down from Alsace, was in the 


ee, Sir, to 
ny for the 
o the pare 
xtent, the 


force pro» HMands of friendly powers. Another circum- 
‘0 offer 2 Bance material for consideration, is the actual 
“8 and 0 llitary state of our neighbour, and his per- 
ty’s Mink Zi@hanent establishment, of which I will take a 
estimates: @aM@hort view, not with a design to excite any 


1d expense mca of keeping up a proportionate establish- 


wn in any ment here, but merely to shew that there is a 
his differ- BiMecessity for making some increase, if we wish 
1 question Ho provide for our own security. 

hether the HMhe French military establishment for 

ye such 45 HARE the present year consists of 84 regi- 

posed ments of cavalry, consisting each of Men. 


ded in the 
determine 
on of the 
her its dis 
odated to 


7 pee squadrons, at 150 men a squa- 

B10. Demi-brigades of the line, and 130 
: of light infantry - - - - 341,000 
Demi-brigades of veterans for gar- 


46,350 


essary ullery - - 26,600 
at forme 
ary for ‘king a total regular established 
The force of - - - - 427,110 
nd the BMBDd if to these are added 27 legions of 
too obve ® <endarmerie, and other persons in 

thinking HE arms, and liable to be called out, 
ce, arrives the French government has at com- 
the amor mand - = 929,900 
menacit§ being the geographical position, and such 
yn and co Bc military pewer of France, no man can deny 
have necessity of an increased establishment on 
every Ba \r part. I have been long adverse to the 
em deeply 'simonious system of peace establishments. 
The sa satisfied, that thou; no considerable evil 
inctly befallen this country consequence of the 
yursue UP Pallness Of its armed torc : times of peace, 
the pr Puch. mischief might befallen, and our 
might have been much endangered, if the 


epeuss Mctprise.of our rivals had been proportioned 
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from ali irritating language, but to resist all : actuated towards us. No hope can be enter» 


tained of enjoying repose without a just sense 
of national security ; nor has any nation a right 
to expect that it will remain unmolested, un- 
less it possesses such means of defence as ren 
der it dangerous for any rival power to insult 
its honour or to invade its rights. Without 
these means of defence no treaty is secure 5 
but with such means, any treaty whatsoever 
may remain inviolate for a number of years. 
The maintenance of standing armies is gene- 
rally censured as being attended with certain 
expense, and being eventually dangerous to the 
constitution ; and unquestionably the smallest 
standing army is so, unless constitutional, au- 
thorized, and established. But we know very 
well that ever since the Revolution, and in the 
best administered times of our constitution, 
such armies have been admitted and maintained. 
It has been said by an ancient writer, that 
good laws must be maintained by good armies, 
and good armies by good discipline. In these 


, to danger without a resource. 


times it is impossible that laws or constitutions 
can be maintained without a force capable of 
protecting and securing our independence by 
sea and by land. I do not see how any objec- 
tion can be made to the increase now pro- 
posed, and I go on this ground merely, the 
absolute necessity of such an augmentation; 
for if this augmentation be not necessary, then 
there is no need of any augmentation at all. 
But if it was deemed necessary in times of no 
danger to keep up 24,000, 30,000, and 40,000 
men, surely it will not be deemed unnecessary, 
unadvisable, or unconstitutional, in these times 
of danger and difficulty, to maintain a greater 
number. It has been said, that armies cannot 
be subsisted in.times of actual war, but by 
husbanding the means of their support, and 
carrying the wealth and credit of the country 
to the highest. I am ready to allow that the 
credit of the country ought to be maintained, 
and its wealth augmented as much as possible. 
If we omit to provide a military force prepor- 
tioned to the urgency of occasions, our ho- 
nour is compromised, and we are left exposed 
For when, ac- 
cording to the best information that can be 
collected from the most authentic sources, 
100,c0o men are the number sufficient for the 
security of the country, and fewer are deemed 
insufficient, the Hon. Gentleman cannot mean 
that the maintenance of that number is impoli- 
tic. Wealth, in my opinion, however it may be 
increased,. cannot be deemed secure without a 
respectable military force. Money has, it is 
true, been called the sinew of war; but that 


sinew cannot preserve its tone, without a body, 


(he hatred by which they now shew themselves, wp regiments of horse, guards, and 27 gt 


and the bedy here is an army ready to be te- 
sorted to without lossof time. L have to men- 
tion Ceylon and Trinidad, newly added to our 
-dominions, require an increase proportioned 
to their extent and importance, an absolute in- 
crease without. any relative consideration of 


‘times or circumstances. It is meant to keep 
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#ragoon guards and dragoons, on the same re- 
gulation as in the last peace; the 27th regi- 
ment tobe kept up, because the sth has been 
discharged. The general division is to be 8 
troops in a regiment, each troop to consist of 
60 rank and file ; of these, 10 to be dismounted. 
The dismounted men will be disciplined like 
the others, while they afford a saving to the 
public of s0,ooo/, a year; and at the same 
time can occasion no material delay, even in 
case of urgency, as horses are much more 
easily procured than men. The foot guards, 
as usual, to consist of 3 regiments, 1 of 3 bat- 
talions, and the other 2 of 2 battalions each: 
75 men to acompany, as the other regiments. 
The total of cavalry 17,250, total of foot 
guards 60603 102 battalions of foot, consist- 
ing of the numbered regiments up to the 93d, 
with 2 battalions of the Royals, the 2d batta- 
lion of the sad, a very fine.corps, 5 battalions 
of the 6oth, and 5 battalions of the g4th, at 
75 rank and file a company, with the excep- 
tion of those on India service, which were to 
have 75 men in a company, for the purpose of 
keeping up the numbers in that distant station. 
Six West India regiments, 6 of the 12 kept up 
fast year having been reduced. ‘These troops, 
consisting of men of colour, are found-useful 
for many services in the West Indies, which, 
Europeans cannot perform, and, when mixed 
with Europeans, form a very respectable force 
in the field: the 6 regiments consist of 4158 
men. To these are to be added the foreign 
corps, consisting of the King’s German regi- 
ment, Stuart’s regiment, which distinguished 
itself so much in Egypt; 3 Swiss regiments, 
those of Meuron, Rohan, and Watteville; 
making alltogether 3532 men. The staff corps, 
consisting of 4 companies, and the corps of 
waggoners, which had been found extremely 
useful. The total of this force, including the 
regiments serving in India, and counting offi- 
cers, is 128,909. Inow come to the distribu- 
tion. Sixty thousand rank and file, including 
15,000 cavairy, are to serve as guards and gar- 
risons.in Great Britain and Ireland. A body 
‘of 30,000 men for the plantations, and the re- 
mainder of the force to be employed-in India. 
I will now °.ate, particularly, the force in In- 
dia, which consists of 3 regiments of dragoons, 
-and 14 British regiments ef foot, consisting of 
‘36,100 men, and the regiment of Meuron, 
‘consisting of 1150 men. The troops now in 
‘India cannot come home till late, and it is, 
‘therefore, difficult to give a precise statement 
respecting thym. There are now 17 battalions 
‘there, and it is intended that 14 shall be kept 
‘there. ‘Lhe total expense of guards and garri- 
sons, and the plantation estimate, including 
“India, will be about 4,015,000/. (Here Mr. 
“Fox asked across the table, whether the gar- 
-rison battalions were included in this calcula- 
“tion? He belicved that with them the whole 
force would be “above 130,000 men.) The 
‘Elon. Gentleman is right. J did omit the gar- 


| has been found expedient to form seven ney could 


garrison battalions on a better foundation: ie 2 

they are on a plan likely to prove more 

cious than the former, which rendered 

force by no means adequate in service to the od ot 

expense with which it bore upon the countrys. din 
3 


It has been thought expedient to abolish thellMMforce ; 
name of invalids, to which contemptuous ideal ade 
were attached, as if of a man walking on aN actily 
crutch, and unable to manage a musket or afllthe arn 
bayonet. It is intended that they shall bel person: 
effective men, and they are to have a board of Me man 
officers, by whom redress of all complaints is pow pr 
to be made. The difference of expense be- Mwithou 
tween these and the invalids is about sooo/. the HiMthere y 
difference between them and troops of the line HMcriptio 
is between 35 and 40,000/. The clothing for Mions } 
these corps is this year to be issued out of thei mount 
King’s stores, and consequently there are OMMMct tho 


be no charges incurred this year for clothi yell as 
them. ‘These battalions are able to occupyieducii: 
garrisons, and to do service in several postiiiwere re 
which would otherwise be maintained by regnd Ire] 
ments of the line, consequent!y these regiments: 


will be at liberty for other services. Jam noWwRs alway 
to notice to the Committee the mode by whichinent of 
this plan is more economical than keeping of 
a smaller proportion of officers. First, SMMmore sty 
battalions and squadrons are really capable OMMtherefor, 
service, without waiting to recruit, and admitber of 5, 
of increase, without breaking the hearts OMMBer of | 
officers in the beginning of a war, by raising een res 
new corps, and bringing men into the SCHED more 

who had seen no service. The addition of (rere red 
lieutenant and 25 men to each company wh 
cavalry, gives an addition of sooo in the "“HAwhen any 
fantry ;.1 lieutenant and 25 men for each il most 

pany gives an increase of 250 rank and fle y 
each battalion, and a total addition of 25,0°RMaintaini 


rank and file, with 1030 lieutenants. tiation: 
whole addition thus made is 30,000 cy ye “other: 
the expense of only a few additional to 70, 
By the addition of one company to eac - Baites the 
ment of cavalry, and two to each ee - w Britis 
infantry, there is a farther increase 
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men. I shall forbear to enter further ne : 
particulars of the organization, as 
tleman is in possession of tbe i 
am ready to answer any question pas 
put to me. All the services 19 the ie 


unt to 55270,000!. 
partment will amo the papety 


those annexed expenses no ant 
cluding the half-pay to reduces ople, t 


the out-pensioners of Chelsea 
(the expense: of the garrison sim 
not yet exactly tell), will not exceed ny 
lar expenses in 1801. 
litary column is 7000/3 and it 18 ya the 
sure of Parliament to grant.2 

al of act 
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of last year by 2,270,000! and 40/000" 
of the last year of by 


battalions, consisting of 5000 men. It 


kept up last year, 
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Fcould never arrive. There is an increase of 
men this year, and an additional expense 
Bot 6s,coo/.: there has been, at the same time, 
Ba saving in several items. The expense of bar- 
Bracks is less by 300,000/.3 and in the half-pay 
Mand other items there has been a proportion- 
Bate diminution. In mentioning the increase of 
Mforce since last year, I must notice a charge 
Bmade on his Majesty’s Ministers of having 


Bethe armed force of the country, when, as those 
persons themselves admitted, the increase now 
Bccmanded was not too considerable. I will 
Bnow proceed to shew that these charges were 
pwithout foundation. On the rst October 1801, 
Bthere were under arms 250,000 men of all de- 
mecriptions ; of these, 123,343 men ofall descrip- 
Btions have been reduced. ist, The cavalry 
of the Mmounted at that time to 25,000 men}; a force 
are OR t thought necessary, and for that reason, as 
othig Mell as because it was the most expensive, the 
commenced with it, and 10,493 men 


reduced. The militia of Great Britain 
y "ee Mgand Ireland were discharged to the amount of 
— meet;coo men. It is understood that the militia 


ms always to be called out at the commence- 


whichMment of a war, and discharged on the conclu- 


ng bs gion of peace; but the fencible regiments come 
ore strictly under this description, and were 
immediately dishanded, to the num- 


mcr of 20,679 men. ‘The invalids, to the num- 
mcr of 5172, were reduced, because it had 
pccn resolved to form the out-pensioners into 
more effectual force. The foreign corps 


uts 0 
raising 
field 


n _ mere reduced to the number of 8945 men; a 
he  eerce which we were glad to spare, and which, 
= fer hen any reduetion was necessary, we thought 


e most politic to reduce; for when British 
Oops were disbanded, who would think of 
ntaining foreigners, unless they were in 
tuations where we could not dismiss them? 
pe! otherdescriptions of men dismissed amount- 
d to 7025 men, which number alone consti- 
m'tes the strict and regular difference between 
=< British infantry, then and now. And if it 
p* considered, that of these 7000, some had 
nlisted to serve for a limited time, and though 
cy were not ‘strictly entitled to their dis- 
4 harge, yet as the act of Parliament isso drawn 
B to give them teason to think they were en- 
tled to it, and many of them were induced 
Pcnlist, by having it so explained ; it seemed 
consistent with that good faith which the 
vcrnment should always maintain with the 
ople, to refusé to discharge them; but I 
Hn assure the Gentlemen who brought those 
= ‘ges, that no exertion was omitted to in- 
acc them to enlist ‘regularly in other corps, 
dso many did enlist, that 19 or 20 batta- 
were! filled while’ the reduction did 
a take away more thin 6 org. Of these 
Many were discharged from ‘the ‘hospi- 
ls, and many were disc'arged for infirmities, 
‘heir return from long foreign service. 
Be the only foundation on which the charge of 
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force kept up, and the picture now afforded 
by the British army. This army was never 
more respectable, never in better subordina- 
tion, never in better order than now; it was 
never composed of more able and efficient 
men, never actuated by a nobler military spirit, 
with a number of able, experienced, and brave 
general officers, many of them in the flower of 
their age, uniting the vigour and enterprise of 
youth with the temper and wisdom of more 
advanced years; regulated by a Prince pos- 
sessed Of an uncommon understanding in mili- 
tary affairs, indefatigable in his attention to 
business, and eminently just in discharging the 
duties of his office. For this respectable army, 
and the facility of augmenting its military 
force, the country is partly indebted to the 
Hon. Gentleman on the other side, who is en- 
titled to the praise of having given us the com- 
mand of such a force, with the facility of 
making an addition of 20,000 men; _ besides 
an easy resource in the militia of Ireland of 
20,000 men more, exclusive of the yeomanury 
and volunteer corps, who have agreed to con 
tinue their services. Of these last, 8000 rank 
and file have been already enrolled in Great 
Britain, chiefly cavalry. In Ireland the enrol- 
ment has been above double that number, 
amounting to 10,000 cavalry, and a still greater 
number of infantry. Putting all together, we 
have a total force of 200,000 men, exclu« 
sive of the army in India; a force of such a 
magnitude, and of such a description, as to 
present no very alluring prospect to any foreign 
power that may be disposed to attack us. I 
conclude, Sir, with moving the first resolution, 
That 66,574 men be voted for guards and gar- 
risons in Ireland, from the rst of Dec. 1802, 
to the rst Dec. 1803.” 


Mr. Banks.—-“ Sir, the Hon. Gentieman 
who has just spoken, has said nothing which 
does not to me appear, if properly considered, 
to have the weight of a strong reason against 
that increase of our military establishments, 
which his estimates propose. It is because 
France is now more formidable than at any for- 
mer zra in her history; because her rivalry 
against this country is now more than ever in- 
flamed by inordinate ambition, and exasperated 
by deep resentments; because the arms of her 
political influence are, every where on the 
continent, multiplied an hundred fold; decause 
she menaces this country from many more points 
than before the revolution; because the very 
spirit of the whole nation breathes only war 
and conquest; because its leader reigns overt 
his own people, only by exciting them to 
trample all others under their feet: it is ex« 
pressly for these reasons that I should wish anxie 
ously to spare any: unseasonable; waste.of the 
national resources, and lavish on the apparatus 
of war nothing but what is. res 

uisite to-render that apparatus fully efficiene 
bor the: country’s safety... The Right Hon, 
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ment of France consists, at this moment, of 
very little less than 500,000 men. But, has it 
not been always the policy of france to main- 
tain an army out of all proportion greater than 
any that we could oppose to it, if it had been 
even the opinion of our ancestors, that, to be 
secure against French invasion, they must have 
something like an equality of military force at 
all times ready to defeat it? ‘The military 
peace establishment of France, under its mo- 
narchs of the House of Bourbon, was ngt less 
disproportionately greater, Sir, than that which 
it has been during these two last centuries 
usual for the English government to maintain, 
than would be the French standing army under 
the First Consul, in comparison with such a 
military peace establishment for Great Britain 
as it was, before the war, the policy of our go- 
vernment to keep on foot. But if we must 
have a great military establishment during 
peace, are there no means of answering all the 
uses which can be proposed in it wichout withe 
drawing 110,000 men 80 entirely from all the 
services of productive iabour? It has been 
usual in the military establishment of Prussia, 
and others on the continent, to dismiss the sol- 
diers to the labours of husbandry for the greater 
part of the year; and might not such an ar- 
rangement, in our present circumstances, be 
advantageously adopted in Britain? or, is there 
no possibility of modifying the volunteer, the 
fencibles, or the militia service, in such a man- 
ner as to answer any use of a great standing 
army, without exhausting by such an expense, 
and by devoting to idleness, so large a propor- 
tion of those who might be the most benefici- 
ally employed in that industry which sustains 


the whole?” 


Sir W. W. Wynne complained, that Mini- 
sters had made the reductions in the army 
with inconsiderate haste; had disbanded corps 
formed out of the Irish fencibles, which had 
no right to claim their dismission on account 
of any thing in the conditions on which they 
were enlisted; had subjected the officers of 
the disbanded corps to undue inconveniences ; 
and had, in general, acted in such a manner as 
to evince, that they were unfit to be trusted with 
the force of cvhich they now made a demand. 


Ear. Tremprie.—*“ ] do not now rise, Sir, 
to move the Committee in opposition to the 
estimates. So far as any thing like energy can 
be, by the endeavours of me and my friends, 
communicated to the feebde measures and spirit- 
fess counsels of the present Administration, I 
shall, for the sake of my country, rejoice to 
support them; and if it were possible to.con- 
ceive, that by their hands this country can, ini 
the present crisis of its fate, be saved; if I 
were not convinced that Buonaparté has no 
other object so much at heart as the entire 
subjugation of this empire; and that by every 
_measure, whether of concession, of connivance, 
er.cven of remonstrance, which those now at 
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the helm of our affairs may he pleated to take 
in regard to him, the consummation of hj; 
dearest purpose iS, to our confusion, inces. 
santly advanced ; if I could suppose, that, jy 
trusting to them such a military force, we did 
more than put the military powers of the coup. 
try into hands in which they must be inefficicxt 
and ridiculous, I should have been well cop. 
tent to give them my vote, upon this occasion, 
without thinking it necessary to make any 1. 
marks on the conduct of men, whose measures 
I do not directly oppose. ‘They have affected 
to talk with a ridicule, of which the coo!ne:s 
and pointlessness were alien equally to the arch 
vivacity and fire of wit, and to the discretion 
of sound wisdom; they have affected thus to 
talk of the strangeness and harmlessness of 
those opposition arguments which lead to good 
government votes. But this is an anomaly to 
which no common share of weakness, irresoly: 
tion, and confusion of head in an adminisi*® 
tion, could reduce the friends of their country. 
Abilities less than theirs were unequal to the 
achievement. And to what purpose put into 
their hands so powerful a military force? To 
be again reduced as soon as it shall have been 
voted? The Right Hon. the Secretary at War 
would persuade us that no part of the army 
was disbanded, except some battalions, whom 
particular engagements to the soldiers, or their 
feebleness, wounds, and disease, made it im- 
possible to keep longer together. But the fact 
is, that one half of the army, both cavalry and 
infantry, was dismissed, dismissed at the very 
time when it should have seemed the most !- 
proper to lay down any arms which we yet 
tained in our hands; when the ruler of France 
was making, amid an ill-preserved semblance 
of peace, acquisitions more valuable than a 


that he had gained by the war. A number om 


battalions were entirely disbanded ; 1 oo 
the number of the companies was reduced !r04 
12 to 10, or 8, and the number of the a0" . 
cach company from 100 to 60. ‘This rel, 
tion pervaded the whole army, cavally it 
infantry. ‘The more boldly Buonapart¢ 
on to set at nought the substance of the ol 
ditions of the peace, the farther he — 
to menace the actual safety of this coma - 
much the more haste did Ministers ™ hich 
divest themselves of every means 
they might have dared to set bounds © oun 
ambition.’ It appeared as if they wer 
tient to put it, as soon as possible, out? 4 
power to come to blows, howeve! 
and abused. Such was their wise 
for keeping the peace. In June, July» bly lat 
September, down even to a considera 
date in October, they continued 
At last, when the spirit of the 
no longer bear with their pusillamim'y» 
they dreaded to meet a Parliamen 
they could not venture to cour tg saw t? 


d 


even a little temporary forbear a py a 
naparté was not to be 
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servility of submission when they had made | the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Banks), on the sub- 
England cheap and vile in the eyes of all Europe 3 | ject of our security being in economy, that eco- 


then, at last, they bethought themselves of 
plucking up heart, and making as if they would 
yet act the man, But what an occasion, what 
a season did they choose! of things 
in the world, should ti fate of Switzerland 
be the first to provoke their mighty minds to 
rise into Opposition to the fiat of the First 
Consul? Was Switzerland a country having 


nomy did not apply to our situation at the pre- 
sent moment. But now he would take a short 
view of the speech of the Noble Lord who had 
just sat downs who had said that Ministers 
had not offered any argument for the establish- 
ment which they now proposed. ‘To this he 
would answer, that arguments were unneces- 
sary; if there were any who really wanted ar- 


any near relations, local or political, to this; guments upon the subject, he would begin 


couatry? Were t! 


Swiss a people who had , with them, by asking what they thought of 


— are hives under the influence of | the present situation of Europe, whether that 
1aAlce Was there ity decisive, conspicuous | was enough to justify the vote now prop sed? 


act of the First Const! 


in reoard to the Swiss, | He would not now go over the state of all the 


that evinced an hostility to th: country, keener | powers of Europe, but he should just entreat 


and more formidable than he had before, w! 
out scruple, displayed? — bad 


hands means of serving the Swiss more effec. | 


tivly than they conld have acted in avy pre- 
case. ol interference to check Buona- 

patos ambition? No, nos nothing of all this 
Was the case. But, to shew that they were 


ml utterly without spirit, that they were still | 


Dot unwilling to take an interest in the affairs 
ui continental Europe, they would choose an 
cocasion beyond all others, absurdly unsea- 
souable, to enibroil themselves with a man 
tow hom they had s@ lately bowed the knee. 
For this gvand purpose, Mr. Moore was dis- 
Pached to Coustance, and held conferences 
Wilt the. chicts of the Swiss insurgents, of 
Witch God. knows whether they may not 
Ikive icaded to mislead some of those unfortu- 
lve patriots to their ruin. It is when I see a 
tran of conduct like this, Sir, that, though I 
vole every supply to Government, I am con- 
cerned to think.to what hands such supplies 


F. are to be committed. Yes, Sir, while I oppose 


hot the measures, 1 cannot but loudly declare 
my disapprobation of the men. There is but 
one Many On whom the wishes and hopes of 
the nation are fixed: he only is, in the present 
Crisis, equal to save his country. I vote for 


the establishment proposed in the estimates: 


I wish that I could with a vote add to his Ma- 
We a Miuisters fit to make a right use 
of it, 


General Mairianp said, the Hon. Gentle- 
Man who immediately followed the Secretary 
at War, had adverted to the practice of our 
aicestors, and to the wisdom of their practice. 
He was very far from denying the constitu- 
tional spirit under which they acted; but be- 
lore we cancluded upon that subject, we ought 
to consider what.it was likely our ancestors 


would have done, had they beeu placed in eur | 
-navy could do, yet we must also have a cone 


Circumstances: he was warranted in saying, that 
u our. ancestors had been surrounded with the 
Circumstances which now surround us, they 
Would have at least made as much preparation 
to meet any possible event, as. we are now mak- 
ing ; he said. he was judging of what they would 
for by logking at what. they had done; and 

Vouild adds that all which had been said by 


they in their} France; her power for offence”and 


| 
| 


‘ih- | the Committee to look at the presen’ state of 


fence 3 
and that, without any other considerstroa, al- 
though there were many others, would be a 
sufficient cause for the vote now before the 
Committee. He desired to look at the temper 
and condition of the governor and governed 
of that country. He was confident of this, 
that the most judicious men in France, as well 
as the rest of Europe, were convinced that at 
this moment the leading, ruling passion of 
the people of France was military enterprise 5 
that the government of that country at 
present was the government of the sword 3 
and that the person at the head of it was, if 
not the greatest or the first, the most ambi- 
tious general in Europe. Was there not 
something to be added to this? Our 
feelings were not hostile to France upon 
principles of general rivalship; but the rival- 
ship of France towards us arose from the jea- 
lousy they felt at contemplating the happiness 
of this country, and they envied our constitu. 
tion. With regard to Switzerland, he would 
only say that he agreed with the Secretary at 
War, as to the propriety of abstaining from 
the use of irritating language: but on that 
subject he would not venture to give a name 
to his feelings. If ever there was a breach of 
trust solemnly reposed, and shamefully viola« 
ted, it was to be found in the conduct of 
France towards Switzerland; but what lesson 
did that teach him ? that France having proved 
herself to have the will, we ought to take care 
that she shall not have the means to offend us. 
He looked at their preparations for sea and 
force by land, with great anxiety; although 
he had great pleasure in reHecting, that we 
had voted 50,000 seamen, and that 48,000 of 
them might be ready in a few days, if neces- 
sary; but whatever might be done by our 
navy, and every thing would be done that a 


siderable army; and under the auspices of its 
present illystrious Commander in Chief, every 
thing might be expected that a great army 
could accomplish. The Noble Lord had de- 
clared the incapacity of the present Minigters. 
Now, if they were to be removed, the ques- 
tion was, who was ahely to succeed ‘them? 
4 
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The Noble Lord could not think of the Hon. | 
Gentleman below him (Mr. Fox); he could 

not think of wishing to see at the head of his 

Majesty’s councils a man who had contributed 

to seal the death-warrant of his country, as 

the Nobile Lord called the treaty of peace, for 
that Hon. Gentleman had always most de- 
cidedly expressed his approbation of the 

peace. Another Hon. Gentleman on the same 

bench with him might perhaps suit the dispo- 
sition of the Noble Lord better (Mr. Windham 

we presume): he had declared that he should 
be rather for war than peace ; or, if we tried to 
preserve peace, we should soon be forced into 
a situation of war, and then we should have 
to regret that we did not enter into war sooner, 
a distinction the General looked upon as being 
without a difference ; but such men could not 
keep peace with France if they were ministers 
at the present moment, and that he was aware 
would not de acceptable to the people of this 
country; so that the Noble Lord and his ad- 
ministration would want that confidence, with- 
out which no administration in this free coun- 
try could be permanent. 


General TARLETON expressed his surprise 
at the opposition language employed by those 
Gentlemen who yet professed their intention 
of voting for the proposed establishment; for 
his part, he rejoiced at the conclusion of the 
war, because, among other reasons, it gave an 
evidence of our pacific disposition, and obtain- 
ed us that character throughout Europe which 
we did not possess before. He was proud of 
the resolution which seemed to be implanted 
in the minds of the people, a resolution which 
would enable us to meet any attacks that the 
restless spirit or mad ambition of any enemy 
should venture to make. However, from the 
étate of Europe, he saw the necessity of a large 
establishment forthiscountry. France at pre- 
sent had subject to her power no less than 
40 millions of people; and according to the 
French newspapers, two out of every three 
effective men were now raising as conscripts 
for the army. For what purpose is this large 
force to be placed in the hands of a man, cer- 
tainly of the most transcendent abilities? a 
man, whom he would not abuse. He would 
not call him the disciple of Mahomet, for he 
recollected that the Koran was struck from 
his hands by a Member of that House (Sir $. 
Smith); but he must remark, that from the 
number of means France had to annoy us, it 
behoved us to be on our guard; for it would 
be absurd to rely, that such men as Buona- 
parté, Massena, and Berthier, would give up 
their favourite pursuit, would become pacific 
and mild individuals, inclined only to run a 
race with us in commerce and agriculture. 
He could place no confidence in that idea, for 
he believed that Buonaparté’s pretensions to 
the character of a warrior could only be 
equalled by his rooted antipathy to this coun- 
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try, and we must therefore beware of his pure 
pose and views. 


Mr. CartTwriGuT observed, that however 
unequal the present Ministers might be con- 
sidered, he should regret to ‘see them super- 
seded by those Gentlenzen who sat on the op- 
posite bench (Mr. Fox’s friends), between 
whom and the opposition on the other bench 


rial distinction, that the former continued 
throughout the whole course of the last war 
to throw every possible obstacle in the way of 
Administration, to propose every measure that 
could tend to efnmbarrass Government; while 
the sole object of the latter obviously was, to 
serve and to secure the country. With respect 
to a Right Hon. Gentleman who had been al- 
luded to in the course of the debate, whom 
all loyal men must respect, he did not under- 


stand that that Right Hon. Gentleman had Y 


manifested any desire to return to power. It 
had been said by an Hon. Gentleman on the 
other side of the House, that talents were of 
no use to a ministers; certainly they would 
not, but be rather dangerous, if with them 
were connected such opinions as had been 
mentioned, respecting the pacific dispositions 
of France; opinions calculated to lull this 
country into a reliance that might be fatals 
opinions which savoured more of confidence 
and attachment to France, than was consistent 
with a fair attachment to England: if tle «- 
ject was to serve France, no other language © 
answer that end so well. — 


Mr. WutTsreEAD declared his full and com 
plete concurrence in the sentiments expresse™ 
by Mr. Banks, that it would be much wee? 
policy, with a view to our defence, 1n case - 
any dangerous attack, to propose @ sda ; 
establishment, and to husband our resourctse 
He could not approve. the fluctuating ae J 
ment of Ministers. ‘The estimates both oe 
army and navy were now much — no 
were proposed. Why this > 
in their plans? He believed that the bes 
guard for the country would be a n ail 
steady system of policy, incapable 
wavering. Ministers should not su oF a the 
selves to be driven from their purpose 0 |. 
mere assertions or insinuations of 4 Ft 
Why should the Right Hon. Gentleman | os 
his demand for the navy from 30,600 tance 
men? or why, though in the net Sap on 
stating that the army estimates — on ag3i8 
sary only for three months, come Co 
after a few hours 
he thought proper to move he 
twelve He wished to know 

roposition for the permanen uld 
ment ?-and ‘whevhery circumstances 
alter, it was his intention to reduce 


Hie desired to bear ia 


(Mr. Windham’s), he said there was this mates 
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things stood. Were the people really to enjoy 
the advantages of peace? ‘The amount of the 
army of France, he contended, should not be 
adduced-as any model by which we should 
square the number of our force for defence. 
If the state of the present French army, how- 
ever, was to be compared with that kept up 
in time of peace by the former French govern- 
ments, and we take into account the vast ex- 
tension of French territory, it would be found 
that their number was not such as should ex- 
cite alarm. Jf Gentlemen would only apply 
the common rule of * Do as you would be 
* done by,” to the proceedings of the French 
government, many of their apprehensions would 
vanish, What had been our own conduct? 
Immediately after peace was concluded, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) applied himself diligently to the 
settlement of our finances, and the Noble Earl 
at the Admiralty has been some time actively 
engaged in putting our navy in a state of pre- 

aration, and in prosecution of his purpose 

as visited all our dock-yards, giving orders 
for repairs, and making reforms in almost every 
department. We are to have so many ships 
ready for sea on any emergency; yet. France 
feels no alarm at this. We call them only mere 
measures of precaution. Why ascribe different 
motives to Buonaparté’s visit to Boulogne, 
where the men are said to work by torchlight, 
and not unfrequently they are at a stand, if 
reports were correct, for want of money to 

ay them? Was that a just ground of alarm? 

honld it induce an apprehension that Buona- 
parte meant to break the peace? or should we 
be disturbed about Dunkirk, a place that, from 
the experience of the last war, it was manifest 
Was of very little consequence to this country 
whether that pert was fortified er not; quite 
as little as the importation of hemp into France, 
which excited so much the jealousy of some 
Gentlemen? Whatever his wishes might be 
as to Switzerland, he could not approve of any 
interference on our part in the affairs of that 


country ; for we could effect nothing material | 


with any force we possessed. ‘There could bé 
but one opinion as to the invasion of that coun- 
try by the French troops; but he should imi- 


tate the Hon. General’s (Maitland) promise, | 


to abstain from stating that opinion, and he 

would do more than the Hon. Gentleman did— 

he would keep his promise. If, however, it 

Shewed: the ambition of Bucnaparté, were his 

predecessors of the Bourbon family not liabic 

-to that charge? If there was perfidy in it, 
were not the Bourbons also guilty of perfidy ? 

The Noble Secretary of State had stated on a 

r night that a former French government 

was, at the very time it was concluding a 

treaty of peac., occupied in framing new 

plans of hostility ‘France was not now, in 

in point of view than in former 
times, particula:|; with respect to ambition. 

Returning to the motion before the Commit- 


‘te, he meytioned, that, as France was aot 
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more powerful now than in June last, there 
was no ground for this high establishment. 


The Right Hon. D. Ryper said, that he 
had no occasion, and therefore felt very little 
disposition, to reply to any attacks that might 
have been made upon Mr. Pitt’s character; for 
the experience of nineteen years of an active 
political and useful life, must ever ensure him 
} the gratitude of his country; neither did he 
see that it required to be added to the discus 
ston which took place upon the navy estimates, 
nor could he expect any difference of opinion, 
as this vote was evidently founded on the same 
plan as the increase Of 50,000 seamen. If the 
increase, bawever, did not take place, he much 
feared that this country may bid a long adieu to 
all its greatness, But it seemed that there were 
some Gentlemen inclined to think navies use- 
less, armies something worse, and even ail 
continental alliances of any kind absolutely detri- 
mental. ‘These alliances were even decried in 
such a manner as, perhaps, to render the forme 
ation of them impossible, or at least ex- 
tremely difficult. When we behold the sub- 
jugation of the Swiss, and the progressive ag- 
grandizement of France, was it proper language 
to say, * Let us sit still, and sufler France to de- 
“ your all the rest of Europe, contented at her 
“ forbearance in making us the last whom she is 
“ likely to snap at??? According to the obser- 
vations of one Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Fox), we 
should remain quiet, in hopes the first Con- 
sul would in time remit his anger against us, 
and be satisfied with the punishment we had 
already suffered; but the same Hon, Gentle- 
man in this afforded us but little consolation ; 
for, in his opinion, we deserved that punish- 
ment, and the war ought to have terminated 
gloriously to France and ingloriously for this coun- 
iry. ‘Thus after all we saw of this formidable 
rival, both before and since the termination of 
the war, we were advised to sit still, like pa» 
tient plodding merchants, calculating how 
/much more we could sell, and copsidering 
' whether the ware of Stafford might be able ta 


| vie in the market with the manufactures of 
Seve. For his pait, instead of blaming his 
Majesty’s Ministers for not having prefaced 
the motion on the navy estimates by any 
' speech, he should have thought it perhaps 
| better if they had not, on this occasion, stated 
| wit’ so much precision the grounds which 
| constituted the necessity of an increase. The 

thing was of itself so obviously plain, as to re- 
| quire neither arguments nor any statement of 
| facts. The demand was for a military esta- 
| blishment, ready for any emergency that may 
| arise, and not perhaps so much called for by any 
| subsisting differences, but such as would place 
i us in a situation to assist others, and, perhaps, 
| in some not very far distant day, opposing a 
barrier to the encroachments of our aspiring 
neighbours. Jt was true, that heretofore we 
had always peace establishments comparative y 
small; but at no ay 3 period were we ever 
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totally destitute of all continental alliances and 
Connexions. 


Mr. SHERIDAN.—* Sir, being in the situa- 
tion alluded to by the Right Hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, of not being able to 
agree precisely with any of those that have 
preceded me, yet of being, at the same time, 
unwilling to give a silent vote upon the present 
occasion, I rise with some sentiments of re- 
luctance. There is one thing, however, in 
which we all coincide; it is, that the present 
is a crisis so full of importance, and so perilous, 
that the House has a right to know the senti- 
ments of all its members.—Sir, one of the cir- 
cumstances I most regret in this debate is, 
the references that have been made to the 
characters and abilities of persons supposed to 
be fit to fill particular offices.—I feel this as 
a subject of regret; and feeling so, I am sorry 
that my Hon. Friend near me made any allu- 
sion even to one man, whom of a// men upon 
earth I most love and respect, because I do view 
the crisis to be one of such moment and peril, 
and because, if ever there was a time in which 
we should prove to the people of England 
that we are above all party feelings, that we 
are above all party distinctions, that we are 
superior to any petty scramble for places and 
power, that time is the present. Sir, in speak- 
ing upon these topics, I do find a disposition 


in some Gentlemen to rebuke any man who. 


shall deliver any opinion with respect to the 
First Consul of France. One Hon. Gentleman 
who rebuked an Hon. General that spoke be- 
fore him, declared that he would not give his 
opinion with respect to the conduct of France 
to Switzerland ; and what does his rebuke 
amount to? He confesses that upon that sub- 
ject there can be but one opinion. Why then, 
Sir, he either adopts the opinion of the Hon. 
General, or not. 
as strong an opinion against the conduct of 
France as can possibly be given. If he does 
not adopt it, why then all we can say is, that 
there are two opinions. But what, he asks, 
has Switzerland to do with the question? It 
has this to do with it—The Hon. General in- 
troduced the subject in this way—He contends 
that a power which is capable of such unpro- 
voked aggression, and such perfidy, is the 
power that ought to be watched. But the 
Hon. Gentleman goes on to assert, that we 
have nothing to do with the case of Switzer- 
land—nothing to do with France—nothing but 
with her power—nothing but her power? as 
if that were little. He asks too, Where is the 
great difference between France under the 
Bourbons and under her present ruler?) Why, 
Sir, the Hon. General inferred, from the con- 
duet of France, that with her growing power 
she had a growing disposition to do mischief. 
But is that power, demands the Hon. Gentle- 
man, greater now than it was last June? Per- 
haps it is not, Sir. But her mischievous dis- 
position is greater; and if I am asked to bring 


If he does adopt it, he gives” 
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a proof of the truth of my assertion, I must 
bring the case of Switzerland. Sir, if I see 4 
purposed contempt of the independence of a 
nation, if I see a perfidious disreeard of the 
faith of treaties, if I seea power withdraw her 
assistance, only to return and entrap a country 
of freemen with greater certainty, why then | 
say there has been a change, and a great 
change too, and that such a power we have a 
right to watch. But, says the Hon. Gentle. 
man, we have no rivht to make use of invec. 
tives against the First Consul of France. | 
willabstain, if 1 can—I say if I can, because | 
feel that even a simple narrative can be con- 
strued into invective. With regard to the 
general question of a disposition to peace or 
war, I for one declare, that I am as strongly 
and as, sincerely for the preservation of peace 
as any man, and that I do not consider war as 
any remedy to the evils complained of. Ifa 


war spirit be springing up inthis country, if a¥ 


chivalrous disposition be observable, if a senti- 
ment of indignation be rising upon the subject 
of the treatment of Switzerland, I for one shall 
contend that the treatment of Switzerland 
no cause of war. YT would therefore say, pre- 
serve peace if possible. Peace if possible; be- 
cause the effects of war, always calamitous, 
may be calamitous indeed, buckling, as we 
should be forced to do, all our sinews and 
strength to that power in a contest with her 
upon such grounds. I repeat, theretore, peace 
if possible ; but I add, resistance, prompt, " 
solute, determined resistance to the jirst aggres 
sion, be the consequences what they may. 1 
fluenced by these sentiments, I shall vote col 
dially and cheerfully for this large peace est 
blishment ; and it is because I shall vote for % 
that I think myself bound to state my reason’ 
Sir, some Gentlemen seem to consider what 
they advance as so many ax'oms too clear -- 
necd explanation, or to require detence. * 
when I vote so large an establishment, J thin’ 


' myself not at liberty to bind such a burden up" 


my constituents, without stating the paren 
upon which I act, and the principles by = 
I am prompted.. Sir, I have listened ar 
the attention I am master of, to the di bie 
arguments that have been advanced 1n the A 
sent debate. One Hon. Gentleman, rs 
spoke second, appears to be a decided a d 
to a great establishment; and the reaso a 
gave for his opposition, I confess, Pt ‘onl 
astonished me. He says, if Ministers ” id for 
said to him that danger existed, he wou Does 
one have voted for the force propos that his 
he doubt the danger? He complains ™ 


Majesty’s Ministers do not state it precise’] 


But does he pretend that he does not 8° 
feel it? Can any one look at the map woe ‘ 
rope, and be blind to it? -Can-any One. 
heart to resist apprehended mnjur But be 
that we ought not to be prepare You ca! 
asks, Why raise only 110,000 and, 
never equal the military power of > Why 
as you cannot, why stop ab 
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must PMpot raise 120, 130, OF 140,000? If this argu- 
see a Mment be worth any thing, it applies equally to 
> of a Pour raising only rooo. Why, if we can never 
f the Me equal to France, raise a man? Another 
wher HeCenticman, who spoke last, has alluded to 
untry BMplliances, and IT agree perfectly with him in 
hen | Ghat he advanced against making any pledges. 
great PBHc has alluded to the fate of the pledges made 
lave a Fn the War of the Succession, in the war of 1741; 
entles #Mbur if be meant to be impartial, he need not have 
NVeCe t ne back so far—he need not have travelled 
the last war—he might have mentioned 
use] the pledges then given—he might have reccl- 
CON fected the pledge of never giving up the Ne- 
» the Btherlands—he might have recalled to our minds 
ce or = fRthe pledge of obtaining indemnity for the past, 
ongly mid security for the future—he might have 
peace welt upon the pledge of exhausting the last 
ar as crop of our blood in the contest for religion, | 
If a, Mmorder, and civilized society—the toto certatum 
if a’ re regni—he might have reminded us of all 
enti. Jithese pledges made, and of all of them having 
bject Fbeen abandoned. He confesses his warmth of 
shall Mrendship for the late Minister, and he certain- 
ids My never shewed it more than in stopping so 
with his historical narrative of pledges. 
The next excellent reasoning of the Hon. 
OUS, eGentleman who spoke second, against the 
) we proposed vote, is, that the first year of war 
and pthere will be an immense army drawn upon 
her Bthe opposite coast, and therefore now it is 
eace Rot necessary to be prepared. When the army 
Te fs Upon your shores, when the trumpet of the 
ress ficmy sounds at your gates, then it is time to 
Ine prepared. Appearance of security, he con- 
cor picnd., gives, often, the effect of security. If 
sta p\« have large armies, France will think we 
or it prise them through fear; if we do not have 
ons. pt'.m, she will think that we feel ourselves 
vhat BP icctly secure. I have heard instances, Sir, 
r to pcre Mopnting wooden guns upon a fort has | 
ocuced the same security as ifthere had been 
ink plones, But unluckily in this instance for us, 
pon pby our constitutional form of proceeding, our 
nds hole force must be known: we cannot pass 
ich q Mpon an enemy wooden guns, and an army at 
all Blrentford. If we yote no force, an enemy will 
ent know we havenone. But have no arms, throw 
yes s°°y your guns, is the advice of the Hon. 
yho eGent. Sir, when every house in my neighbour- 
my B hood has been attacked and robbed by a gang 
he 5°! ruftians, how my having no arms is to save 
tly Me irom a visit from them, I must leave the 
nly B Hon, Gentleman to explain. His next argu- 
for ‘Ment is, that it is unreasonable in us to believe 
oes Bthat Buonaparté wishes to be at war with us; 
his pfor he thinks the French have nothing to gain 
ly. Invasion. Nothing to gain? What else 
nd pave they to lose but that of which it has been 
jue ie id they have so much to spare? and what 
ca x have they not to gain? Sir, I cannot but think 
ay Biethis as unbecoming a sentiment as ever was 
he Bie'ttered. But it is unreasonable to think that 
a0 wich tomeddie with us. Why, I 
dy eProtest I cannotexplain. If, as has been said, 
iy Biecy have-felt our arms, they who ‘have been, 
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every where else successful, cannot but view 
the only power whose arms they have felt, with 
feelings of warm resentment, and with senti- 
ments of mortified pride. But look at the 
map of Europe; there, where a great man, 
who, however, was always wrong on this sub- 
ject, said, he locked tor France, and found 
nothing but achasm. Look to that map now, 
and see nothing but France. It is in our power 
to measure her territory, to reckon her popu. 
lation; but it is scarcely within the grasp of 
/any man’s mind to measure the ambition of 
'Buonaparté. Why, when all Europe bows 
_ down before him—why, when he has subdued 
the whole continent, he should feel such great 
respect fer us, I am at a loss to discover. If 
then it be true, as I have stated, that his ame 
bition is of that immeasurable nature, there are 
abundant and obvious reasons why it must be 
progressive—reasons much stronger than any 
that could have been used under the power of 
‘the Bourbons. They were ambitious, but it 
| was not so necessary for them to feed their 
_ subjects with the spoils and plunder of war}; 
they had the attachment of a long-established 
| family applied to them; they had the effect 
| and advantage of hereditary succession. But 
| I see in the very situation and composition of 


| the power of Buonaparté a physical necessity 


for him to go on in this barter with his sub- 
jects, and to promise to make them the masters 
of the world, if they will consent to be his slaves. 
Isee then, I repeat, this strong reason for his 
pursuing this system of policy. If that be the 
case, must not his most anxious looks be di- 
rected to Great Britain? Every thing else is 
petty and contemptible compared with it. 
Russia, if not in his power, is at least in his 
influence—Prussia is at his beck—Italy is his 
vassal—Holland is in his grasp—Spain at his 
nod—Turkey in his toils—Portugal at his foot; 
' when I see this, can I hesitate in stating my 
| feelings, still less can I hesitate in giving a vote 
| that shall put us upon our guard against the ma- 
| chinations and workings of such an ambition? 
| But it has been said that it is possible he may 
| mean nothing more than rivalry in commerce, 
Happy, Sir, shall 1 be if such an idea enter into 
his head at all, much more if it form part of his 
plans. But I confess I cannot see that it does. 
I mark him taking positions calculated to de- 
stroy our commerce, but I do not find him 
| doing any thing for the mutual benefit of the 

trade of the two countries. I see him anxious: 
to take possession of Louisiana, and to use the 
ports of St. Domingo to carry.our West India 
and Jamaica trade. I can conceive a possible 
case, in which such positions might be taken 
as to force us to surrender our commerce with- 
out a stroke. Ah ignorant observer may see 
two armies, and rnay say there is no war, be- 
cause there is no battle; yct one of them may 
make such movements a8 to compel the other 
to surrender without striking a blow. Of the 
commercial talents of Buonaparté I can be sup- 


posed to know but little; but bred in Caitips, 
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it cannot be imagined that his commercial 
knowledge can be very great; and, indeed, if 
I am rightly informed, he is proceeding in the 
old plan of heavy duties and prohibitians. But 
he would go a shorter way to work with us. 
The old country has credit, and capital, and 
commercial enterprise; and he may think, if 
he can subjugate us, that he can carry them 
off to France like so many busts and marbles, 
But he would find himself mistaken; that 
evedit would wither under the gripe of pawer; 
that capital would sink into the earth, if trod- 
den upon by the foot of a despot; that com- 
mercial enterprise would, I believe, lose all its 
vigour in the presence of an arbitrary govern- 
ment. No, Sir, instead of putting his nation 
apprentice to commerce, he has other ideas in 
his head. My humble apprehension is, that, 


though in the tablet and volume of his mind | 


there may be some marginal note about cashier- 


ing ihe King of Etruria; yet that the whole | 


text is occupied with the destruction of this 
country. This is the first vision that breaks 
upon him through the gleam of the momning— 
this is his last prayer at night, to whatever deity 
he addresses it, whether to Jupiter or to Ma- 
homet; to the Goddess of Battles, or to the 
Goddess of Reason. But, Sir, the only conso- 
lation is, that He is a great philosopher and 
philanthropist. I believe this hyper-philan- 
thropy has done more harm than ever it did 
good. He has discovered that we all belong 
to the western family. Sir, I confess I feel a 
sentiment of deep indignation, when I hear 
that this scrap of nonsense was uttered to one 
of the most enlightened of the human race.— 
T. this family party I do not wish to belong. He 
may invite persons if he please, to dinner, and, 
like Lord Peter, say, that this tough crust is 
excellent mutton. He may toss a sceptre to 
the King of Etruria to play with, and keep a 
rod to scourge him in the corner; he may have 
thought at first his Cisalpine republic aq fine 
rowing child, and may have found it a ricketty 
Sonting ; but I feel contempt for all this 
mockery. Let us, Sir, abstain from invective, 
only let us speak the truth. Why, Sir, what 
I have said, is nothing but the truth. Let us 
be wisiting acquaintance, but I do implore him 
not to consider us as one of the family. Per- 
haps, Sir, it is unnecessary for me to state any 
more reasons for voting for this large peace 
establishment. All I desire is, not to have it 
understood that in stating my fears I speak 
from a well-informed judgment. On that ac- 
count it is that I say, Do not go to war; on 
that account it is that I state my apprehensions 
as rational grounds for great vigilance, and for 
strong preparation. Sir, there are two other 
points pressed by several Gentlemen, to which 
leave to refer: I mean the fitness of the 
Persons in.power, and the spirit of the people. 
he power of the country consists in its army, 
its navy, and its finance, in the talent and in- 
tegrity of its Ministers, and, above all, in the 


spirit of the peaple.. Upon this second branch aught 
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} drudgery of signing the. peace 8 


of the question, though I have said some thin 
which may hb: considered as grateful to ¢h 
party which may be denominated the y; 

arty, yet I fear I shall be compelled to staf 


quite so agreeable to them. It is 2 matter 
no importance to the House perhaps to kn 
why I was absent on the first two days of th 
session, I was anxious to hear the part whid 
men would take, and I do confess I never fe 
so much disgust at any circumstance as to fin 
on the first day of the session, instead of a 
unanimous yote for vigilance aad preparation 
a call from some to give us baek our places 
The Noble Lord’s friends may be diyided int 
two classes—-those who call for a change of 
Ministers, and for war. And here i must say 
that I thank them for their frankness in stating 
what they have done, because their franknesg 
is an antidote to the fury of their coungéls 
The Noble Lord says, We don’t want tay 
to war; we only wish to have other person 
in power; the Noble Lord deals with the in 
genuousness of youth, as I say; with the in 
experience of youth, according to others. But 
what should we get by this change? Wouk 
those persons he recommends have acted dit 
ferently from the present Ministers? Would 
they have gone to war for any-of the even! 
that have occurred since the peace /—for the 
annexing af Piedmont to France i—for the 
Cisalpine republic ?—for the invasion of Swit 
zerland ?—No, for none of these. They would 
have done as Ministers haye done, but more 
vigorously—-they would have shewn mole 
grumbling patience—they would have “ 
wry faces—they would not have stood wit 
their hands before them—no, but with a" 
arms a-kimbo. What would they have got"? 
this? Would they have obtained aiy thing 


such a mode of conduct have become the ys 
racter and dignity of the country? me 
not to be inferred, because the Rit a 
Gentleman opposite me did none 
things, that he felt no indignation. 

from his Majesty’s speech, every 
which I approve, that his Ministers at ; 
mined not to be shat out of the 
say, Sir, I approve of the speech, oe 5 
satisfied me that a sense of wrong, ai deri 
sentment of injury, may live under = 
language. But these Ministers, it 
the incapable Gentlemen. Will 
shew us any act of base submission oa 
part? If they can; if they prove sand, 
any act with. respect. to be 
meanly retracted it afterwards, 
first to jnveigh against them. they. 
| Gentlemen shew us no such, 
as if they considered Minister : 


ut; 
officiis, and.as if they ought to 8° 
was a mere goose-quill, and the 


j with, 
stick of sealing-wax, which are 


y and by some circumstances that may not} 


more by all this grudging and wincing? Wo » 
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ow that Touchstone says, as a good ground 
f quarrel, “ That he don’t like the cut of a 
certain courtier’s beard,” 
Bs Non aino te, Sabide, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te !—” 
Whe English parody may be more applicable to 
se Gentlemen: 

« Ido not like theey Dr. Fell; 


art whid «¢ The reasen why I cannot tell ; 

never fel « Burthis Im sire, 1 know full well, 

as to fin do not like tice, Dr. Fell” 

ad of at is fair, Sir, to say, that this English parody, 
Paratlong unfavourable to the Doctor, proceeds from 
places mouth of a fair lady, who has privileges to 
ided intae and dislike, which would ili become a 
hange O@MMember of this House. Sir, I contend that 
nust siy@D solid reason has been offered to be urged 
N statingeainst these Ministers. How, 1 would ask, 
rankics@as the Right Hon. Gentleman forfeited the 
rOUNSMDnidence of the people? And why are we 
nt tM that there is but one man alone that ‘can 


person 
h the in 
h the in 
ers. But 
Wouk 
cted difs 
Would 


Bre the country? But it seems, and I must 
mankly confess that I was utterly astonished 
Bien I heard such an assertion made use of, 


government at a most inviting period. Sir, 
eccfy any man to shew me a period of greater 
Hiiculty. The Right Hen. Gentleman who, 


¢ cvci'S® the chair of this House, had so amply de- 
-for therved and secured the respect of every Mem- 
for themier in it, could not but have quitted it with 
of SWit@iBelings of regret. But the expeditions to the 
y WOUldMEBa tic and to Egypt were prepared—true: yet 
it MOTCRas success certain? Was it not the act of 


n more 


_ ance, and the great skill shewn by the Noble 


(miral (Nelson), that brought the expedition 


1 With the Baltic to ‘a favourable issue? Did the 
th Ministers conceal their fears with respect 
got by ™ the expedition to Egypt? “That it was 
y glorious in its event, and that the country 
Wo ight to bind the brows of the meanest soldier 
he bdived in it with laurels, Iam ready to allow. 


it i 


t Hon But it cannot be denied that after the expedi~- 


mon had been off the coast of Italy, and was 


thet Marmorice Bay, orders were sent to stop 
expedition altogether. With respect 
‘ord OMEEED the negotiations for peace, their predeces- 
det ee's knew that the present Ministers would 
7 ave to deal with men who, it might be sup- 


sed, would be glad of an occasion to retort 
Be insolence of Lord Grenville’s letter. If 
ic enemy had parodied that letter as their 
nly answer to 28, if they had said, We will wait 
' experience and the evidence of facts with 


1 “7 ‘pect to the new Ministry; if they had said, 
‘store that old Whig constitution, which the 
Ministers have so impaired—we might 
be ave thought such conduct trifling, and be- 


ath them; but we could #6t have questioned 
fairness, Sir, though his Majesty’s Mini- 

crs must have been prepared to expect hu- 
hation 5 yet they made peace, I’will venture 
D say, on terms comparatively more adyan- 
mscous to the country than those that were 
Bitcred at Lisle, Of these Ministers, Sir, I 


hat his Majesty’s Ministers assumed the reins’ 
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their predecessors’ oppressive acts—But this 
some Gentlemen will contend, is a proof of 
their weakness and unfitness. Never too, Sir, 
did the Treasury interfere so little in the gene- 
ral election, This again may be advanced by 
some as an instance of their incapacity. Nay, 
the North was left almost to a Member of the 
late Administration. When, therefore, Gena 
tlemen talk in future of Mr. Pitt’s being the 
fittest person to save the country, they ought 
to add alsb the name of Mr. Dundas. But 
what did these Gentlemen expect from the pre 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer? We treat- 
ed him, when in the chair of this House, with 
the respect he merited. He has, I believe, Sir, 
over our present worthy Speaker, the advan- 
tage in attitude; but did they expect that 
when he was Minister he was to stand up and 
call Europe to order? Was he to send Mr. 
Coleman, the Sergeant at Arms, to the Baltic, 
and order the Northern Powers to the bar of the 
House? Was he to see the powers of Germany 
scrambling like Members over the benches 

and say, Gentlemen must take their places 
Was he expected to cast his eye to Italy, and 
exclaim, that strangers must withdraw? Was 
he to stand across the Rhine, and say, The Ger~ 
mans to the right, and the French to the Jeft ? 
If he could have done all these things, I for 
one should always vote, that the Speaker of 
the House should be appointed the Minister of 
the country. But, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
has done all that a reasonable man could expect 
him to do. Sir, I confess I wish to know 
what Mr. Pitt himself thinks, I should be 
glad to hear what his sentiments are of the calf 
made for him, and loudly made too in another 
place by a vigorous statesman. I well remem- 
ber, Sir, and so do we all, the character he 
gave of the present Administration. The jus. 
tice of his character of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty no man can question. Of the accue 
racy of his judgment with respect to the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer, it does not 
become us to entertain a doubt. The Noble 
Secretary of State was better qualified for the 
situation than any man in the country, with 
an exception made, I believe, in favour of my 
Hon. Friend near me (Mr. Fox). Does Mr. Pitt 
mean to retract that character? I cannot sups 
pose he does. I must believe that he left in 
his judgment the best Administration that 
could be left, I have heard some Gentlemen 
attach to the present Ministry the appellation 
of a mawkish mixture; but if I were to coms 
pare them to any thing, I should say, that Mr, 
Pitt and the Ex-Secretary of War acted as 
men fond of wine (which J certainly do not 
mean to impute to them as a fault), and drink 
ing a bottle of Tokay. Though you may take 
what appears to be the best, and leave only 
what seems to be the lees, yet if you ovly pout 
a bottle of good white wine upon them, you 
have as a bottle of Tokay as ever. Sir, I 
think the mixture as good and as wholesome 


Pow also that they have not rencwed a constitution agit could bave been. Tami 
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sure I hear with joy that it is not on account of 
ill health that the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
whom I have alluded is absent. 1 repeats Sir, 
when I see so many persons anxious about 
that Gentleman, I am glad to hear that his 
health is re-established. But how, I would 
ask, can we, with any consistency, turn out 
the man who made the peace, to bring in the 
person who avowed his approbation of it? 
Sir, It is since that peace was made that Gen- 
tlemen have voted a statue to Mr. Pitt; but 
whenever they erect that statue, let them cover 
it with laurels so as not to shew its nose; yet 
still a piece of the olive must go with it, for he 
approved and supported the peace. Sir, I 
cannot persuade myself to think he is playing a 
double game, or that he has retracted the 
opinion he has delivered in this House; but 
every thing should stand plain, every thing 
should be explicit. I have heard of one person 
playing two different games of chess for two 
different persons at the same time, but I never 


heard of a person playing one of his handsagainst | 
i have the old ghost back again. 


the other. I suspect, therefore, there has been 
some mistake in the telegraphic communica- 
tion—that the political Philider’s game has been 
misunderstood—-that his friends have displaced 
a knight and a castle, when they should only 


have taken two pawns—that they have made | 
' bins he takes to his bosom; they ware oni 


an attempt to checkmate the king, when they 
had no instructions for doing it. Sir, I cannot 
forget the period when the august personage 
of the Sovereign was held up as the only man 
who was against extending privileges to the 
Catholics of Ireland; and I cannot, therefore, 
brook the idea of calling that Right Hon. 
Gentleman back to power, and forcing him 
upon the Crown. I expected when I came 
into this House to hear much said against 
Buonaparté, but I had not the slightest expect- 
ation of hearing any thing against the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. Mr. Pitt the only man to 
save the country! No single man can save a 
country. If a nation depends only upon one 
man, it cannot, and, I will add, it does not 
deserve to be saved: it can only be done by 
the Parliament and the people. Sir, I say, 
therefore, I cannot believe that there is a back 
and a fore door to this Egerian grotto. We 
have all heard, I dare say, of a classical exhi- 
bition in this town, the Invisible Girl. Here, 
however, I hope we shall have no whispering 


backwards and forwards, no speaking through 


tubes, no invisible agency. I hope too, that 
we shall have it declared, as it ought -to be, 
that these opinions, which have been rumour- 
ed about, are unfounded. I shall now address 
a few words to those Gentlemen who would 
hurry us into war; and here, Sir, I must say, 
that, of all persons living, the Ex-Secretary of 
War is the last man who can consistently call 
out for war. He despised the warning voice 
of my Hon. Friend—he turned a deaf ear to his 
predictions, that we should” only consolidate 
and strengthen the power of France. His an- 
swers always were as if he should despise the 
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out making an example of the regicice 


ree what meanness, W 


power of France, could he but see Jacobinigy 
destroyed.—lIs it not destroyed? 


“¢ Approach thou like the rigged Russian hear ; 
* The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger— 
“‘ Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.’’ 


The Right Hon. Gentleman’s wishes are orati 
fied; Jacobinism is killed and gone, and by 
whom? By him who can no longer be called 
the child and champion of Jacobinism; by 


Buonaparté. J remember to have heard Jac: 
binism compared to Anteus, who gained 


strength at every throw; but Buonaparté pro 
ceeded like Hercules; he gave it a true fratere 
nal hug, and strangled it. Did the French 
aunex Piedmont? did they enter Switzerland 
with the Rights of Man? did they talk of 
those rights when Buonaparteé told the people 
of Italy they were a set of dolts and driveliery 
and unfit to govern themselves? But now @e 
Right Hon. Gentleman seems in a greatt 
fright than ever. He seems as if he had rather 
Most whims 
cally he wants to unite all partics agaust 
France— 

Black spirits and whitey 

¢ Blue spirits and gray,” 


all are welcome to him. The moderate Jaco 


misled by their feelings. The violent Jacooins 
he appeals to as men of proud spitits. He 
wishes to sing Ca Ira to them, 2d to head 
them all, But on what principle would ~~ 
carry on the war? If they were able tocurta 
the power of Buonaparté, would rot tel 


views increase, and would they ever stop withe 
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lic? If they will speak out fairly, 
not confess this? Will the country, tha 
such a purpose consent to turn out ue oe 
Ministers? Sir, upon the spirit of the co ¢ 
try I wish to say a few words. ihe 
from one Noble Lord, with regrets woe 
hope was but a slip, that the spt Nolle 
country is worn out. I think the vit 
Lord must retract that idea. Sir, 1 ceri’! 
looked to the rejoicings at the peace ? ae 
manly and irrational exultation. 
the people for rejoicing. at the b on a 
peace? No, Sir, but for reorimg 
asking about the terms. 
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we had gained Trinidad and Ceylon: uo ry 
of the disadvantages attending the i hel 
minstration is, that they will not Pas 
they are attacked by the last een ave fot 
They are hampered by the votes t 
the war. But from the period dt, 1384 
tion that it was a*war for the none false pm 
that it continued to be a war ue that it ™ 
tences. The people were to ster, and 
a war for religion and good be mate 4 
found that peace was ready hose cau 
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; to nibble at the court of France—the War Se- 
} cretary of State to make a descent upon a sugar- 


7 from Lord Grenville, that letter never to be 


made its appearance, and the people took a 
e deep and settled disgust. Why did this not 


f us. The mouths of the people were shut and 
sigged, and the Government wasacting with- 
Bout knowing any thing of their sentiments. 
in such circumstances, the integrity of 


f to get rid of the war at any rate. Upon this sub- 


f tather than suffer any attack upon their honour 
their independence. I-shall proceed no 


pc2lculated to produce that effect. From any 
® pinion he may express, I never differ but with 


“voy of God. He says he is an instrument in 


= cnt in the hands of Providence to make the 
© ‘ling to it with more fondness; to hang round 


phen he returns from France that he iscoming 
fexist, we shall still look with pride and plea- 


Pill, Tam sure, agree with me, that we ought 


their mouths to consent to steal a sugar-island? 
Jt is true, Sir, though it comes a little extraor- 
dinarily from that man who was one of the Ca- 
binet Ministers at the time of the negotiation 
at Lisle. It should appear as if there had in- 
ceed been great discord in thecabinet ; there 
never was greater, says the Hon. Gentleman. 
They acted merely not like men in a boat, row- 
ing different ways, but like men in the boat of 
a balloon. Up the Ex-Secretary of War was 
ascending to the clouds, whilst Mr. Dundas 


; was opening the valve and letting out the gas 


to descend—while one was throwing out bal- 
last to mount to the most chivalrous heights, 
the other was attempting to let drop an anchor 
| upon a West India island. Each of these 


| Ministers was suffered to have his favourite 


plan. The Ex-Secretary at War was allowed 


P itland; and thus they went on till the letter 


forgotten, and, I will add, never to be forgiven, 


appear? and this, Sir, ought to be a lesson to 


their minds was disgusted, and they were glad 


ject [have dwelt the more particularly, because 
! wish Buonaparté not to mistake the cause of 
the joy of the people. He should know, that if 
he commits any act of aggression against them, 
they are ready to enter single into the contest, 


Plurther, . J perfectly agree with my Hon. 
that'war ought to be avoided, though 
.c does not agree with me on the means best 


the greatest reluctance. For him my affection, 
my esteem, and my attachment, are unbound- 
fed, and they will end only with my life. But 
{ think an important lesson is to be learnt from 
the arrogance of Buonaparté. He says he is 
;*0 instrument in the hands of Providence, an 


the hands of Providence to restore Switzerland 
to happiness, and to elevate Italy to splendour 
;<nd importance. Sir, I think he is an instru- 
-Oglish love their constitution the better; to 


with truer tenderness. . Every man feels 


from a dungeon to enjoy the light and life of 
British independence. Sir, whatever abuses 


“ure upon the substantial blessings "we enjoy. 
If that aggression be made, my Hon. Friend 
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that we ought to meet it with a conviction of 
| the truth of this assertion, that the country 
| which has achieved such greatness, has no re- 
treat in littleness; that if we could be content 
to abandon every thing, we should find no 
safety in poverty—no security in abject sub- 
mission: finally, Sir, that we ought to miect it 
with a fixed determination to perish in the 
saine grave with the honour and independence 
of the country.” 


Mr. CANNING said, that something had 
been said of Government votes and Opposition 
speeches, as a practice not only unusual but 
unfair. In the case of the Opposition to the 
late Administration, the body was marshalled, 
and opposition to the men and to their measures 
accompanied each other; but it did not follow 


jo meet it.with a spirit worthy of these islands ; 
Vou 


that the contrary practice involved any incon- 
sistency. It was preposterous to say that an 
approval of the measure implied an approval 
of the person proposing it, and upon that 
ground he rested the defence of himself and 
those who entertained the same sentiments 
with him. He thought that the House had 
reason to complain of the want of explanation. 
It was the more necessary because different 
views were given by different Gentlemen of 
our situation. According to one, we were to 
sit down in flowing felicity, mending cach 
other’s stockings; and according to another, 
instead. of a navy and rearing a hardy race of 
sailors on board our ships, we were to rear 
them upon our canals and duck-ponds. He 
wished that the speech he had just heard had 
been made by any of the present Ministers ; 
Ministers who had conceded without conciliat- 
ing, who had missed opportunities of alliance, 
and courted opportunities of disgrace. He 
would not pretend to say what were the mo- 
tives that induced them to accept their places ; 
but when his Right Ion. Friend, then absent 
(Mr. Pitt), wa’ attacked, he should be the 
most ungrateful and abandoned of men, if he 
did not support Kim with his best abilities. He 
never had, however, mentioned his name ex- 
cept when provoked by an attack, This was+ 
the case in the present session. He never had 
urged a wish for the return of his Right Hon. 
Friend to office, though he might have enter- 
tained it; but if he was driven to the point he 
must say, Away with the measures, and give 
us the men. It is not the harness but the 
horses who draw the carriage; and if ever 
there was a time that required great abil tizs, 
it was the present. What made France? Aman. 
—France had the elements of stre igth in her- 
self, no doubt; but look,to her situat.on at 
the time Buonaparté assumed the government, 
and compare it with her imp sng attitude 
now. What has producéd the mighty differ- 
ence? The geniusof aman. If pressed, then, 
he had no hesitation to acknowledge his wish 
for the return of his Right Hon. Friend to 
oféce. His Right Hon. Friend was incapable 
of playing so dishonourab'e a game as that to 
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that I am the apologist of 


ag 
Ae: which the Hon. Member (Mr. Sheridan) allud- Canning) has attempted to answer some pat 
a ed. No man was ever less likely to furnish, by | of what I said on a former occasion, by totally ae of 
Chee his conduct, any grounds for such an imputa- | misrepresenting it ; and that part of it which he Ret 
oH tion. Never did young ambition labour so | does not misrepresent, he does not attempt to Je te! 
ae much to attach popularity and power as his | answer at all. Now this is rather wonderful, Qe tht 
Bee Right Hon. Friend had laboured for two years | considering that the Right Hon. Gentleman is [AEE A" 
Tis past to detach them. Me had, in that period, | not deficient in abilities, and certainly not in | eve 
i ne Jaboured not for fame but for obscurity; but | readiness. He need not, therefore, have wait- dis 
x much as he had laboured, he could not succeed, | ed for the assistance of newspaper mistate- Fri 
‘om for he could not withdraw himself from the | ments, or any other species of assistance, since aC 
oak notice of a people whom he had saved. Neither | he might have replied on the spot to that bri 
Rite was there any ground jor. the imputation, that | which he censures. He begins by saying that ab 
Rie he keeps at a distance, and guides measures for | the power of France is now ‘ confessed’ by wa 
be Bi which he is not responsible; but on this point |me. ¢ Confessed’ by me! And was it ne- to | 
at Yi he hoped Ministers would do him justice. | cessary that the Right Hon. Gentleman should of ¢ 
ieee a Where there was no power there should be no} now for the first time find out that this was larg 
iH! aa) responsibility, and where there was no respon- | ‘confessed? Did the Hon. Gentleman never pec 
" : sibility there should be no power. hear me most distinctly charge it upon his to! 
A id | friends, the late Ministry, that by their mis- No 
Nee Mr. WILBERFORCE wished to consider the | conduct they contributed so much to the ag- tha 
Cag present question as one resting upon the con-| grandizement of France? But he complaing gh 
cg fidence of Ministers. ‘They were the best | that I have not proposed a remedy for the evi tan 
a Fe judges of its expediency, and were responsible | that is confessed. But has the Hon. Gentleman of | 
a BY for the public safety. At the same time he | himself proposed any remedy? Some say, and — 
be ae | should give his assent with some unwillingness, | that but few, Goto war. The Hon. Gentleman bes 
(a from the apprehension that these 50,oco men | does not say so. Yet what remedy has been fine 
ae _ would be looked to for our defence, instead cf |} proposed, except the high tone and fine words sed 
Oy if exciting the spirit and energies which would | on which so much reliance seems to be placed, ma 
a i afford better means of safety. The country | I have not yet heard. It is not said that the foe 
F. i ought to have a strong government, that pos- | conduct of France to Switzerland, in the Ger- ity 
anes sesses the hearts of the people, and it has so.| man indemnities, and other articles of com- re v 
baie? As such, it ought to be supported. An au-| plaint against France, are singly grounds of 2 can 
i aan thor says, the “ Athenians know what is right, | new war; noris itsaid,that, taken together, they ‘ po! 
but the Lacedemonians practise it.”” amount to a cause of war; for if they do, 
ra i Right Hon. Friend alluded to (Mr. Pitt) fol-{| the opinion of the Right Hon. Gentleman, Why js 8 
AP i lowed the example of the latter. Of all the | does he not state it as a specific charge against as 
ap 2 acts of magnanimity which he had ‘per-| Ministers, that they do not advise his Majesty last 
ae formed, the greatest was the support he had | to declare war? If he does not think that we eh 
a given to the present Administration. This| should go to war, where do he a « Wa 
nA was a circumstance that stamped his cha-| but in the efficacy of fine words and the high wa 
% racter for trae greatness. Another circum-| tone? Ifhe does think war the remedy, the 
it stance also characterized him as one of those | ready to join again with him on that groun BY ie . 
4 men whom Providence raises up for the go- | argument. But let him speak out. One Hou. ii pom 
fog - vernment of a country. It wasthe declaration | Gentleman said, that if there was 2 person per 
which he made of his sentiments, when he! this country, the agent of France, he eee like 
stated that if the object which he thought best | not do better than by holding such and - oa 
was not practicable, then he should be content | language. He seemed to say, that he ate tior 
to adopt the mext best; a declaration which | have supposed that those who held 9 - the 
shewed that whatever might ‘be his’ pri-! guage must be the agents of France; if £¥ " fact 
vate views and wishes, and whatever the | not find that language uscd by Mr.Banks, ea Fra 
pain he should fee!-to abandon them, these’? he cannot suspect of being an agent of F ae pov 
were Circumstances which had no influence | I wish Gentlemen would speak out. Do te nec 
upon his conduct, and that he looked only to| believe that I stand up here as the ee off 
what was good for his country. He admitted, | France? Do they think me actuated by betray 30, 
that he felt more anxiety in voting for an in- against my own country, or bribed to ty, of | her 
crease of the army than of the navy. <A great | its interests? I have been in Paris ne Yd wis 
army was, in its physical operation, a great | pursuits foreign to the House, thoug Would Ger 
evil, while navy increased our resources; | connected with my private occupations. aris t0 blis 
‘but, at’present, an army was necessary, and | it be strange, think theys if going to who whi 
one d find out 
we must support ‘one. read Batillon’s Dispatches, ane. Charles low 
* were the pensioners of Frames to ity 
Mr. Fox.— At so late an hour, I should | James’s reign: Odso! mo bad opport chick 
not have offered myself, were it not for the |get a pension for 
turn the debate has taken: and I therefore feel | §o, I shall not take the fouare to ration?! 
ita duty T owe not only to myself but to my | them; but if they 805 
comstituents and my country, to say a few | sort Ofcharge kil 
words. “Tle Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. ist 
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of topic may do very well for those who use it, 
the places where it is used, and those it is in- 
tended to please: but I should expect some- 
thing better here. The apologist of France ! 
And is not this the reproach that is used in 
every war, the grounds of which are at all 
disputed? If this be a war not only with 
France, but with Russia, (perhaps that may be 
acase in which in a former war I did receive a 
bribe!) those who think that other countries 
are not so much in the wrong as to justify a 
war, must lay their account with being exposed 
to the hacknmied charge of being the apologists 
ofenemies. Differing from those who are for 
large establishments, I hope it will not be ex- 
pected that I should clear myself of a design 
to invite the French to invade this country. 
Now, as I have no opportunity of swearing 
that I do not intend to invite the French to 
jnvade this country, I hope Gentlemen will 
take it onmy word. ‘To come to the question 
of the establishment of the army, it may be 
considered, whether a small or great army be 
best suited to the defence of the country. I 
find it said, that, as formerly, alliances super- 
seded the necessity of large establishments, 
now, having no alliances, we should have a 
large army. Now, I believe the argument in 
former times to have been directly the reverse. 
Tt was because we had connexions with the con- 
tinent, and not for our own defence, that stand- 
ing armies were proposed; and this the pre- 
amble of every mutiny bill, since K. William’s 
reign, states. But how does the argument | 
apply? What are the most glorious wars in 
which this country has been engaged for the 
last century? They are those that are called 
the War of Succession, and the Seven Years 
ar. Now it is certain, that, previous to these 
Wars, our peace establishment was lower than 


in which we were less successful. «The peace 
establishment after the peace of Utrecht, a 
Period of the longest cessation of war, was 
likewise very low. But it may be said, that 
the establishments of France were even propor- 
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colonies, made the peace for her; and under 
the influence of France, Holland remained till 
the events of 1787 overthrew it. We now 
come to the power of France—and really I am 
doubtful! whether those who speak of that 
power in the most exaggerated terms, are not 
in fact speaking what is more agreeable and 
more useful to the French government, than 
those who talk of that power with greater mo- 
deration. I maintain that the government of 
France is less in a situation than formerly to 
make any attempt upon this country; if it be 
by invasions that we are to be menaced, and if 
it be against invasion that a high establishment 
is intended. If we consider the state of the 
French navy, compared with our own, we 
must see that for this species of attack there 
cannot, for several years at least, be any well- 
founded alarm. The acquisition of Switzer- 
land has been insisted upon as shewing a hos- 
tile spirit. But is this the first time we knew 
that the government of France, past, as well 
as present, were actuated by ambition? But 
it is admitted, that the conduct of France to 
Switzerland, which touches the feelings of all 
so much, and of which no man can entertain a 
stronger sense than I do, does not form an 
aggression against this country. Why then 
should it be an argument for adding 20 or 
30,000 men to our establishment ? How is the 
danger of our situation, which my Hon. 
Friend, as well as others, laboured by admir- 
able powers of declamation so much to exag- 
gerate, increased by that measure? Is 20,000 
men added to our expenses, a remedy against 
the French attack on Switzerland? Brave 
words are easily spoken, and prove no courage. 
‘‘ He did speak prave words in the preach,’”’ 
says Captain Fluellen, in Henry V. of Pistol, 
who imposed on the honest Welchman with 
fine words. But instead of augmenting our 
army now, might not, upon the old founda- 
tion of our army, as many more troops be 
added in a short space as any emergency might 
require? Is the danger of invasion to be fear- 
ed? In 1779 and 1780 I was apprehensive of 
invasion, because the superiority by sea being 


tionally low. If relative proportion be made 
the rule, it will not be easy to apply it satis- 
factorily. ‘The truth is, that the power of 
France is different in its principle from the 
power of Great Britain, and hence arises a 
Necessary variation in the principle of our 
offensive and defensive wars. It is not a ratio of 
30, OF 40, Or 60,000 men, to any given num- 
ber in France, that will enable us to judge 
when our establishment is adequate. An Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Banks) alluded to the esta- 


then doubtful, the French having landed an 
army, might have been able to send reinforces 
ments, and compel us to sustain a war upon 
English ground, though I have no doubt but 
the spirit and courage of the country might 
have finally prevailed. But now our supe- 
riority by sea is unquestionable, and must so 
continue for at least some time. The French 
ten must evade our flect. They might, per- 
hws, succeed in landing an army, and the 


blishment in 1763 and 1783. Of the latter, 
which eut of doo-s was styled a scandalously 
low establishmen', J, as One of the advisers of 
It; am willing ..exthe responsibilty, It 
Was mentioned by ‘n@ Secretary at War, that 
then we had not Holland against us. But in 
fact, at the timc of that establishment, Hol- 


possession of Belgium certainly gives new fa- 
cilities. But then if an army were landed, all 
succour would be cut off, and the whole must 
be eitheir taken or destroyed. When I hear it 
said that we know not what so desperate a 
people may do; in the first place, Ido not see 
that the French do such desperate things. In all 
the last wat, when they may be supposed as 


land was as much in the hands of France as 
the is now. In effect, France, who had her | 


desperate as they were, they newer did 
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think seriously of an invasion. The expedition 
to Egypt was not a desperate enterprise—for 
till the glorious victory of Lord Nelson, the 
French thought they could cope with us in the 
Mediterranean. ‘They would do mischief; but 
sureiy ten millions of men attached to the 
constitution, and all are so, would have shewn, 
that, whatever mischief they might do, they 
could not subject us. Those who choose to 
exaggerate the courage, strength, force, genius, 
or desperation of the French, cannot think 
there is any danger that we should finally be 
subjected by any force the French could steal 
over to this country. Do they really believe, 
as has been said to-day, that there is any dan- 
ger ef seeing the tri-coloyred flag flying on the 
‘Tower of London? Is it possible that a peo- 
ple so numerous, however dastardly, could be 
subdued by 40,000 men—the greatest number 
that could be conveyed over to this country in 
the relative state of the navies of France and 
England? Indeed those who paint our situa- 
tion and our prospects in the most gloomy 
colours, do not want gocd humour enough to 
enliyen thecanvass with many ludicrous touches 


—so that if they describe us as ruined, it is in 


the temper of the man in the play, who is told, 
* if yOu are an undone man, you really are the 
* merriest undone man in Christendom.’ But 
an invasion, though it would neither destroy 
our laws, our government, nor our constitu- 
tion, might do serious mischief, I confess. It 
would perhaps destroy or suspend that credit 
and that wealth, of which some Gentlemen 
speak so contemptuously, in comparison of 
guns and bayonets. But if we are not vulne- 
rable by invasion of the soil of Great Britain, 
there are vulnerable points in our situation. 
Are we not vulnerable through our finances? 
Might not the French think that to harass this 
country by expensive establishments ; to divert 
in useless and cumbrous forces the resources 
that might be employed in accelerating the 
extinction of the national debt, was no very 
unsuccessful way of carrying on war with us? 
it was lately said, that the greater part of the 
population of Ireland was disaffected; but, 
without ascribing great effects to the Union, 
nay, unless we suppose the Government out- 
rageously bad, the people of Ireland must, in 
a tew years, be much less disaffected than they 
now are. Thus a few years of peace and mo- 
derate establishment would enable us to throw 
off a considerable part of that debt, which in 
war was called the best ally of France; while 
ace would equally tend to fortify us in Ire- 
nd, a point where it is evident we now are 
vulnerable. Js not France then much more 
likely to direct her efforts against our finances 
than to invasion, in which, at any time, there 
is so little prospect of success, and in which, for 
some time, there can be no prospect of success 
at all? {he funtis, by the late war, fell from 
97 to 47-ss0 percent. They again have risen 
o 67; but supposing a new war to-take place, 
what would be the consequence of the funds 
losing sq, or even 30 per cent. on the price of 
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67? Instead, however, of such a loss, if peace Z,, tl 
is preserved, and our resources, increased by parti 
economy, be applied to the extinction of the MBB cenc: 


public debt, Iam almost sure that the funds istrati 
would again rise to 97, I have already re. MiMepxclude 
marked that the strength of France and Eng. Parl air 
land is different ; their offensive and defensive Mbecans 
systems are different. The credit of this coun. [acter « 
try is a main spring of its greatness and of its [MBB be v 
wealth. Jn France there was no great deal of Wiens 
credit before the revolution, but the utter de. [ine cas 
struction of it by the war, and the everfts of [ipcople. 
the war, though it spread much misery through [pf civil 
France, did not unnerve that country. It ra- Rance ( 
ther contributed to swell the armies of the By mi 
republic, and to the conquests they made. In JMany | 
England the destruction of credit, though it [indera 
would not be attended with the joss of the ine ects. 

dependence of the country, for we might still Bstablis! 
possess men and arms, yet it would spread in- a 
finite misery over. the land. Let.us therefore) idbert 
ward off from our finances and from our cre- that 


dit every danger; because, though sot fatal i 2 ford 


to our existence, their overthrow would be Bee dan; 
fatal to our well-being. High establishments JM anoth 
would form no security against the danger JMj#Ot avo 
which has been held out to us. Wise economy B may | 
is the resource from which we shall draw the Bishme 
means of defending ourselves against every B very 
danger. If we have 25,000 men less, we shall far ina 
in return in a short time have 25,000,000/. Bice ou 
more to apply to our defence, and to enable ¢ Exc 
us to repel any aggression. Hitherto 1 have W nig! 
argued the question upon the ground that war ace of 
was an event which we might expect in 16 \ ar 
very distant period. But I do not think that bd lauc 
we are obliged to anticipate a speedy war ! B arme 
must declare it to be my opinion, that itis for to the 
the interest of the French nation, of the Frenc it he s, 


government, that it is their wish to cultivate ty 
peace, and that with good management, withous 
any particle of submission, peace may be ee | eae 
served. The question of the navy estabiishme: mness 


has been mixed with the consideration of the ) tu 
army; and J think strangely. It seems to st ) tlane 
taken as a matter of course, sh 
ave 509 
have a large army because you cone War, 


seamen, Now it appears to me, ‘ 
clusion should be directly the reverse. It ya ‘ 
tates two ways. You need employ 
diers for yqur defence, because you have se 
mented your navy ; and the additional sali 
by sea, is an argument for additional coeds J 
a way, too, in which a large an | 

may be raised; and it 18 hither 
ticed. Is there no constitutional ¢op 
arising from a large standing ik 
ing army without consent of it 
icgal ; with the approbation, of 
may still be dangerous... 1 do. BOL 
that the officers of, the army.are 
the constitution. of their She army 
der the source: of influence 
affords; there is scaree Gentleman iors 
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particular vote ; but its effects in procuring 
@cencral support to the measures of Admi- 
Mi:tration are obvious. I would not, however, 
fexclude officers of the army from sitting in 
2r| ament : that would render the evil worse, 
Because it would too Tauch separate the cha- 


p be viewed, as soldiers distinct, or as citi- 
mens forming a part of the country? Jn the 
fone case they may have no sympathies with the 
mcople ; in the other, they may in the exercise 
pi civil privileges give a dangerous preponde- 
mance (in anelection, tor instance) to any side 
my might espouse; but in fact they are to 
may purposes already, and wisely so, put 
control different from their fellow-sub- 
mcts. To these remarks, however, the naval 
Bstablishment is not subject, and for that rea- 
azrge with the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
that the naval establishment is 
i that account Jess liable to objection, while 
«fords us all the security we can have against 
mc danger, magnified as it has been. ‘There 
enother view of the subject which, though 
Bot avowed, is perhaps entertained by some. 
Bay be thought right to have a large esta- 
= siment, in erder to go to war immediately, 
B vcry soon; certainly, if we were to go to 
sar in a month or two, it would be idle to re- 
mice Our establishment. The Chancellor of 
¢ Exchequer, if I rightly understood, said a 

Vv nights ago, that he saw no danger to the 
Face of Europe at present; and the Secretary 
War to-day spoke out distinctly, candidly, 
id laudably. He said it was our business to 

e armed against any danger. He and I differ 
to the exteut to which we should be armed ; 
bt he says, that we should provoke no war, 
t we should commit no aggression, that we 


acter of soldier and’ citizen. How is an army | 


Should repel any insult or aggression with 
emness and dignity. This ismy creed. Is it 
fobable, then, that the aggression may come 
pm France ? My Right Hon, Friend (General 

@tland) gave a very ugly reason why the 
ace should be agreeable to the late Secretary 

War, because the spirit of the country was 
tome warlike ; whereas if the war had con- 

ucd, the table would have been loaded with 

‘ions against it. This is rather a suspicious 
bument, because it seems to say, that we 

i¢ only got rid of the bad war which could 
continued, in order to get another 

bre acceptable, .My Hon. Friend himself, I 
sure, rejoices in the peace, and dues not 
) to begin the war on a new score. But in 
‘ ¢very thing convinces me, more and more, 
the peaple are decidedly for peace. Gen- 
<0, however brav: and. warlike in 
mes age, always coucli.de with saying, ‘ Ne- 
T for They naturally 
me" to stand well with their. constituents, 
a they do not.fail to utter a sentiment they 


| My Hon. Friend (Mr. Sheridan) with much 
humour alluded to those who, with their arms 
across or their arms a-kimbo, would sit stock 
still, notwithstanding all theircomplaintsagainst 
France. Now whether my Hon. Friend could 
sit stock still, with his arms across or his arms 
a-kimbo, I. cannot tell :—he does little more 
than leave the tongue at liberty, and recom. 
mends you to acquiesce in peace, after a blus- 
_ter at proceedings with which we are not to 
‘interfere. It has been said, indeed, that a re- 
monstrance has been presented respecting the 
attack on Switzerland. I know not whether 
in the precise circumstances or manner of that 
remonstrance it was proper, though J have 
no reason to believe that it was not. Remon- 
strances may be presented in cases where no 
war is deemed expedient, even if the remon- 
strance be ineffectual. This happened in the 
case of Corsica in the year 1769. As to phi- 
lippics, sare we must have pbilippics to keep 
up the national spit. I am very willing that 
they be taken into account as provision for our 
security, but I hope that 30,000 men will in 
lieu of them be deducted from our establish- 
ments. But if we are to have the 30,000 into 
the bargain, I do not see what benefit they 
will produce. If danger really did appear; if 
invasion actually were effected, every fecling 
would be absorbed in those of repelling the 
invader, from the sovereign motive of self-dee 
fence ; so that all the declamation which was 
to nourish the spirit of the nation would be 
fruitless and unnecessary.” 


’ Mr. WinDHAM in a long speech animad- 
verted on Mr. Fox’s argument; and said that 
ever since the commencement of the French re- 
volution all bis Anti-gallican opinions had been 
changed. He was not merely an apologist, but 
an economiast of the French system, and saw 
neither mischief nor danger in their conduct. 
In 1787 he was an advocate for measures to 
preserve the balance of power, which was, in 
other words, that he was an advocate for in- 
terfering in the concerns of other powers. 
‘Then he saw danger arising out of the inordi- 
nate ambition of France ; now he saw nothing 
to call for an increase of our establishment ; - 
but every thing was to lean to the side of our 
finances. 


The of the Excutquer said, 
he would have thought a much higher esta- 
blishment.than ever we had heretofore neces- 
sary, if the war had even left France without 
having increased the limits of her territory; 
but increased as.she was by the addition, of 
Austrian Netherlands, and by. the influence 
which she had in Holland and Spain, as well 
as elsewhere, he should be insensible to his 
duty df he did not recommend a bigh establish- 
ment. Nor should he treat, the Committee 
with candour if he did not.say that circun 


will be agreeable to them... Much has 
Ser Sid of the tone we ought to assuine 5 but 


| stances had occurred in Europe since the cox; 
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clusion of the definitive treaty, which ren- 
dered a high establishment indispensable to our 


constitutional considerations. They were only 
exceeded, in his mind, by considerations of 
our safety. In the structure of the army, how- 
ever, every attention had been paid by his 
Royal Highness to prevent the increase of in- 
fluence. No more officers were to be proyided 
for corps of 750 than were before for regi- 
ments of little more than half that number: 
so that the whole addition was effective force; 
and his Royal Highness had, with his usual 
spirit of national economy and attention to 
military claims, appointed no new officers, 
but had brought them in every instance from 
the half-pay, by which a very great saving had 
been made. He had also much pleasure in in- 
forming the Committee, that, if the revenue 


for the two or three last quarters, it would 
provide for an establishment very little short 
of that which was proposed this day.—He 
4 concluded with replying to the observation of 


Hon. Gentleman would not thank him, or any 
man, for vindicating him from an imputation 
so unworthy of him; or that he would shrink 
from the responsibility of measures which he 
in secret advised. His opinion, regard, and 
! friendship, were unabated; but he should in 
' future abstain from answering any observations 
of this kind made on the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man in his absence. 


pod 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMBER 9TH, 1802. 


Mr. ALEXANDER brought up the Report of 
the Committee of Supply; and on the ques- 
tion being put from the Chair, that the Reso- 

lutions be read, 
‘Mr. T. GRENVILLE rose, and prefaced the 
observations which he intended to make with 
assuring the House, that after the late hour to 
which the discussion was last night protracted, 
and knowing, as he did, the unwillingness of 
the House to enter on any thing like an ad- 
journed debate, he should not trespass long 
upon their patience. He felt that he owed to 
himself to take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the House the opinion which he 
entertained of the business now before them. 
‘Those who heard what he had advanced when 
the navy estimates were under consideration, 
he hoped would now recollect what were the 
grounds which he on that occasion. His 
assertion then was, the House had passed that 
vote with less information to guide them in 
the propriety of passing it, than ever was before 
submitted to Parliament on similar occasions. 
The answer given then to this observation by 
a Noble Lord (Hawkesbury) surprised him 
not‘a little; for that Noble Lord confidently 
‘asserted that there was nothing in the history 
of Patliament respecting the granting of the 


\ 
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security. He had the most sacred regard to‘ 


should continue as prosperous as it had been. 


Mr. Canning as to Mr. Pitt, that that Right | 
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information required, that made the late pr 


ceedings of the House differ from those @ om 


former times.. Till now he had no opportu ey 
nity of hearing or answering these conir2d: 
tions ; but as the same objections forcibly 
plied to the business of yesterday, and to thm 
now before the House, he would endeavouimm. od 
briefly to restate his objections. What is of 
situation, and what lights have we to enti 
us to judge of it? If we call for those lights a 
we are referred to the speeches of Ministers. + 
which convey no information; and 
they did, are such speeches, weighty and infil... 
portant as they may justly be deemed, as com fim). 
ing from persons in the highest authority, i.:.., 
parliamentary documents to enable and justify 
the House in coming to a decision on matter, < , 
of the gravest moment? Far different evidence. | 


should be adduced when the estimates and su; 
ply are to be determined upon; and if, 
House does not procure that evideace ¥ 
those lights, they widely depart from the a 
cient and usual mode of parliamentary pr 
ceeding. He might firmly maintain that 1 
one instance has occurred in the parliament) 
history of the country, in which Ministers ha 
come down after the signing of a definitiv 
treaty of peace to call for supplies or larg 


Dpene 
ould 
o 
Bpeech 
r pa 


lly 
establishments, without having advised hi Desai 
Majesty to make some communication frome ct of 
the Throne, intimating the probability th, oc. 
the peace would be lasting, or that it mighty repe 
be precarious, or if any dangers of a Ics. qi, 
rupture existed, without alluding to, OF 
going into some detail of those dangers. barroy 
might challenge the industry of the Gentleme Bight | 
opposite him to produce a single instance “Gye to 
prove that the contrary was the usual praclCboce 6 
of Parliament. A transient glance at the Jou ctuall 
nals would suffice to prove his assertion. *"HEMBnoke , 
Hon. Gentleman then appealed to a het op 
speeches and messages recorded 1n the mo 
nals, in corroboration of what he had adv2NCHbor co 
but referred, particularly as a specimen? 
practice of the Constitution, to one 
the House in 1714 by George I. He "0" BMBnciny- 
refer them also to the years 1748, thar! pench ) 
even so late as to the year 17833 Upon all “a If hay 
occasions communications were, made obati 
the Crown, delivering some opinion, be 

entic 


less detailed, respecting the nature ? 
peace concluded, and the probability of = 
were likely to be its consequences. + pati 
toriety of a fact did not form a a ee 
mentary ground of proceeding. Jocumet 
should have real, solid, substantial 
before them to judge by. The 
liament required it. ‘They shou the su 
communications from the ‘Throne 26 to fort 
document, because they enabled them 
proper judgment of affairs, 

them a pledge from Ministers, >Y 
subsequent conduct, and th fairly di 
system they pursued, might be f such 2 dot 
and scrutinized. ‘Fhe want appeared 
ment on the present occasion 4 
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Mo be a material objection, and a departure 


ite a Bom the usual practice, dangerous to the es- 
OSE g nce of the Constitution. All the informa- 
OPPOnWion Ministers now indulge the House with is 
oniracMonfined to some general expression of force, 
rcibly ‘Your of preparation, &c. which should not 
nd to ‘ieatisiy Parliament. Should not the House 
ee genow what garrisons are to be supplied by the 
at Is ou ims now to be voted? It is true that Malta 


to enadl 
ose lights 
Ministery 


as not yet been evacuated; it is equally 
Bown that orders have been sent out to re- 
wn the Cape of Good Hope, in case of its 


+ 
bot having been surrendered before these or- 
anc ers arrived. ‘These were two considerable 
> cay hilitary poiats, and their fate should be known 
pcicre an accurate judgment could be formed 

G 

Be: the extent of the supply necessary. ucs- 


Bons respecting the fate of these places Have 


Sere pecn frequently put to Ministers, but as yet 
ad if jel have drawn no satisfactory answer from 
ane ae gn. The Hon. Gentleman. next proceeded 
yy “Ea observe on the manner on which the busi- 


mess of the army estimates was yesterday 
ppened by the Secretary at War. Nothing 
Bould be more clear, explicit, and manly than 
Bat opening: yet at the conclusion of his 
speech there were some expressions that called 


tary pro 
that n 
amentay 
sters hat 


eee mr particular attention, and which did not 
te lly altogether with his opinion. ‘The ex- 
fen pressions he alluded to were these :—The ob- 


ct of Government in proposing to vote the 


ha 
oS * present force, has two purposes in view, Viz. 
Aas rt mo repel national insult and hostile aggression. 


¢ did not object to this use of the force. 
Nhat he disliked was, that these expressions 
Parrowed too much the use and effect which 
Bight be otherwise expected from it. Were 


’ or evel 
rers. He 
entleme 


acti pc to vote 130,000 men merely for the pur- 
Mi Jour pose of sitting still till the French armies had 
TH. lly invaded. us ? Too many of those who 


moke on this subject seemed indeed to be of 
Rt opinion. Such, however, has rarely been 
i¢ mode of arguing adopted by that House, 
por could he well believe that the force now 
a oposed would be limited to the sole and 
P'nple purpose of resisting the invasion of the 
neny—(a cry of Hear! hear! from the Treasury 


) 
he Joe 
dvances 
en of th 


b).—The Hon. Gentleman professed him- 
” fro if happy in hearing that expression of ap- 
os — tobation, as it led him to imagine that he 
oa r bad been taking too confined a view of the 
¢ 0 tentions of Ministers. He rejoiced to hear 


at their declarations were susceptible of a 
"ger latitude. He hoped, therefore, they 
‘ould avail themselves of the force placed 
=m their disposal, to speak a language to Eu- 
m pe, but more particularly to France, which 
me Ould have its due weight and impression. 
Me he present government of France, if such 


ar nguage was held out to them, would sce 
here nd feel the necessity of avoiding what might 
wet © Mae’ fatal to them ; but to forbear holding a firm 
determined language, was only uviting 
¢ © ec encouraging the First Consul to persist in 


m° Present wild carcer of conquest and ag- 


sdizement, He also felt much struck with 
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the language held of late upon the subject of 
continental alliances. Were it the intention of 
Government to look for any alliance with any 
great power on the continent, it was no doubt 
their duty to examine how far such a power 
might be able or willing to co-operate with us 
effectually ; and when the continental powers 
observed that we intended to concentre the 
whole of our force within the precincts of our 
own island, and merely for our own defence, 
what great encouragement could they feel to 
form an alliance with us? But his surprise 
was raised to an extraordinary degree indeed, 
when he observed a man (Mr. Pox) whose abi- 
lities he so much revered, and whose opinion 
must always have so much weight in the coun- 
try, broach doctrines so novel on this topic, 
and so very inconsistent with his former senti- 
ments. It was with reluctance, especially in 
his absence, that he now adverted to different 
expressions which had lately fallen from that 
Hon. Gentleman; but some of them were of 
a nature to be noticed without delay. When 
the fate of the King of Sardinia was introduced 
into a late debate, this Hon. Gentleman asked, 
whose fault it was that the King of Sardinia 
was not restored ? Wasit the fault of France ? 
No; it was the fault of Austria, that opposed 
his restoration, lest it should be purchased at 
the expense of her Venetian territories. That 
such an assertion has any foundation he could 
never bring himself to believe. Did Venice 
belong to Sardinia? or rather, may not this be 
a story told to the Hon. Gentleman by the 
French Secretary of State in the Foreign De- 
partment? Talleyrand may have hinted that 
France would have given Piedmont to the King 
of Sardinia, if Austria would consent to cede 
Venice. But the Hon. Gentleman is pleased 
to ascribe the arguments urged by him and his 
friends to interested motives—that it is an ob- 
ject with them to renew the war. One of his 
Hon. Friends (Mr. Windham) is even accused 
of preferring war to peace, though that charge 
he has most solemnly denied. The next charge 
is brought against a Noble Relation of his 
(Lord Temple); the inadvertence, or the in- 
genuousness of his youth is said to have be- 
trayed the secret we had in view, viz. to re- 
move the present Administration. Could that 
be looked upon as a secret but by those who 
were scarcely ever present to hear the argu- 
ments upon which our views and opinions 
were grounded ? But this charge is followed up 
by another—that partiality for the character 
and principles of a Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) prompts him to wish and endeavour 
to place that Right Hon. Gentleman at the 
head of affairs. To this charge he was ready 
to answer, Habes confitentem reum. Indeed it 
was his conscientious belief, that, if the country 
were to be canvassed from one end to the 
other, 99 out of roo would be found of the 
same opinion. For to the talents, the love of 
the Constitution, the splendour of claracter, 
the integrity of principle, which dieting 
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_ his friends wished to replunge the country into 
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the general practice of Parliament and of the 


_ ¢all for the suppert and confidence of Parlia- 
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_ that great man, those 99 out of x00 look for the 


preservation of a country which the vigour of 
his abilities has already rescued from ruin. 
Were that great majority of the country to 
see him now placed at the helm, their appre- 
hensions woukl soon vanish, and a new life, 
Spirit, and vigour be infused into the nation. 
Btt the Hon. Gentleman accuses him and his 
friends of also wishing to get into place; he 
eould only say that this was an insinuation un- 
worthy of a mind so- exalted, and he only 
wished for the strong language so often used 
by that Hon. Gentleman when accused of si- 
milar views, in order to be enabled to repel 
the insinuation with effect. A still stronger 
insinuation has even been hazarded elsewhere, 
ke could not’ say by whom, viz. that he and 


war, in order to promote their own schemes of 
ambition. On such an insinuation he should 
only observe, that the man whose heart could 
conceive, or whose lips could utter a calumny 
so base and foul, could alone, in his opinion, 
be capable of harbouring such flagitious and 
profligate projects. 


Lorp HawkeEssury said, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had commenced his speech with 
the same attack that had often been made upon 
the King’s Ministers, and which had constant! 
been answered, as often as it had been adh 
vanced, viz. that they"had not brought the 
situation of the country fully before the House; 
that. they had not explained that situation 
in the manner which they cught to have done; 
and that Parliament were calied upon, without 
sufficient ground, to vote the naval and mili- 
tary establishments of the year. But he con- 
tended, on the other hand, that every part of 
the conduct of Government had fully explain- 
ed the system which Government had adopted, 
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as far as had been usual with regard to foreign | 
affairs. The Right Hon. Gentleman might | 
say, that he had heard of discussions between ' 
this country and France, the result of which | 
had not beenexplained to him. He would un- 
dertake to say, that it was not consistent with 


Constitution, to bring the details of such dis- | 
cussions before Parliament, unless Ministers 


called for some vote or opinion of Parliament | 


founded upon those details. He knew that it 
had been maintained, that even when a general 
éase had been macte by Ministers, without the 
production of the details, they had a right to 


ment.—This was the case at the period of the 
Russian armament, and it was afterwards said, 
on the other side of the House, that while the 


direct vote, they had a right to give the House \ 
tion 


mean to contend that it Was hot competent for 
any Geitlemad to move for such information, 
if he cculd state stilfigienlt grounds for its 


| 


hich, hat 


wh! 


duction ; he meant only to justify Ministers WME tha: 
the line of conduct they had adopted. wis all « 
respect to the general system adopted by MME the 
nisters, it Had been insinuated and asserted, thy tem 
it was impossible to understand what that sy; con 
tem was, as if Ministers had never explaincilmme gov. 
themselves upon the general principle of thei wan 
conduct to France_and other powers. kk hin; 
ought, perhaps, upon this subject, to refer sess 
authentic documents, such as the Speeche tind 
from the Throne, and the Addresses of thi the 
House ; but from the nature of those records, it n 
and from the manner in which they were ne- the 
cessarily constructed, they must be taken sub- MM ling 
ject to the explanation of his Majesty’s cori vern 
dential servants.—It must be obvious to every igh 
Gentleman, that it was impossible, in a speech nist¢ 
or message from the Throne, to enter into such MM they 
a minate detail as would be necessary for the it. 
full explanation of the subject; but he Rigt 
mitted, that in those documents the gcne® 
principle of the measure proposed onght aH Mini 
ways to be found. He was ready to contend, AM that 
that it was impossible to conceive (as far as the - 
circumstance would admit) a more complete cont 
explanation of the system which Governmett HAMS sary 
had adopted, than was to be found in 2B ever 
amendment which he had moved to an address main 
proposed last session by an Hon. Friend of whic 
his. He wished to ask any Gentleman Ue Re and | 
meaning he would put upon the words of that first 
‘amendment. It contained two propositions that 
which he did not mean to say could be spe occa: 
rated entirely, but which were, however, amo 
some degree distinct. The Right Hon. Get- HMMS taine 
tleman complained that Ministers had no‘ ¢™ Bg the b 
plained whether they would interfere with a F ciple 
continental powers; his answer was, that extre 
point was completely in the ame of 
ment he had read. He begged shortly to freat 
the attention of the House to the late 
and to the address. to which he had 
When other treaties of peace were conc ia over- 
this country negotiated for peace In os ee That 
tion with other powers; but when the i terial 
treaty was concluded, every pews or th 
continent had been induced or compe’””.. Bae even 
make separate treaties of peace. We W°"''” Ba conn 
those circumstances insulated, an eh att 
make a separate peace, unconnected our 
of the continental powers. His such, 
Ministers rested the defence of that pire 
upon the ‘circumstances under stated 
been proposed arid concluded. They co 
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| happened on, the continents 
| same time stated, that, 80 fat 
question was in discussion they had not in- | form a of the Cught 
uired, but that when Ministers called | he was asked sor tne 
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which the King’s Ministers had adopted, viz. 
. that they would defend our own empire against 


F governed by circumstances. If this record 
wanted any confirmation, he might refer to the 

King’s speech at the opening of the present 
F sessions of Parliament. This speech, he con- 
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| If he looked into the examples contained in 
| history upon this point, he was compelled 


d. With all encroachments, and look with vigilance to | to draw a very different inference from that 
‘d by MMMM the state of the continent. They had not at-} which had been drawn by an Hon. Friend of 
ted, tha tempted to define minutely what that line of | his (Mr. Canning) on a former occasion. It 
t that sy conduct would be, because it must always be | had been asserted, that we had often been in- 


volved in wars by continenta! alliances ; but it 
remained to be proved, that any of the wars 
| in which we had been engaged had arisen from 
these alliances. The fact was directly the re- 


Speeches ttnded, was:in every particular conformable to | verse. In no war which we had undertaken 
e3_of that the address to which he had before alluded: since the Revolution, had we engaged in it in 


conseguence of continental alliances, It might 


€ records, it maintained the same principles, and held 
big: the same language. As far, therefore, as! perhaps be said, that we ertered into the late 
taken rs lknguage went, the system of the King’s go-| war in consequence of an engagement with 
ty’s covi- MR vernment had been explicitly ayowed. The | Holland respecting the opening of the Scheldt; 
is to every ght Hon. Gentleman might assert, that Mi- | but it must be admitted, that that only formed 
1 a speech uisters had not acted upon that system, that | a part of the general question. He therefore 
Into such they had gone beyond, or had fallen short of | thought it important, that we should not suf- 
ry for the it. Such a charge was perfectly open to the | fer ourselves to be carried away by any general 
S we Right Hon. Gentleman to make, if he could | cry that might be raised upon the subject, 
1 Scneze substantiate it; but he had no right to say that | without ascertaining the facts. But there was 
onght a Ministers had not laid down any system, and | another point to consider, and that was a ma- 
contend RE that they had not avowed it. He should have | terial one. He wished the House to recollect 
fas “ice thought, that upon the ‘general principle of | in what wars we had continental connexions, 
complete continental alliances it was almost unneéces- | and in what wars we had not, and to compare 
vernment sary for him to make any profession. When-| the result. The only war in which we had 
nd in a0 MAME ever he spoke upon this subject, he uniformly | been engaged since the Revolution, in which 
n address AE maintained one opinion. It was a subject | we had not had any continental alliances was 
riend of which had very early occupied his attention, } the American war, and that was the only war 
man the and upon which he had given his opinion the | in which we were not successful. It was true, 
s of that first time he had the honour of speaking in | that in other wars-we had sometimes failed, 
waaay that House. He recollected that upon that | as far as they related to continental objects ; 
be sepa Occasion a Right Hon. Friend of his had made | but as far as British interests were concerned, 
‘evel I RE A most able and ingenious speech, which con- | we had been constantly successful, except only 
nl. Get BR tained the best case he had ever heard against | in the case of the American wars With this 
not ¢X BRE the balance of power. But certainly that prin- | view of the subject, he was not disposed to re- 
with the ‘ciple, like all others, might be pushed to an | nounc¢ the opinion he had formerly entertain- 
bat that extreme, It appeared to hin that it was one | ed upon it ; at the same time he was ready to 
amend. of those questions upon which there was | admit, that there ought to be great prudence 
to call me fteat danger of our over-refining; and he | used in entering into continental alliances, not 
treat RR thoucht it was the duty of Government to] only with respect to the connexions them- 
lust Hoard against the extremes which a degree of | selves, but to the engagements we entered 
clude BAS ov er-refinement might sometimes occasion. | into. We ought not to enter into engagements 
onyune- That the interests of this country were not ma- | so loose and so generally worded, as might, 
the late terially connected with those of the continent, | in the application of them, defeat their own 
on the or that we could exclude ourselve: wholly, or | ebject ; and he also thought, that care ought 
ellec? BM even in a great degree, from all continental | to be taken not to plecge the country too 
were DI connexions, it would, in his opinion, be ab- | deeply, because circumstances were frequently 
Legis surd tocontend. Our commerce, our wealth, | liable to change. He had no cifficulty in say- 
th 22) BR our importance in the eyes of Europe, were | ing, that he should not think he should do his 
saat such, that we could not preténd to say that | duty, if, maintaining the general principle, he 
ae we would entirely insulate ourselves. He | should not endeavour to give it effect whenever 
it r knew it had been said upon this siihject, that | he was able, acconding to circumstances, cir- 
fx 2!! continental connexions were in their nature | cumscribed by prudence and wisdom. Insi- 
i968 Me “ssoluble. ‘This proposition Was undoubtedly | nuations had been thrown out, that this coun- 
my ‘rue; but was the consequence that was to be | try had met with nothing but treachery and 
at. BERR i vfcrred from it, viz. that no Auman work was | breach of faith from our allies, and that asser- 
lone RE in its Nature perfect, and that Continental alli- | tion had been particularly exemplified in the 
‘ease of Austria. If we were to look at that 


ances, because cy were liable to’ dissolution, 


ntry throughout the whole course of the 


mught never to b “Atered itito? That those | cou 

‘otten ‘aimed in themiselyes the war, there were periods when thst powcr not 

Of but fie question | only displayed the most inflexible fidelity to 
het engagenients, but the most heroic reso- 


whether, all their défects, we were 
ter with without theta? This wae the | lution. She cid not conclude the treaties of 
| Leoben or Luneville, till the very last extre- 


practica) way of considering the subject. 
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repeatedly urged by France to conclude a sepa- | 


governments of France, and were as much 


and he was as ready as any man to condemn 


‘The present government of France had the 


Sense, and te a ceriain degree, they must go 


- that a man could condemn measures, and not. 


adopted.’ If that House were to agree in a 


motion for the zemoval of those Ministers. No- 
thing, im his opinion, could; be more absurd 
than to suppose, that the system of Ministers. 
- Could be disapproved ofjand yet that they ought 

to be kept. in office, hopes that they would 
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tmaity, and when she was prevented by the 
pressure and urgency of circumstances from 
sending a minister for the purpose of obtaining 
our consent, which consent, if she had asked, 
we could not for a moment have refused. Be- 
fore the conclusion of the last. treaty, she 
shewed a degree of fidelity to her engage- 
ments with us that never was surpassed ; for 
after the hattle of Marengo, shewas strongly and 


rate treaty, and terms were offered much more 
favourable than she afterward obtained. Not- 
withstanding every effort on the part of France, 
Austria would not make peace till she was 
compelled by the fatal battle of Hohenlinden. | 
All he had, therefore, to. beg of Gentlemen 
was, that when they spoke upon these subjects, 
they would do it after some consideration, and 
not endeavour to make impressions in which 
they knew they were not warranted by the facts. 
He confessed that he felt such regard for anti- 
quity, that, when he found that the best and 
wisest men for centuries had agreed in opinion 
with respect to the policy of such alliances, 
he should require very strong reasons, and a 
great deal of experience, before he would ven- 
ture to say they were mistaken. An Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Fox),.seemed to think that no 
change which had taken place in the situation 
of Europe required. an increase in our esta- 
blishment, It could not be denied that the great 
extent of coast which France had now_ob- 
tained, the number of harbours which she had 
acquired, must make a great difference in our 
relative situation. It had been. said, that the 
House of Bourbon were actuated by the same 
motives of ambition, with the revolutionary 


disposed to violate treaties as any, government 
whatever. This was true to.a certain extent, 


this part of the policy of the House of Bour- 
bon. But it was necessary to. consider not 
only their will, but their power to do mischief. 


power of doing things which the House of 
Bourbon, whatever its disposition might be, 
had. not the means to accomplish, k reat 
deal had been said, at different times, about 
persons looking only at measures and not at 
men; he confessed he was very much inclined | 
to consider this as mere cant and hypocrisy, or 
at least as proceeding fromignorance. In one 


together, If any Gentleman brought a charge 
against Ministers, it was absurd to suppose 


wish to. remove the men by whom they were 


resolution to censure the conduct of the King’s’ 
Ministers, it ought to be followed up with a 
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adopt a line of conduct contrary to that of 
which they were known to approve. But this 
principle had been pushed a little farther, and 
to an extent to which he could not assent. If 
a Gentleman said he disapproved of the mea- 
sures of Administration, and therefore he 
would, if possible, remove the Ministers, he 
could understand him ; it was fair, constitu. 
tional language. The right of that House to 
address his Majesty to remove his Ministers, 
on proper grounds, was incontestable ; but to 
suppose that the House had a right to remove 
Ministers without assigning any public ground 
whatever, was inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple of the constitution. It would take from 
the Crown the right of choosing its own scr- 
vants, and make the office of Minister the 
subject of personal canvass. It is true, that 
in 1784 there was an address to remove Minis. 
ters, without any charge against their public 
conduct ; but even in that case there was a 

allegation of their having come improperly into 
office, though that was found by no means to 
be the public opinion. He wished merely to 
be tried by his public conduct; and he could 
answer for himself, and he believed for his col- 
leagues in office, that if Parliament disapproved 
of their measures, they would not wish to con 

tinue one moment longer in office. Tf their mea 

sures were not found to. he consistent with the 

honour and interests of the country, they 

would not attempt to set up prerogative against 

privilege, in any case where the exercise of the 

latter was really constitutional. If the King 

had the nontination of his Ministers, Palia- 

ment ought to control them, to, watch over 

them, and to examine their measures; and 

upon this principle the safety of the consiitu- 

tion depended. He hoped that. Parliament 

would always endeavour to preserve to the 

Crown its proper place in the constitutions 
while they maintained their own, privileges 

and to the opinion of Parliament, his Majesty 
Ministers would always submit themselves 
whenever it was expressed. 


Sir Francis BurDETT.—“ Sir, 2 more im 
rtant question than the present never cane 
efore Parliament. It is, whether you be 

agree to a peace establishment unprecedente 
in force, but alleged to be rendered 
by unprecedented circumstances. An on 
Gentleman T. Grenville) has obser 
that the forms of the House. have..beea Pi 
lected by not giving any, communication 


|the.Throne upon the subjeck 
‘think the objection. is founded 


and I agree with him.. He algo BAY? 
should cherish continental 


answer given to.him is. not, 
no contaental isk 
not be eager to make, 
which amounts.to. nearly the 
my objection:..to, these oppor 
taining the. balance evolve tt 
nity which they affond 
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country in wars without adequate cause or ne- 


hat of 


thi 
cessity. With regard, Sir, to the Right Hon. 
it. If ge. Gentleman who has been so much alluded to 
b mea. «(Mr. Pitt), I shall say a few words. The 
ire he J country has been stated, by the admirérs of 
rs, he fe that Right Hon. Gentleman, to be in the most 
institu. gloomy and alarming situation. I agree that 
use to it is so; but when I think that the country 
iisters, has been brought into that situation by that 
but to Right Hon. Gentleman and his friends, I am 
eniove fe extremely surprised at their conduct. They 
hround ay say in their defence, that though they 
b prin. fe agreed on the means, they might have differed 
e from | upon one point; but when I find that one 
rn ‘ork point the principal, I leave them to reconcile 
er the their argument with their consistency. Now, 
», that Sir, with respect to the question of a large 
Minis. peace establishment : I admit that it is stated 
public as a choice of evils, but it is a measure 
1a a that becomes the more important because it is 
y into ‘hot a single one, but part of a system. If it 
ins to came unaccompanied with barracks, and other 
ely to sources of influence, it would be less objec- 
et tionable ; but that cannot be, as these are the 
's cole necessary consequence. When I look to your 
sel pension lists, which are kept full, and to the 
rghz dack-yards, from which men are every day dis- 
meae charged and thrown upon the world, unable to 
h the earn their bread, I cannot think but this is to be- 
they &in economy at the wrong end. When I read of 
sees fortunes being settled on noblemen’s daughters, 
f the pensions settled on ministerial clerks’ wives 3 and 
King wwhen I think of the late general distress, and of 
the many poor now destitute, an Englishman's 
over eye must ache to look over these pension lists. I 
os cannot, Sir, conceive a situation more peril- 
titue ous than the present, and do think it one in 
Which something more is Mecessary than a 
"the strong peace establishment. 
“esah Mr. H. Browne said, that when the Hon. 
y's Baronet took notice of the gloomy state of 
Ives this country, and censured the late Admini- 
| Stration as the cause of it, it did not occur to 


him to tell the House in what other count 
there was more general comfort for mankind. 
Did he think it was in Spain? Did he think it 
was in Italy ? Did he think it was in the Ne- 
therlands? Did he think it was in Holland? 
Did he think it was in Switzerland? Did he 
think it was any where in Europe? Or did he 
know one spot on the face of the globe in 
which there was more general comfort to man- 
kind than there was in England at this hour? 
Or would he point out to the House the spot 
which he would wish Great Britain to resem- 
ble ?. and then, when that question was deter- 
Inined, perhaps the other, on the true cha- 
fact er oP th. Administration, would not 
be difficult: in discussing that matter, the 
“Question ¥. ot) J pot be, What we might have 
“Row of dificuléy remaifing, but what evils 
and ‘hotrors. Bad we 
hich we were indebted very muc 
nageeres the late Administration ? The people 
of Ei he believed, felt néne OF the in- 
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dignation against the late Ministers which the 
Hon. Baronet apprehended; the people of 
England felt that they had a constitution, for 
the presefvation of which they had not fors 
gotten to whom they were so much indebted; 
hor did he believe they needed much. persua- 
sion to be convinced, that the measure now 
proposed was a measure for their general wel- 
fare; upon aconviction of which, he did not 
believe there would appear in them any defi- 
ciency of spirit, the more especially, when 
the excellent speech of the Secretary at War 
yesterday in that House came to be circulated 
Over the country, which assuredly it would, 
The people of England were a commercial 
people, and therefore naturally loved peace ; 
but ‘they were likewise a warlike people, an 

knew how to act in war, if war became ne- 
cessary. They were always true to others, 
and could be true to themselves. He did not 
méan to vote this force for the purposes of 
aggression, but in our own defence: it was 
not for invasion only that we were to be in 
réadiness, but we must be ready to resist - 
every infraction of the treaty of Amiens, or 
any danger to ourown safety.’ With regard © 
to what had been said on the subject of mea- 
sures and men, he could not conceive how, it 
a political question, they could be separated. 
Had any Minister come to the House without 
any circumstances to justify it, and called for 
such a force as this, he should not have voted 
for it; but there was enough in the conduct 
of the Chief Consul of France to answer every 
thing on that head. He was pleased, how- 
ever, to see in the conduct of Ministers, and 
in their language, every thing that led to the 
continuance of peace. He justified the peace 
of Amiens, on the ground, that, when it was 
concluded, things were in such a condition 
that nothing could be gained by the war; and 
as to Great Britain, not the least derogation 
of her dignity appeared on that event—on the 
contrary, it was highly to her honour. It was 
true, indeed, that at that period the situation 
of Europe was much to be lamented, but that 
arose from no fault in Great Britain. With re- 
gard to the capacity of bis Majesty's Ministers, 
he thought that their having been able to conduct 
the business of Copenhagen, and every thing 
avhich related to the complicated concerns embraced 
by the treaty of Amiens, their being able to sa- 
isfy the whole body of the House of Commons, 
with the exception a few individuals, by 


their speeches in that House ; he owned these 
things put together appeared to him to give 
evidence of very great capacity. He concurred 
in this vote, not for the purpose of meeting 
war, but to preserve the honour of this coun- 


try, and to maintain peace. 

Dr. Laurence, ina of considerable 
lefigth, condemned the system upon which 
Ministers acted ; particularly im reducing the 
so much since the peace, and 


to Keep Up a large standing army, 
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former force was our natural defence, and the | he came to the more particular consideration r upc 


latter was ever an object of constitutional ; of circumstances in which the honour of the hen tt 
jealousy. He animadverted on the observations country was more immediately connected. He Mive th 
of the Noble Secretary of State, in this.debate, called the attention of the House to the treat. Jat tion. 
on the subject of continental allianccs and the | ment which Capt. D’ Auvergne had experienced earnec 
balance of power, and compared them with | in Paris, in consequence of orders issued by the i stitute 


his assertion on a former occasion (the Rus- | French government. What he meant to state 
sian armament), that the capture of Oczakow, | he did not pretend to state on authority. He 
a fortress on the Black Sea, by the Russians, | was compelled to speak on the grounds of 
would endanger the safety of Europe, He | public notoriety, when he mentioned that this 
reprcbated the idea of abandoning that policy, | respectable officer, even under the protection 
with respect to the continent, upon which this | of a British commission and a regular pass 
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country had acted for the last century and a] port, had becn arrested, thrown into a dun- action, 

half. “He also reproved the practice of perpe- | geon, and ‘subjected to interrogatories of the prette 
2% tually rcfuving to the conduct, of Ministers | most insulting kind. Such was the account povern: 
4 during the last war: of that practice the Hon. | given by public report, and he would ack, Bhich « 
A 7 Baronet (Sir F. Burdett) and his friends ap-| whether any thing could be reckoned an al Beers tc 
Wi peared too fonc. The House should not ‘be | tack on our national honour, if such an out. Biers, | 
“ so goaded, If Gentlemen wished to investi-| rage did not come under this description? [ir pur: 


gate that conduct fully, let it be brought for- | There was another topic on which the Hoo i paper 
ward in a grave and propér form, and solemnly.| and Learned Gentleman descanted at some” AMMR¢ hor 
diccussed. Let it be contested, fact to fact, | length. He took occasion to allude toa prose Bspect 


¥ and point fo point. Tet the question be at | cution now instituted against a foreigner (Mr. Ban in 
. " once set at rest; for he was persuaded that | Peltier, author of L’Ambigu) fora supposed rene, 
y while these allusions continued, the regular | libel on the French government. He did not Pwas n 
: progress of debate would be interrupted, and | mean to give any opinion against the propristy Base 1 
‘ there would be nothing but divisions and dis- | of such a prosecution, but was very pointed on Bmedi: 


Bon, bu 
pelitien 


tractions in the House.—The Hon. and Learned | articles which had appeared. in the French 
Meinber expressed an anxious desire to haye | official journal, containing unbecoming «lu. 
ai explanation of what ideas were meant to be | sians, and very indecent reflections on the cha 
attached to national insults. and hostile, ag-} racter of our Sovereign, 


gression. Ministers did not explain in what nll 
| sence these terms were to be understood, and The of the 0b- en 
is it therefore became necessary fo attend a little | served, that there seemed to be a aera hits 
se to facts, so far as they might.be useful in de-| determination, on the part of some ree net a pei 
he termining whether, on the part of France,| to impress an opinion that his Majesty's Mi ad 
there had been, since the ‘conclusion of the | nisters had coinpromised the characte: | 
treaty of peace, any acts with regard to fo-| tarnished the honour of the 
reign powers which this country would be| deemed it unnecessary at all to follow the 


entitled to make a ground of temonstrance.}| Hon. and Learned Gentleman, the. far acm 
On this part of his argument he accordingly | er part of whose speech referred to 0 
€xamined_ in detail the system of German in-| which had no manner ot “yo por 
demnities, which he reprobated as subversive | the topics under discirssion. The * ‘te 
of the constitution of the Germanic Empire, | Gentleman had’ stated, in effect; that pore 
2nd destructive of our influence on the conti-j article in the treaty of Amiens respecte © 
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wre ftainin 
nent. He touched, but more slightly, on the | indemnification of the House of Orange, et ® me 
conduct. of the French. government to Swit-| honour. of the country had 
zerland, and the total of Italy to] and that that piedge still 
its will. On the subject of Holland he de-| deemed. It was well of 
scanted with great energy, and pointed out the | he had expressed himself far from * a a ate g 
alarming Consequences which French influence | fectly satisfied at what had been go fowerth BP Auves 
in that country presented in the event of atindemnity to the House of Orange. 4 smal 
renewal of the war. On the importance. of | with respect to that subject, he hope ' i subj 


eur, Copnexion with Holland he believed that | the recess he should have the bon res 
there was no difference of sentiment, and took ring a commanication, from “his Me which 
perticular notice of the opinion which an Hon. | specting the House of by his 
Gentleman (Mr, Fox) had expressed on that | would manifest the feelings ich 
subject, Hesdescribed .with great force the Majesty for that illustrieas co 
claims which the House of Orange had to our proposition was grounded on ree? testy”: Mi- 
protection from ahcient connexion, cemented munications made between his the 
by. common friendship ;, and the more he con-| nisters 2nd pexsous ic Hous’ 
Sidcred the fate of this Mnstrious family, the} House of Oranper on this 
more was he convinced of the inefficacy of the would be the th respect 
article in the. definitive treaty, which professed | ing their sense Of incest 
to guatanty them a aad complete indem-] tothat House pattict- 
nity.  Afterdwelling at length on these topics, | manner.” mol 
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r upon this subject, but he would rejoice 
Shen the day should arrive in which he should 
ave the opportunity of making the communi- 
Btion. Another point adverted to by the 
earned Gentleman was, certain proceedings 
stituted in this country with respect to libel- 
s publications against the government of 
ance. On this head he would only say, that 
e French government was entitled to that 
fotection in this country which the govern- 
ment of every other country experienced: it 
mes equally entitled to the same degree of pro- 
ection, and neither more nor less. He deeply 
gretted that it was not then in the power of 
povernment to produce thoie official documents 
Biich would give the best and most decisive an- 
Bers to the imputations thrown out against Mi- 
Biers, for not holding that sort of language, 
=’ pursuing that line of conduct which the 
enyer of their Sovereign and the character 
mec Honour of the country demanded. With 
spect to what fell from the Learned Gentle- 
en in regard to the affair of Capt. D’Au- 
prene, he could assure the House the instant 
pas made known to the British Minister his 
pase was demanded, and that demand was 
Bmediately complied with. How then could 
me uisters be charged with compromisfag the 
pour of the country? Not only on that occa- 
n, but in any other instance, let any Hon. 
utleman lay his finger upon any circum- 
mice that has occurred, or any sentiment 
Bcred, that could justify such an imputation. 
By had spoken with regret of the increased 
wer of France, but had fairly contended, 
at such ‘a consideration would not warrant 
enn acts of hostility. 


mis. Fox alluded to the representation given 
the Hon. and Learned Member, of the 
eYment which had been experienced by a 
‘Ush officer from the French government. 
mitting this representation to be correct, 
md allowing that a remonstrance had been 
bde on the subject by Ministers, without 
falning satisfaction, he had not the smallest 
itation in saying, agreeably ‘to the ideas of 
cual honour which he had often had occa- 
bm to express, that he should reckon this an 
ult of sach magnitude as to form a very legi- 
‘ute ground of renewing hostilities. If Capt. 
‘Auvergne had actaally been arrested without 
Sthallest pretext, thrown into a dungeon, 
 Ubjected teinsulting interrogatories, as had 
described; or if! the French government 
Used t@/give satisfaction to the honour of 


Officers this 


times n ve justifiable ground of war 


any thir. from ‘the conduct of 
in the German indemnitits, in 


or any other act of 
the continent. ‘Strongly di 
the preservation of peace, 
hie was to prevent, ‘by every 

‘renewal 


Country, ‘wounded: in the person of a Bri- | 
Would, inf fis Opinion, be a ten | an Hon. 


in that House, the 
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of war, he declared without difficulty, that’ - 


war was an alternative ever to be preferred 
to insult and infamy. After afew observations 
on the influence which the state of the finances 
of the country ought to have in deterring us 
from hastily plunging again into war, the 
Hon. Gentleman vindicated the system he re. 
commended with regard to continental con- 
nexions. Those who accused him of incon- 
sistency on this point he could not allow to 
have just and comprehensive ideas of policy. 
Continental connexions were not to be esti- 
mated according to a general system. They 
were to be judged of by a cénsideration of the 
circumstances in which the country was placed, 
He was a friend to continental connexions 
when they could be advantageous; and at the 
commencement of the late war he had resisted 
our entering into them, because the manner im 
which they were formed was such as to pro- 
mote nothing but disappointment and disaster. 
His opinion now was, that the war had left the 
continent in that state,that,if we had an oppor- 
tunity of forming an alliance with Austria, and 
even Russia, he should not think such an alliance 
justified by policy. Gentlemen might ask, were 
we never again to form any continental alli- 
ances and connexions? To this his answer was 
easy, and it was, that this must depend on cir- 
cumstances which might hereafter appear in 
the situation of Europe. He certainly would 
not say that such alliances might not be Aere- 
after renewed with advantage, but this was not 
the moment for such a renewal. Adverting 
merely to the intereste of Austria, he could not 
conceive it to be either fair or friendly in this 
country to seck the renewal of any alliance 
with that power, when such an alliance might 
only have the effect of exposing her to attacks frim 
France, which she was unable toresist. No man 
was more anxious than himself to keep up a 
high spirit in the country, but the time for exe 
erting that spirit was to be regulated by cir- 
cumstances. What might be very wise and 
political under certain circumstances, might 
under circumstances of a different nature be 
ruinous to our best interests; and he thought, 
that to embark in foreign connexions at this 
time, would be to expose ourselves to such conse- 
quences. If the House and the country had ac- 
guiesced in the peace, and the unsatisfactory 
state of the continent on which the peace was 
concluded, the same acquiescence was de- 
manded 6n every principle of policy and com- 
nion sense: The Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
man had been offended at charges produced 
against the late Administration, and had called 
Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett), if such 
Charges were to be persisted ip, to come for- 
ward and produce the proof on a regular in- 

uiry. He was one’ astonished to hear Gen- 
tlemen making use of such language. Had he 
and those with whom’ he had’ the honour of 
acting, been slack in demanding aay into 
the cofiduct of the late Ministers? Had they 
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had not the friends of Ministers as. generally 
resisted all investigation? With much more 
justice might this charge be retorted on the 
on. and Learned Gentleman, and his friends 
of the new Opposition. They were indeed 
fiable to a charge of inconsistency, which they 
would not find it so easy to repel. Supportin 
every public measure, they still were dissatisfied 
with Ministers. They were perpetually ac. 
cusing them of imbecility, and yt never had 
they the boldness and manliness to prefer 
against them a regular and specific charge. This 
lan of operation would not, however, suit the 
on. Gentlemen’s views. They would not 
bring forward any charge, though Ministers 
were to be blamed by indirect accusations. 
They would not tell Ministers what their faults 
were, nor would they state what better plan of 
conduct they would pursue. Mr. Fox an- 
swered what had been said about no petitions 
being presented for peace at the time when the 
treaty of Amiens was concluded, which he ac- 
counted for from the circumstance that Mi- 
nisters, at their entrance into power, held out 
hopes of peace, and the country waited to see 
the sincerity of their professions put to the 
test. He referred to the subject of the indem- 
nities to the Prince of Orange, and argued, that 
in this point the answer of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the objections made by the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman, was in the 
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nothing appeared, but that the iademaity 
ported for him by the peace of Amiens » 
i 


kely to be paid at last in the hard co |e 
Britain. whole transactions of hi 
aad the hints they from time to time thal. 
out in the House, afforded prima facic vided 
of the truth of the charges against them, TJ ¢ 
Rt. Hon. the Chancellor of the 
joined, by his own account, firmness wi 
conciliation, But it had been said of a pio 
fraud, that its fraud was to be seen, but 
its piety: and his conciliation was indeed consp US! 
cuousy but not his firmness. Of each act th Th 
denied that it was mean concession; but thu Ne: 


did the inhabitants of Essex tell you, in travel 
ling through that county, that the unhealthy 
hundreds were stilla few miles farther, till yo 
might pass over the whole county, and beyon 
its boundaries, without ever coming, if yo 
would believe the inhabitants, to those iy 
dreds of which the air was infamously si&h 
He had been accused of a wild passion ft 
war: but his spirit was that of the captain 
a merchantman, who would fight only for hi 
owner’s interest, not of the captain of ama 
of war, ready to fight for honour solely. fi 
would ever defend the good faith of our cont 
nental allies; true tothe spirit of that saying ¢ 
the satirist, which blames alike, abseniem ¢ 
rodit amicum, et qui non defendit alio culpante. 
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mean time satisfactory. He was pointed onthe} Lorp proceeded to he 
* subject of the German indemnities, which he | Mr.Fox’s ideas of the establishment a sa aff 
Pet) condemned as a system of the most gross viola- | while Mr. Windham’s were too high; eet ie 
‘ear tion of all honesty and justice, and adduced | amining the conduct of France, he inferee™ 
4 4% this as an additional reason why, for the pre- | present establishment was necesszry. 


sent at least, German alliances should be 
avoided. He should rejoice in any plan to 
reduce French influence on the continent, Suz 
of this there was at present no rational prospect. 


invasion was possible, he and 
stanced the arrival of Hoche’s fect 0 Trelant 
evading our fleet which had blocked up Bre: = 
but was driven off by the weather. A oo = 
alone prevented Hoche from landing. 4 
hopes founded on the sndden arming “i - 
of the people in case of invasion were fac” 
as, however zealous and useful in owe, ; 
enemy, nothing could actually oppos¢ ‘ifs 
aregular force. ‘There was no dread 
attempt were made on these countries wil 
my would be repelled; but, though ait mich 
preserve our independence, public cr sv 
suffer. ‘The present, establishment aie 
more nece , as at the outset ot str 
| might be able to detach 10,000 
sudden blow on some distant a “at 
Lordship dwelt with force and surpr® 


endeavours made to prevent contin’ | 
there was 80°" 


Mr. Winpuam considered the speech of his 
Learned and Hon. Friend (Dr. Laurence) as 
replete with enlarged views, with acute discri- 
mination, with learning brought to the uses of 
practical wisdom, with that sound policy 
which constitutes a great statesman, above any 
thing which had been on either side of the 
House heard in the course of this protracted 
debate, It had heen said to be long; but 


*Hisutl sunt longa, quibus nihilest quod demere possis.”’ 


The Rt, Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had offered a reply to a few of those particu- 
Jars which were urged by his Learned and 
Hon. Friend. But was that reply in any man- | 
ner satisfactory ? Was it even pretended that 
any satisfaction had been.obtained for the in- | 
jury offered to the honour of this country in 
the person of Capt. D’Auvergne? He was or- 
dered.ont. of the French territories in a space 


each other’s su 
parage alliances? The possibi 


them was not great at present; pow 


of time within which it was physically impos- { the hope, why discourag¢ forerg” > Mora 

sible for him to comply with the demand. He | Iéoking to this country 

reccived this order as to be hindered by it vourable circumstances may ouch 
om. prosecuting claims to_a great amount in | ances may be ble; Oat OT it Wa 


‘rance. Concerning the Prince of Orange, | debar ourselves of the chauce* aa 
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Mnces may present. The charge of neglect- 
i, the interests of the Prince of Orange was 
founded. It was stipulated in the treaty of 
Bmicns, that an indemnity should be provided 
Mr him; and accordingly he had his portion in 

e general distribution of the German indem- 
matics; a portion, however, inadequate to his 
mess, which it would be for this country to endea- 
ut to repair in some other way. 
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[This day the House resolved itself into a 
mmittee of the whole House, and the Cuan- 
meLLOR of the ExcHEQUER entered into a 
ATEMENT of the suPPLY for the year, and 
WAYS AND MEANS for raising it; a CoR- 
ECT ABSTRACT Of which will be found in 


778 of this volume. ] 
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for HOUSE OF LORDS, 13TH DECEMBER 1802. 
of a mam £42. SPENCER, on the question for the first 


olely, Kagmeecing of the Malt Tax Bill being regularly 


fee, observed, that with respect to the course 
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ment without a communication of the causes 
thereof, in some shape or other. In every in- 
stance where such measures were resorted to, 
from the peace of Ryswick to the present mo- 
ment, it was uniformly the practice. Of this 
the reigns of King William and Queen Anne 
would amply furnish instances: but he would 
particularly advert to a speech from theThrone, 
made by King George I. soon after his acces- 
sion, It was no great distance subsequent to the 
peace of Utrecht, and particularly stated, that 
notwithstanding the favourable conclusion of 
that war, certain augmentations of the national 
force would be necessary, until some measures 
for the farther security of Great Britain and its 
trade should be adopted. This was a precedent 
he considered more than ordinarily applicable 
to the present situation of the country, and 
he thought that his present Majesty would be 
well warranted in so addressing his Parliament. 
The Noble Earl continued, that his objections 
by no means went to the extent of the pro- 
posed establishments; the manner in which 
they were proposed, and the circumstances at- 
tending the proceeding, was what he disap- 
proved of, He thought the verbal declarations 
of Ministers no sufficient grounds for Parlia- 
ment to proceed upon in the manner required ; 
nor was there any thing in the addresses of the 
House on the occasion of the treaty, which he 
thought could justify such measures. When 
he considered the language formerly held by 
Ministers, he was induced to suppose, that 
some material change must have taken place in 
the state of affairs, respecting which Parliament 
were left in complete ignorance—but the House 
should consider what had been the practice on 
similar occasions in former instances, and act 
accordingly. In this part of his speech his 
Lordship alluded to the escape of a notorious” 
traitor, respecting whom no vigorous or deci- 
sive steps were taken to bring him to well-de- 
served punishment, through the apprehension, 
as it would appear, of offending the French 


overnment. Nor was this the only instance 


in which Ministers had failed; the case of a 
worthy and distinguished naval officer, who 
had been recently ill-treated at Paris, furnished 
another; if what he had heard respecting it 
was true, he should be vy of repressing 
his indignation. He held it his duty to impress 
upon the House the necessity of pausing at 
least until some satisfactory information was 
laid before them on the subject, and which, he 
trusted, would lead to distinct and regular 
communications to Parliament upon the sub- 


Lorp Pernam did not feel it necessary to 
enter into any detailed observations on the 
topics adverted to by his Lordship. One or 
two points, however, he could not avoid no- 
ticing, one of which he oo thought it possi- 
ble a peer of the Noble Earl’s candour would 
consider in the manner he seemed to do, name- 


“our cont 
t saying was about t® adopt relative to the bill before 
sentem ¢ cu Lordships,a variety of precedents applied, 
uipante. reference to the Journals would evince: 
present was the first bill of supply which 
to shevfamme® before the House the present session. It 
too Agreed on ail sides, that the present crists 
1; and cfm “fairs was the most critical and momentous 
ferred thle’ Known. in the history of the country, and 
y, Tha etever tended. to. its illustration, should be 
{, and inggme’'ded with the most anxious attention. He 
f jrelandmmederstood it to be perfectly regular and parli- 
up BreqmeStary te nefer to those various branches of | 
A as matters of discussion, which had 
nf. ‘0 already, voted, and which were to be co- 
, or tm’ by the supply arising out of the bill in 
ston. The: situation of the country ren- 
noying Mmmered it nec that those advantages, for 
e him bi poses of discussion, should be. resorted to. | § 
thatif2 the general subject, the. part | 
; the cof 'Ch struck him as objectionable on the part 
ve mc Ministers,, was the total absence of that in- 
dit mg ™atien, which certainly ought to accom- 
was &@ propesition to Parliament for such a 
, wa Meet and unprecedented increase of the esta-| 
strike Pshment... They were-to consider, that the | 
int, Untry was now in a state of peace, and. that 
se on ‘hort interval had. elapsed since the conclu- | 
ent SP” Of war, . The House would also recollect 
o chante at the language of Ministers had been in fore ; ‘ 
+ corti discussions, and the hopes they held forth |J¢¢t 
g vce the probable permanence and durability of | 
the grounds laid down by Minis- 
by chet 8 themselves, he would say, that the pro- 
ers psed establishments were, at such a-period, 
Mally unprecedented :—and further, it would 
po froma reference to the Journals, that 
lime "ch periods as the present no augmenta- 


2 Was ever made tothe military establish- 


ly, that Ministers if a particular instance could 
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fail in their duty through any apprehension of 
_ Noble apprised of the circumstarices_ of’ 
the case, he. could not see it in the point of 


view -he appeared to do,. A considerable de- | 
of misunderstanding prevailed with 


€irgumstances of the case, acted they 
_ thought best became the honour and conduced 


offending the French government. Were the 


spect to that affair, and Ministers, under all the 


to the service of their country; he was not 
then prepared to detail all the particulars of the 
case; but he was satisfied, that, upon inquiry, 
the Government would be found to have acted 
in the way he mentioned. With respect. to 
the gallant officer, Capt. D’Auvergne, no pos- 
sible imputation couid rest upon Ministers. 
It was true that he had been arrested by an 
officer of the police, and for a short time con- 
fined in Paris; but the momentit was known to 
the British Minister, application was made to 
the Minister of Foreign Relations, and by that 
means he was instantly released. He thought 
it his duty to observe in this manner upon 
those two points. 


The of Caruis ie said it. forcibly 
struck him, when he compared the present 
conduct of Ministers with the sentiments they 
formerly expressed, that some material change 
must have taken place in their councils—the 
proposed establishment could never be thought 
necessary after a peace which Ministers seemed 
to consider as well made ; however, he wanted 
nothing extraordinary or particular from them, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged critical si- 
tuation in which the country was placed, but 
merely to follow the rules laid down by their 
aneestors on similar occasions; and he would 
defy any Noble Lord to shew where it was 
proposed to incur any great additional ex- 
pense, without accompanying the proposition 
by a communication from the Crown, in some 
shape or other. Speaking of the impolicy of 
the Ministerial conduct, he said, their conces- 


communication made to 
subject 


notoriously increased power of France 
ground for the justification of the present cx, 
duct of Ministers. He agreed with part of the 
conduct of Ministers with respect to ¥; 
‘Tandy, wlio, however, it was his opinion, 
ought never to have beentried; and he disap. 
proved of the circumstances attending his ar. 
rest, which took placé in a small independent 
state, unable to oppose the will of belligerent 
powers. Upon the whole, he thought Goven. 
ee bi: wisely in suffering him to go unpu. 
nishe 


The Earr of Limerick expressed hissu 
prise at the objections started by the Noble 
Lords. Their Lordships were not to be then 
told, that the whole continent of Europe ws 
in fact disjointed and new-modelled. Git 


and an. unimpaired constitution. Under these 
circumstances, he thought an adequate degree 
of confidence ought to be reposed in Minis 
ters in proportion to the emergency. [ngland, 
however, need entertain no fears, but should 
adopt a plan of prudent caution. A subject 
too contemptible to have many words wasted 
upon it, had by some means crept into the dis 
cussion: he alluded to the thse of Tandy; 
but what had taken place with respect to him, 
had no sort of reference to any foreign power 
whatever. The House had heard what had fallen : 
from the Noble Secretary of State. Tandy’ 
rebellious attempts were well known; but he 
wished the subject had been entirely kept out 
of the discussion; it was too contemptible to 
have either words or time wasted upon It; 


in the possible contingency of future op 
tions, it would be rather advantageous & 


French should employ so useless and inegy 
ficant a tool. With regard to the instance ° 


Capt. D’Auvergne it was otherwise; but * 


was to be observed, that the moment his dete’ 


tion was known to the King’s Minister at Par 
application was made, and that 
released. He saw nothing in the nation ob 
cumstances which should warrant 
ency. With respect to his Majesty’s pret 
Ministers, in whom ‘he had the 
dence; they 
could be obtained; they saw there was n° she 


r 


highest cont 


had made the best peace. Uit 


lutary object to be attained by continuing 
war; and they saved our finances from farthe 
_ previously to that period; but it seems great | injury by pacification. 


Lorp GrENviLLe observed, that what fe! 


part of. our_adversaries : this ‘consideration |} from the Noble Lord (Limerick) should 
Was. tog ser ways. meet with attention and 
_, Conclusion, he observed, that if it was with a} before. he. proceeded farther, there sand 


upon, 
ie Seo? 
and 


“The Deke of adverted to 


Britain was the sole country which retired from Jie 
the late contest with undiminished territories 4 
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sions, instead peace, led towar. The Selve 
present intended augmentation in an early pe- ther 
riod of peace, was beyond all former precedent; ont 
an 55,000 men for the navy, and 130,000 for the 
army, which together would involve us in an affor 
ack expense little short of ten millions. This omis 
would operate as a severe burden upon the be wi 
country; and when asked as to the reasons of toth 
: te all this expense, Ministers made no answer, p the | 
but referred to circnmstances of alleged pub- relat 
of di 
 whil 
Stress was laid on the “tone” and ‘temper’ woul 
to. the apprehension of unpending 
es ; _. danger that those large establishments were | the impression what fell from t tow 
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had Noble Lords taken the pains to inform 
; themselves correctly, the result would be dif- 


| the case merited further inquiry. With re- 

| gard to the case of Napper Tandy, he felt it in- 
s cumbent on him to say a few words: he widely 
f differed from the opinion -expressed by the 


| trary to law ; so far from it, the process was 
| strictly conformable to the known laws of that 


| cussion before the House, his opinion was, that, 

| under all the circumstances of the case, the 

F Kill ought not to be then read. It was the 

| dniform custom of Parliament, “/ex et con- 
sutudo Parliamenti,” that no great supplies 


rritories 
m should be granted, except for reasons distinct- 


| pause, and follow the example of our ancestors 


| what must one like the present do, which was 
_mentous? He combated the idea that it was in- 
} Ministers—explanation from them was the 
t Present object ; a distinct and regular commu- 
_ ication from the Throne was requisite on such 
. which had been used in the discussions of the 


pons to what had been held in the other House 
® of Parliament, to shew the inconsistency of 


| those urged from his side of the House. They 


| Selves; their observations tended to blame 
them for not advising a royal communication 


f to the extent of the proposed establishments, 


ject he would reserve for future opportunities 
}. Of discussion ; he would only observe, that if 


| Conduct of Ministers was notorious; the Cape, 
e particularly, which they had determined on, 


| Vou. Il. 
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the Noble Lord in particular, respecting the 
affair of Capt. D’Auvergne : on this, however, 
ferent—and he was strofgly of opinion, that 
Noble Duke, and he must pointedly deny, that 


his apprehension at Hamburgh was ai all con- 


city ; and it was done principally to shew, that 
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England felt herself as much entitled to justice | 
in that quarter, and to the benefit of those laws, 


as France experienced in other instances. | 


With respect to the question regularly in dis- 


ly assigned—this would appear on the Jour- 
nals, and he thought that the House should 


on all occasions of large supply ; which, if for- 
mer periods merited their laudable caution, 


allowed universally to.be so alarming and mo- 


tended to force improper explanations from 


an occasion; and speaking of the language 


general subject, his Lordship made some allu- 


hose who maintained opinions contrary to 


did not now call on Ministers to justify them- 


on the occasion; and their object was; by a 
temporary delay of the progress of the bill, to 
afford them an opportunity of rectifying that 
Omission, In thus observing, he. wished it to 
be understood, that he offered noe opinion as 


the policy and wisdom of which was entirely 
relative : his opinions on this part of the sub- 


130,000 men were deemed an adequate number 
While we: retained Malta and the Cape, it 
Would be redundant in case those possessions 
Were given up. With respect to these, the 


and hesitated to surrender—at 
length ‘former measure was fatally deter- 
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The Lond CHANCELLOR. With respect to 
the affair of Tandy, and to what had been 
said generally upon his case, he would remind 
the House that he had been legally convicted 
of high treason; and in considering that point, 
he must observe to a Noble Earl, whose high 
private character and worth will always cause 
what falls from him to be attended with re- 
spect, though he wished to make the observa- 
tion in the most respectful manner possible, 
that the substance of his observation on the 
case of Tandy had a tendency to reflect upon 
the administration of justice in this country. So 
far from what he had observed being well 
founded, the Noble Earl might as well say, 
the advice he had had the honour of giving 
his Sovereign on Wednesday last, in reference 
to the disposal of some highwaymen, was in- 
fluenced by the fear of the First Consul of 
France, as that the conduct of Ministers with 
respect to Tandy was so influenced. A great 
deal had been said respecting the late treaty of 
peace. On that head he, as well as others, 
felt like an old Englishman; but its merits had 
already been decided on; it was made accord- 
ing to the best of the judgment of Ministers. 
Under all the circumstances, they thought ‘it 
their duty to conclude it ; but was it not no- 
torious, that the circumstances of the conti- 
nent had been changed, and the power of 
France incalculably increased? These points 
should be considered. In reference to increased 
establishments, the immense line of coast pos- 
sessed by France should also be taken into the 


calculation. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, IsTH DECEMBER 1802. 


The order of the day being read for going 
into a committee on the Malt Tax Bill, 


SPENCER rose, and observed, that on a 
former stage of this bill, he had taken the Ji- 
berty to  & his sentiments on one or two im- 
portant points connected with the measure, 
and he had to return his thanks to the House 
for the very liberal indulgence with which they 
heard him on that occasion. In the present 
instance he rose in obedience to the paramount 
calls of duty, and to offer his opinions more in 
detail upon these and other points, which he 
deemed of the most momentous importance to 
the country. But first he should have to advert 
to what had fallen from a Noble and Learned 
Lord.on the former debates, who seemed, by 
what he then said, to have entirely misappre+ 
hended his meaning. This misconception might 
probably be owing to his own inaccutacy of 
expression at the time ; bat he would now re- 
peat his opinion, that with respect to the esta- 
blishments he had no objection, as Sar as their 
extent was to be considered; that is, as far as 
they exceeded former establishments: Such 
was not his ground of objection, and for ob- 
vious Feasons, as the he entertained of 
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the late treaty of peace were well known to | 
be unfavourable to that measure, on the 
ground ofits probable want of permanence and 
its insecurity. With respect to the measure 
more immediately before the House, and the 
several important points connected with it, he 
had three distinct grounds of objection : First, 
as tothe manner in which the present supplies 
‘Avere proposed, which was different from any 
former precedent; secondly, as applicable to 
the proposed naval and military establishment ; 
and thirdly, as to the probable use which may 
be made of the forces so voted. With respect 
to the first head of objection, as he had 
troubled the House rather at length thereon | 
on the former debaté, he should not trespass | 
muuch on their Lordships’ attention. After all | 
that had been urged on that point, not onlv | 
by himself, but more especially by those with | 
whom he had the honour to act, he had no} 
hopes of being able to induce Noble Lords op-! 
posite to him to alter their opinions on that | 
part of the subject; however, after the best 
attention he was able to give to the point, and | 
_ after the maturest reconsideration, he remain. | 
_ €d himselfof the same opinion with regard to it. 
He was convinced of its importance with re- 
Spect to the regularity and integrity of the 
proceedings of Parliament; and unless he 
should hear arguments advanced in the course 
of this night’s debate to induce him to change 
his opinion, he should deem it his duty to re- 
cord it on the journals of the House. With 
xegard to his second head of objection, the 
nature and extent of the establishments voted, 
the Noble Earl observed sumewhat in detail. 
‘The amount of the respective forces was, he 
said, for the land service 139,000 men, and 
‘for the naval 55,000. Parliament was without 
adequate or regular information as to the 
Causes, the necessity, &c. of having establish- 
ments to that extent ; they must therefore con- 
Sider them as well as they could, and decide 
upon information from the best quarter they 
could get. it. Wittr respect to the land force, 
it had been, he conceived, voted on grounds 
| which he knew not well-how to describe; but 
conceived iteto be done on the idea of the 
Strictest defensive system; that the situation 
of the country was such as to require a. land 
force to that amount, either with a reference to 
home defence, or for services abroad. In 
regard tothis, when he reflected on the con- 
siderable augmentation to the numbers he had 
mentioned, by the militia force and the volun- 
teers, he saw no feason to object to the esta- 
dlishment on the ground of a defensive. sys- 
“With respect.tothe constitution and ar- 
rangement of this force, he highly approved 
ef if; it was welidirected and appointed, and 
Ahe plan did the highest honour to the illus- 
Rersonave at the head of his Majesty’s 
Land forces. In regatd to the naval establish- 
ment, jhe negretted that: he could not say as 
anach. bie was sorry:that the Noble Lord at 
the bead of that department was absent, but. 
upen jim te. state his opinion upen 


‘brought into service. 


to the accession of terriuery 
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a point of such importance notwithstandins 
He by no means thought the: nayal adequate 
to the land establishment. He was aware it hai 
been said, that at a short notice sixty addi 
tional sail of the line could be prepared ani il 
He was glad to her fl 
this, but at the same time was not quite so wel 
convinced of its practicability, and particular. 
ly with respect to the manning of such a force, 
it was asserted that this could be effecied in 
short a space as a month ; but he knew the na. 
ture of manning the navy too well to entertain 
such an opinion. That measure was dependant 
on such a number of extensive circumstances, 
some of which it was entirely out of the power 
of Government to control, that he was decided 
as to its impracticability within that space, 
With respect to the third head of objection, 
the use which would be made by Ministess of 
these powers, he had first to observe, tht 
what fell from the Noble Lord on the —— 
the other night, as to the discretionary pow&s 
vested in Ministers with respect to keeping 1, 
instead of removing, increased his objections 
ina considerable degree. He had always u- 
derstood, that whenever a specific force wa 
voted, there was a constitutional and implied 
engagement on the part of the Crown to keep 
up the stipulated force, and hold itia readi 
ness to act when occasion required. In this 
instance, therefore, former precedents were 
departed from; and the line of conduct adopt- 
ed by Ministers with regard to the establish- | 
ments, strengthened his objections to 
sent arrangement. Three times in a ait 
session did they come to Parliament with dit 
ferent estimates of forces. In June last as 
cularly, 70,000 men were voted, of eat 
appeared that 20,000 were not long after ts 
banded, Such a practice might obtain 39 
present instance, and, consequently, 4 Mé 
curity could be had‘in the discretion Mi | 
nisters. The uniform tenour of 
ters, at least since the peace, made she had oe 
tertain apprehensions of that sort. an 
no hostility towards any, and for som vt 
them he entertained the highest respect het 
considerations of duty superseded An i 

The present crisis was such, as that d cither Ji 
conduct of its government must depen ah 
the ruin or the salvation of the country} "i 
in considering this of the wer of 
vain to keep out of sight the gigant form 5v'- 
France, her extended empire, soon’ 
tem of aggression, and her late ac 

territory. The cond 
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this he conceived to be a most important con- 
Ssideration with respect to our Indian empire. 
But he had no hesitation to say, that Ministers 
Bethcmselves did not know what system they 
mere acting upon, or what line of conduct it 
ould be preferable to pursue. 


mished striking instances; their orders and 
ounter-orders respecting the retention or sur- 
pender of these settlements, and their conduct 
Bwith respect to the conquered colonies in the 
West Indies. He however begged it to be un- 
mocrstood, that he disclaimed the idea of wish. 
to urge Ministers to rushinto a war. The 
Mine of policy he endeavoured to recommend, 
Bhat of firmness and vigour, was the surest 
means of asserting the honour of the country, 
Mad preserving the blessings of peace: but 
mv he considered the weak, impolitic, and 


mecrtain little hopes in these points of view. 
Ov the contrary, had they acied on the truly 
mise and energetic system laid down by their 
predecessors, and fallowed it up with vigour 
mend effect, hewould have supported them with 
uch more spiritand alacrity than he now felt 
mt necessary to oppose them. ‘The resources 
mp the nation he was well convinced were per- 
Mectly adequate to the situation in which it 
eras unfortunately placed by the conduct of 
SP linisters—but then they must be directed by 
ether hands, and administered by men of su- 
pperior talents, spirit, and abilities, in order to 
spring them fully into action; to extricate her 
Brom her present difficulties, and to render her 
pence more great and glorious. A gun may in 
every respect be capable of performing ser- 
mice, but it myst be directed by skilful hands 
mo render it efficacious. A boat or ship may 
mec in perfect order, but an able steersman 
eed expert mariners were necessary to render 
mt of service. Upon the whole, and under all 
Behe circumstances of the case, he felt it his 
at present to object ta their Lordships 
pProceeding to the order of the day. 


3 The Larnp CHANCELLOR observed, that the 
Mestion regularly before their Lardships was, 


Be hether they would read the order for going 


my, which not only went to affect the military 
Bstablishment, byt even the civil existence of 
l¢ country; it was a bill, which in that House 
mad been regularly voted without opposition, 
om year to year, and which they would bear 
mind, noteonly regarded the naval and mili- 
mary, but the civil establishments of the coun- 
my. Inthe course of what had fallen fromthe 
oble Earl who spoke last, some observations 
Bid been made which he felt himselt imperi- 


Bhat part of the conduct of the late Administra- 
mon, which related to the measures adopted by 
em, against those who were endcavouring, 
PY means of sedition and treason, to destroy 
m'° government, and to subvert the constitu- 
of the country: The guilt of those mea- 
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Of this, their 
poaduct respecting Malta and the Cape fur. | 


Bewavering conduct of Ministers, he could en. | 


Brto a Committee ta consider of a bill of sup- | 


usly called upon to answer, They regarded | 
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' sures, if guilty they are, lay as much on his 
shoulders as on those of any member of the 
| late Administration ; and he would agree that 
| their stuccessors may well be deemed weak and 
| Void of energy, did they hesitate a moment, 
in Case of necessity, to tread in the steps of 
| their predecessors in that particular, and tem- 
| Porarily to supersede the liberty of the coun- 
try, in order permanently to secure it; and 
should they hesitate upon such salutary and 
| saving measures, he would no longer form a 
part of that Administration; but the reason 
they were not resorted to was, simply because 
they were not necessary. He would not follow 
| the Noble Lords in those points which were ir- 
j relevant to the subject in discussion, nor par- 
| ticularly the last Noble Speaker, through the 
| Whole conduct of the late Ministry. With re- 
| gard tothem, however, he was aware, that no 
set gt men could more fully maintain the ho- 
nour and preserve the happiness of the country 
in a greater degree than they did; and he sup- 
ported them through the whole of their ad- 
ministration with all his heart and soul. He 
would put it to the heart and feelings of the 
Noble Earl who took the lead in this debate, 
if the tendency of his arguments did not 
amount to this—that they ought to refuse 
their assent ta the bill of supply before them 5 
not because the establishments to be provided 
for by it were unnecessary or excessive—not be. 
cause the situation of the country did not obvi- 
ously require them--but because those in whose 
hands their application was intruste#, could 
not make a wise use of them? He had had the 
honour of fighting side by side with that great 
Minister so often alluded to in recent debates 3 
and he would ask, would that great person re- 
| fuse to assent to such a bill as the present, at 
a moment when the circumstances of France 
rendered it necessary that the country should 
be, not certainly with a drawn sword, but in 
| a state of readiness ta recur vigorously to de- 
fensive measures, should the conduct of the 
former render it necessary? Such would not 
be the conduct of that great man. And, with 
| respect to the jnsinuations of charges against 
his Majesty’s present Ministers, the language 
of the person he alluded to an former OCCA, 
sions was emphatically, that those who urged 
| addresses for the removal of Ministers, should 
| boldly state the specific causes upon which the 
| proceeding should be founded, Were con- 
‘trary principles acted upon, the circulation, 
| the vital blood of the countty would be stop 
ped, If Ministers were to be removed, let it 
| be on distinct and express grounds: and here 
| his Lordship having agcasion to, recur to the 
conduct and principles of the great Minister 
alluded to, spoke of his character in 
strains of the warmest enlogiym, as one whora 
the bouaty of Providence, with @ reverence 
to his transcendent talents and virtue, caused 
not his equal to be born ja the couse of cen. 
turies.. He knew that grea taod virtuous mah 


to be grossly abused andlibelled, whilethe ob, 
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of genuine freedom:—to that end, he well 
knew, the thoughts of that person were anxi- 
ously directed. Never yet did any man more 
richly deserve the applause of the virtuous 
and the good! Recurring then to the subjects 
in discussion, the Noble and Learned Lord ob- 
served, that, in arguing the question, those in 
opposition uniformly occupied the ‘ vantage 
ground :” they had referred to the considera- 
tion of alliances, and their effects, without 
seeming to consider how far that Administra- 
tion, of which those Noble Lords so worthily 
formed a part, was implicated in those mea- 
sures; how many were signed by the late 
Noble Secretary of State, and were necessarily 
dissolved even during his continuance in 
office! The present Ministers had been re- 
peatedly censured for reducing the forces of 
the country ; but it was not considered that 
such reduction was necessary, and often one 
of the most desirable effects of peace. It was 
unnecessary now to enter into a vindication of 


that important measure; he would only fer-| 


vently pray to God that it may not, as the 
Noble fords had augured (his hopes and con- 
victions were otherwise) turn out prejudicial 
to the country; but, at any rate, the present 
vote was not to be decided by that measure. 
With respect to the Noble Earl’s first objec- 
tion, as to the manner in which the present 
supply was proposed, it was then unnecessary 
for him to answer it. In regard to his second 
point, the details of the establishments, it was 
some saftsfaction to him, that the Noble Earl 
did not object to them on the score of extent. 
He did not profess himself to be adequately 
conversant in those subjects, but he could not 
refrain from observing again, that the Noble 
Lords took the “ vantage ground,” in not con- 
sidering these establishments with a reference 
to the naval and military faculties of France ; 
and ‘in this point of view he doubted not they 
‘would be found well apportioned, and com- 
Mhensurate to the circumstances and necessities 
of this country. In arguing these points, 
his Lordship displayed much ability and in- 
formation; and concluded with a reserva- 
tion, that it could not fairly be said, that the 
day may not arrive in which these forces may 


_ be'consistently and safely reduced. But were 
~ the question to be decided on the grounds 
* urged by the Noble Earl, it were impossible 
~ the funds and forces of the country could be 


turned to a wise or salutary use. If such were 
the Noble Earl's real sentiments, he would 
3 it to his justice, whether his motion should 

e dirécted not against the bill of supply, but 
for the removal of Ministers? Upon such 
principles he had always acted with the preat 
man before alluded to, with the Noble Lords 


_ themselves, and with the ancestor of a Noble 


Lotd on the bench with them. (We believe 


' the Noble and Learned Lord alluded to Lord 
- Kenyon, who was present.) With respect to- 


peace, and the important circumstances | 


 gopnected with it, lie felt like an En ishman 
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‘all over; there were many points conne 
with that, but more eépecially with the en 
sent subject, which he should think himself 
very unworthy of the situation he had the 
honour to hold, if he were weak enough to 
enter into a discussion of at present, He 
spoke his sentiments on this head, with the 
feelings of a man who humbly hoped that 
those who went before should not have to re. 
proach them with such a dereliction of duty; 
they would act upon the same great and leading 
principles, and they would strive to pre. 
serve the peace, and endeavour to save the 
country, 


EARL SPENCER observed, that the Noble 
Lord had misapprehended the object of his 
argument when he supposed it was to suspend 
the progress of the bill until the present Ad- 
ministration was removed ; if he should have 
said any thing to that effect, it was not his uy 
tention to have said it. 


The Eartu of observed, that 
, what had been so misconceived was not the 
object of Lords on his side of the question; 
their wish was only that the House should 
pause until Ministers would condescend to 
tread in the steps of their ancestors upon simi- 
lar occasions, ahd conform to the established 
practice of Parliament. In every former in 
stance they required information, and adequate 


ways accompanied the requisition. As things 
stood, they were abandoned entirely to — 
jecture; and they might be strongly incline 
to think that some material change had taken 
place, when they recollected what was P 
about the close of last session, as an adequate 
establishment, and compared it with what 7 
demanded at present. The Noble Earl t 
adverted to the recent occurrences on the a 
tinent, the acquisitions to the territorss 
France, and the affairs of Switzerland, - 
specting which Ministers left the ae 
complete ignorance. He repelled the ee 
that the object of the present conduct e ‘ 
Lords who acted with him was 4 et 
Ministers: neither was it a part of their 

to urge them to a war ; such 
unfounded : their real objects were, 
nour and security of the country. In 
sent instance he: insisted 1¢ wou 
to afford time to Ministers to follow. TM, 
ample of their ancestors upon sil 
sions. 


The Fant of Darwuey expressed 
prehensions in Strong language e ined with 
wer of France; whieh, 
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’ 
Onnected fae racter of the great Minister so often alluded 
the pre. of late. His abilities, integrity, and, above 
himself fe all, his firmness, spirit, and courage, were be- 
had the fe yond any thing he could express. He then re- 
mough to fee curred to the situation of France, and the cha- 
nt, He fee racter of the person at the head of its govern- 
with the p ment, whose ambition he considered as far 
ped that fe from being satiated. One great object of his 
ve to re. ambition seemed, he conceived, to be the sub- 
of duty; jugation of this country. He longed to break 
1d leading Re open the doors of the Bank of England with 
to pree ge huis legion of honour, and to plant the republi- 
save the [Ee can Standard en the Tower of London. He 
S would freely speak his sentiments independent 
§ of ministeria! considerations—he deemed large 
he Noble fe cstablishments requisite in the present state 
ct of his Me of the country, and as such approved of the 
» suspend JM Dill before the House. 
Ad- 
ould have q Lorp Hoegarr afirmied, that the honour 
ot his iy B of the country had not been sullied by the 
® céaduct of his Majesty’s present Ministers : 
B not one of them would continue in office, were 
ved, that fe they necessitated fo submit to any act which 
; not the fe tended to sully the national honour. With 
question; fie Fespect to the subject in discussion, he must 
se should He €xpress his surprise at the perseverence of 
scend ta fe Lords in opposition, after the very candid and 
pon simi- fe Satisfactory explanation given by his Noble 
tablished fe 2nd Learned Friend on the woolsack, in the 
mer ine fe Jast debate. He contended, that the causes 
adequate § for the establishments thus called for were of 
-quses ale MM Sufficient public notoriety tor Parliament to 
\s things Proceed upon, Nor was that all ; he could as 
cone eitectually contend, that the measures now 
inclined He Under discussion were duly and adequately ad- 
ad taken fe Verted toin the speech from the Throne. In 
ys passed RP illustration of which position, his Lordship 
adequate fe read several striking extracts ; and it was to 
what was fe enuble his Majesty to give effect, in case of 
farl then Me Necessity, to the language so delivered, that 
the com fe the augmentation in question was deemed ne- 
rories F tessary, and for which, he must insist, the 
land, ~Royal ‘communication had laid an adequate 
Jouse it fe foundation, The charge of the Noble Lords, 
he idea, He therefore, that the whole proceeding was 
ct of the J rested on the ground of public notoriety, was 
hange of unfounded. Upon those principles, it would 
eir views be necessary that his Majesty’s Speech shoutd 
ons were be accompanied by « geographical description 
the ho- of France and its territorial acquisitions, and 
the pres also by a schedule of her military establish- 
be right ments. When the Noble Lords admitted they 
the é% did not object to the extent of the establish- 
ar ota ments, upon what solid or substantial grounds 
then ‘could’ they advance? The establish- 
; ments‘existing in France were matter for seri- 
his ap ous consideration inthe discussion of the sub- 
ject before them, and for the information of 
ed with the House. Hig Lordship read some extracts 
» from recemt publication (we could not 
Collect the tithe), wherein the the land forces, 
Byaitee’ were specified; their power, 
for by. ope statentent therein, was estimated at 
did men 5 and he argued, that this, joined 
he to the gther cotisiderations. advanced in the 
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Cours@Of the debate, were ample grounds for | 
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assenting to the supplies already voted by the 
House of Commons. His Lordship’ theq 
slightly adverted to some occurrences which 
took place about the period of the resignation 
of the late Ministers, and argued therefrom 
in favour of his general conclusions. He wag 
duly convinced of the delicate situations in 
which Ministers were often placed—situations 
which sometimes rendered it as necessary to 
withhold explanation, as it may be proper to 
give it in others. After adverting to some 
points connected with the géneral subject of 
discussion, in some degree of detail, he die 
inferences therefrom, and adduced additional 
arguments in favour of the immediate progress 
of the bill. 


Lorp CaRysFort objected that there had 
not been sufficient information laid before the 
House, to authorize them to vote for the sup- 
ply demanded, until more satisfactory state- 
ments were made on the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. His Lordship discussed at some 
length the topics which have been already 
repeatedly urged the relative situ- 
ation of the country, and observed that he 
could not help doubting how far his Majesty’s 
Ministers were entitled fo confidence, when 
he considered the dangers to which the coun- 
try had been exposed during their adminis. 
tration. 


The Duke of NorFo tx said, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers made a peace, which, if it 
was not exactly what was wished, he was cer- 
tain that it met with the concurrence and dp- 
probation of nine tenths of the people of this 
country—of all, in short, who were not led 
away by motives of private interest to wish for 
a continuance of the war. 


Lorp GRENVILLE said, that there never 
had been a greater perversion of the line of 
argument adopted bv his Noble Friends, than 
the statement which had been unintentionally 
no doubt, made by his Noble and Learn 
Friend (the Lord Chancellor). It was never 
the intention of himself, or of his Noble. 
Friends, to oppose the supplies, but it was 
merely a question astotime. ‘The opposition 
was merely to the order of the day being now 
read, in the hope that some communication 
might in the mean time be made from his Ma- 
jesty, with respect to the motives upon which 
they were called upon to vote the supplies. 
His Majesty‘s Ministers had not thought pro- 
per to advise his Majesty to make any specific 
communication as to the particular circum. 
stances of the country; all the information 
they had upon the subject was ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory. He had taken some pains. to 
search the Journals of the House for a century 
back, and he had found it had been wwariably 
the practice, with. the aon chaps of 
a few instances, which ld e little in 
favour of his Majesty’s Ministers, that some 
specific grounds h en stated to Parlia- 
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ment as to the particular line of conduct which | tending very minutcly to the political Situation 

they were called upon to pursue. After the | of the country: he could only in this way ace 
— treaty of Lisbon, the peace of Utrecht, the | coant for the opinion delivered by his Nobie 
treaty of Paris, and other events of a similar) and Learned Friend, which he considered as 
nature, some information was imparted, which | very fata! to the country, that we must have 
served as a clue to guide the Legislature | large establishments, in order to be upon our 
with respect to the relative situation of the | guard against the designs of France; and that 
country. In the memorable speech of George | we musi trust to time for an amelioratio: of 
the First, immediately after the accession of! our situation. He well knew, that much was 
the House of Hanover, it was stated, that! to be allowed to events; but he could not help 
the peace was insecure, and that it was ne-! observing, there was not much probability a 
cessary to cement continental alhances. In! present that the power and predominance of 
the present case, however, all the informa- | France would decrease ; and when it was stated 
tion given was vague and unsatisfactory. He | that the establishments now required were as 
did not -wish hastily to oppose his Maiesty’s | great as the faculties of the country could 
Ministers, but he could not help thinking that | bear, it was informing France of the extent of 
the return of the Right Hon. Gentleman to | our resources, of which she might with facility 


power, who had so ably presided oyer the late 
Administration, was wanted, and that those 
who opposed his return wére guilty of a deep 
injustice towards their country. Large sup- 
plies were called for, but what was the differ- 
ence in the situation of the country? The 
hostility of France towards this country was 


the same, whilst her power was increasing; | 


and if that was the case, why should it have 
been stated, as it had been at one time since 
the peace, that an establishment of 30,000 sea- 
mcn would be sufficient, when at the present 
moment a larger establishment was called for? 
The military and naval establishments now 
called for, were, it was stated, as great as the 
faculties of the country were enabled to pro- 
vide for; but it should be recollected, that 
proposing these establishments was like erect- 
ing adam, which was not to exceed a certain 
height, against a torrent which was.continually 
increasing; the dam might be able to stem the 
stream to-day, but to-morrew the torrent 
would increase, and its impetuosity receive an 
additional force. We were called upon, it 
was stated, to execute the treaty of Amiens, 
whilst France had acted in defiance of it: 
surely, however, it was necessary to pause be- 
fore we delivered up the Cape and Cochin, 
which were-the keys of the East Indies; and 
Malta, which was the key of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The Cape and Cochin had, it seemed, 
been already surrendered. As to Malta, in- 
formation, was still wanted, whether it was 
retained as a matter of policy with respect to 
the general relations of this country, or whe- 
ther only until certain stipulations, . agreed 
upon in the treaty of Amiens, were fulfilled; 
stipulations which, he contended, ought never 
to have been entered into. _ He could not con- 
ceive, however, that Malta cought to be the 
subject of a separate and distinct question ; it 
ought only to be comprised in the general 

uestion respecting the relations between this 

untry and France. He had the highest re- 
spect for his Noble and Learned Friend (the 
Lord Chancellor), but he was fully aware, 
that the numerous avocations of his Noble 


and Learned Friend, precluded bim from at- | 


take advantage. He wished it to be thoroughly 
understood, that he had no desire for war; he 
only wished for a firm and vigorous conduct 
ou the part of his Majesty’s Ministers. ) 


Lorp Prruam said, that as to what the 
| Noble Lord (Lord Grenville) had advanced re- 
| specting Cochin, that Noble Lord might be in 
possession of some information upon the sub 
ject, but certainly his Majesty’s Ministers had 
received no intelligence of its surrender. He 
disclaimed the opinion advanced by the Noble 
Lord, as that of bis Majesty's Ministers, that 
they intended to trust merely to time, as tt was 
certainly their intention to take advantage of. ewery 
circumstance upon the continent, which could cone 
tribute to the security of this country. The Noble 
Lord had alluded toa supposed misrepresentas 
tion of the sentiments of the Noble Lord's 
friends in the course of the night, as if it had 
been stated that they wished to refuse the sup- 
plies; he confessed he could not see nuch difs 
ference between stapping and arresting the 
supplies. Jt had been observed by the Noble 
Lord, alluding to a statement made 1n another 
place, that a much smaller peace establishmen 
had been originally menticped, than that ¥ hic 
was now called for; but # would be recollect+ 
ed that the statement alluded to only implied, 
that the number of seamen wanted would oe 
be less than 30,000, not that they would ie 
exceed that number. The Noble Lord be 
expressed much friendship for his Mayes; | 
Ministers; but certainly whatever Me ‘ his 
the expressions of the Noble Lord ant © 
friends, the effect of their opinions went vsble 
remoyal of those Ministers; and if the” i, 
Lord and his friends really held a 
which they had advanced, it was pl 4j 
the 


to the forms of Parliament, to egpaee be 
moval of those. Ministers, a Tad 
should certainly take if the Noble tor, the 
his friends. were in. office ;,and emed t@ 
same opinion of them which meee Hot 
éntertain of himself and. his Noble@ 
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Colleagues. . With respect to the ne 
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Gentleman into office, he should only say, 
that neither himself nor his colleagues opposed 
any obstacle to that return. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 29TH DECEMBER 18c2. 


The CHANnCcELLOor of the Excuequer rose, 
and moved that the House do now adjourn 
until the 3d day of February next; upon 
which 


Mr. Exior said, that he could not help ex- 
pressing his decided opposition to the motion 
just now made by the Right Hon. Gentleman, 


It was universally known and acknowledged, 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


Without obtaining the least information respect- 
ing such momentous interests, without being 
able to say to our constituents whether there 
Was any foundation for such rumours or not. 
The House is likewise left uninformed whether 
any attempts have been made at establishing 
any commercial intercourse with France, or 
with the allies of France; or what may be the 
consequence gf not having revived the former 
existing treaties. Upon all these topics, so 
closely connected with the vital interests of 
the country, no light whatever was afforded, 
‘and in that state of ignorance were Meinbers 


| sent back to their constituents, wholly unable 


| to satisfy them for what purposes such large 


| establishments have been voted ; wholly unable 


that the country was at this moment placed in | to tell them what they may have to hope, or 


a state of unparalleled danger, in a state such 
as required the most anxious caution, the most 
unremitting vigilance. Indeed, after the vari- 
gus deliberations that had already taken place 
upen this serious and important subject, how 
could he help being filled with surprise on ob- 
serving that a motion should be made for the 
House now to adjourn for five wecks, without 
Ministers having condescended to afford any 
thing like parliamentary information respecting 
the present perilous posture of public affairs ? 
is there any man now so sceptical about the 
views which France is pursuing, as to doubt 
thas she is actuated by a most dangerous spirit 
of ambition and aggrandizement ? or can any 
man who observes that spirit, observe it with- 


i what to fear. 


France, meanwhile, continued 
to infringe on the rights of almost every sur- 
rounding nation, without its being determined 
whether the conditions of the peace were ful- 
filled, or when they would be fulfilled. Under 
such a doubtful aspect of affairs, it could not 
be proposed to adjourn the House, unless Mi- 
nisters were prepared to give some satisfactory 
information respecting the state of the couatry, 
which state was surely more perilous than at 
any other period when such an adjournment 
was ever before moved. Such a motion he, 
for one, could not agree to; for he was satis- 
fied that it must tend materially to affect the 
interests of the country, and let down the 


| dignity of Parliament. 


out painfully feeling the imminence of the 
perils to which our present situation is ex-' 


The CHANCELLOR of the Excuraver be- 


posed? When we.observe the workings of | gan by observing, that the Hon. Gentleman 


sf of the advantages of peace, France is com- 


| porting herself as if under the uncertainty of 


an armistice? Instead of reducing, is she not 
enlarging, the scale of her establishments? Is 


® she not increasing her forces both by sea and 


land? Ts she not replenishing her arsenals, 


. and multiplying every possible mean of ag- | 


B xrestion? and, with all these symptoms of 


preparation before us, is the House to separate 
and retire without obtaining the least informa- 
tion respecting matters of such weighty im- 
portance? {ft is known that we are still in 
possession of Malta; but whether we still re- 
tam the Cape of Good Hope or not, is doubt- 
ful. It does not appear that Alexandria has 


yet been evacuated; neither is it explained | 


why so long a delay has occurred in evacuating 
@. Whether we are to retain or suirender 


. these possessions, or when the different condi- 


tions of the treaty of Amiens will be fulfilled, 
are points respecting which the House was left 
completely in the dark. There were also other 
reports of an alarming nature abroad: Cochin 
1s said to be delivered up to France; the same 
was likely to be the fate of the Floridas. All 
these things are said to be going on; yet at the 
same time it appears we are to be dismissed 


that spirit, what do we behold? Do we not | who spoke last, seemed to contend that on all 


; see, that, instead of endeavouring to avail her- | hands it was admitted that the country was in 
state of unexampled danger. 


He must beg 
Jeave to say, that he for one could nat accede 
to such an admission; and he might, perhaps, 
with equal confidence assert, that if the opi- 
nion of the majority of the House, and of the 
people, were taken upon this quesiion, it 
would be found that they were no parties to 
an admission. He must also beg leave to 
remind the House, that he never had under- 
rated or disguised the danger that might De 
| apprehended from the spirit of aggrandizement 
‘which seemed to actuate the French govern- 
iments; on the contrary, it was always his wish 
'that the most unwearied vigilance should be 
kept up; that the utmost caution should be 
observed ; but, at the same time, he could not 
help being struck with those gloomy instnna- 
tions in which the Gentlemen opposite to hym 
were so prone to indulge (without the least 
bad intention, most undoubtedly, on their 
part), but which, however, must haye a strange 
effect in the eyes of Europe, by continuslly 
holding out this country as placed in a situa- 
tion of unexampled an If any such dan- 
ger existed, Parliament had already wisely pro- 
vided the means of meeting and ayerting 15 
and that precaution of ‘their wisdom in pe- 
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paring every means of defence and security, 
fully justified him in making the motion to 
which the Hon. Gentleman thought proper to 
object. Besides, if those Gentlemen were so 
anxious to obtain the information they now 
call for, was it not rather strange that they 
should have deferred calling for it till the last 
day before the recess? The day on which the 
House was to adjourh was universally known ; 
and when he himself made the motion for 
postponing the Committees on Undue Returns 
till the 8th February, he upon that occasion 
gave notice that it was intended that Parlia- 
ment should adjourn till within a few days of 
that day. Parliament had, however, conti- 
nued to sit longer than it was originally in- 
tended, yet no question was put, or no motion 
made for producing the information now re- 


quired, until the very last day. Yet the greatest + 


surprise is expressed, that the House should 
adjourn for five weeks without all this inform- 
ation being produced. In the first place, the 
vigilance and foresight of Parliament had al- 
ready adopted such measures as fully secured 

every mean of defence; and in the second 
_ place, if any emergency should arise (which 

e, however, did not foresee) that should call 
for the advice of Parliament, was not his Ma- 
jesty empowered, by a late act, to call his Par- 
liament together within fourteen days? But 
the Hon. Gentleman says, that in a situation 
of such unexampled peril as the present, there 
was no instance of an adjournment being pro- 
posed. What the Hon. Gentleman strictly 
meant by unéxampled peril, he should not 
pretend to determine; but in his opinion the 
close of the year 1799 was a period of greater 
danger and difficulty, and yet at that time Par- 
liament was adjourned from October to Janu- 
ary; and the proposition for the adjournment 
was made by men who were well known anxi- 
ously to weigh the dangers of the country, and 
to be equally solicitous to provide for its de- 
fence. Indeed an adjournment at this season 
of the year was usually looked for; it suited 
the avocations and convenience of individuals, 
and could be of no detriment to the public ser- 
vice. Even this year Parliament had already 
dispatched more important public business 
than perhaps had ever yet been gone through 
before the Christmas holidays. Even should 
Parliament now continue to sit, what could 
they have to-do that was not already provided 
for? He was, therefore, at a loss to see what 
real foundation there was for opposing the 
Motion of adjournment, 


Mr. Error said a few words to explain 
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Mr. WinDHAM approved of ey. 
that had fallen from his Hon. ied oan 
pressed his surprise at not having received ap 
answer more congenial to his feelings, He 
should not now enter at any length into the 
question before the House, because he saw the 
House was not prepared for the discussion, 
He mtst, however, contend that the country 
was in an unexampled state of danger, and 


that in the strict and literal sense of the word, § 


Indeed, that the country was in danger, was 
assumed and allowed by almost every Gentle. 
man who had spoken upon that subject; and 
the very measures that have been lately adopt 
ed, abundantly proved that something very 
unusual must have called for them. For his 
part, he always was of opinion that the coun. 
try was threatened with the most imminent 
danger, and he begged to be understood not 
to have abated one jot of that opinion; aud 
though Gentlemen might view that dangery 
different lights with regard to its extent, FA 
it was-so generally acknowledged to exist, 
that some more precise and specific informa. 
tion should be given besides what could be 
gathered from the measures already adopted 
by the House. The House should have all 
communicated to them which might be coms 
municated without danger; and there must 
surely be some intermediate. mode between 
telling every thing and. telling nothing. The 
state of our establishments fully proved that 
we were in a state of portentous peril; and 
that whatever preparations may have been f 
made, yet that state could not be converted 
into a state of security. The measures that 
have already been taken are merely inténded 
to frustrate attempfs at invasion; defensive 
armour is only to be put on to resist auf 
sudden attack; but are there no other dan 
gers? Is not France roaming all over the 
world? Do we not on to say — 
what you please, go where you picasts 
that your hands off us? 
state of danger against which the de ye 
armour we have provided will prove © ae 
the signing of the definitive treaty; ) 
still ignorant whether its main 
visions were carried into effect or “s i 
thing was definitively known respecting 


Cape; but the Cape was of more eine 


than ever since the surrender of C | 
French. Under all these 
must think it improper for the House” 


rate without obtaining the required 


tion. 


what» he meant by an unexampled state of, 
‘danger. 
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The Empire of Getinany divided into Departments, under 
the Prefecture of the Elector af ****®8, Jo which 
is prefrred, a@ Memoir on the political and méitary 
State of the Continent, covitten by the same Author. 
Translated from the Urench, by illiam Cobbett. 
Preface of the translator —OFf the importance of 
the subject treated of in this work, no on¢ can 
doubt, when he considers that it contains an ac- 
count of the transfer of whole states, from the hands 
of one sovereign to those of another; and of the uti- 
lity of the ‘work’ itself to the world, the anger 
which it has excited atSt. Cload is perhaps the best 
possible proof, ‘It bad been published but a very 
tew days; it was hardly Known ww Lendon, when 
iis existence was -proclaumed to the world, and 
when a most false and scandalous libel was issued 
against its supposed author, ibrouzh the columns of 
the Moniteur*, the offitial gazette of France, that 
infamous gazette, in which the sovereign of Britain 
has been styled a rewarder of assassins. 
I had seen the work before it was noticed in the 


| «,Moniteur, and I was nota little pleased to find in it 


that mformation which I had elsewhere sought for 
invain. Allis now changed upon thé continent of 
kurope; so that the statistical works and maps, 
published only.afew years. ago, are of very lutle 
use,. Besides, those works are wo bulky, aad deal 
too much in minute detail, for the parposes of a 
politician, who is desirous of form ng a correct, 
comprchensive view of the present state of the 
contineat, and of the probable consequences of the 
alarming changes wh.ch have taken place. To 
furnish a guide in th's pursuit, required not only a 
Cons derable store of Knowledge in general polli- 
lics, political economy, geography,‘and military af- 
tairs, but also: an-intwnate acquaiaiance with all 
these branches of-scicace, as Applicable to ¢ach in- 
dividual. s aic of: Europe, and as applicable to the 
Whole of them, considered in relation to each 
other, A mass of information, made ap of mate. 
rials so various, and absolutely demanding many 
years bf personal experience and local observation, 
is rarely to -be met with in the mind of one man, 
but Wich séeais to have been possessed by the au- 


thor work.—A work wh ch gives 


us pleasure we naturally wish to Communicate 
to others ; and this. desire becomes a sort of duty, 
when, asi jn the present instance, such a commu. 
nication. appears gonduciye to the mainicnance of 
the cause of jusncc and honour.—To the transla- 


tion of L’ Empire Germanique, &c. Nave tought 
it useful 


refix a Alemoir_ on the Political and 
Military State of Europe, hich have wanslated 
from a work of the’ same’aUthor, published somc 
time ago. * The two tracts serve to elueidate cach 
other are, indeed, in sone Necessary tor 
that Wis. Coppetr. 


Loudon; 181) Jan. 1803... 


the and Military State in 


Burope will be félative'to France, by the 
continental Peace. Written in January i801, and 
tianslated from the Brench, out of the Jowrnai dc M. 
Peltier The governments of Europe are at lencth 
acquaited withthe terms on which Buonaparte 
willing a prolongauon af existence, 
oe rat of the sentence: of destruc- 
| | and so solemnly pronounced against 
revolutionary faction, of which he is 


of this article will be found 
Werxty Register,” voi. iii p. 0. 


THE EMPIRE OF GERMANY, &c. 
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| the head:—tIt is impossible to dissemble the fact, 
j that, uoless. assistance be afforded the. emperor to 
repelthe peace diat bas been imposed on it 

will prove as completely binding on the other 
}.powers of Europe as if they had conserited to it. 
Let those who doubt this assertion call to their r¢- 
collection, that Tuscany was lost by the last afinis- 
tice; and that the disarming of Austria caused, in 
the course of one twelvemonth, the overthrow of 
the'states of Venice, Genoa, and Rome, tozether 
with the kingdoms of Naples and Predmont, and 
the republics of Switzerland, Malta, and Egypt. 
Let us leave to, cowardice and infamy the absurd 
avd wicked task of applauding the * moderation’ 
of the laws dictated by Buonaparté,; let us examine 
them with impartiality, and discuss them with mo- 
derztion, that we may Know their immediate ten- 
dency, and discover their remote and inevitable 
consequences, in order to prevent or moderate 
their fatal effects.—Their immediate consequences 
are these: the French government remains abso- 
lute master of the whole of ancient France, of the 
Pays-Bas, Holland, Germany on this side the 
Rhine, of Switzcrland, Piedmont, Genoa, the 
Dutchies of Milan and Modena, the best part of the 
States of the Church, and of Egypt (the English 
have lately torn Malta from them, and whicn peace 
is restored, I nnazine they will give up their infa- 
mous conquest of Tuseany+). The name of re- 
} public, which is still kept up in Switzerland, Ho! - 
land, and some parts of Italy, cannot, I conce.ve, 
i) pose Or any one, as to the pretended indepen- 
dence of those countries.—-Spain, at a, distance 
from ali foreign supplies, without internal sirength, 
isolated and cut off from the whole world by the 
very enemy Uthat is gnawing her-vitals, and waiting 
for the moment when she may devour her at her 
leisure, is under the absolute contro) of France ; 
and no sooner will peace be signed, than the 
French government will have it in its power to 
conquer and revolutionize both Spain and. Portu . 
gal whenever it pleases. The news of this con- 
quest will reach) Vienna and Berlin before the ar- 
mies of these two powcrs can haye marched for 
the purpose of making. a diversion; and were.they 
even to set their armics in motion, by what means 
could they succeed in snatching them from’ the 
hands of the conqucror? Even supposing a cordial 
Co-operation between Austria and Prussia possibl.:, 
what motive could sufficiently interest in the pre. 
servation of a monarchy so distant, two sovereign». 
one of whom has been a tranquil spectator of tic 
overthrow of the king of Naples, and the other of 
the stadtholder? The south of Italy entirely laid 
open, bereft of the support of the emperor, drives. 
beyond the Adige, torn to picces by internal d..- 
sentions which surpass the horrors of the Gue!p!.. 
and Gibclins, waits only for the presence o: 4 
French army to submit to the yoke without a stru- - 
gle. The loss of these two rich and eatensi.< 
countries, at a period more or less distant, is the. 
a necessary Couscquence of the proposed peace ; 
unless, indeed, we look for salvation from th- 
“ modcration’’ of the conqucroer.—This immens 
power, which at no former period has, jiad, it, 
equal, contains a concentrated popuiation of ner 


+ The fact has proved, that reauthor relied 

Much.on the modesauon’’ of Buonaparié 

| this rest tut.on. 
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than forty millions of souls*, of fifty-two millions, if 
we include Spain, and of sirfy, if we reckon the 
south of Italy. It is entirely in the hands of a go- 
vernment vigorous, united, and (by the single 
clause which makes the suspension of established 
Jaws to depend on the will of one man) invested 
with more authority than any human government 
ever possessed. I[treposes on asoil endowed with 
all the gifts of nature, made fruitful by industry and 
cominerce; and, beyond all comparison, r.cher, 
both in natural and acquired productions, than any 
other spot of the globe of equal extent. I! imagine 
the strongest national prejudice will not deny these 
advantages to the vast extent of country bounded 
from Embden to the mouths of the Po, by the 
ocean, the Mediterranean, and Adriatic, and from 
the mouths of the Poto the Dollart, separated from 
the rest of Europe by the Lower Po, the Mincio, 
the Rhine, and the Ems. The French empire (for 
the future I shall make use of this expression, to 
avoid the terms monarchy, republic, teagur, &c. 
terms which are equally inapplicable to France, 
and to the various nations she has subjugated)—the 
French empire, inc\uding the kingdom of Portugal, 
which cannot long survive the continenta] peace, 
is surrounded by the ocean from the Dollart to the 
Straits of Gibraltar; from Gibraltar, by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, to the Gulf of Spezzia, supposing for 
a moment the independence of southern Italy; 
and by this sea and the Adriatic, as far as the 
mouths of the Po, on a contrary supposition, which 
appears far more probable. Ths vast extent of 
coast brings France nearer to the three other parts 
of the globe than any nation of Europe.—The fron- 
tier of the French cmpire may be divided into se- 
veral lines, each of winch we will separatcly exa- 
minc. Generally speaking, the Zuyder Zee and 
the Rhine, as far as the upper extiemity of the 
Lake of Constance; the Alps of Appenzel, Gla- 
ris, the Grisons, the Valtcline, and Upper Bressan; 
together with the Lake of Guarda, the Mincio, 
and the Lower Po, as faras the sca, may be said to 
separate France from the rest of Lurope.—To enter 
into a more minute detail: the first diwisron of this 
frontier is the Zuyder Zee; the secon/, the Rhine, 


- in all its ramifications, as far as the fortress of 


Schenck; ail the strong places of the Lower 
Meuse, and of Holland. The portion of the United 
Provinces beyond the Zuyder Zee is relatively of 
little importance; confined by the Dollart, the 


Northern and the Zuyder Zce, it is only accessible . 


to the enemy by a marshy frontier, which adds to 
its defence. To use a military cxpression, it is an 
exterior work, difficult to take, difficult to keep, 
and useless for penetrating still farther.—The third 
division is the course of the Rhine, from the fortress 
of Schenck to Coblentz, where it reccives the 
Moselle. During a course of fifty leagues this 
river has, it is true, no fortresses; but it is every 
where very deep, and from three to four hundred 
toisés in width. Behind, the Meuse, with its for- 
tresses of Grave, Mestricht, and Namur, together 


* Ancient: France 25,000,000 


Pays-Bas, Holland, Germany, and 

Piedment, Savoy, and Genoa.... 
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with the fortresses of Juliers and Luxembourg, the 
course of the Moselle and Mentz, form before tie 
ancicnt frontier of France a barrier so formidable, 
that the coalition, at the period of its greatest 
strength, and of the relative weakness of France, 
and after its. most bfilliant successes, was scarcely 
able to carry, and that but for an instant.—Tic 
same river, from Coblentz up to Germersi.cim, 
where it enters Alsace, forms, during the course 
of thirty-six or forty leagues, the fourth division of 
the frontier. Nearly in the centre stands the vast 
fortress of Meutz: Coblentz and Germersheim de- 
fend the extremities of the line, The fort oi Cas- 
sel and the citadel of Coblentz (Ehrenbreistein) 
open two entrances into the interior of Germany; 
the first, by Frankfort and the course of the Meine, 
into Franconia, Saxony, and even towards Egra, 
in Bohemia; and the second into Hesse, with the 
advantage of surprising the troops coming from the 
north to the relief of the south of Germany. At 
the back of this line of defence, is the ancient 
frontier of France, supported by the citadel of Lux- y 
embourg, which all engineers a;ree in consider- 
ing as the strongest fortress in Europe.—The pith 
division of the line is the ancient tront.er of Fraace, 
in Alsace, extending from Germershieim to Basle : 
its strength is well known. It is now considet- 
ably augmented by the possession of Switzerland, 
which affords the advantage of taking in the flank 
and rear the troops threatening Alsace from te 
Brisgau.—The Rhine, from Basle to the lower ex- 
tremity of the Lake of Constance, covers the sixth’ 
division of the frontier of France. This nver, it's 
true, is much narrower in this part than it is lower 
down, and is defended by no fortress. But to Fe: 
medy this deficiency, Switzerland presents 2 suc- 
cession of excellent positions ; and, without 
tering into details that would render this ase 
purely military, in order to shew the strength 0 
this position, it will be sufficient to call to our re 
collection how slowly, and through what torrents 
of blood, the Austrian army, every where iy 
rious, superior in numbers, and under the 
mand of a prince adored by his 
trated, in the campaign of 1799, not ito 
through Switzerland, but merely as far as re 
Lake of Zurich, which includes, at agate 
fourth or fifth part of this country—The #00” 
and division of the frontier of the Rhine, 
Lake of Constance, which may be mone’ 
as impenetrable.—Above the Lake of 
to the country of the Grisons, the Rhine 10 French 
deed, the limits, but not the barrier of Soh: 
empire, though it tends to increase is § | Glae 
the real barrier is the Alps of Appen?©) 
ris, the. Grisons, &c. This conducts et Gone 
second of the threc grand ormous 
tier of the French empire, Wits leagues 
Alps, which, for a space of mone thas ea rect 
(twenty-five to a degree) 


above Salo, across Upper 
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covering by their flanks a considerable portion of 
the surface of these two countries to the right and 
left: the vallies to the east and west of the central 
chain were respectively occupied by the two 
states, which generally extended as far as the sum- 
mit of the upper chain. All the difticulty of pe- 
netrating from one of the two countries into the 
other, consisted in forcing one of the numerous 
but difficult passages leading to the summnit of the 
upper central chain of mountains, in order to de- 
scend again afterwards. All the roads communi- 
cating to the two countries were generally in this 
direction ; and thetwo powers stretching to the com- 
mon summithad only the first difficultyto overcome 
before they opened, after two or three days march, 
on the flat country.—But here the Alps are not in- 
terposed between Austria and the French empire, 
as they were between ancient France and Pied- 
mont; but run, as it were, from one country into 
the other: they no longer resemble the Rhine di- 
viding Gaul from Germany, but the Danube enter- 
wg Germany by Hungary.—The chain of the Alps 
may be considered as a vast current, a river of 
mountains and of vallies, whose central chain indi- 
cates the course of the water, whilst its flanks and 
collateral chains, with their vallies to the right and 
to the left, represent the two moicties of the river. 
The breadth of this current of mountains varies 
from thirty to forty-five leagues, and in length it 
runs an uninterrupted course from Nice and the 
Var, with a variety of inflexions similar to the 
windings of a river, between Provence, Dauphiny, 
Savoy, Switzerland, the Grisons, the German Ty- 
rol, Carinthia, Carniole, &c. on one side, as far as 
Turkey and the mountains of Thrace, formerly 
called Rhodope'and Hamus, &c. and on the other 
side, between Piedmont, the Milanese or Lom- 
bardy, the Trentin or Italian Tyrol, the provinces 
of Venice to the north of the Gulf, &c. This ri- 
ver, the head of which may be considered as rising 
from the extremity of European Turkey, enters into 
the states of Austria, through which it travels as far 
as the angular line I have just mentioned, by wh ch 
it passes enurely into the territory of the French em- 
pire... This angular line extends ‘from the Lake of 
a, between Brésciano and‘Trentin, to the 
springs of the Oglio, for the “space of forty-five 
miles; from the springs of the Oglio, through those 
of the Adda and Adige, it,eriters the Valteline and 
the Tyrol, crosses afterwards ‘the river of the Inn 
below the Engadine, and continues by the chain of 
Mount Rheetico, and the Alps of Sarganz and Ap- 
penzel, as far as the Lake ot Constance.—The third 
grand division of the frontier of France still re- 
mains to be examined. It extends from the head 
of the Lake of Guarda to the mouths of the Po; 
and may be divided into-three parts: the jirst is 
the Lake of Guarda, which noarmy can cross over ; 
the second is the course of the Mincio, supported in 
an extent of tweive leagues by the two esses 
of Mantua and Peschiera; the ¢hird is the Lower 
Po, from Botgoforte to the sta. The Po, in this 
1 ‘of is deep and rapid, varying in 


four to six hundred toiscs; and in its 
y= thesea divides itself into several arms, 

¢:.. igi between them a vast extent of territory, 
idkesseeted: by canals, covered with marshes, and 
cagequently impassable. . Thieriver is, therefore, 
powerful barrier that France pos- 
ence 
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course of the Po, such as I have described it, and 
the other ten, of the course of the Mincio, covered 
by two powerful fortresses*,—Hitherto I have only 
considered this frontier as defensive; if we exa- 
maine it with a view to its means of aggression, all 
the advantage remains onthe side of France. For, 
beyond the Mincio, there is not, if we except the 
Adige, any military position as far as the frontiers 
of Carinthia and Carniole: the small rivers in the 
state of Venice, viz. the Brenta, the Piave, the 
Tagliamento, and the Izonzo, are not even pow- 
erful enough to arrest an army unsupplicd with 
pontoons. The Oglio, the Adda, the Tesin, the 
Sessia, and the Doria Baltea, on the contrary, are 
wide and deep rivers, difficult at all times to pass 
over, but more especially so for several days atter 
the great falls of water. Such is the insurmount.- 
able barrier which, for an extent of three hundred 
leagues, from the Zuyder Zee to the mouths of 
the Po, and consequently in a much less compass 
than the frontiers of any of the great states of Eu- 
rope, defends France and the countries she has con- 
quered from the combined forces of the continent ! 
—The French, not content with having secured 
their fronticr t#wns against all foreign invasion, 
have contrived,: by the destruction or conquest of 
all the fortresses beiore their countty, to increase 
the facility of penetrating, without molestation, into 
the ne'ghbouring countries. Not to include the 
strong piaces of Holland, they possess Juliers, Lux- 
embourg, Enrenbreiste:n, and Mentz :—Philips- 
burg, Uim, and Ingolstadt, might, indeed, have 
arrested their progress—but they are destroyed! 
They have secured Mantua and Peschicra; and it 
may reasonably be presumed, that the possession of 
these places was the cause of the failure of the ne- 
gotiations between France andthe Emperor. All 
the fortresses that protected Piedmont against the 
preponderancy of France have been demolished ; 
and although a barrier against the attacks that 
France might have to fear on the side of southern 
Italy is superfluous, they nevertheless possess that 
barrier in the Po, from Borgoforte to Voghera; 
whilst from Voghcra to the Gulf of Genoa, the ex- 
cellent fortresses of Tortona and Alexandria, with 
the castle of Gavi, and the heights of the Appe- 
nines, from Gavi to the Gulf of Spezzia, form a 
frontier which could casily be defended, supposing 
(what is almost chimerical) the forces of the cast 
coming down to the support of a direct attack 
made by the forces of the north.—But what, above 
all, affords to the French empire the means of ag- 
gression, is the political and military situations of 
the neighbouring countrics. From the German 
Seato the Gulf of Venice, it is only contiguous to 
one great state, viz. Austria, from the Lake of 
Constance to the mouths of the Po. The other 

territones bordering on the new frontier of the 

French empire, from the head of the Lake of 
Constance to Embden; that is to say, the extensive 

and fertile country hemmed in by the course of the 


* The importance of this frontier was so sensi- 
bly felt by the Roman emperors, that it was the 
principal cause of their changing the seat of go. 
vernment from Rome to Ravenna, in order that 
they might at all times be ready to defend the only 
frentiet through which the barbarians (that is to 
say, the nations of Europe) could penetrate into 
‘Italy. The same motive engaged them to dweli 
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- of Tuscany, this last stretch of insolent authority 
did produce a general feeling of indignation.— | 


* ¢d.that prayinee, made a Conscientious scruple of 


Bohemia, and of the college of princes as arch- 
duke of Austria), and as also the head of the em- 
pire xtself, in virtue of which last character, it is 
well known, that he has a deciding voice as to all 
the resolutions passed by the colleges, which reso- 
lutions are nothing more than the constitutional 
expression of the wishes of the co-estates of the 
empire, and not /aws of the Germanic body, until 
the emperor has given them his assent. 
well known, that it is the emperor alone who le. 
gally can, and-who ought, to create any new dig- 
Bity in the Germanic body. Such a creation, in fa- 
VWour of a state, may, indeed become an object of 
recommendation, on the part of those powers, who 
may take an interest therein; but, it never can 
be regarded as a fit object for the deliberations of 
the diet, which, though it may remonstrate against 
any new creation that militates against the rights 
ef the co-estates, is totally incompetent to the 
gtanting, or even the proposing, of favours such 
as Iam here speaking of, the prerogative of doing 
which is, by the laws and usages of the empire, 
placed exclusively in the hands of its chief.—So | 
universal is the recognition of these principles, 
so strongly are they implanted in the minds of 
thinking men, in every part of Europe, that not- 
withstanding Tuscany -had been erected into a 
kingdom, by the arrogant will of Buonaparté, even 
after thisexamplie of almost inconceivable outrage, 
the plan of indemnitics, the new list of electors 
created by the successor of Barras, with precisely 
the same formalities that accompany his gift of a 
musket or drum-stick of honour, that is to say, 
by a simple notification of the fact in a French ga- 
zetie called the Moniteur; in spite of the example 


But Prussia was not contented with proposing and 
circulating, through a vehicle so extraordinary, a 
project whereby she shares a considerable part of 
Germany with the creatures of Buonaparté, as 
ready as herself to abandon their country to the 
common enemy, in the hope of pafticipating in 
a share of the spoil, as ardently desirous of in- 
wading those friendly states, in which their present 
sovereigns have ali, without exception, rights 
more antient and more just, than those of the king 
of Prussia over a great portion of the monstrous 
amalgamation of states, acquired by every possible 
means, composing what is denominated the Prus- 
sian monarchy*.. She has not been contented 


® Historical sketch of the various acquisitions of the 
Rouse of Brandenburgh.—About the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Frederick, the sixth burgrave of 
Nuremburgh, purchased of the emperor Sigismond, 
the clectorate of Brandenburg, and paid the purchase 
money. with a sum lent him by the city of Nurem- 
burgh.” The loan is generally better known. than 
the time of. payment, which, however, has un- 
doubiedly been made.. But this is easily accounted 
for: the- result of the loan, was the acquisition of 
a distinguished savereignty; the result of the re- 
‘payment was only aliquidation of former accounts’ 
‘between the city.of Nuremburgh and its burgrave, 
_ang therefore of no.importance to the other powers 
after, Albert de Branden 
who. bad beca elected grand master of eastern 
‘Pmussia, by the order of knighthood who conquer-. 
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with making the fate of the plundered princes to 
depend on the decision of a commission, made up, 


of his being a religieur. He, however, quieted 
his scruples by renouncing both his religion andthe 
order. The sovereignty passed into his family 
and, of course, became tempurad by his abjuration, 
A zeal for the reform of abuses in the catholic re. 
ligion, and a desire to restore it to its primitive 
purity, have peculiarily characterized the house of 
Brandenburg. These pious motives have been 
crowned with their reward in this world, and have 
secured it the possessions of the principalities of 
Magdeburg and Halberstadt; two bishopmncks in 
‘which the princes of this house were either bi- 
shops or governors when they were secularized.— 
The system of expectancies has been another source 
of aggrandisement for the house of Brandenburg. 
By this means it obtained at different periods, the 
dutchy of Pomerania, and the principahty of West 
Friesland, the sovereigns of which, undoubtedly, 
had no heirs. Objections were made, at the timc, 
to the evident inequality in the reciprocity of these 
expectancies, and in the condition of the family of 
the two contracting parties. {t was pretended that 
the fiefs. of the empire, vacant by the defect of 
heus or otherwise, devolved of course to the in- . 
vestiture of the emperor. It cannot be denicd 
that such was then the established law of Europe, 
and of the German empire in particular. But there 
is no general rule without its exception ; and pro- 
bably the objections set up were merely specious.— 
The ancestors of the Great Frederick possessed, 
as vassals, some particular seigneuries in dies, 
and set up.their claim to several others. The mi- 
nority of Maria Theresa was favourable to the ter- 
miration of this dispute. Jt was, in fact, settled 
to the entire satisfaction of Frederick ; who from 
being a vassal duke over a small portion of Silesia, 
became sovereign prince and lord paramount of all 
this territory.—-By the first partition of Poland, ae 
abbey of Oliva fell into the hands of the king 0 
Prussia. The abbot had various claims on the city 
of Dantzig ; which claims, though feeble in the ‘ 
hands of an abbot, became so powerful when ¢0- 
forced by amonarch, that the free city of Dantzig, 
one of the Hanse-towns under the protectorship ot 
Poland, became subject and manorial to the a 
abbot of Oliva. . By metamorphosis, the 
trade of Poland was dependant .on Prussia: e 
north of. Europe lost the freedom of its princp 
corn market; and since that time, 4 one 
provisions bas been more frequently felt “0 ied 
south than formerly.—The circumstances oe 
to the second +nd final partition of Polan 
well known. The Poles complained, to al fate 
rope, of having been induced to change 
of government they had. accepted under left 
rantee of Russia, by promises which fin se vo 
them exposed ta a power they were 
resist, and which they had, had the 
seriously to offend., Prussia, to put an He wet 
agonies of Poland, united herself, with. a the 
—and- Poland shortly after 
list of nations !—This continuce nities 
tions, now encreased by the plan of inthe edifice 
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in a great measure, of the plunderers themselves, 
viz. Bavaria, Brandeuburg, Wirtemberg, and Hesse 
Cassel, to which may be added Mentz, whose 
future destiny is in the hands of the Prussian party, 
and whose reigning prince, the baron of Dalhberg, 
is well Known to be a creature of Prussia, and 
a disciple of the new philosophy. She has not 
waited tll the commission appoiated to setile 
the indemnities had commenced its sittings; until 


princes, and, shewing itself at least as humane as 
the hardened robber, who returns to the pluadered 
traveller wherewith to proceed on his journey, had 
secured, out of their own personal effects, a com- 
fortable subsistence to the untortunate men who 
had suddenly been precipitated from grandeur and 
opulence to a state of the most abject misery ; 
unul the decision of the commission had been 
transmitted to the diet, and the chief of the em- 
pire had come to a resolution on the subject, far 
more effectual than any that has ever been taken 
ty the Germanic body*, as if her individual desire 
‘or increasing her territory, countenanced by Buona- 
parte, were sufficient to create rights superier to 
all examination, Prussia and her allies have darted, 
like birds of prey, on the different states which 
they had previously carved and cut out for them- 
selves. Nor haye they respected the rights of 
the subject more than those of the sovereign; 
since in taking possession of these countries, no 
supulations whatever were made for the preser- 
vation of the liberties of the former. Nay, to § 
such a pitch was their rapacity carried, that vil- 
lages have been seen bleeding under the respective 
pretensions of two branches of the same family, 
the Landgraves of Hesse-Cassel and of Hesse- 


Eichsfeld; into Hanover, by Hildesheim; into 
Westphalia, which is now become a province of 
Prussia, and into Franconia which it divides with 
the elector of Bavaria. Nay, so great has been the 
foresight of the. cabinet of Berlin, that by means 
of the expectancy of one or two abbeys granted to 

1€ stadtholder, it has laid the foundation of future 
acquisitions in Swabia. And do not all the princes 
ef Germany tremble? And how is it they are aot 
Convinced, that their re-union m.git be a means of 
turning to their advantage those local conveniences 


* The circumstance of preventing so many so- 
vereigns and proprietors from perishing, stricily 
speaking, with hunger, docs not scem to have been 
an object of sufficient importance to be taken into 
consideration in the first si:tings of the Commission. 
The tmpartial deputies did, indeed, venture a few 
propositions on the subject. The depuiy of the 
Teutonic order (acquainted, no doubt, with the 
dispositions of the majority of those to whom he 
Was speaking) thought he had done wonders, in 
proposing that the plundered sovereigns should be 
permitted to keep a town house, and some of 
them a country one, with a few horses from their 
own stables into the bargain. It has been genc- 
rally reported, that one of the indemnified princes 
opposed the sale which a plundered sovereign 
Wishes to make of his own wines: his cellar, as 
well as his principality belongs most undoubtedly 
to the former, since the “‘ envoy of God, from whom 
all property emanates,” has assigned them to him, 

is circumstance took place shortly after the 
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Darmstadt.—If ever there was a formal, complete, 
and unprovoked revolt against the acknowledged 
authority of the emperor, it is surely this; for never 
did rapacity and injustice more openly shew them- 
selves. At a moment when the peace of the em- 
pire wassuddealy endangered by sevcral of its mem- 
hers; when the established laws of the empire, 
as well as those of ¢cquity, were openly violated, 
tae emperor could not withheld his powegful pro. 
tection to the states soliciting it; he could not with 
out acknowledging bimself despoiled of the im- 
perial dignity, abandon its functions in a momeat 
of such pressing necessity. He could not, in short, 
without dishonour, tolerate or encourage by his 
silence, a conduct so directly opposite to the pria- 
ciples of equity, the laws of the empire, and the 
positive and indisputable rights of its supreme 
head.—But let us turn, for a moment, from the 
barbarity, injustice, afd illegality of this trans- 
action, to inquire into its immediate consequences, 
as far as regards the empire and its chict.—The 
king of Prussia, previous to these new acquisitions, 
bordered on the Austrian dominions, from the con- 
flux of the Bug and the Narew to Lusatia; an ex- 
tent of more than 400 English miles. By the usur- 
pation of Eichsfeld, Mulhausen, and the country of 
Erfurt, he communicates from Halberistradt with 
the states of Franconia on one side, and by the 
h shoprick of Fulda, which he has obtained for his 
protégé the prince of Nassau-Diliemburg, on the 
other, with the new states of his ally the elector 
of Bavaria, with whose prejudices against the 
house of Austria we are already well acquainted. 
—By this new disposition of his states, the king 
of Prussia surrounds more than three-fourths of 
the electoral and ducal possessions of the house of 
Saxony; and when we consider that in the center 
of Lusatia he possesses Cotbus, that the whole of 
the frontier of Saxony towards Prussia is open, 
while his frontier towards Bohemia can be protected 
against Austria (supposing ber engaged in a war 
against the Prussian league) by the standing army 
of the clector of Saxony, we shall be convinced 
that this prince cannot, without subjecting himself 


‘to the most imminent danger, preserve in that case 


the neutrality so essential to his interests, and, con- 
sequently, that the king of Prussia will force the 
states of Saxony ito the league against the house of | 
Austria. —But her communication with Bavaria will 
prove infinitely more fatal to his imperial majesty = 
this circumstance places all the forces of Franconia, 
Bavaria, and of Upper Swabia, at the disposal of 
Prussia. It lays open the whole of the frontier of 
Bohemia, Upper Austria, the Tyrol, and the Voral- 
berg, from Egra to the Rhine and the Lake of Con- 
stance, Henceforth Austria, menaced by the Pras- 
sian league from the mouth of the Narew to Swit- 
zerland, will not as hitherto be able to take the field 
with advantage in Bavaria, and the Margraviates of 
Franconia: these countries will, in future, be de- 
fended by a force far more considerable than the 
junction of the old Bavarian army to the handful of | 
troops kept up by the king of Prussia in his 

viates. The country of Hesse-Cassel ard Fulda, 
bordering towards the north, on the great body of 
Prussian states, and almost surrounded by the Prus- 
sian possessions of Eischsfeld, Corvey, and Pader- 
born, are evidently in the power of Prussia, and 
cah only be consi as vassals of that monarchy. 
_—Even the possessions of the houses of Hanover 
and Brunswick are not less subject to the en- 
croachments of Prussia; for by the seizure uf the 
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bishopric of Hildesheim, the king of Prussia pos- 
Sesses a Standing army in the center of that coun- 
try, within a day’s-march of the capital of Hanover 
and Brunswisk. Hesurrounds them on the east 
by-Alt-Marck and the principalities of Magdeburg 
and Halberstadt; on the south by Eichsfeld, and, 
in case of necessity, by his vassal the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel ; and lastly, on the west by Corvey, 
Paderborn, Pyrmont, Ravensberg, Minden, and 
the bishopric of Munster. These states then, of 
so much importance both from their magnitude 
and the exalted rank of the sovereign to whom 
they belong, are completely in the power of the 
Prussian monarchy, and are already treated as 
conquercd countries: since France and Prussia 
have disposed, without deigning to consult him, 
of the Claims of the Elector of Hanover in Bremen, 
Hamburgh, Heldersheim, Corvey, his bailliwick 
of Vildhausen and of the county of Altenkerchin. 
This powerful sovereign has not even been in- 
vited to the commission appointed to settle the 
indemnities, although his claim to a seat is stronger 
than that of any other prince, not only from his 
high rank and power, but more particularly be- 
cause having no personal interest in the indemni- 
tes, he would, on that account, have been better 
able to decide with impartiality.—Westphalia, al- 
most intirely occupied by the king of Prussia, and 
by princes without power and without protection, 
is to ali intents and purposes a Prussian province. 
Swedish Pomerania and the Mecklenburgh, nearly 
hemmed in by Prussian states, and out of the reach 
of every sort of suceour, will always be under 
the necessity of receiving whatever impulse the 
cabinet of Berlin may be pleased to give them. 
Thus, if we except the states of Baden and Wir- 
& urg, with those of a few petty princes on the 
banks of the Rhine, where the influence of France 


. will be equal if not superior to that of Prussia, it 


follows, from the correct enuineration just given, 
that the cabinet of Berl:n will, in the course of 
tame, by firmness towards France and good faith 
towards its allies and co-estates, completely suc- 
ceed in rendering the whole of the states of Ger- 
many dependant upon it, and in uniting them, by 
fear as well as interest, against the emperor of 


‘Germany. Ou cvery occasion, too, when it may 


be in contemplation to direct the forces of the 
empire against its chief, Baden and Wirtemburgh 
will enter into thé confederacy, through the in- 
fluence of. France, who will never consider her- 
self secure in the universal empire to which she 
aspires, till the day arrives when she shall have 
succeeded in laying the power of Austria in the 


_ dust.—From the above view of the subject, the 


Vast pains taken by France and Prussia to secure 
@ majority of votes in the electoral college, and 
to refuse:a scat to the grand duke of Tuscany, 
whose. estates are so much superior to those of 
Wirtemburg, Hess¢-Cassel, and Baden, may be 
considered as altogether wous: for the im- 
périal dignity, hitherto so exalicd, and to which 
the most powerful monarchs of Europe voluntarily 
ve precedence, will henceforth, to the chief of 
house.of Austria, be little'more than’a ‘source 

of litigations.and of insults, from.a confederacy 
which canogly be considered as a body offensively | 
leagued against its nominal chief. Whatever step 
the emperor of Germany may‘adopt, with regard 
this dignity, it is evident, that the electors of 
rgh, Bavaria, Baden, Wirtemburg, Hesse~ 
Cassel, nay, the ridicufous elector of Aschaffen-' 
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‘burg, and probably those of Hanover and Saxony, 
will cither vote against the house of Austria, of 
confer upon it the imperial dignity under certan 
restnicuons, Which will render the emperor a 
mere crowned phantom, and a passive spectator 
of the resolutions dictated by Prussia to the diet, 
I have said, the ridiculous elector of Asciafen. 
burg: * for what can possibly be more Nidiculous 
than a principal elector almost without subjects, 
with the town of Aschaffenburg for a capital, and 
possessions (Ratisbon and Weizlar) at the dis- 
tance of 100 leagues from each other, the one 
shut up in the center of Bavaria, and the other in 
Hesse? Who is not convinced that this clecter 
can have no will but that of Prussia, and that oa 
the very day in which he dared to manifest a con- 
trary disposition, his person, his petty estates, and 
his archives would immediately fall into the hands 
of the anti-imperial party? And yet this impo- 
tent and dependant condition is the very motive 
that will hereafier induce the enemies of the em- 
peror to invest this elector with great powcr an 
authority, either as arch-chancellor or catholic 
primate of the empire; secure in the assurance 
that a power entirely under their controul could 
at any time be directed to the detriment of the 
emperor. And thus, this new electorate, in ap- 
pearance so insignificate, is, in reality, an artiul 
combination against the imperial authority. I re- 
turn to the consequences of the proposed indem- 
nities. “At the first view, they appear to bear only 
upon the princes, senates, and abbeys which have 
been destroyed; while, in reality, the loss falls 
upon the emperor, the catholic sovereigns, the 
immediate nobility, and the subjects of these dil- 


* There is a remarkable clause in the creation 
of this same elector of Aschaffenburg; ! mean 
that by which Prussia cuts off from the jurisdic” 
tion assigned to the new elector, as catholic pr! 
mate of Germany, the territories of Eriurt * 
Eichsfeld, the sovereignty of which countnes she 
has reserved to herself. Is mot this announcips, a 
in so many words, that what belongs to the ayes, 
of Brandenburg in the emp:reé is no 
tion of the empire? This clause is dictate 
same spirit as that in the peace of goed 
1745, by which Frederick the second, = a Sie 
standing the remonstrances of the diet, ane a 
lesia to be ceded to him as a sovereignty ar of 
dent of the empire; though in quality o! They 
Bohemia it undoubtedly formed a part of at. brated 
have both the same tendency as the cele ‘ 
German association (Furstenbund) 
tended object was ‘to preserve the “sity! “of, bit 
the too formidable preponderancy of its sire 
whose real object was to detach from the St 
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ferent states. It is well known, that the emperor 


legally exercised a far greater authority over the 
bishoprics, prelacies and imperial towns, than he 
did over the other states: that he generally en- 
jeyed their concurrence in as much as he was their 
natural and constant protector; and that the at- 
tacbment of this class of states to the head of the 
empire, contributed in a great measure, to in- 
crease that dignity and that power, which are al- 
Ways necessafy to protect the empire abroad and 
maintain it in tranquillity at home. Now by the 
proposed plan of indemnities, not only does the 
emperor lose all the lawful influence enjoyed over 
these different states; not only does this influence 
pass over intire to princes inimical to, and jealous 
of the emperor; but, in addition to all ths, these 
princes acquire the possession of the domains, the 
present property, the revenues, in a word, all the re- 
snurces, civil, political and military, of these several 
countries, with the well-iounded hope of being able 
to direct them at will to the injury of the chief of 
the empire. This general consideration of the 
subject will appear still clearer, from the following 
detail.—Each of the deposed princes had a vote, 
either in the electoral college, or in the college of 
princes. As these votes were genefally on the 
same side as the private vote of the emperor, in 
the quality of co-estate, they secured him, as cm- 
peror, the preponderancy necessary for governing 
with dignity and effect. These votes, in support- 
ing the personal resolves of the emperor by majo- 
rity of suffrages, had also the double advantage of 
making his will, as emperor, quadrate with the 
legal will of the colleges. Consequently, they 
relieved him from the critical situation into which 
the chief of the empire would be placed, in being 
obliged to overthrow, by his imperial vote, the 
resolutions entered into by a majority of the col- 
leges. Ihave termed this situation critical, be- 
cause it is in reality a commencement of hostilities 
between the empire and its chief, capable of in- 
volving the confederacy in a civil war. By means 
of the new plan of indemnities, all these votes 
Will immediately pass to the anti-impcrial league, 
and consequently secure it a preponderancy, which 
will necessarily place the empcror in this same 
critical situation, of which the least fatal conse- 
guences will be, to render ineffectual the forces 
of the empire, and to set the members of the 
colleges at variance with their chief.—Another 
consideration, not less powertul, is the tendency 
of this new system to enfecble the armies of Aus- 
tria. All her regiments of German infantry con- 
tained no inconsiderable number of foreigners: 
there is even an order of the council of war, limit- 


ing the number of these foreignersto one-third; 


we may, therefore, safely estimate them at a fifth. 
Supposing, then, that only half the imperial regi- 
and that the total of 
this army is 300,000, Allstria will thereby lose a 


‘supply of 30,000 man’; for she only recruited in 


the ecclesiastical states or imperial towns, all of 


are dow @ither sippressed, or hemmed in 
“by uolsiendly to the augmentation of the 
lose 
“tie 
‘Mie of France against the .—The 
and distiopries overturned: by the new 
indemnities were noble dependencics, 


An@not otily does the emperor 
30,000 men, but it passes en- 
Gndemnified prices; that is to say, to 


Me alike to tie house of Alistfia, as to the 


catholic famil.es of Germany, to which the pro- 
testant princes hadso much the less claim, as wey 
had previously seized, in perpetuity, all the pos- 
sessions of this nature situated in the protestant 
countnics. On what principle of justice can puss 
session be transferred to these princes which are 
incontestibly the property of others? And why 
will the house of Austria and the other catholic 
houses furnish the king’ of Prussia, at their owa 
expense, with indesinities, when he has voluata- 
nly given up a sifiall territory beyond the Rhine, 
that he might be furnished with a pretext tor ob- 
taining another on this side; six times as extensive, 
and much more convenient than the one he aban- 
doned? The same reasoning applies with equal 
force to the immediate nobility of the empire, and 
to the inferior classes of the citizens of the catho- 
lic states, all of whom, undc# fixed regulations, 
possessed incontestible and long established claims 
to the enjoyment of the prelacies, chapters, ab- 
beys, convents and other possessions usurped by 
the princes claiming indemunities. The same may 
be also said of the impcrial towns; which, as 
such, enjoyed, legitimately and according to the 
established laws of the German empire, posses- 
sions, and civil and political rights, to which they 
had as just aclaim as the king of Prussia to Berlin, 
or the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel to the town 
bearing that name, In short, none of these bishops, 
prelates, chapters and imperial towns, ever en- 
tered into any compromise by which they agreed 
to deprive themselves of their lawful possessions, 
with a view of indemnifying the king of Prussia, 
the landgraves of Hesse-Cassel and Darmstadt, the 
duke of Wirtemburg and the margrave of Baden, 
for losses which I will venture to declare voluntary ; 
for I ask any honest man, whether the German 
empire would have been thus mutilated, whether 
the wresting of what has escaped the fury of the 
arms of France would now be a question of con- 
sideration, if the sovereigns above mentioned had 
sincerely employed their combined forces for the 
defence of the empire, and for the prosecution of 
an unprovoked war, and had seconded the exer- 
tions of his imperial majesty in favour of their 
common country, of that German country so pa- 
thetically invoked in the manifestoes of Prussia, 
calling upon all the states of the emp.re to arm 
agains: the aggressions of France ?*—No one cah 
possibly doubt, that Prussia, at the moment when 
the cabinet of Berlin signed, on the 5th of April, 
1795, the everto be lamented treaty of Basle, did 
not possess the means of defending or of recover- 
ing all her possessions on the other side of the 
Rhine, Het army, thanks tothe prudent policy of 
her generals, was iatire; and so were her re- 
sources, thanks to the £1,400,000 sterling re- 
¢¢ived from England for her brilliant co-operation 
in the campaign of 1794, to the immense sums 
drawn from Holland under the same pretext, and 
to the treasure extorted from Germany, to defra 

the expenses of the siege of Mentz. The direc- 


tory itself, happy in purchasing, at so low a rate, 


# Of this there cam be no doubt: and in the 
course of a very few years, we also shall hay 
reason to cry out, “and if we had been willin 
to devote to the war what we have voted for a 
peace establishment, and a trifle more, we should 
bo in possession of all we haye 
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the neutrality of an enemy so powerful as Prussia, 


tries of the Guelders and the Meurs. But this 
was not exactly the object of the Prussian cabinet. 
It was necessary to suffer an apparent loss, that 
she might be furnished with a pretext, of some 
sort or other, for the exorbitant indemnities 
which were even then stipulated for, and founded 
upon the overthrow (foreseen six years before it took 
place) of the Germanic body; of which the king 
of Prussia was one of the principal co-estates and 
assumed the title of profector. His open enmity to 
the body would have been much less fatal than 
such a line of conduct: ter the empire, betrayed 
by. one of its members, would either have re- 
doubled its efforts and triumphed under its chief, 
or, seeing the impossibility of resistance, have 
submitted to necessity, and thereby prevented the 
effusion of those torrents of blood, which, since 
the year 1795, have deluged all Europe. On 
what heads will divine justice pour down this blood, 
which calls se loudly for vengeance !—The em- 
pire, all Europe, well know to what advantage 
Prussia has turned the state of repose in which 
she was Icft by the treaty of Basle. While the 
emperor was supporting, almost single handed, 
the pressure of the French arms, while he was ge- 
nerously devoting himself to the preservation of 
that empire, of which he has been basely repre- 
sented as a chief dangerous from his power and 
ambition, the government of Pruss.a, ever actuated 
by that tender solicitude for the German contede- 
-racy, detached those princes who could alone 
have assisted in saving u, and immortalized his 
name by his glorious viciori¢s over the town of 
Nuremburg and the Teutonic Order, which he 
deprived of the grand bailiwick of CEllingen. 
But it is principally upon the subject of these 
suppressed states, that the unjust system of plun- 
der weighs most heavily. The greater part of 
them enjoyed civil privileges, more exclusive 
than those of the princes under whose dominion 
they are intended to be transierred. They were 
generally exempted trom military conscription, or, 
at least, that conscription was more limited. The 
prince, always checked by a regency invested 
with legal authority, could impose ao fresh taxes: 
the public revenues did not go to enrich a distant 
capital, but were all expended in the country 
whercon they were raised: the domanial posses - 
sions of these princes were proportionably of 
greater extent, because they had never been alie- 
*nated; but now the revenues of these domains, 
which from their nature enter into the class of pri- 
vate possessions, will, for the greater part, be 
carried out of the country in which they are 
raised. The different employments, and the 
“wages paid for such employments, were in the 
hand§ of the inhabitants of the country, and al- 
ways consumed on the spot. In short, the confis- 
cation of all these ecclesiastical establishments, 
_ceded to princes, for the greater part protestant, 
or notoriously infected with the principles of. the 

new philosophy, is an outrage against the catholic 
religion, the expense of Supporting which Was 
_ defrayed by them, and which is still the most.an- 
, tient, as well as most general religion throughout 
_ Germany: -it is a glaring act.of injustice towards 
' the present and future possessots, a robbery with« 

out pretext or necessity, and even without an ex- 
_ ample, cxcept in the good times, when those 

piots ptrsonages, Lameth and Brissot, boasted of 
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would, most gladiy, have restored to ber the coun- ; and when the Condorcets, 
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bringing back the church to the apostolic period, 

the Marats, and the 
Robespierres restored the golden age to France ! 
—I well know, that to this assertion will be op 
posed the secularizations made in favour of the 
protestants, by the treaty of Westphalia; bur these 
secularizatiens were formed on a principle which 
has no affinity whatever to the present usurpations, 
The protestant states having changed their religion, 
the religious endowments were to be applied to 
the one they had embraced, and the surplus, if 
any, Was to pass over to the domains of the state, 
But what connexion has this principle with the 
point in question? Would it not be as just and as 
proper for Buonaparté and the king of Prussia (I 
beg the king of Prussia pardon for naming him 
after Buonaparté, but itis not my fault if he chuses 
to be one of his followers) to include the bishoprics, 
chapters, and other benefices of the English church, 
in the mass of what they are pleased to call in- 
demnities >—It must then be acknowledged, that 
this pretended plan of indemnities, is a system of 
plunder, as contrary to the established laws of. 
the empire, as to those of natural equity; that it 
is to be carried into execution by measures as cruel 
as they are unconstitutional; that 1 will prove 


fatal to the plundered pwinces and states; unjust 


‘to the emperor, whom it despoils of his positive 
and acknowledged rights of protection and su- 
premacy over these states ; unjust to the sovereiga 
catholic houses, to the immediate nobility, and to 
all classes of the inhapitants of these catholic 
countries, who thereby lose their present and tu- 
ture claims on the usurped places and propetty ; 
and fatal and unjust to the great mass of the sub- 
jects of these countries, inasmuch as it weakens 
their civil rights, by leaving them at the mercy 0! 
the new sovereigns ; impoverishes them, by send= 
ing to a distance the produce of their soil anc indus 
try, and robs them ot their religion, by confiscat ng 
the endowments destined for the suppor © iB 
finally, (and it is here that the subject of {he all 
demnities is connected with the gencral ange 
of Europe) that this plan is above all fatal bot 

to the emperor and the empire: to tie _—s 
whom it deprives of the weight and consictl® 
tion, which, for the defence of the empire 4 


the support of its internal tranquillity, he derived 
from bis constitutional influence over te 

presssed states, to confer them on princes vente 

cnemies to, or jealous of the chief ot the 
pio the empire, which thereby loses its in 


tector, to be swallowed up in the inev 
sensions of princes, become nearly nega 
and freed from the salutary tie which uence a 
to the empire, and in various respects to 
peror himself. The result of these ‘ot 
truths is, that his imperial and royal majesty» 
the preservation of his owa rights, and 
empire of which he is chief, for the pre 5 for the 
the sovereigns so unjustly plundered, pyre 
security of the rights and properties O°. ay 


jects, is loudly called. Oppose 
his might, and by every meansja is that he 
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its foundation, that roots ont the attachment of the 
subject, and that is, in every respect, favorable to 
the ambitious views of.a man, who is desirous 
that every throne should be filled by usurpers like 
himself. The enemy she most formidable, the 
object the most odious to this man is a legitimate 
prince; the: bare idea of legitimate authority is a 
spectre Carrying terror to his soul, thro@gh the re- 
doubled guards in which he is incased. The day 
on whicly he should behold none but usurpers on 
the throne, that day would be to him, the accom- 
plishment of all his wishes: become, by the utle 
oi his possession, the equal of all sovereigns, he 
would then be their superior in power; from the 
precarious situation of a reBel, he would have 
uttained the supremacy of the universe. * If it is 
evident, that the new division of the German em- 
pire unites, against the emperor, the forces of the 
states of Germany, destined formerly to act in 
concert with his own forces, and under his con- 
sututional direction, against the enemics of the 
pmpire ; if it is evident that opposition of forces 
destroys them in whole or in part; if, in short, 
the sovercigns of Europe reflect, that the tendency 
of the plan of indemnities is to weaken the means 
sull leit to the monarch of Austria, to restrain and 
counterbalance the power that openly thréatens 
their independence, they must feel that sound po- 
hey and their private interests, unite with the 
higher considerations of equity and the support of 
social order, in calling upon them to support the 
emperor in the great cause in which he is engaged. 
——It it were possible to set limits to the career of 
injusuce; if ambition, like war, had its estab- 
lished laws; + it would scem that, even admitting 
the principle ** that it is fair to indemnify oneself, 
for what has been lost, at the expense of a third 
Person innocent of that loss, and, who even lent 
his assistance to prevent it’—It would scem, | 
Say, that the equivalent sought for ought, at least, 
to be limited to the ameunt of what has really 
been lost, and that the conduct of those faithless 
mariners, who sink an empty vessel for the pur- 
pose of securing the insurance of an imaginary 
Cargo, ought not to be imitated. It will be curious 
to observe how closely conformable the cupidity 
of Prussia and her associates has been to this prin- 
ciple of morality, which is certainly none of the 
most rigorous, and which consists in doing the least 
possible injustice, to obtain an object which is itself un- 
just; and with this view, I shall present my rea- 
ders with a correct statement of the voluntary 
losses uf the house of Brandenburg ; and to com- 
pare them with the territories she has just taken 
possession of by force of arms.—The partiality of 
the auther of a work intitled ‘* Ja Monarchie 
Prussienne’’—for Prussia, and his ridiculous anti- 
y to the house of Austria, are- well known. 

is is what he says of the.population of Gueldres, 
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* Here the author has dived into the very re- 
cesses of the head. and +heart of the first consul. 
Who, in fact, does not see:that all his efforts tend 
lyta.thiswbject? T. 

+ But who that, possesses a grain of commo 
honesty can “admit? it. for a moment? It can 
only be pdmittedsby wretches, who having lost 
their ali, at the gaming table, or by other causes 
infamous, are desirous 
on the high road, at the expense of their neigh. 
bours. 
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Meurs, and Cleves, situated, the two first inurely, 
and the latter in part, an the left side ot the 
Rhine. He reckons the inhabitants of Gueldres at 
46,942, of Meurs from 18 to 20,000, and the 
whole of Cleves at 92,000, of which number ra- 


ther less than a third, or nearly 50,000, dwellon > 


the lett side of the Rhing; which makes the total 
from 95 to 97,000 souls.—In return for these coun- 
tris, sold to France, the king of Prussia peceives 
from the French, and takes from the German eme- 
pire, the bishoprics of Hildersheim and Paderborn, 
more than one half of the bishopric of Munster, 
the countries of Eichsfeld, and Erfurt, the abbeys 
of Herforden, Elten, Quedlimburgh, Essen, Wer- 
den, and Cappenburgh, and the imperial towns 
of Mulhausen, Nordhausen, and Goslar, together 
with the expectancy of the bishopric of Fulda, and 
several other possessions in Swahia given to the 
house of Orange as an indemnity, for the loss of 
the stadtholdership andthe domanial possessions of 
that house in the Pays-Bas.—1 shal! draw the vajue 
of these cessions, which the king of Prussia has 
taken to himself, from a work published at Berlin, 
in the month of May, 1801, * under che direction 
of the indemnified princes, and whieh cannot 
therciore be suspected of having exaggerated the 
population and revenue of the countries, destined 
to be the reward of the German princes who sold 
the empire of Germany to France. 


Inhabitants. 
78,000 
Paderhorn.... 
The moicty of the bishoprick of Mun- 

ster, amounting to 350,000,....... 75,000 
|= 
Herforden 1,800 
For the abbeys of Elten, Essen, and 

Cappenburgh, which escaped the 

first dart of the Prussian eagle ;* for 

the abbey of Quedienburgh (which 

it was imagined would have been 

spared, since it bas often been oc- 

cupied by princesses of the house of 

Brandenburgh); for the imperial 

towns of Mulhausen; Nordhausen, 

and Goslar, I shall say, for went of 

more exact information, only.,.... 20,000 

Total .... 503,600 


Spread over a territory entirely under the cone 
trol of Prussia, and forming a population nearly 
six times as numerous as the possessions ceded ta 
France. To make up for the insufficiency of this 
equivalent, she has secured to herself the expec 
tancy of the indemuities given to the prince of 
Orange, containing nearly 100,000 inhabitants.— 
The houses of Baden, Wirtemburgh, Hesse-Cassel 


and Hesse-Darmstadt, have not been less favoured © 


than that of Brandenburgh. The following parti- 
culars will furnish a correct idea of their losses, 
collectively taken.—-The house of Baden has lost 


* This work, written in French and German, 
is entitled, “* Recueil des Traités de Paix, de Tréve 
et @ Alliance, Ke.’ Berlin, 1301. 

* The device of the order of the Prussian cagle 
is suum cuique: it would be admirably applicable 
if another word were added—suum curque rapt. 
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a portion of the county of Sponheim, and a re- 
venue of about 80,000 franks in possessions situ- 
ated in Alsace and the Luxemburgh.—The house 
of Wirtemburgh has lost the county of Montbel- 
liard, shut up between Alsace and Franche-Comté, 
Containing, at most, from 9 to 10,000 souls; in 
Franche-Comté, the subject manors of Clémont, 
Blamont, Chatelot, Hericourt, the island upon the 
Doubs and Passavant, and some manors in Alsace, 
producing at the highest calculation an annual rent 
of 100,000 franks. The whole sovereignty of the 
three branches of the house of Hesse beyond the 
Rhine, consisted of the town of Saint Goar, the 
citadel of Rhinfels, and six or eight villages near 
the Rhine; together with the town and bailiwick 
of Pirmasens. I venture to affirm, that the popu- 
lation of the sovereign possessions of the three 
jrouses of Baden, Wirtemburgh. and Hesse beyond 
the Rhine, did not amount to 35,000 inhabitants. 
The house of Hesse-Darmstadt possessed, it is 
true, as a subject, some lands in Alsace and Lor- 
Tain, producing about 300,000 francs annually : 
thus, for the loss of 35,000 subjects, and a rental 
of about 500,000 francs, these three houses have 
acquired,—The bishopricks of Constance, Spires, 
Strasburgh, Worms, and Basle, containing, toge- 
ther, according to the work above-quoted, 55,800 
inhabitants: The provostship of Ellvangen, the 
abbey of Zwifalten, and the imperial towns con- 
tiguous to the dutchy of Wirtemburgh; making an 
increase to this dutchy, of more than 100,000 souls, 
and 700,060 florins in manorial revenues, without 
reckoning future imposts :-—-The greatest and most 
valuable portion of the palatinate of the Rhine, 
situated upon the right bank of that river, con- 
taining 96,800 inhabitants :—The imperial towns 
of Offenburgh, Zell, Wimpffen, Biberach, Pful.. 
lendorf, Gegenbach, Uberlingen, &c. the popu- 
lation of which exceeds 40,000 souls :—The ab- 
beys of Salmansweiler and Petershausen, with a 
great number of mediate abbeys, 9,000 souls :— 
And, lastly, for the house of Hesse, the Duchy 
of Westphalia, containing 95,000 inhabitants, a 
number of Mentz bailiwicks, imperial towns, ab- 
beys, &c. so that we may safely assert, the. col- 
lected amount of all these posséssions, too numer- 
‘ous to be separately noticed, exceeds, in a ten- 
fold degree, the value of the real losses sustained 
‘by ‘these three favoured houses. This vast dis- 
proportion between the pretended losses and the 

lundered indemnities, 1s so notorious, that even 

uonaparté has not thought proper to dissemble 
-it, however opposite it is to the principle laid 
down in the treaty of Luneville, for the regula- 
tion of these indemnities. Throygh his organ, 
Talleyrand, he has told his adulatory senate (a 
name more suitable to the new functions of that 
assembly, than conservatory) that “the house of 
Baden had, by its conduct towards France, ac- 
quired claims on its gratitude.”” But. are the de- 
ferences paid by a prince of the empire to the will 
of France, and the services rendered her when 
the empire was at war with her, to be rewarded 
at the expense of that very empire and of its 
“Chief? persons ‘think that the just reward 
conduct, in who cauld not, like 


‘margrave of Badeay pleadjhis own weak ness 
the strength 
<pht uader the bar-of thstempire which he would 
~-$olutitarily plain statement 


of Ris cnemyy would have been 


ven, proves, as the “ ho, 


acknowledged, 


that this 


system of yniversal plunder-had no | 
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object, but that of gratifying the princes who had 
seconded the views of France,. by abandoning the 
German empire to its ravages; and, ultimately, 
according to the avowal of the same Talleyrand, 
to preserve the empire from the pretended usurpa. 
tions of its chief; that is to say, to unite against 
the emperor, by the allurement of plunder, ail 
the princes of the empire, who could be admitted 
to partake of the spoil, without diminishing ther 
dependency on France. Who does not see, that 
the margrave of Baden, the duke of Wirtemburgh, 
and the two houses of Hesse, must henceforth be 
subservient to the will of the French government, 
as long as that government remains what it now 
is, in form and in power? To these considera. 
tions of political interests may be added auotier 
indirect view; that of carrying the philosophical 
sect to which Buonaparté is so much attached, a 
step farther in the accomplishment of his favourite 
project, the destruction of the Catholic religion: 
but those who profess that religion are bound to 


nevertheless, respect it, as being the most consi- 
derable religion in Europe, both from its antiquity 
and the number of its followers.—But the auihors 
and abettors of the plan of indemnities ought, at 
least, to have begun by executing its ostensible 
object, and not by seizing to themselves and their 
creatures, the immense possessions destined for 
that purpose. Admitting the justice of the prin- 
ciple of the indemnities, such a step would have 
been a real act of distributive justice, The noble 
and disinterested manner in which the head ot the 
house of Austria had stipulated for himsel{, with- 
out claiming any indemnities belong:ng to the 
princes, of whom he was the chief and protector ; 
his rank, his power, his situation as princip 
contracting party in the treaty of Luneville, ought, 
surely, to have secured him 2 complete execat on 
of the stipulations in that treaty immediately re- 
lating to his house, and consequently of the po- 
sitive stipulation for a full and compicte indemnity 
in favour of the grand duke of Tuscany, ~ 
dered of his states, in spite of his neutrality, DY 
one of those strokes of despotism, which the —_ 
-sovercigns of Europe ought never to have 
For the only reason adduced by 
deposing the grand duke of Tuscany, 19 pro _ 
peace with him, was the peremplory one, ao’ ie 
was not for the general interest of Europe t : 
prince of the house of Ausiria should oor 
possessions in Italy !”’ In short, it appears ev! ‘a, 
that of all the princes who were to eae a 
demnities, the grand duke of Tuscany 0Us “ 
to have been the only one, to whom a rane “ 
tion was offered not half so valuable as nos ard 
general interest”? of Europe; 
naparté with his aceystomed modesty, agp 
tuted himself on. this important occasio’, 
and sovereign judge; but this will apr prove 
more evident when it is known, as | 


— But, 
expense of his imperial, and royal majesty" 
I detail, it will not this 
out its use,: to. pointcut the: real ta 
outrage against the grand duke, 
the sovereign dignity in general, and 
ane could possi the dupe Of 
and which the neutrality 


grand 


ake hat so. clearly demonstrate 
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support it, and those who do not profess it musty, 
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false. It is one of the most profound combina- 
tions of cunning and malignity. Buonaparté, in 
offering the grand duke of Tuscany a complete 
indemnity in Germany, placed his majesty, the 
emperor, in the cruel alternative of either leaving 
his own brother, and a powerful branch of his 
house, in the hands of the robbers, or of giving a 
sort of tacit, though involuntary and forced, con- 
sent to the destruction of the Germanic body. In 
short, by the very extent of the compensation sti- 
pulated for the grand duke, his own interests, and 
consequently those of the house of Austria, were 
placed in the direct opposition to the pretensions 
of the Germanic princes, leagued for the purpose 
of plundering their co-estates, A plan more com- 
pletely calculated to second the ulterior projects of 
ambition of the French government could not have 
been devised.—To return to the compensation of- 
fered by France and Prussia to the grand duke. 
They consist, Ist. of the archbishoprick of Salz- 
bourg * and the adjoining provostship of Berch- 
tolsgaden, the one containing 225,000, the other 
18,000 inhabitants: 2d. of part of the bishoprick 
of Passau, situate to the right of the Ion, and the 
left of Itz, containing about 20,000 souls: 3d. of 
the two bishopricks of Brixen and Trent, with 
the exact population of which T am not acquainted, 
but, placed in the heart of the Alps, they can 
only be thinly peopled. We will, however, esti- 
mate them at 150,000 souls; that is to say, at 
two-thirds of the population of the archbishoprick 
of Saltzbourg. The whole amount, therefore, 
does not exceed 420,000 souls, scattered over one 
of the least fertile conntries of Europe, and ex- 
tending nearly 300 miles over the Alps} from the 
lake of Guarda to Bohemia; besides this, Passau 
i$ separated from the rest of his possessions. In 
whatever point of view we examine the subject, 
how can this state be considered as a full, com- 
plete, and adequate indemnification for the grand 
duchy of Tuscany, containing more than one 
million, one hundred thousand inhabitants, situated 
in one of the finest and most fruitful spots on the 
face of the globe, communicating by its coasts and 


‘the port of Leghorn, with the rest of the uni- 


verse, and Carrying on an extensive commerce ; 
finally, whase position in the centre of the inof- 
fensive powers of Italy, placed it beyond the reach 
of the storms which so often agitate the other 
powers of Europe; storms to which a neutrality, 
pted by her private interest and the general 

rests of commerce, rendered her a total stran- 
ger? How, after so glaring an infringement of 
an essential clause in the treaty of Luneville, a 
treaty to which the German princes claiming in- 
demnities (unless in the person of their protector 
the emperor) were not parties, and to which 
they had no right to be ies, since nearly all of 
them had laid down them arms, and entered into 
s¢parate treaties with France—How, I say, and 
with what face, can France and Prussia invoke 
this same treaty of Laneville, which so loudly 
accuses their malevolence and their perfidy? But 
jeaving the interests of the grand duke, who had 
na share in this iniquitous treaty, entirely out of 
the question (sinee, not being at war with France 
he could not legally be deprived of his posses- 
sions, and may at any time reclaim Tuscany, or 
the equivalent promised him by the man who 
forced him to make the exchange), Jet us exa- 


# See the work already quoted. 
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mine the system of indemnities as it regards the 
emperor. We shall find that the whole weight 
falis almost entuely upon his imperial majesty.— 
In the first place the wo bishopricks of Trent and 
Brixen, though states of the empire, and enjoy- 
ing a great portion of the rights attached to the 
sovercignty, have been, for the space of three 
hundred years, under the high protection of the 
head of the house of Austria, who, since the tame 
of Charles the Fifth, and even prior (o that period 
has enjoyed, without opposition from these states 
or frum any sovereign, the power of employing 
his forces whenever necessary for the exercise of 
that high protection winch he owes them as 
count of Tyrol. Justice compels me to remark, 


tria in every other respect, has preserved to these 
two states, does infinue honour to ats moderation ; 
and if any.one imaqines that these states would 
have experienced the same moderation from the 
house of Brandenburgh, had they bordered on its 
possessions, he has only to look for the traces of 
these states of a similar description, which had 
the misfortune to be contiguous to Prussia—they 
have all disappeared !—-The above asscrtion is so 
evident, that the work I have already quoted, 
printed at Berlin in May 1801, and censequently 
under the direction of Prussia, in presenting 2 
survey of all the ecclesiastical states of Germany 
which might serve as indemnities, has not even 
dared to include Trent and Brixen among the 
number; an evident proof, that they were looked 
upon, even at Berlin, as forming, in some respect, 
a part of the states of the archduke of Austria, 
Thus, then, is a third of the indemnitics offcred 
to the grand duke of Tuscany, taken from the 
territories of the archduke of Austria.—Nearly the 
same assertion may be made, with respect to the 
other portions of this pretended indemnity, viz. 
Salzburgh and Passau. For his majesty, the eme 
peror, independently of his constitutional authoe 
rity over these two states, as chief of the empire, 


| possessed also a still greater influence over them, 


as sovereign of a powerful monarchy, by which 
they were nearly surrounded: ihe tes of patron- 
age and procection existing between the emperer 
and these two states were such, that they could 
not prudently, nor without exposing themselves 
to the greatest inconvenience, vote in Opposities 
to the interests of the house of Austria, and still 
Jess elude the execution of the legal resolutions 
of the diet, sanctioned by the chief of the empire, 
Thus, in all matters that concerned the empire, 
the head of the house of Austria could dispose of 
the political influence and the military forces of 
these four states, as if he had been their direct sove~ 
reign. This marked influence of the house of Austria 
over some of the states of the empire, 1s not peculiar 
to that power, all the world knows the influence 
exercised by Prussia over most of the states * of 


* It was by virtue of this influence, and under 
its special protection, that the city of Hamburgh, 
enjoying a strict neutrality, and in all probabilny, 
contributing dearly its contingency to the army 
of observation, paid several millions of florins ta 
the French government. Jt was entirely owing 
the pacification of Russia that this same City'Was 
not called on to defray the expences of the &am- 
paign of the Danes against the commerce of Ges- 
many, which was principglly carried on through 


Hamburgh. 


that the independence which the house of Ause | 
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the north of Germany, and even over those states, 
which from their extent and power, from their 
rank in the empire, and from the exalied rank 
of their sovereign (the elector of Hanover) ought 
only to be subordinate to the supreme and con- 
stitutional authority of the German empire ; it 
Knows also the use she made of it to detach 
from the defence of the common country, a con- 
siderable portion of the empire, in order to facili- 
tate an overthrow which was to secure it so vast 
an aggrandizement; and finally, it knows, that the 
very states whose proscription was decrecd by the 
treaty of Basle, have contributed, under the pre- 
text of maintaining the neutrality that was to 
bring on their overthrow, to the support of the 
Prussian army, called the army of observation. 
—It was not enough for France and Prussia to 
plunder the chief of the house of Austria of those 
valuable and undoubted rights which he enjoyed 
over the states of the grand duke of Tuscany. 
These two governments have carried their arro- 
gance so far as to command the emperor, by that 
new vchicle of diplomatic communication, in- 
vented by Buonaparté, the Moniteur, to transfer to 
the elector of Bavaria certain possessions situate to 
the right of the Inn, and have peremptorily fixed 
the term of 60 days for the completion of their 
supreme will.—In the same insolent manner did 
they treat his Britannic majesty, by disposing of 
his bailiwick of Vildhausen, his county of Alten- 
kirchen, and his possessional rights in the cities of 
Bremen and Hamburgh, without deigning to in- 
form him but through the medium of the consular 
gazette. The illustrious emperors of the house of 
Brunswick, who reigned over Germany 500 years 
before a branch of the house of Prussia filled the 
insignificant office of burgrave of Nuremburgh, 
litle imagined that their descendants would one 
day experience so serious an insult!——So much 
arrogance, so daring an outrage against the essen- 
tial principles of sovereignty, ought to have united 
all sovereigns against such a procedure: and it is 
impossible that his maresty, the empcror oi Russia, 
whose distinguished character is a religious regard 
for the principle’ of justice, even towards those 
over whom he possesses absolute authority, sliould 
not have been deceived as to the nature of these 
transactions; for how could he otherwise have 
afforded the sanction of bis high approbation to # 
plan, which no less attacks his own sovereignty, 
than that of the two monarchs of whom I have 
just spoken !—This refusal to afford the grand 
duke the full amount of the compensations as- 
signed him 18 months ago, cannot arise from a de- 
ficiency of the territories allaited for the indemni- 
ties. The work printed at Berlip, which I have 
already quoted, estimates the whole of the eccle- 
‘siastical states on the right side of the Rhine 
at. 2,599,118 inhabitants, without including the 
“states of Treng and Brixcy. To which, if we add 
mearly the whole of the imperial towns (for six 
only provisionally efcaped the general proscrip- 
tion) we shall have a population of about three 
million souls. Such is the mass of states to be en-. 
tirely withdrawn from their allegiance to the em- 


-peror, and divided)between princes openly aspi- 


‘ting: at independence, .and consequently inimical 
to the head of theempire. Three millions of men 
“torn from the defence of the empire, and placed 
- at the disposal of France, whenever she is inchined 
~to attack it! Is» itcfcared, then, that Europe is 
tatowuins too slowly? And is it neces- 
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| sary to hasten its demolition ?—Let us now com. 
pare this mass of states with those which have 
been conqucred by France. For this purpose, | 
shall make an extract trom the report of citizen 
Roberjot, sent, by the national convention, as 
commissary into the Countries which had recentiy 
been conquered. The object of this report was 
to induce the convention to adopt the Rhine for 
the boundary of France:—‘* The conquered 
countries may he divided into two zones, one 
bounded by the Rhine and the Meuse, the other 
by the Meuse and the ocean. The country be- 
tween the Rhine and the Meuse contains, &c."" 
(Here follows a correct enumeration of the states 
included between these two rivers.) ** The first 
zone contains a surface of 1,130 square leagues, 
and a population of 1,807,000 souls.” (Here fol- 
lows a list of the principal states of the zone.)—~ 
From this detail it results, that if we deduct the 
Austrian and ecclesiastical possessions, together 
with the imperial towns, for all which no indem-. 
nities have been allotted, and whose population} 
exceeds 710,000 inhabitants, there will remain, at 
most, 1,100,000 souls, which, added to nearly an 
equal number of inhabitants in Tuscany, make a 
total of 2,200,000 subjects, while the funds set 
apart for the equivalents were calculated for three 
million. Thus, then, there is not even the shadow 
of an excuse for this violation of the treaty of 
Luneville, and, probably, the very want of all 
excuse, gives it additional claims to the approba- 
tion of Buonaparté and his majesty of Prussia ; 
inasmuch as it adds insult to the numerous injuries 
already heaped on the house of Austria. A curious 
article orf this head has lately appeared in the 
Mercure de France: this Mercyre is published under 
the auspices, and even under the direction of 
Lucien Buonaparté¥.—I shall just observe by the 


* Extract from The Mercure de France, No.69, 
year 11, p. 230.—‘* Germany has, for centuries 
past, presented the two-fold aspect of an immense 
empire, and of a vast federative republic. The / 
peace of Westphalia tended to strengthen the ree 
publican portion of its constitution, by diminishing 
the power and influence of its chief. The plan 
now presented by the mediating powers has cer- 
tainly the same tendency.”—Yes, most certainly, 
have proved that this Plan” was destructiwe ofboth. 
It therefore fully ans-vers the object, here avowed by the 
French government.—** If the necessity of.the inter 
position of the two mediating powers could have 
been called in question, nothing more would oN 
been necessary to have clearly proved it, than the 
multitude of demands and pretensions which have 
been set up, and which can only be settled by 2° 
irresistible power, such as the union of France an 
Russia presents.””—7 his irresistible power 
terference of the same nature as that adopted by ; “v1 
naparlé, with respect to the in of Switzer na 
—‘ The letters from Ratisbon say, that that town 
filled with demandants, complainants, and claim- 
ants, driven.some by want, and others by os abt 
that there is not a prince nor atown that vo , 
presented memorials; that even the 
persons resort thither, and that, im passing t i 
the midst of them, a person would not 
self in the shades, if all these dead persons C! " 
demand a lengthened existence.” —7 
amidst shades'of those who have becn killed, 


discovers great magnanimity.—“ was easy foree 
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way, that this same report of citizen Roberjot cor- 
roborates the amount of the population which we 


sce that their possessions would be an object ot! 
cupidity to their neighbours; and, as the emp re is 


made up of their neighbours, it is evident, that if 


it had been left to itself, the dispures about the 
division would have been endless, or that the 
eagles would have acted the part of tue lion.”"—~<dnd 
who doubts, that it was left for that power which had 
given birth to these endless disputes, to put an end to 
them by its mediation? Here is the first peck at the 
Prussian eagle.—~** The term of two months, fixed 
upon by France and Russia,—a tcrm sufficient, I 
conceive, for us Frenchmen to conclude treaties of 
peace with all the powers of Europe,—must have 
appeared prodigiously short at Ratisbon, for an ar- 
Tangement in some sort merely di- 
tusion of the spoils of a nation, is, then, a sort of do- 
mesic arrangement with the honest men who have made 
ihemselves masters of it-—‘* But interest is, in every 
country, a powertul spring of acceleration; as we 
may judge from the promptitude with which ap- 
plications for indemnitics have been made from all 
quarters, That the applications would be nume- 
roug Was to be expected. They spring up in 
crow ds, at the sound of a single word in the decla- 
ration of the mediating powers-—the completion of 
the indemnities; a word which is, nevertheless, 
very necessary.’’—Yes! certainly very necessary for 
the object of one of these powers.—* With the excep- 
tion of a few princes evidently favored in the plan 
of indemnities, who amongst them does not pre- 
tend to have some claim to this completion? kven 


among those whose indeninities are incontestibly | 
greater than their losses, some are menuoned | 
(and they are not princes without fortune) some | 


are mentioned, I say, who without shame are solwi- 
ing for suck or such a portion of the spou of their co- 
estates. Their greediness was inflamed at behold. 
ing the indemnities granted to the margrave of Ba- 
den; and, without weighing the excellent reasons 
Siven by the minister for exterior relations, when- 
fever they have beheld some proposable arron- 
dissement, some town still free, to be placed under 
their yoke, they have hastened to demand it, ia 
same manner as a person demands justice,’ —I/t 
must be here remembered, that it is not 1, who am 
treating these princes with so much severity, but @ paper 
uppearing under the auspiecs of the French government, 
and generally understood to be published under the im- 
mediate influence of the brother of the government*. 
In fact, what other but this government, the protector 
of religion and of property, which has caused the one 
and the other to be respected and re-established in the 
Sortunate countries where the mild influence of her arms 
has been able to penetrate, could haye painted with so 
much force and so much truth, the scandalous scene 
twhich Germany presents, at the present moment, to 


* This expression may appear strange : it is ne- 
vertheless exact. It is one of Buonaparté’s tiles. 


. When he was cemplenrenes on his return from 
_ Marengo, upon that fatal 


victory, he replied, ‘* that 
the government was truly sensible of the attach- 


of the counsels.” Now, as nobody has ever 


suspected Cambaceres or Le Brun, (but only Gene- 


Desaiz) of having contributed. to this victory it 
-Taust be concluded, that Napoleone Buonaparté 
* the government,” are synonymous expres: 


Sicons. 
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have assigned to the Pruss an territories to the 
lett of the Rhine, viz. nearly 45,000 souls. But 
the work published at Beilin, which we have 
several umes quoted, modesdy estumates it at 
122,500, and the reve: ve at the enormous sum of 
£150,400 sterling !—By what tatality is this series 
Of Wransactions, so Contrary to the laws of honour, 
ot humanity, and of justice, so injurious to the 
rights of all sovereigns, so opposite to the letter 
and the spirit of the weaty of Luneville, so fatal to 
the German empire and to all Ewsope—by what 
fatality, 1 say, instead of eaciting the strongest op- 
position of the sovereigus ot Europe, is it assisted 
by some, and tolcrated by all? This is, indeed, 
the most difficult part of my subject. 
Jncedo per ignes 
Suppsitos cineri doloso, 

I shall, however, endeavour to reconcile my re- 
spect for sovereigns with the respeet due to truth. 
This is not the time to remain silent. Europe has 
but afew moments left to save herself. If she is 
not made fully sensible of the extent of her dan. 
ger, she must inevitably be lost !—The consterna- 
tion into which Buonhaparté has thrown Europe, 


astonished Europe? But the remainder is not less cus 
raus—“ And how, amidst all these claimants, 
who would all have been equally right or equally 
wrong’”’ (right complaming of an unjust spolration, 
and wrong im making useless complaints) “ how 
would it have been possible to have found out, I 
will not say any principle of justice, but even any 
rule of convenience.’’—/n fact, it seems preity clearly 


proved, that justice has nothing to do in las transac 
tion, and that the convenience of the plundered 
princes has been as litle consuited.—-** Amongst the 
towns which remain frec, there are some which 
will bear witness to the moderation of the sur 
rounding powers, or the high protection of the 
mediating powers. Such, tor cxainple, is th 


| townof Nuremburgh, anxiously coveted, and, as s 


well known, more than once threatened hy Prus- 
siae When we consider its s.tuation in the centre 
of the margraviates, whose valuc aud unporance 


it would considerably increase, it is difficult not to 


cousider it as destined to pass, soover or later, uns 
der the dominion of their masier.”” (Some annual 
donceurs, through the channel af Messrs. X. Y.%. 
would be able td retard the catastrophe.) “lint were 
permitted to make use of a trivial Cxpression on 
this subject, it might be said, that ut was reserved 
for the thirst of the Prussian eagle.’’—lere is ans 
other peck at the Prussian eagle! One would imagine 
from this, that the moment for plucking him is at no 
great distance !——I shall conclude this extract, and the 
numerous commentartes which it affords, by the follows 
ing paragraph, in wiich the nature of the mediation of 
the French government ts unblushingly avowed. 
“ Austria, which has not behcld, but with the 
most lively displeasure, the imposing atuitude of 
France and of Russia, must be delightgd with all 
those claims, which appear to be made in order to 
fetter the progress of their ministers, and the exe» 
cution of what it calls their advice.”’—~‘‘ Note of 
the Mercury, —Bohemia, in onc of her votes, gave 
it as her opinion, that the Pine aye of the medie 
ating powers was considered as it 

pears that the French government resolord that it 
hould be looked upon as an ordet.—] ha specimen 
may serve to shew the German princes hor Ughely ther 
concerns are treated by thei- friends the krench:! 
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in any degree to their mreans of defence? Cer. 


wndoubtedly explains, in some measure, this sin- 


5 


ae 
w 
4 
i 
ig 
7 


| 


gular phenomenon; but there is. still some sove- 
reigns whose high Courage and exalted power ren- 
der them incapable of intimidation. That the ca- 
b:nct of Berlin, carried away by excessive defer- 
euce for a government it feared, and by the desire 
ot enlarging its possessions, may have forgotten its 
duty to the €mpire, and abandoned itsclf to a sys- 
tem of aggrandizement, in which, for centuries 
past, It has been but too successful*; that princes, 
plundered of their all by the chance of war, may 
have indulged the wish of throwing We weight of 
those iossés upon their innocent neighbours, it 
is possible to conceive; but there is still a so- 
vereign whom it is impossible for frightened 
Europe to behold without astonishment, lending 
‘the tormidabte support of his high power, and 
the imposing authority of his name and his vir- 
tues, tO a system of iniquity, destructive to the 
Germanic empire, and fatal to. all Europe. This 
Princc, whos¢ immense possessions place him 
beyond tlie temptations of ambition, whom all 
Europe rejoiced to sce ascending the throne, in- 
¥ested with all the strength of youth and the pru- 
dence of riper years, towards whom she turned 
her attention as towards her principal bulwark in 
the terrible crisis which threatens her with general 
subjugation; this prince, placed by his power and 
great distance beyond the reach of the turbulent 
government, which agitates, torments, and hum- 
bles Europe; this prince, a stranger to every mo- 
tive of fear or of personal interest, and called by 
this very consideration and by iis great power, 
to be the impartial pacificator of Europe, and 
the restorer of justice, order, and morality ; this 
prince has most undoubtedly been decerved as to 


the nature of the transactions which bave taken | 


piace in the Germanic empire; to which he is 
uot united by any other ties than those of protector 
and preserver. Entirely occupied in the cares of 
‘Anewreign, and the details of the government of 
his vast empire, his attention could not be fixed 
With the same stcadiness on affairs which were 
necessarily secondary to his immediate duties. 


—It.os possible, that accustomed to scatter his: 


favours on 4]! those whom heaven has placed under 
his dependence, he has not been insensible to the 
azgrandizemeant of houses which had the honour to 
be closely allied to his own; but whatever pleasure 
hus majesty may feel in bestowing favours, he 
Will never. cease to be just. If beneficence be a 
pleasure more peculiarly reserved for sovereigns, 
yustice is no less their highest duty.—If the houses 
‘of Baden and Wirtembusgh were sufficiently il- 
‘fustrious to give successively two empresses- to 
Russia; if the nations of th:s vast empire have 
“enjoyed this two-fold choice, whereby they beheld 
the graces and the virtues seated on the throne of 
‘their sovereigns, what could be wanting to com- 
plete their lustre? Could the addition of a few 

iliwicks, torn by force from their lawful sove- 
reigns, raise them still higher? Could it add in 


to-Know, how difficult 
gn to shake off the influence of 


tem of ct 


tainly not; and the accession of afew lots of 
| territory Contiguous to their siates leaves them no 
tless under the absolute dependency of France, 
It is not in their own strength that sovereigns of 
the second order should look tor their: security. 
In the respect due to the sacred character of sove- 
reign, in the protection and in the justice of those 
whom Providence has placed above them in the 
gradation of power, can they alone find real safety. 
Tis transfer of domains, though apparently made 
in their favour, will, by weakening the lawful 
influence and real strength of the head of the 
empire, their real protector, by presenting fresh 
examples of the destruction of states and of so- 
vereignties, and by inspiring them with ideas of 
absolute. independence incompatible with their 
individual weakness, prepare the way for their 
final overthrow; andthe moment the chief of the 
empire shall cease to be able to protect them, 
that moment will they fall a ready prey toa greedy 
and all-powerful government: they will add t@ 
the crowd of sovereigns, already proscribed by the 
act of indemnity, but with this difference, that 
the witnesses of their overthrow, instead ot pily- 
ing their fate, will only behold in it a just appli- 
cation of the new law of nations, acknowledged 
by themselves, and accredited by their smprudcat 


cupidity, 
. Legem sibi dixerat ipse. 
Who, in fact, docs not see, that the vast portion of 
Germany comprised between France, Prussia, and 
Austria, which more immediately acknowledged 
the authority of the head of the empire, but to 
} which he is now made a stranger by this new ar- 
rangement, is become the immediate object of 
French ambition ; that it will be the theatre of the 
first war commenced by Bnonaparté or his succes 
sor; and that, according to the suecess of that wat, 
-it will be divided by France between the other two 
powers? So that, in the course of a icw _ 
we’ shall, very probably, see Bavaria pass | 
hands of the house of Austria, asthe reward o! her 
assent to the union to France of the countries con 
tignous to the right bank of the Rhine: for -- - 
political bargain ought to surprize us, after we et 
seen France first of all purchase Louisiana © a 
king 6f Spain, pay for it by giving Tuscany, -* 
which she had no legal right, to his relauon, A 
duke of Parma, and afterwards receive tt aaa 
the erand duke, in exchange for the 
of Salzburgh; so that strictly speaking, eae 
bishoprick was the price of Louisiana. *F° "ied 
violent manner in which al} the indemi 
princes have darted upon their prey, one 
tempted to imagine that they are themsc owl 
sible they shall only enjoy it for a short pe oe 
I have shewn that the interest of nen 
by the strongest ties of his imperial — Pane 
emperor of Russia, ought to have deter sey 
from--these- isiti 
have disputed with so much 
these acquisitions even as useful to aneg? re 
may become fatal, are not the allian ee at 
whatever influence they may possess 
private affections, subordinate to. “ 
of alliance stil! more intemate, of a = 
‘nature, atid of a‘character, if I: may 4s 
pression, sacred? I: mean that — 
perishable: alliance; by which the Ver) - 
has united the small number of 


né 
wet 
‘firstorder to-whom he bas-delegated | 


if 
i 
hie 
| 
: 
| 
| 
a 
| 
: 
{ ‘A 
5 
@ Far be it from me'to insinuate any thing per- 
against the king of Prussia, whose moral 
qualities ail E must ect! But it docs not 
‘Tequire much ex 
‘it is for a soverei 
“hig, cabinet, .and’ strnggie single-handed’ against 
4 deep rooted and a jong established'sys~- 
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ever the human race. Ispeak of that sacred asso- 
ciation of power, of rights, and of davies, which 


unites them for one common end, the preservation 
of social order and the happimess of the human 
race, “ [tis in this sense that all kings are, as they 
reciprocally style each other, really brothers.—If 
we minutely examine the political relations of 
Russia with her two western neishbours, Austria 
and Prussia, which scparate her from the greater 
partof Europe, we shall find, that Austria has been 
the Constant and faithtul ally of Russia; from whom, 
in return, she has rece:ved numerous good offices ; 
that even since they have become contiguous, and 
in spite of the natural rivalship between two great 
€mpwes of the same order, no subject of dis- 
pute has ever arisen between them; for we can- 
not consider as such a few light clouds, occasioned 
by the almost inevitable incompatibility of the 
Tespective agents, and no sooner raised than dis- 
peliled; that Austria is the most powerful bar- 
ricr against the only power that can become for- 


‘midable to Russia; in short, that the very s:tuation 


of Austria, Russia between which can be sq ser- 
viccable to her, and France, whose power and 
whose hatred she has at once to dread, is a sure 
pledge of its regard and attention to the former. 
—Qn the other hand, we shall find, that Prussia 
has rarely omitted a favourable opportunity of op- 
posing the interests of Russia; that, recently, she 
was desirous of tearing from the immortal Cathe- 
rine the second, the fruits of her victories over the 
Turks; that, more recently, she assisted the Poles 
against the form of government they had adopted 
under the guarantee of Russia; that the greater part 
of her numerous acquisitions shew how litile scru- 


_pulous she is, as to the ineans by which she aggran- 


dizes herselfg that so many contradictory treatics 
made, at one and the same time, with the powers 
at war, do not permit much confidence to be placed 
inher alliance ; that, above all, Prussia is under the 
absolute dependence of France; that she was, during 
the course of the war, and that she will be hence- 
forward, the principal instrument of French am- 
bition; that France retains her by the double tic of 


“fear and of hope; with one hand threatening her 


possessions between the Rhine and the Weser, or 
even the Eijbe, whilst with the other she presents 
her that attractive bait, the possession of Hanover; 
and that France is so much the less fearful of in- 
creasing the power of Prussia, as she well knows 
she can destroy this instrument the moment it be- 
comes useless to her. Acgording to this parallel, 
Which appears correct, would it be the interest of 


Russia to abandon her ancient and close connexion | | : 
to nothing the influence of his tigh dignity, that 


‘with Ausiria, in order to form a new one with 
France and Prussia? Would it-be of any service 
to her, to'destroy the influence of the empcror 
over the empire, which he can only employ against 
France so beneficially for Europe, but which he 
Can never turn against Russia, and transfer it to 
Prussia, which can turn it, undet the direction of 
France, to the destruction of the pawer of Austria? 
~It appears impossible that so many powerful mo- 


‘tives should not influence the conduct of Russia ; 


the eminént'virtues of Alexander the first do not 


_ Europe in general, and the German empire 
n 


particular, to entertain a fear that his august 


name will ever be united with that of Buonaparté, 


forthe accomplishment of a work of violence and 
injustice, immediately tending jo overthrow the 


\Germanicempire, to sap the foundation of sove- 
‘Beagaty itself, by deposing so many sovescighs, 


Vou. IL. 
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| Without pretext or ceremony, to prepare the sub. 
Mission of Europe, and to bring the arms of victo~ 
rious France still nearer to the frontiers of Russia, 
And this hope is the bewer founded, since there are 
means, Conformabie to justice, still left, of favour- 


ing the houses 1n whose fate his imperial majesty, 
the emperor of Russia, takes so lively an interest, 
and ot procunng then, if not the favours which 
France is dispensing with so prodgal a hand, at 
least a compensation equivalent to the real losses 
they have systained, These means, as shall 
hereatter shew, are in the hands of the house of 
Austria; and there can be no doybt of his HNC» 
rial majesty ’s disposition to furnish fresh proals of 
his attachment to Russia, by a renewal of those 
sacrifices to which he consented on another oc- 
casion. But there is not an instant to be lost. If 
Russia should once suffer the overthrow of the 
Germanic empire, it will no Jonger be in jts power 
to revive the Germanic body, whose destruction 
it could have prevented. Her disjoimed cerri- 
tories will have irrevocably passed into the hands 
of princes immediately dependent on France ; 
all the established principles of equity will have 
been subveried, the essence of sovertiguty destroy. 
ed, and its lustre for ever tarnished, by the pro- 
scriptian Qi so many sovereigns, whom their plun- 
dercrs acknowledge to be mnocent victims (sce the 
Vist sitting of the commission) and, consequently, 
thatthey themscives are the guilty plundercrs.—- 
The head of the house of Austria, weakened by 
irretricvable losses, and surrounded by dancers of 
the most alarming nature, will no lonrer be able 
to furnish hs quota to the defence of the empire, 
And iet it not be imagined that the possession of a 
few additional abbeys or imperial towns, granied 
to the grand duke of Tuscany, in Swabia, wall, in 
any degree, alicr this conclusion. Thesc slender 
concessions, with whicti the house of Austria may 
probably be contented in ber present abandoned 
situation, may apparently lessen the injustice of 
Buonaparté’s conduct towards the grand duke, in 
plunderiag him of Tuscany in the mame of insulted 
Europe, but they will not add one atom to the real 
power and deiznsive strength of Austria; which is 
evidently the strongest bulwark against the attacks 
of France.—I have now shew», in detail, bow much 
this plan of indemnitics, forced upon the empire by 
France, and countenanced by Prussia, who was not 
ashamed to adduce hor eagerness to despojl its co- 
ctates as a proof of her tender solicitude for the 
good of the Germanic body, takes tron the actual 


forces of the emperor, in order to transfer them to 
France, already so powerful ; that ths plan reduces 


it debases the majesty of that situation, and con- 
verts it into a perpetual source of unceasing humi- 
liations, since there is no longer any state in the 
empire, however mean, that docs not possess the 
power of insulting its head with impunity; secufe 
in the protection of a dict, cotinly at the dispé- 
sition of the inveterate enemies of the house of 
Austria; that the Austrian possessions, from the 
mouth of the Narew to the lake of Constance, 
borders upon Prussia, and lies opén. to Wet 
and to the arms of all the secondary powerts-of Gtr- 
many; sharing the indemnities, and united iftta 
league essentially Hostile tothe" emperor ; (hat the 
whole of this vast exteht of frontier, more than 
250 German miles (of 15 to a degree) is entirely 
exposed, cxcepung a small part, reaching from 
Gallicia to Lusatia, in which Joseph the second 
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had the foresight to erect some fortresses, though 
fewer fn number than those which defend Prussian 
Silesia; in short, that the Austrian monarchy 18 so 
invested by France; by Prussia, and by the powers 
dependent upon them, and so separated from its awn 
allies, that there is ne other secure route, for a ccu- 
rier dispatched from London to Vienna, but by 
Gibrahar and Trieste (which is a longer and far 
more uncertain navigation than the passage to Ame- 
rica) or by that of the sound and Riga, which is 
shut wp six months of the year, cannot be per- 
formed, in the most favourable season, in less than 
a month, and is-entirely dependent on the will of 
the emperor of Russia.—But tremendous as these 
dangers are, they are still nothing in comparison of 
those to which the Austrian monarchy is exposed 
towards her frontiers in Switzerland and Italy. It 
is here that the fate of Switzerland, independent 
of all prejudices for or against the inhabitants of 
that country, 1s connected with the general interests 
of Europe, and, consequently, deserves the serious 
consideration of all governments. My. readers 
will pardon the details into which I am about 
to enter, for they are of the highest importance. 
—The Voralberg (a country in which few troops 
and still fewer provisions can be risked, from the 
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inconceivable difficulty of withdrawing them by 
the only road which leads over a branch of the 
Alps, from the valley of the Rhine to that of the. 
Inn) being attacked at the same moment from 
Swabia, Switzerland, and the Grisons, could not 


“possibly defend herself; and the troops stationed 


there to protect her would. be forced to retire pre- 
cipitately into the Tyrol, by the solitary road just 
mentioned, The Tyrol itself would instantly be 
completely invested, from Kufstein; the opening 
of the Inn into Germany, as far as ‘Peri, the 
opening of the Adige into Italy. In this exten- 
Sive line of territory, the enemies of the house of 
Austria, masters of the Engadine, the county of 
Bormio and Upper Bresciano, are in possession of 
the head, and consequently of the entrance into 
all the valleys of the Tyrol, to the north and south 
of the Alps. Besides, the important passes, of the 


. Tonnel, at'the sources of the Oglio, and the Val 


Anfo, are no longer immediately protected by the 
emperor, but solely by the new sovereign of 
Trent; who, at the present moment, is both the 
brother and friend of the emperor, but whose pos- 
térity may hereafter become inimical to the chief 
of the house of Austria, and will, at all times, 
possess distinct interests, and a separate and inde- 
pendent administration. These two passes turn 
the entrance of the Tyrol by the valley of the 
Adige,’ and lead by the vale of Sugana, and an 
excellent road to Bassano and Venice, behind the 
Austrian army defending the frontier or the Adige. 
The. neutrality of the grand duke would be no 
security to the Tyrol: for a victorious army never 
respects’ the neutrality of 'a~feeble prince. This 
neutrality, besides, would be fatal to the Austrian 


- armies; sitee it would cut’ off the direct commu- | 


nication of the armies-acting in Bavaria from those 
_aoting towards the Adige, and instead of the di- 


rect’road from Inspruck'to Trent, would oblige 


_ themto make a circuit of four times the distance, 
by Upper ‘Austria, ‘Styria, Carinthia and Venice. 
Now, a ‘military man who is not fully 
_ convinced) that the wholé success of the-armies of 
the emperor depends* principally on the shotfest 

Possile communication being kept up, between the 
co-operating in Germany and ‘in Italy, 


'—Supposing, however, that in spite of all these 
disadvantages of position, the emperor should suc. 
ceed in s€curing the entrance of the Tyrol! threaten. 
ed in so many, points, the defence of several of 
which will nolonger belong toliim; if by any suc. 
cess on the side of italy, the enemies of the emperor 
should pass the.-Adige and drive back the troops 
defending the entrance into the Venetian territories, 
all the troops in the Tyrol will have no other 
‘means of retreating into the interior of Austria, 
but by the almost impassable road from Prixen 
to Villach, by Lientz, if the neutrality of the 
grand duke should not shut it upon them, of 
by Kufstein, provided the hostile army in Ba- 
varia, shall not have reached the river Salza. 
—Thus it will be seen, that evcry probable 
chance of success, on the sidé of Italy, is against 
hit imperial majesty; for, as long as Switzerland, 
the Grisons, and the “Valais are dependent on 
France, and Piedmont: in her possession, the Cis- 
alpine republic, surrounded and penetrated by her 
armies, in every direction, principally governed 
by the despot of France, and the details of that 
‘government administéréd by his creatures, has no 
choice of her own: she must submit. Thus the 
weight of the war, and all the exactions necessary 
for keeping up a vast army must fall, of course, 
upon the Cisalpiné republic and the adjoining 
countries, so capable from their fertility to support, 
so incapable, from their weakness, to repel them; 
and thus does Buonaparté avoid the clamours and 
discontents of the French nation, on which the 
weight of these heavy burdens by this means docs 
not fall.—Thus, the lake of Guarda, the fortresses 
of Peschiera and Mantua,-the Lower Po, with the 
extensive marshes enclosed by its different branches, 
and the fortress of Ferrara in the centre, form, 
for France, au insutmountable barrier; whilst (he 
Adige, the passage of which has been 2s a 
effected as attempted, presents no obstacle. i€ 
Adige once crossed, the investiture of the sout 19 
Tyrol is complete, and its evacuation 4 
compelled; and as the country, from we Aa'g' 
to ihe mountains of Carniola and Carinuua, 
entirely flat, and defended by no foruesses 
Palma Nuova, in the condition I examined “ he 
not deservé that name) nor by. any river 
Brenta, the Pjaye, the T agliamento, and 4) ihe 
are merely torrents, empty as soon as fi wi viet. 
least decisive success on the banksof the 4 se ye 
in the Tyrol, necessarily forces the ge sm cies 
the Tyrol and the Venetian territories, the 
of the Austrian armies in Carniole and 18 all 
thia, the loss of Venice and of Trieste, oa 
sequently, of the whole of the angie de- 
maritime’ cemmerce of Austria; and, wh is 
unication 

serves some consideration, all comma ally, 
thus cyt off with her natural and necessary 


most 
-Great-Britain, except by the still 
inatcessible Coasts of Dalmatia. ate of 


temembers the alarms excited for the ee ago, 
Austrian monarchy, when, about ie itely 
thé armies of France, in a 2s 
favourable than her present one, por" 
the of Piedmont, and.P 
state of sérvile dependence to whic 9 pe 
have reduced Switzerland, will, Keep as Apsiri® 
| tual alarm for the safety. ofthe 
by a necessary, consequences and, evens 
pendence of the rest of Europe 


England herself; agaigst whom, France; 
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war with her, will be able to direct all the naval 
fesources of subjugated Europe; and, in time of 
peace, to prohibit the entrance of her commerce 
into its ports. If, to the dangers to which Austria 
is exposed on the side of Switzerland and Italy, 
are added those which threatén her on the side of 

ermany and Poland, we shall be convinced, that 
Austria cannot possibly embrace the order of 
things which France is desirous. to impose on her, 
vithout resigning herself, sooner or later, to de- 
struction, and that if ts the general interest of Eu- 
Tope to arm, for the purpose of ertricating her from 
this ¢ritical situation, by snatching Piedmont and 
Switzerland from the hands of PB uonaparie.—It is not, 
therefore,"so much on her oWn account, as on its 
immediate Consequences to the general system of 

urope, that Slitzerland becomes an object of 
real political interest: Europe, doubtless, has not 
scen, without indignation, a whole nation at- 
tacked without cause and without pretext, sub- 
dued and completely pillaged, and afterwards 
Voluntarily abandoned to the horrors of a civil 
war, which had no other object than that of forc- 
ing her to throw herself unconditionally into the 
arms of Francé. But the fate of Piedmont so 
wisely governed by sovereigns contemporary with 
the birth of the state, which they created and sup- 
ported with such ability; of that country, so un- 
justly torn from its legitimate sovereign, in direct 
Opposition ta the most solemn engagements, treated 
with so many indignities from the moment it 
passed under the yoke of France, that at the very 
time in which Buonaparté, increasing in audacity 
iN proportion as his adversaries become weaker, 
formally incorporated it with France, he has put 
it out of the protection of this very empire, for 
the Space of six years, and abandoned its unforiu- 
nate inhabitants, during the whole of that term, 
to. the brutality, the tapacity, and the insolence of 
his satellites;—but the fate of Tuscany, so happy 
under the paternal protection of the sovereign she 
has lost, and that of so many other statics over- 
thrown, mutilated, or destroyed by the ambition 
of the French government, must excite the same 
eompassion, as well in favor of the inhabitants as 
of the sovereigns, and, in proportion to their im- 
portance to the safety of Europe, the same poli- 
tical interesh--The independence of Switzerland 
is, then, an object of the first necessity for the 
preservation of the Aastrian monarchy; but we 
should’grossly deceive ourselves, if we imagined, 
that v.c.e the object, for which the Swiss have 
lately’ taken up arms against the bastard govern- 
ment forced upon it by Bounaparté, and accom- 
plished, Switzetland would recover its indepen- 
Gence, and that consequently the dangers with 
Which her subjection threatens Austria in parti- 
cular, and Europe in general, would cease imme- 
bina 2 The major part of the Swiss appear to 
havé been sincerely united by the desire of reco- 
Vering théirt ancient distinction of states, to which 
they dre’ even more attached than to the form of 
government under which they lived. Tn fact, 
With the exception of the small democratic can- 
tons} itt all the rest, that is to say, in more thap 
three-fourths of Switzerland, a body of men suf- 
ficiently numérous, were désirous of some changes 
a$ tO. this last point, and the confederates have, 
generally announted an extension of the righis of 
citizen, Wiiatever may be the internal modifica- 
On of ‘theit governments, Tet us suppose them to 


sUcceed ‘in’their principal object, the re-¢stab> 
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lishment of the sovereignty. of each canton.—— 
Ist. The Valais, with the important passes of the 
Simplon and the great Saint Bernard, but more 
part.cularly the first, which can, by a fine road, 
conduct, in afew days, the French forces invo the 
heart of the C.salpine, that is to say to Milan, 
still remains in the hands of France-2d. France, 
by seizing the bishopric of Basie and the counuy 
of Bienne, and extending its dominion to the 
lake of that name and to the Thiel, has pene. 
trated into the very heart of Switzerland; usat is 
to say, into the great valley of the Aar. Her 
troops can, in a few hours, seize upon Basle, 
Berne, and Solcure; in two days, upon Lucerne 
and Freybourg; and in three days, at farthest, 
upon Zurich itself; so that, at the expiration of 
ius short interval, all tie principal towns of Swit- 
z¢rland, as well as the principal cantons, will 
have been conquered; and, from the first day, the 
forces extending from Soleure to Burgdorf at the 
entrance of the Emmenthal, will completely di- 


vide Switzerland into two parts; of which two - 
parts, the southern can derive no succour from — 


the other but by the mountains,—3d, The Pays de 
Vaud, which has taken up arms, and supported 
the war of the central government against the 
federal government, which the rest of Switzer. 
land is calling for, furnishes Buonaparté with a 
specious pretext for detaching from Swiutzerland, 
a country, differing from it in language and in 
manners, and nourishing arooted antipathy, which 
the recent events have, most assuredly, not tended 
to extinguish. This country, hemmed in, be- 
sides, by France, trom which it draws i's corm 
and salt, and to which it disposes of its cattle and 
cheese, cannot shake off a dependence, rendered 
so complete, both by strength and by interest. It 
is also necessary to Buonaparté for the passage of 
troops marching from Franche-Comté, Alsace and 
the north of France, into the Malanese by. the 
Simplon. Buonaparté has the choice of enber 


} making it a separate republic, nominal and dew 


pendant, like the pretended republic of the Va- 
Jais, of uniting them all in one, under one general 
devomination, or of taking it to himself by a 
formal annexation to France. Is it likely that the 
Swiss cantons, having abtained what they demand, 
the re-establishment of thew respective sovereign 
ties, would aga’n take up aims, or even, venture 
upon the least remonstiance for the récoyery of 
French Switzerland?, This beimg the case, a 
formal or at least a real union tw France, of all the 
country extending from Bienne through Morat 
and Fribourg as far as the-Valais, must be consis 
dered as highly probable. More than two ‘years 
ago, was this union traced upon the public maps 
of Switzerland; and what other object could Buo- 
naparté have, in exciting a civil war in a country 
over which he was absdtute master, unless to find 
in ita pretext for an usurpation, which the peacer 
able siate of Switzerland would have rendered 
too scandalous; if, indeed, any thing coming 
from that man may, benceforward. be considered 
as an object of scandal! Buonaparté, it is well 
known, secured to himself, through Spain, to 
which it never belonged, the possession of the 
dutchy of Parma,,even without the knowledge ot 
the duke; why, then, should be not take to. ium 
self the Pays du Vaud, by means of thegood mar- 
grave of Baden, as he is pleaded ta.cali han 7 The 
dukes of Zehtingue, chich she elder branch 
‘of the house of Baden, were it-poysepsion oft 
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unwl the year 1218,. the epsch of the death of 
Berchtold the Sth. the last duke of that race. 
The claim to.ths tithe would he full as good as 
these he possesses over his other séates. 

Ath, If, Swizerland, in its utmost strength, 
could not, four years ago, detend itself, for one 
month, against. a. moderate French army; now 
that this same Switzerland is robbed of the coun- 
tries of the Valais, of Bienne, of the Vaud, and 
of Geneva; now that it is subdivided afresh in- 
to fifteen or eighteen small independent states, 

ctween whic). their very number, and still more 
their diversity of manners, of rel gion, of interests, 
aad of forms otf government, admit of no well con- 
¢certcd operations, and in each of which, if we 
except the smail cantons, there will hencforth be 
two avowed factions, the one iriendly, the other ini- 
miuval io the restoration of the ancient form of go- 
vernment, and animated against each other, the 
one by recent injuries and regret at what it has 
lost, the other by the ambition of realizing all its 
pretension—can it be imagined, I say, that Swit- 
zeiland, in this state of discord,—stripped of its 
arscuals, its treasures, its magazines, in a word, of 
uli the fruits of a long and wise administration, and 
of that glory, with which the remembrance of the 
victories of Sempach, Granson, and Morat invested 
at, and, last of all, attacked by an enemy, against 
Whom the anticut dukes of Austria and of Bur- 
guady would not have dared to have taken up 
arin: —will be able to resist the victerious armies of 
France, treed from every other contest, and dictat- 
ing the law to almost all the powers of Eutope? 
Surely it is Supposed that the Swiss are so many 


invulnerable giants, similar to those placed by the } 


imagination of Homer in the caverns ,of Etna! 
We forget, then, that at the first word uttered by 
Citizen Rapp, a species of buffoon at the court of 
Saint Cloud, these same viciorious Swiss feil back 
from. Lausanne to Schwitz still more rapidly than 
they had advanced, and that in so doing they only 
followed the imperious dictates of necessity. If, 
an spite of this inequality, the Swiss, forgetting 
thpir own inferiority in their desive of revenge, 
phould persist in the struggle, without the aid_of 
allics more powerful than themselves, the history 
-of their ancestofts acquaints us with ibe fate that 
#@waits them ; it is traced by Tacitus, in sections 67 
and 68, of the first book.of .bis Annals, with traits 
of resemblance so very striking, that they almost 
anduce us.to imagine, that Tacitus was writing of 
;the time of Buonaparté and not of Vetellius*.— 


ois 


Plus pradz ac sanguinis Ceecina hausit: iri- 
taverant turbidum ingeninm Helvetii, Gallica gens, 
armis virisque, mox memorii wominis clara. 
Vitellii imperium abnuentes. Initium bello 

fuit ayaritia ac festinatio uz et vicesimez Legionis; 

_ Zapueraiit pecuniam.... Aagré id passi Helvetii. 

. Cocina belli avidus, proximam quamgue cul- 

_ pam, antequam poeniteret, ultum ibat; mota pro- 

casira; vastati agri..... missi ad Rheetica 

..@uxilia nuntii, ut versos in legionis Helvetios a 

, Argo. ante discrimen feroces, 

preeho payidi, quamguam ptimo tumultu clan- 


Siumseverum ducem legcerant, hon arma noscere, 


ordines sequi, non in unum consulere. Exi- 
- adversus veteranos proelium, intuta obsidio 


Yetustate moenibus. Hine Coecind cum 


exercitu, inde Rheetice alz cohortesque... 
populatio et cedes. Ipsi in meédio vagi, 


Thus the most lively imagination ean discern 
no probable chance of success for the Swiss in this 
dreadful comtest, which may lead to the destruction 
oi their population, bya man, proud, stubborn, and 
vindictive, who wishes to frighten for ever the na- 
tions he has placed under his yoke, and to retain 
them in that yoke by means of a terrible example, 
~+-But even supposing, against every shadow of 
reason and of common sense, that the Swiss are 
both able and willing to resist the arms of France 
with some success; how will Switzerland, pressed, 
in its whole length between Transalpine and Cisal- 
pine France, deriving, from both, the greatest part 


abjectis armis, magna pars saucii gut palantes, in 
montem Voeetium perfugére: ac statim immissa 
cohorte depulsi. ... persilvas atquse in ipsis late. 
bris trucidati, multa millia hominem casa, multa 
sub corona venum data .... missi qui dederent 
Civitatem et deditio atcepta; in Julium Alpinum, 
ut concitorem bellii, Ceecina animadvertit: ceteros 
beniz vel savitie Vitellii reliquit. — Cecina 
marked his way with greater rapine and more 
horrible cruelty than his predecessors: this turbu- 
lant spirit had been irritated by the Swiss, orig’ 
nally a Gallic nation renowned for their valour and 
their exploits in war. They refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of Vitellius. Ih this disposi« 
tion of their minds they had soon a cause of quate 
rel, o¢casioned by the rapacity of the legions, whe 
had carried off a sum of money belonging to the 
Swiss. An act’of violence so unwarranted, raised 
the indignat on of the people, who determined on 
making reprisals. This, to such a man as Cocina, 
was ample provocation. He wished 
so mach as a pretence for open hostility. 4 
marched against the Helvetians, and having lat 
waste the country, not content with this act > Not 
venge, he sent dispatches into Rheeta, with ia. 
to the auxiliaries to bang upan the rear of the BC)- 
vetians, while he advanced to attack oie 
front.—The spirit of the ‘Helvetians, figrce 20 
trepid, while the danger was ata distance, a ead 
droop as soon as the war drew nearer. In Che 
ginning of these hostilities, they had chosen von 
dius Severus té command their forces, but 1 
and confusion followed. To keep their st able 
battle was not their practice, nor were they The 
to act in concert with their united gare 
contest, they now perceived, must ot ns being 
With a veteran army; and their not 
every where in decay, to stand a siege 4 of a nue 
visable. Coecina advanced at the forces 
merous army; the cavalry and the auxi country in 
from Rheetia, with the youth ot that ed scene 
their rear, This short war was 2 ey was Iai 
of massacres and pillage. The coun ry elves to 
waste. The Helvetians betook gene 
flight; and, after wandering pane to resists 
panic, wounded, maimed, ant dto the moun- 
they threw down their arms 40 e sent to dis- 
tains, The soldiers of Cocina "they 
lodge them. Driven from thei ery 8 to theif 
betook themselves to the Boor. a ere put to th 
lurking places; several thousancs the inhabitanis 
sword or sold to slavery. At roe their unfortu- 
sent deputies offering to 
nate country. Their, submit’ cnicts, was 
Julius Alpinus, one of the lea mercy 
to death. The rest were left (0 | 


sentment of Viteliius. 5 
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of its corn, ric@, salt, metals, and the materials of 
its manufactures, drawing the surplus from the states 
of Baden, Wirtemburg, and Bavaria, evidently un- 
der. the dependence of France, having no markets 
for its natural or artificial productions, but in the 
vast states of its enemy, or in those of her humble 
dependents; how, I say, will Switzerland be able 
to resist that tacit war, which will be waged in 
evcry point of its frontier, not by the soldiers, but 
by the contraband guards of Buonaparté. Subdued 
by famine, and by universal scarcity, will it not be 
obliged, like the Egyptians formerly, to go and sup- 
plicate for slavery at the feet of this new Pharoah ? 
The independence of Switzerland is, then, a crea- 


ture of the imagination, an ideal being, until Italy | 


shall be entirely set free from the yoke of France. 
-—From all that I have hitherto said, Iam entitled, 
since I have proved them, to deduce the following 
conclusions, sufficiently important to be repeated, 
and, I will venture to say, engraved over the 
entrance-door of the cabinets of all sovereigns. 
That if the empire of Germany should 


‘take the new shape which the ambition of Buona- 


parté, seconded by the cupidity of Prussia, wishes 
to impose upon it, the Austrian pu wer is not only 
paralysed as to its defence of Europe, but exposed 
also to habitual alarm for her own safety.—2d. 
That as long as Switzerland and Italy shall remain 
under the dependence of France, so long will the 
Austrian powcr be threatened, inits very existence. 
That the slavery of Switzeiland cannot be 
modified, by any of the interior forms which Buo- 
naparté may be graciously pleased to permit it 
to take; but solely by the reduction of the power 
of France, and above all, by her tota! expulsion 
out of Laly; which necessarily includes the re- 
establishment of the kingdom of Piedmont, not 
Only in its antient power, but with all the aggran- 
dizements that opportunity and justice may afford. 
4th. That the union of these two causes of 
danger, viz. the subjection of Switzerland and 
italy to France on ene sidé, and, on the other, the 
new Prussian confederacy, uniting nearty all the 
forces of Germany in one hostile league against 
the emperor, condemns Austria to exist in so per- 
petual a state of alarm, that there is nothing which 
she ought not to undertake, rather than submit to 
an order of things which assures her speedy de- 
BSiruction ; that a few paltry additions to the equi- 
valent intended for the grand duke of Tuscany, 
neither diminishes, nor retards, nor even palliates 
the danger; that the only means of salvation for 
the Austrian monarchy, is to risk every thing for 
the preservation of the legal constitution of the 
empire, or to re-establish it, the moment a fa- 
vourable opportunity presents itself.—5th. That 
the destruction, or complete subjection of this 
great and respectable power, will place the small 
number of sovereigns, Who shall survive this 
dreadful crisis, in a situation far more perilous, 

yen than that in which the Austrian monarchy 
i now placed; since they will have to defend 
themselves, single-handed and without the assist- 
ance of Austria, against France, with all the west 
©f Europe in its train, and become, in reality, 


_ The Great Western Nation, as Buonaparté, with an 


affectation which tnvéils the secret views of his 


_@mibition and vanity, has, for some time past, called 


it.—6th. That the preservation of the Austrian 
er, and consequently, on one side the reco- 


. “ety of Switzerland ahd Italy, and the restoration 


of the kingdom of Piedmont; and on the other, 
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the preservation of the states of the Germanic 
body, are measures of the highest importance, 
even to those powers, who appear to be the least 
interested, namely, Great-Britain and Russia.—- 
What! (will exclaim all those German princes on 
whom the reverses and the losses of the war have 
fallen), is it possible that the grand principle of 
the indemmitres should be rejected! Can it be 
doubted, that it is for our tmnocent neighbours to 
support all our losses, real or imaginary, voluntary 
or forced ?—Yes; the voice of equity, more ener- 
getic than that of avarice, denounces this principle 
to the world at large, as subversive of the stability 
of states, as inimical to the established law of 
nations. It challenges the most ingenious sophist 
to find, in the established laws and usages of 
Germany, any precedent for this iniquitous system, 
But, to conclude, honour points out te these princes 
the real spot on which their indemnities stand. 
It'tells them, that they ought alone to seck forthem 
in the possessions of the ravisher; but if danger 
affricht; if necessity speak a languare more 
erful than honour, they must resign themselves to 
their fare, forget what they have lost, through 
want of iortitude and unanunity, and endeavour 
to preserve what yet remains, by a conduct the 
reverse of what they have hitherto observed.— 
Every individual is convinced of the infamy of 
the principie of the indemmities. The dangers 
of its application have been so fully exposed, as 
to leave no possible doubt relative to the fatal con. 
sequences, which must awaiton such a mischievous 
plan. What motive, what consideration, then, can 
induce the sovereigns of Europe to support claims, 
so fatalandso unjust? Andafter all, where is the 
great mischief to them, if the king of Prussia no 
longer possesses the petty territories of Meurs and 
Guelders ? What great harm can accrue to Europe, 
if the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel have lost the rock 
of Rhinpels, and the landgrave of Hessc-Darmstadt, 
the castle of Parmesans, &c.? If their princes va- 
lued their possessions so much, why did they not 
make proportionate efforts to defend them? Or 
why do they not fly to arms, jointly with the 
head of the empire, whom they have abandoned ; 
with Holland, which is regularly plundered by 
the commissaries of the French government; With 
Switzerland, which is in the possession of, and 
trampled upon by, French soldiers; with Piedmont, 
failen from the mild dominion of the sovereigns, 
to writhe undcr the sword of special commission - 
ers; with Italy, oppressed and laid waste; with 
England, which for so long atime, single handed 
and without allies, contended against the common 
enemy, and which, ever victorious, retired from 
the struggic, without any other loss than what it 
voluntarily sacrificed at the shrine of peace; and, 
finally, with all Europe, with the whole world, 
oppressed, desolated, tormented, insulted, or threat- 
ened, by men who'dare every thing, because their 
‘will is neither contested nor opposed ?>—What was 
ever more absurd than the proposed principle of 
the indemnities? Is there a common fund set 
apart by nature for the purpose of making com. 
pensation for the evils which successful violence 
shall inflict? And again, is that fond situated only 
in Germany ? Now if there be no such fund, the 
slightest usurpation must overthrow all states; for, 
from neighbour to neighbour, the system of in- 
demnity will make the tour of the whole filobe : 
and who, in this sense of the word, was ¢vct jn- 


| demnified for theix losses? Haas the family of the 
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king of France,- murdered by his own subjecis 
on whom he had poured every favour, been_in- 
Cemnifed for the loss of the most noble. as well as 
mhost ahtient inheritance in Europe? No! on the 
contrary, they have not yet been even revenged! 
And we have seen their place successively filied 
by their assassins, and the tools of their assassins, 
and their patrimony and their palaces became.the 
reward of innocent blond, Has the king of Sar- 
dinia been indemnified for Piedmont, of which he 
was deprived by a bancitti at the dead hour. of 
might, and at ainoment of. profound. peace + No! 
no! He wais trembling at Cagliari ull lis plun- 
éerers shall snatch irom him the last domain of his 
Wustrious house, Has the. pope received an in- 
deminity, for the loss of a third part of his states? 
The King of Spain, for Louisiana and Saint Do- 
Mingo? And the emperor himself, has he been 


thdcmmnitied for the loss of the Netherlands? | No; | 


whe fortune of war has transferred to.one side, what 
% has taken from the ether; and it remains, for 
resolution and for courage, to destroy what she has 
accomplished. 


Extract from * Fiat Commercial de la France, 


au Connnencement du Dix-Neuviime Sitele | 


ou du Commerce Francats, de ses anciennes 
Erreurs, e¢ des Améliorations dont il est 
* susceptible. Par J. Blanc de Volx. 3 tom. 
Paris. 1803.” Containing Strictures 
on Mr. Dundas’s Speech, respecting the 


relative interests of France and England’ 


in England, 


tt is imagined that the establishment-of a Erench 
Rast India company would alarm England, .and 
pertetually keep ber on the watch: Now if we 
Consider the enormous power of Great Britain in 
the East, would say these politicians, woudd 
it be in the power of France to estublish a, company 
tntested with power to resist tae vexation of the English ? 
Certainly nots... it would, therefore,. be impolitic to 
create pretending to make themselzes feared 
and respected..... While, on the other hand, England 
behold without jealousy our merchanis.carrying on 
@ S*harate commerce wm ihe country over which she 
dominecrs the surest means of maintaining. peare 
with England, is to avoid evcry Lhing that can lead to 
a rupture in India *, and doubtless, to submit pas- 
sively to all the arrogant terms that these Islanders 


may Wish to impose on us.—At the moment when’ 


France has so recenuy, signed the most. glorious 
peace that ever adorned her political calendar, it 
appears almost incredible that so. servile a sub- 
Mission to the will of England could have been 
recommended to her, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing peace! 

‘T hesitated a considerable time before I ven- 
turéd to speak of the utilily of a French company 
ina political point of view: this enquiry is closely 
connected with consideratians which. ought to. be 
touched upon with the utmost delicacy, at the,mo- 
ment when harmony has so recently,. and so hap- 
pity, been.restored to the two. countries... Never- 
th€less,'3s there is no longer any. secreis.in politics, 
Which the attentive.obseryer will. not dive into, 


Jett Souncil of commerce at Eourdeanx,, 
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may one. «day inspire 


‘I trust I may be permitted to tft wp, with a cays 
tious hand, the veil which at present conceals those 
secrets from us. The projects undertaken and ex. 
ecuted by England in India, as well as rhose which 
she now meditates, are but too well known: they 
have been too often repeated in the two houses of 
her parhament, to render a discussion of it in this 
place improper.~—In a point of view purely politi- 
eal, the sovereignty of the English company js lit- 
tle more in India than an insignificant jure for 
Europe, and the government is the invisible soy! 
of its operations, Embracing the three points of 
the angie which forms the peninsula from Bombay 
to cape Cormorin, and from cape Cormorin to 
Calcutta, without even forgetting Ceylon, which 
she has just added to her dominions, Engtand ap- 
pears henceiorward to have no rival to fear in that 
quarter, Her influence is equally power(ul :n the 
interior, where she possesses millions of subjects, 
| and few declared enemies; and where she has 
established commercial relations with all the princes 


| of that vast continent. Her plans and her influence 


extend, to ‘all the Archipellagos of the Indian 
Ocean, from the Maldavis to Otaheite, from Japan 
tQ Botany Bay; possessing every where forts, troops,’ 
factories, and presidencies; she every where dic. 
tates the law, and her gigantic arms scém to ¢m- 
brace the.whole universe. Such is the actual com- 
mercial, military, and political situation of Great 
Britain in Asia; and the picture is by no means too 
highly coloured! 

And, to this colossal power what have we 
to oppose but future plans and projects, but re- 
membrances of our past power and importance 
in the happy days of Duplex and La Bourdonnaye. 
But, notwithstanding all this, Asia will henceforth 
have so great.an infiuence’ in the maritime and 
commercial interests of Europe, that we neithey 
can nor ought to neglect: her, and the principles of 
true policy oblige us to claim the share of power 
which we ought to possess in that quarter of the 
clobe —There is little reason to doubt, that the 
English, masters of the peninsula, have, indepen- 
dent of their real power, endeavoured to increase 
their influence in the different Soubahs, at the ¢X- 
pence of our own. During the war, ‘they doubt- 
icss have not failed to represent ‘us 2s a nation 
shorn of its antient splendor, incapable of entering 
into a commercial rivalship with them, and for 
ever eclipsed. by their own power. And their 
success with the credulous Asiatics will have been 
the greater, since, masters for a long time of er 
factories, they will have represented the greet 
and temporary enjoyment of them, as the act 
their acknowledged superiority. i 

At the contain of peace, the English ait 
restored to us. our plundered possessions; ue 
is not this which disturbs them.’ The Aldees 
towns and villages). composing the 
Pondicherry, Kanial and°Chandernago's t 
of Cochin, which they tellus we have a dee 4 
in short, is it mot aterritory more OF jess ae A 
and every where surrounded by the eeperetta al 
their own company; it not all 
alarm Great Britain. But what must watt ak 
is the power we possess of again opens ar tail 
tient: communications, and of alarm 
sideration. and-our influence 
them,.is the courage-and the con our protec. 
‘which our presence and the hope 
the Indian 
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4845) THE COMMERCE OF INDIA. 


Nay, has not the English Government in India 
secently stained vtself with a most odiods act of 
plunder and injustice in the person of ‘the nabob 
of the Carnatic? Let us judge of this fact by the 
well founded reproaches excited aga:nst the agents 
of the company in their own country. “ It is in 
vain for us’? says the Morning Chronicle of June 
last (1802), ** to tax the ambition of our nee Ml 
bours, when we have in so short a space gained 
an empire containing fifty milliens of people. 
One acquisition has been followed by: another, 
and the resentment of one ‘usurpation has ‘for- 
nished the pretence for a new attack. The circle 
is widening, and wivle the system of conquest 
18 continued, the evil must grow worse and worse. 
The system is unjust and detestable, The diffe- 
rence of manners, the distance of the object, our 
ignorance of the men weaken our sympathy 
with their wrengs! The deposition of 2 petty 
German sovereign, the usurpation of a stare in 
Jtaly by France rouses all our indignation; but we 
‘think nothing of the degradation of independant 
princes, and the annexation of whole kingdoms 
in the East. We declaim against the insolence of 
a French Consul; but we overlook the wanton 
freaks of. power displayed by the pro-consuls of 
a set of merchants of England. There is no end 
to their. acts of violence. Winie a single inde- 
pendant.power temains in India, each year will | 
produce scenes like those which lately passed in } 
Oude and the Carnatic, It is high time that jus- | 
tice, as well as policy should interpose; for if 
these things continue, perpetual troubles must en- 
‘sue, and ill-gotten dominion must be maintained 
by eternal war. What will be the case’ when 
‘European aid is added to the discontents of Asia?’ 

Such are the-complaints excited by a sentiment 
of justice, even in England; and are not all the 
-countrics in the world subject; henteforward, to 
‘the common. laws of a similar policy? And all 
the sovereigns of Europe casting so jealous an eye 
-towards the aggrandizement of their rivals, will 
‘they limit their narrow views to the terntories 
that surround thern, and suffer a new and immense 
-empire founded at a distance, to escape their vi- 
‘gilance, their jealousy, or even their justice ?+-—— 
Can the English themselves expect that all the 
‘States of Europe, and, above all, that France, 
will behold the completion of this iniquitous sys- 
tem of spoilation, without making one effort to 
oppose them? Most assuredly they will not. At 
the peace of Amiens, the axtient treaties vere not 
venewed, Consequently, the usarpations obtained 
in India, without even striking a blow, have not 
-deen acknowledged or confirmed, and our go- 
have not abandoned their acquired pos- 
‘sessions... The funds of a company would turn 
‘these possessions to the advantage of France; whilst 
a free trade will condemn us to vezetate on the 
banks of the Ganges, without honour and with- 
‘ott security. The people of the Kast, we well 
Know, are led away. more tham any other people, 
‘by exterior. magnificence, and. the consideration 
- we shall hereafigr enjoy among them, will be in 
proportion to. the opinion we give them of our 
-Own importance... Shall we again repair to the 
Cogsts of Asia, without camying with us those 
Marks of greatness which ought to accompany us 
thither? Shall eurcommerce be confined to afew 
individual and remote expeditions, which only 


Our dp. restoring our com- 


merce, is it right that its exertions should be li« 
mited by the ~nediocrity of the capitals which 
wili at first be employed in it, and ehecked in ite 
progress by an uncertainty of success which it. ig 
highly necessary to find a period to?—If ourane 
nual Expeditions to the two sides of the Peninsula, 
or the Ganges, differ in no respect from those of 
the Danes and the Swedes, will not the nations of 
Hindostan Consider us of the same importance in 
the scale of nations? Can they place anv degree 
of confidence in us whén they behold soa asta 
difference berween om power and the power ot 
England? ‘And can the’ agents of government 
themselves, expect to be treated with respect, if 
they are unaccompanied by the splendor which 
imposes respect and s€curey confidence? In short, 
if the situation of the state is such, that it can 
afford but a barren protection to the trade of India; 
will it be too much to assert, that this commerce; 
deprived of all the advantages of which it is cas 
pable, becomes injurious to the state, and ought 
to be proscribed with severify? since: it no longer 
answers any of the ends Which render a prose¢u- 
tion of it beneficial to France. But if i be true 
that the cominerce of [ndia is indispensably nes 
cessary to the ultérior development of the power 
of France; if the dangers of ths commerce, stip. 
posing it free, are positive; we must necessarily 
conchide that it ought to be concentrated m the 
hands of a’company; that the moment, of peace 
is favorable for seizing upon afl our rithts; and, 
lastly, that period is arrived ‘for regaining: all that 
we have lost.—If it be necessary to-addnce® a 
proof of this, [ bee leave to remmd my teaders 
of the lanenace of Mr. Dundas, in the house of 
commons, on the 12th of May last.——** It. is trot 
that the treary of Amiens restores to the Fren¢h 
few factories, but it will always depunad on us te 
limit her-trade, or thethér she carry an any 
trade at all, We are completely masters of that 
country, and havea riglit to réculate all its con. 
cerns. If the French were to advance unwar- 
rantable pretensions would We not resist them? 
If they were to fortify their factories, would not 
we be justified in throwing down these fortificas, 
tions? Being under nob engageménts whatevet,- 
have we not’ the power to establish in our own 
dominions wiliat regulations we think proper ? 
Refore the French can buy a bale of goods, they must 
comato us as supplicants, and first obtain our permis. 
sion. |. They can enjoy no adbantage, for which thry 
are not ‘indebted to our faoor ani indulgence," 
And to this state of abject subjection are we 
counselled to submit, by not establishing a com- 
pany!" What! is it at the moment when the 
English company is in pdssession of one part of 
India and makes the other trembic, is it at this 
moment that we are councelled to carry on in that 


| country, a precarious and secret commerce at the 

good pleasure of the ‘English ?—Is it with rea. 
son that we invoke that liberty which commerce . 
ought to enjoy, for the purpose of favoring a few , 
French merchaitts at the expence of ‘those exten. . 


sive Measures Which goverdment must take in. 


order to secure general prosperity, and to attain. 
that pre-eminence which has beén announced te: 
bus?» “To revive oir Connections ‘In the “Bast, 2,, 


commercial plan isnot done satficient ; a political 


one must also be united 1o it, of which all the- 
parts closely combined to cach other, may, segute * 
motion and-action of botli, This is what the 
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interest of the state demands, what a free trade 
cannot offer, but what the assistance of a com pany 
gnight tend to create. 
iréat Britain by her navy and her possessions in 
Indis, undoubtedly possesses advantages which 
we Cannot counterbalance. But is this a reason 
which ought to deter us from having recourse to 
the only possible means of diminishing the infe- 
riority of our position? Is it not, on the con- 
_ trary, asufficient motive for the establishment of 
@ company which alone can, in the course of 
time, alleviate us from the burden of dependence? 
Besides this, have we not reason to suppose 
that the sespective commercial interests of the, 
two nations will give rise to frequent explana- 
tions, to. warm discussions, and probably, at a 
future period, to a fresh rupture? For however 
solemn tteaties may be, they not only are not 
eternal, byt they have no other guarantee for their 
stability, than the reciprocal interest whjch in- 
duced the parties to ratify them, or that of strength 
which alone can prevent the infringement of 
them.—We ought, also to remember, that the 
English company in India will multiply the shackles, 
the oppositions, and very probably the vexations | 
swhich our commerce will incessantly. have to ex- 
perience in that quarter, unless our traders, in 
the miserable hope of eventual profits, ‘‘ present 
themselves,’’ to use the expression of Mr. Dundas, 
as supplicants.’’-—Our merchants as well.as our 
@aptains will be so much the more cautious, or 
vather the more timid, since, at the least sign of 
resistance, they would be overpowered by their 
enemy: for the least pretext, the slightest error, 
the most trivial encroachment on what the English’ 
company is pleased to call their rights, (but which 
are not sO in eur estimation) all in short, will 
excite her clamours, and give rise to measures 
which are by no means new to her.—And will 
- mot this motive for perpetual alarm, damp the 
ardor of our privateers? _ Will they venture upon 
expeditions so hazardous without a guarantee, and 
oa the bare faith of the gond pleasure of the 
English? . Certainly not; prudence dictates to our 
eomme;rce very.different. principles !—Thus, the 
carrying on a free trade would be extremely pre- 
-. €asious, and its resistance become. useless against 
‘the superior pretentions of the Engfish; it can 
- meither be beneficial to. itself nor to the state ; 
while, on the other band, the utility of a company 
3s. not even a matter of doubt. The advantages 
which the, government h to derive from it 
will be accomplished by 4t in all the public or 
__. private.acts in which it will be able to assist her, 
‘without the necessity of any thing but her protec- 
tion in case of any daring attack upon it-—But 
Mover in this point of view, will not the assistance 
of the government be the same, will it not have 
«the same: duties to. fulfil.in protecting our. com- 
merce, whether a conpany dogs or, does not ex- 
ist 2—-Besides, it.is certain that.our establishments 
_in India, in their present.state, cannot.1ake any 
_. Cansistent attitude, but by the earnest desire of 
the government to re-modél them, and by the 
of & powerful company... Such a company, 


have. to, appropriate to, the aggrandizement of her 
»yrfommerce, Will -be able to struggle with fewer 
against the. monopolizing projects 
English company; and strong in. the unity 
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the views of the government, and can. never be 
offensive te it, In short, a uniform state of har. 
mony subsisting between the delegates of the g0~ 
vernment, and its OWn agents, will necessarily 
augment their respective. strength.—Undoubiedly, 
our compauy will not have the means of becom. 
ing equally powerful as the English company, 
d it is to be hoped it would have the wisdom 
Hat to attempt it. Had it even the ambition to 
become so, its interest would be sufficient to deter 
it from it, More cautions in its proceedings, and 
better informed than the isolated privateer, it will 
be more able to protect its rights, and, in case of 
necessity, more powerful in supporting them: it 
will be furnished with far greater resources to 
resist the haughty pretensions of the enemy ; and 
whilst a commerce carried on by individuals, lost 
as it were, in the centre of the Indian ocean, and 
on inhospitable coasts, where it is repulsed by the 
iron hand of monopoly, could not dare to venture 
but with the most timid cireumspection; a com 
pany more powerful in its progress, and bet 


able to defend itself. against any opposition; and 
it is even probable that beneficial connections 
might add to its individual resources, and vlu- 
mately tend to render the English company either 
More moderaie, or More just im, its pretensions.— 
In short, the establishment of a French East India 
company alone presents us with the prospect of 
one day restoring our annihilated commerce, and 
our lost consideration, whilst.to declare iree the 
commerce of India would be to condemn usin 
Asia to perpetual slavery ; to sanction (he mono- 
poly of the English; to render us indefinitely tr- 
butary to them; to interdict us from every means 
of, regaining. our rights by our influence; to sactiv 
fice the interest.of the state to the mercantile 
vanity or the private interests of a few merchants; 
in short, te endanger our yery existence in India, 
and probably to furnish Europe with a reason ta 
imagine that there exists between our government 
fand the cabinet of Saint James, secret articles 
which impose upon us the obligation of — 
‘ing no company in India; a bumiliaung mans 
to which we have assuredly not subscribed é 
most glorious treaty that. France ever signed f 
proud Briiens.—Such are the motives which 
are founded the siecessity of confiding the com- 
merce of India to one company, under the ee 
diate protectien of the government. Even cpl 
himself, the irreconcileable enemy of privilesc’, 
after the most virulent declamation against A 
abuses and the dangers with which thcy ea : 
tended, is, nevertheless, obliged to,acknow a 4 
that tae commerce of India can never be pad 
fully carried on, but by a regular, perce nolde 
pany.—To conclude, the hope of one day sy nal 
ing our re-exportation exceed our interns’ | 
df concentrating 
sumption adds to the necessity commieroc 
our strength, if we aspire.to render the 
of India.as profitable 4s. it has bitlerto all 
rious. to.us; and. this, the only object by 
connections with India, is utterly 
free trade, 
which 
the ness which the: 
ject. demanded 3s; probably 
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4840) NEW 
NEW BOOKS. 
A List of the Titles of all the New Books, 


which have been published, in the United 


Kingdom, or the Continent of Europe, and 
an America, during the last six months.— 
Those not otherwise expressed are printed in 
London. 

Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures. 


Tables of the European Exchanges, shewing the 
value of any sum of money in all the principal 
places of Europe at the different prices to which 
the course of exchange may rise or fall; and 
describing in what money, real or imaginary, 
accounts are usually kept, and bills are drawn, 
at each place; with a plain method of calcula- 
tion. To which is prefixed, an account of the 
usances at which bills are drawn from the seve- 

By Robert Bewicke, merchant. 

2 vols. royal 4to. 
Transactions of the’ American Philosophical So- 
ciety, held at Philadelphia, for promoting use- 
ful kaowledge. Vol. 5. gto. p.328. Philadelphia. 

A Dissertation on the Freedom of Navigation and 
Maritime Commerce, &c. By William Bar- 
ton, M.A. 8vo. New York. *s 

Observations and Advices for the Improvement of 

- the Manufacture of Museovada Sugar and Rum. 
by Bryan Higgins. In 3 parts, 8vo. St. Jago de 

. Vega, Jamaica. 

Bibliotheque Commercialé; par Peuchet. 3 Nos. 

Paris. 

Annales des Arts et Manufactures, on Mémoires 
Techaologiques sur les Déconverres Modernes, 
“concernant les arts, les manufactures, l’agri- 
culture ct le commerce. 8vo. Cahier 25. Paris. 

Des Colonies Modernes sous la Zone Torride, par 
Saint Venant. 8vo. Paris. 

Mémoire sur le Commerce des Négres au Kaire, 
par Frank. 8vo. Paris. 

Mémoires et Correspondence Officiciles sur I’ Ad- 
ministration des Colonies, par Malouet. § vols. 
Paris. 

Observations sur l’Anglomanie, par un Manufac- 
turier Frang. 8vo. Paris. 

La Clef du Commerce, ou Etat du Commerce et 
des Manufactures des principales places de 
l'Europe, du Levant, &c. par Desolneux. 8vo. 

_ Paris. 

Etat Commercial de la France au Commencement 
du toe Siecle, par J. Blanc de Volx. 3 vols. 
8vo. Paris. 

Cours Pratique de Commerce, par Neveu. 2 vols. 
Svo. Paris. 

Antiquities. 

The History of the Roman Wall which crosses the 
island of Great Britain, from the German Ocean 
to the Irish Sea; describing its antient state, 
and its appearance in the year 1801, by William 

Hutton, FLA. S.S.. 8vo. 

Choix de Costumes Civils et Militaires des Peu- 
ples:de Antiquité.' ge Leoraison. fol. Paris, 
ttres au Cit. Chaptal, au sujet de l’Ioscription 

_. Egyptienne du Monument trouvé.a Rosette, par 

Sacy, S8vo. Paris. 

Roma Antica: Antient Rome, by A. Guattani. 
4 vols. 4to. Bologna. 

Series monet2 romanz universe, Museo ordi- 
nando ad Morelli, Vaillantii et Ekbelii doctri- 


mam. 4to. Venice. . 


Nekrolog auf das Jahr 1797: Nectoldgy 


Leben Karls Erzherzogs von Ocesterreich: Life of 


BOOKS, 


Astronomy, 


The Celestial Companion; or, Projections in 
Plane of the Starry Heavens: actomipanied by 
observations explanatory of their use; and a 
treatise containing the Elements of Astronomy; 
the whole intended to facilirate and promote 
the study of that science, by Robert Woolsey, 
Gent. 

Astronomisches Jahrbiich : Astronomical’ Alma- 
nack for the year 1804, by Bode. 8vo. Beflin. 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural Economy. 


Harmonie Hydro-végétale ec Meétéorologique ; 
pat Rauch. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris. 
Recherches sur les Espéces de Prairies Artificielles, 
- we peut cultiver avec le plus d’avantage en 
rance; par Gilbert. r2mo. Paris. 

Traité Théorique et Pratique sur la Culttire des 
Grains, par Parmentier, 2 tom. 8vo. Paris. 
Traite de la Grande Culture des Terres, par Isore. 

2 vols. r2mo. Paris. 
Observations sur la Réduction du Code Rural. 
4to. Paris. 

Essai sur l’Amélioration de I’ Agriculture dans les 
pays montueux, par M. Costa. 8vo. Paris. 
Mémoires d’Agriculture du Département de la 

Seine. Tom. 3. 8vo. Paris. 
Traité de l’Education Economique des Abeilles, 
par Blangy. 8vo. Paris. 
Ideen-Magazin : Magazine of Ideas for the Deco- 
ration of Gardens, Plants, &c. by J. G. Groh- 
mann. No. 31,  Leipsic. 


Architecture. 


Plans, Coupes, et Elévations des plus belles mai- 
sons et hétels a Paris ct aux environs. 12 Ca- 
hiers. fol. Paris: : 

Archzologie der Baukunet der Gricchen, Ar- 
cheologia of the Architecture of the Greeks 
and Romans. 2 vols. 8vo. Weimar. 


Biography and Anecdotes. 


Public Characters of 1852-3, being Vol. 5. of Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of Eminent Living Peréons. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character of Lord Ke- 
nyon. §vo. 
The Life of Hannah Moore, with a critical review 
of her. writings, by the Rev. Sir Archibald Mac- 
sarcasm. &vo. 

Vie du Gen. L. M. J. M. Caffarclli- Dufalga, par J. 
MsDegerando. 8vo. Paris. 

Notice sur la vie et la mort de M. de Rivarol, par 
Mad. de Rivatol, r2mo. Paris. 

Eloges des Evéques Frangais. &vo. p. 462. 

Vitam Isannis Hermann, seripsit T.Lauth. “8vo, 
Paris. 

Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages du Gen. d’Argen, 
par Chantrans. 12mo. Paris, 
Notice Historique et Littéraite sur Valazé, par 
Dubois, Paris. 

Notice Historique sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
Dolomieu. 8vo. Paris. 
Lebensbeschreibungen beriihmter Reformatorem, 
&c. Biography of celebrated Reformers, ‘By F. 
W. Tischer. Vol. 1 to 6. 8vo. Leipsic.” * 


Leben Johan Georg Biischs: Life of John George 


Biisch, Professor of Matbematics at Hamburg 


8vo. Altona. 


year 1797, by Schlichtegroll, &th year. 8vo. 
Gotha. 
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Charles, Archduke of Austria. 
Nuremburg. 

Paul der Erste, Kaiser von Russland: Paul the 
First, Emperor of Russia, by an Impartial Ob- 
server. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Untethaltende Anekdoten : Interesting Anecdotes 
Of the 48th Century. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Marianens Reisen: Travels and Adventures of 
Matiana. 8vo. Gotha. 

Memorie del Cav. Montrose: Memoirs of the 
Chevalier Montrose, in 4 parts. 8vo. Trieste. 


Vol. r. Svo. 


Botany. 


The Woodland Companion; or, a description of 
british trees, with some account of their uses, 
by the author of “ evenings at home,” with 
plates. 
Flore des jeunes Personnes, ou lettres élémentaires 
sur la botanique. 12mo. 300p. Paris. 
Calendrier de Flore. 2 tom. 8vo. p. Paris. 
Abregé Elementaire des Principes de Botanique. 
8vo. 400 p. Paris. 
Description des Plantes nouv. et peu connues, par 
Ventenat. 7 Livraison, fol. Paris. 
Le Laurier et l’Olivier :éunis. 8vo. 140 p. Paris. 
Les Liliacées, par P. J. Redouté. 1e. livraison. fol 
planches col. Paris. 
Botauographie Belgique par Lestibondois Fils. 4 
tom. 8vo. avec 23 planches. Lille. 
Traité d’ Anatomie et de Physiologie Végétales, par 
_ Mubel. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
Annuaire de ['Herboriste, par un médecin bota- 
niste. 8vo. Paris. 
Grundzujo dec. &c.: Elements of the Natural His- 
tory of Vegetabics, by J. G.C. Batsch. Vol. 1. 
8vo. Weismar. 
Die Rosen nach der Natur gezeichnet: Roses, de- 
signed from Nature, &ce. Coloured, accompa- 
‘Ried with botanical descriptions. Nos. 1 and 2. 
4to. Leipsic. 
Flore Germanique: History of the Indigenous 
_ Plants of Germany, and a great Part of France, 
with coloured engravings, by G. F. Delavigne. 
4th number, 8vo. Erlang. 
Elementi di Botanica: Elements of Botany, by 
D. Nocca, with a number of engravings, sctving 
to illustrate the system of Linpzus. 8vo. Pavia. 
Encyclopedie der gesammten Chemie: Eucyclo- 
padia of Chemistry, by F. Hildebrand. Nos. 4 
and 5. 8vo. Erlang, | 
Wildenou’s and Bernbardi’s Botanische, &c. : Two 
_ Botanical Memors, by Messrs. Wildenow and 
Bernhardi. 8vo. Erfost, 

Vorziiglicke einkermische, &e.: Description of 
. Mushrooms, with coloured plates, by J. C. 
Mayer. fol. Berlin. 


An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, as ex- 
‘= pléiming its principles and application to arts, 
manutactures, &c. &c. with an appendix, con- 
_.taiaing the modern theory, by Richard Stack, 
D. D. 8vo. boards. 
Dictionnaire pour la nouvelle. nomenclatute Chy- 
mique. 4to. 30 p. Paris. 
Annales. de Ghymie, par Guyton, Monge, Berthol- 
Nouvede Chymie.du godt et de l’odorat, ou Vart 
. a camposer facilement, ct a peu de frais, les li- 
y Queurs a boire ct igs eaux de senteur, 2 vols. 
Paris, 


der Antiphlogistesches, Ele- 
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meuts of Antiphlogistic Chemistry, by C. Ger: 
banner. 8vo. Berlin 

Systematischer Grundrifs der Experimental Che- 
mie: Elementary Principles of Experimental 
Chemistry, by F. S. Hermstedt. Vol. 2. 8vo. 
Berlin. 

Introduzione alla Chimica: Introduction to Che- 
mistry. 8vo. Padua, 


‘Annalen der Physik: Annals of Physick, by Gil- 


bert. No. 11. 8vo. Halle. 
Chemische Annalen, &c.: Annals of Chemistry, 
by M. deCrell. No.rr. 8vo. Helmstadt. 
Allgemines Journal der Chemie: General Journal 
ot Chemistry, published by Doctor Scherer, 
Vol. 7, or Nos. 39 to 45. 8vo. Berlin, 


Criticism and Belles Lettres. 


Nouvelle Bibliothéque de Société Portative ot 
Amusante. 2 vols, 12mo. Paris. 

L’Eloquenza ridotta alla Pratica: Eloquence re- 
duced to Practice, by G. Buganza. 3 vol. Bv0«, 
Mantua. 


Drama. 


The Sixty-Third Letter : a musical farce, as pet- 
forming at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket, by 
W. C. Oulton. 

A House to be Sold, a musical piece, as perform- 
ing at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, by J. 
Cobb, Esq. 2s. 

The Wife of a Million, a comedy, as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Norwich, by F. Latham. 
Histoire du Théatre Frangais, depuis le commence- 
meat de la révolution jusqu’a la reunion geue- 
rale, par Etienne et Martinville. 4to 12m 

Paris. 4 

L’Ami de Cour, comédie, en 5 actes. Paris. 

Les Regrets, comédie en unacte, Paris. 

Le Jugement de Salomon, comedic cf 3 actes. 
Paris. 

Elena et Natalie, ou les Hongrois. Paris. 

Le Peau de!’Ours, folie en un acte. ‘Paris. fo 

La Mariage de Nina Vernon, comédie, par Lalo. 
Paris. 

Les Avcugles Mendians, Vaudeville. Parts. 

Laure et Fernando, fait historique. Paris. ; 

D’Auberge en Auberge, comédie, par Dupaty- 
Paris. 

Le Peintre Francois 4 Londres, en un acté. 

La Mort de Moliére, piéce hist. en 4 actes. 

Ariodant, drame en 3 actes. Paris. Paris 

Le Concert Interrompu, opéra-comique. 

Elise ou le Triomphe nea 
en 3 actes, par Rosay. Paris. : 

Mélanie, ou religieuse, drame en 3 

Le Pére supposé, ou les époux dans le berceav, 
meédie en 3 actes. 

Les Ruses du Mari, comédie en . 

1’Année Théatrale, pour XI. 
ces nouvelles, les Débuts. 1 

Teatro Neuvo Espannol ; The New Spanish = 


atre. 2 vols. 8vo. Madrid. 

Dec Kruggeht so long, &c. The Rocket 
so often to the Well will get broken at-'*™ 
tisbon. . the 

Der Taubstumme, &c.: Deaf. and 
Abbé de L’Epée, a deama 

into German, by Kozzebne- seipsic. 

acts, by G. Polledori, 408 tragedy, 

Maria Stuart, &c.: Mary ‘Stuaty | 

Schiller. 


Paris. 
Paris. 
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Education and Instruction, 


A compendious Treatise on Modern Education, 
by the late Joel M‘Cringer, D.D. to which are 
added characteristic and illustrative designs, by 
J.B. Willyams, Esq. etched by Rowlandson, 
boards. 

An Epitome of the English Grammar, designed 
chiefly for the use of young ladies; with a vo- 
cabulary; to which is annexed the elements of 
composition, to facilitate their further improve- 
ment in the English language, r2mo. 

Bible-stories 3; or, the memorable acts of the an- 
cient Patriarchs, &c. extracted from their origi- 
nal histories in the Old and New Testament, two 

small volumes, printed in a large type, with 
twelve handsome copper-plates, 4s. half-bound. 

Bibie-stories ; or the memorable acts of the an- 
cient Patriarchs, &c. extracted from the Old and 
New Testament, by William Scolfield, with 

places, 2 small vols. 4s. half-bound. 

A new System of English Grammar; or English, 
so illustrated, as to facilitate the acquisition of 
other languages, whether ancient or modern. 
With an appendix, containing a complete sys- 
tem of Parsing. ByR.S. Skillern, A.M. r2mo. 

Parental Education; or, Domestic Lessons, a mis- 
he intended for youth, by E. A. Kendall, 

Sq. 4S 

Maternal Instructions; or, family conversations 
on moral and entertaining subjects;  inter- 
spersed with history, biography, é&c. designed 
for youth, by Elizabeth Helme, 2 vols. 12mo. 
6s. boards. 

A Key to Chambaud’s Exercises; being a correct 
translation of the various exercises contained in 
that book, by E. J. Voisin, 3s. 

Lecteur Frangois; ou, recueil de pieces en prose 
et en vers, par Lindley Murray, r2mo. 4s. 6d. 
Elementa Grammatice Ciceroniani; or, an intro- 
ducuon to Latin grammar, founded principally 
on the authority of Cicero, by the Rev, Calvin 

Winstanley, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Geography for the Use of Schools, divided into 
three parts, t, Aconcise grammar of geogra- 
phy; 2. The use of the globes; 3. Account of 
manners, customs, and curiosities of all nations, 
with plates and maps, by the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 
M.A. 8vo. 

Meutorial ales for the instruction of young ladies 
just leaving school and entering upon the thea- 
tre of life, by Mrs. Pilkington, I2mo. 

Adventures of a Cat, by Mrs. Pilkington, r2mo. 

‘The Guardian Angel, from the German of Kotze- 
bue, a story for youth, rzmo, 

Edwin, King of Northumberland, by Clara 
Reeves, 

Profitable amusement for Children; or tales 

uniting jastruction with entertainment. 

Eng!ish composition in a method entirely new, by 
the I ev.G. G. Spragg, 12mo. 177 p. ] 
Elements:of Useful Knowledge, Vol. 1. containing 
an historical and geographical account of the 
» United States. For the use of schools, by Noah 
_ Webster, jun. p. 306. Hartford. 
La Boutique du Tabletier, ou le précepteur senti- 

Mental, «Smo. Paris. 

Tableawde J’Univers, représenté par des gravures 

€n couleur. Paris. 

Le Mentor des Enfans) ou Maximes, traits d'his- 
toire, etorabies nouvelles eu vers, par PReyre, 

Paris, 

Bibliotheque Geog. et instruc., des jeunes gens, ou 
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recueil de voyages, &c. parCampe, rere livraison. 
al. 12s. Paris. 


La Logique du second Age, ou I’art de bien ditiger 
ses idees. r2mo. Paris, 

Nouveau Traite d’Etude pour un jeune homme. 
8vo. Paris. 

Les Paroles remarquables des grands hommes, par 
Jauffret. 21. 18s. Paris. 


Geography. 


Astronomical and Geographical Essays; contain- 
ing the general principles of astronomy, the use 
of the globes, &c. illustrated by sixteen plates, 
in 8vo. by the late George Adams, mathematical 
instrument maker to his Majesty; the fifth edi- 
tion, revised and improved by William Jones, 
108. 6d. boards. 

An Epitome of Geography, arranged after a new 
method, and calculated by references to antient 
and modern history, 2d edit. by John Evans,: 
M.A, 12mo. 

Cary’s American Pocket Atlas; containing 19 
maps; witha brief description of each state. 
8vo p. 113. Philadelphia. 

The Traveller's Pocket Directory, or pocket com~ 
panion; shewing the course of the main road 
from Philadelphia to New York, Washington, 
&c. by 8, Moore and T. Jones, p. 52, and maps 
in 23 parts. Philadelphia. 

Abrégeé de Ja Géographie de Crozat, 12mo. Paris. 

Dict. de la poche Géographique, par Vosgua, 
12mo. Paris. 

Géographie de la France d’aprés la division actuelle 
de son territoire. 2vols, Paris, 

Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, &c. Geo- 
graphy of the Greeks and Romans, by K. Man- 
nert, Vol. 4, 8vo. Nuremburg. 

Monathliche Correspondenz ; correspondence con~. 
cerning astronomical and geographical sciences, 
published by M. de Zach., 8vo. Gotha. | 

Géographisch-statistich und topographisches Lex- 
icon von Franken; geographical, statistical, and 
topographical dictionary of Franconia, Vol. 3, 
and 4. 2vo. Stettin. aa 

'Historiche Geographie fir Kaufleute; historical 

| geography for the use of merchants, manufac~ 

turers, &c. Vol. 1. 8vo, Augsbourg. 

Monathliche Correspondenz; correspondence re- 
lative to geographical and astronomical sciences, 
by M. de Zach. 8vo. Gotha. / 

Historiche-topographische; topographical history 
of the bishopric and principality of Bamberg, 
by J. B. Roppelt, Vol. 3, and 2.8vo, Nurem- 
berg. 

Archis par Liebhaber, &e. archives for the lovers 
of geography and history, Vol. 1-$vo, Nu- 
remburg. 


History. ah 


The state of Europe before and after the French 
Revolution; being an answer to “* L’Etat de l4 
‘© Prance 4 la fin de I'an 8,’ by Frederic Gentz, 
counsellor at war to his Prussian Majesty, &c, 
translated from the German, by J. C. Herries, 

. 8vo0. pages. 

the English Colony in New Soutfi 
Wales to August, 1801, with remarks on the nas 
tive inhabitanes ; to which are added some ee 
ticulars of New Zealand; and an account of a 
voyage performed by Captain Plinders, by 
which the existence of a strait Va 
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tained ;—by Lieut. Col. Collins, illustrated with 
engravings, 4to. vol. 2, 335 pages. 

Review of Public Affairs since the commencement 
of the present century. 

The History of the Reformation, from the French 
of M. de Beausobre, by John Macauley, Esq. 
8vo. Vol. 1, boards. 

The Ancient Part of an Universal History, from 
the earliest records of time to the general peace 
of 1801, by William Mavor, L.L.D. 9 vols. large 
paper, 2]. 5s. boards; smaller paper, 12mo. 
tl. 13s. gd. 

The first volume of the Modern Part of an Univer- 
sal History, in z5 vols. (Ancient part 9, modern 
16, vols), by Dr. William Mavor; large paper, 
ss- smaller size, 12mo. 3s. 9d. boards. (To be 
co itinued mon:hly). 

ihe History of Rome, from the foundation of ‘the 
cuy till the termination of the Eastern empire, 
by W. Mavor, L.L.D. 3 vols. r2mo. 

Annals of the French Revolution, by A. F. Ber- 
trand de Malevilic, translated by R.C. Daller, 
Esq. Vol. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 8vo. 

Tableau des Etate Danois, par Catteau, 3 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Cours d@’ Histoire, seconde année, par Mentelle, 8vo. 
Paris. 

Histoire de Toussaint-Louverture, chef des noirs 
insurgés de Saint-Domingue, 21¢ p. Paris. 

Des Etais-Unis de l’Amérique, a Ja fin du 18e. 
si¢cle, par J. E. Bonnet, 2 tom. 8vo. Paris. 

Mémoire Historique et Politique sur la Louisiane, 
par M. de Vergennes, 8vo. 315 p. Paris. 

Rapports de la Révolution Angloise avec celle de 
France. 8vo. 288 p. Paris. 

Lettres sur Constantinople, de M. L’Abbé Seévin 
et M. Peysonnel, par Bourlet de Vauxcelles. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Discours sur histoire universelle depuis Charle- 

_ Magne jusqu’a nos jours, faisant suite a celui de 
Bossuet, par C. L. P. Gen. 2 Vol. 12mo. Paris. 

Tableau Hist. et descriptif de la ci-devant pro- 

vince d'Auvergne, par A. R. Beauregard. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Histoire de Sicile, trad. de PArabe du Novairi, 

Paris. 


Histoire de Vassassinat de it. Roi de} 


Suéde, par un officier Polonais, témoin oculaire. 

* Faris. ; 

Campagne des Francais enItalie sous les ordres de 
Buonaparté, jusqu’au traité de Campo-Formio. 
6 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

neendi¢e duCap, ou le regne de Toussaint, t2mo. 

ari. 

Histoire des Gén. Desaix et Kleber, 12mo. Paris. 

Abrégé Chronologique de |’Hist. de la Rév. Franc. 
par Desodoards. 3 vol. 12mo. 

Nouveaux Mémoires de Bassompicrre. 8vo, Paris. 

Précis Hist. de ja guerre de la Vendée, par Boursi- 

meaux, 8vo.~ Paris, 

Les Trésors del’ Histoire et de laMoralc, par A.L. 
Delaroche, 12mo. Paris, 
ialogues sur la Rév. Franc. 8vo. Paris. 

Les Crimes de Robespierre et de ses principaux 
complices, tels que Marat, Couthen, Saint Just, 
4 vol. 1&mo. Paris. 

IImportance de i’Etude de I’Histoire, et de 
la vraie maniére de l’enseigner, 8vo. Paris. 
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Heliogabale, ou Esquisse morale de la dissolution 

Romaine sous les Empereurs. 8vo. Paris. 
Description de la France. 6 vol. 12mo. Paris. 
Chateau des Luileries..2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 


| Hollandaise, 
volution Franc, or, table. chronol. et Hébcaique. 3225p 
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bétique du Moniteur, depuis 8, 
2 vois. fol. 

Histoire de la Campagne de I’'Inde, par J’escadre 
Franc. sous les ordres du Bailli de Suifrein, par 
Trublet. 8vo. Paris. 

Memotres pour servir a l’Histoire des révolutions 
de Naples. 8vo. Paris. 

Histoire de la ville d’Autun, par Rosry. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Compendio della Storia della chiesa, &c. abridg- 
meat of the history of the church to the present 

time, by Fleury. Vol. 22. 8vo. Venice. 

Christliche Kirchengeschite, ecclesiastical 
history, by I. M. Schroekbh. Vol. 32. $vo. 
Leipsic. 

Bild der Zeiten; picture of the times, or history of 
Europe from Charlemain to the present day. 
Tom. 1. 8vo. Leipsic. 

De Bonificamenti delle Terre Pontine; of the bo- 
nification of the Pontine lands, an historical, 
critical, economical, and hydrostatic perform 
ance; by N. M. Nicolai, fol. accompanied’ 
with documents, topographical plans, &e. Rome. 

Historich Chronologische Darstellung des wich- 
tigen feldzugs in Deutschland ; historical and 
chrenological sketch of the campaign ot 1800 in 
Germany, by F. F, Baron de Seida. 8vo, Leipsic 
and Augsbourg. 

Geschichte des zehnjobrigen Kriegs in Europa; 
history of the ten years war in Europe, by M. 
de Schutz, 8vo. Hamburgh. 

Grundriss der neuern Europischen Staatenges- 
chichte; elements on the modern history of the 
states of Europe, by M. de Voss. 8vo. Halle. 

Denkwurdigheiten der neuesten Geschichte; 
markable events in the history of the present 
times, arranged in chronological order, bvo. 
Lunebourg. 

Geschichte des Ungrischen Reecks; history of the 
kiagdon of Hungary, and the countiics whic 
constitute a part of it. Vol. 3. 400. Halle. “ 

Regensburg von den Franzceischen, &c. the tow 
ot Ratisbon threatened by the French army 10 
1796 and 18co. 8vo. 4 

Inleiding, &e.; critical 
tion to the history of the country of Soe 
ders, by W. Spanu. Vol. rand 2. 

Istoria deil Citta de Verona ; history of — ee 
Verona tothe year 1517. 7 vols. a 

Weligeschichte in Tabellen, &c. ; wen ve 
versal history, by G. G. Bredon, tol. «0 oe 

Des Haus Oesterreich, &c.; the House © Sch ect" 
from its origin to the conclusion of — “ 
tury, by E. A. Soergel. Vol. 1. 8vo. the 

Geschiedenis der Landing, &c.; history Nort 
descent of the Anglo-Russian Har- 
Holland, by L. C. Vonk. Vol. 1. 5v0 
lem. 

Amsterdam, in zyne, 
dam from 1700 to 1799- 


Languag:s. sich 
A new Dictionary of the Spanish 
Languages, wherein a great variety navigation 
lating to the arts, sciences, Newmar, 2 
are carefully elucidated, by Heory 3 
vols. large 8vo. English 
The Etymology and Syntax of He Rev. 


rombie, L.L.D..8vo- aes cas Langu® 
ise, 


icture of Amstct 
Amsterdam. 
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Case de Latinité, par Vanieres. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Paris. 

1a Grammaire Frang. par Tableanx Analytiques 
et Raisonnés, par Gallet. gto. Paris. 

Dictionnaire abrégé, Arabe-Frang. lusage de 
ceux qui se destinent au commerce du Levant, 
par Ruphy. 8vo. Paris. 

Tableau des Homonymes. fol. Paris. 

—_ de la langue Espagnole, par Ramirez. $vo. 

aris. 

De l’Usage des Expressions Négatives dans la 
Langue Franc. r2mo. Paris. 

De ia Maniére d’Apprendre des Langues, par Ra- 
donvilliers. 8vo. 300 p. Paris. . 

Dict. Universel des synonymes de la Langue 
Frang. publiés jusqu’a ce jour par Girard, 
Beauzée, Roubaud, et autres. 3 vols. rzmo. 
Paris. 

Denisches Lesebuch : Danish Readings, to which 
is prefixed a short grammar of that language, 

» by J. N. Ehielemann. 8vo. Copenhagen. 

Grundztige der Chaldoischen, &c. Elementary 
Principies of the Chaldean Language. 8vo. Wil- 
-lenberg. 


Law. 


A Summary Treatise on Pleading, 8vo. 

A Formulary of authentic Instruments and Writs 
‘used in the High Court of Admiralty, by Sir 
James Marriott, 8vo. boards. 

The new Law List, corrected to the 25th of May, 
1802, by John Hughes. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Court of 
Exchequer from Michaelmas to Trinity Term, 
George ILI. part I. vol. 1, by Robert Forrest, 
Barrister. 

A Continuation to the second Edition of the Sta- 
tutes aud Orders of the House of Commons re- 
Jative to Elections 3; with an abstract of the de- 
‘terminations of select committees, from the 
year 1796 to present time, including the acts 
that have just received the royal assent, by R. 
‘Troward. 


, A Pocket Dictionary of the Law of Bills of Ex- 


change, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes, Checks, 
»&e. with abstracts of acts and select cases rela- 
tive to nevouable securities, table of notarial fees, 
stamps, &c, by John Irving Maxwell, Esy. 12mo. 
boards. 

A new Abridgment of all the Laws of Excise to 
the present ime; with an appendix, containing 
_ precedents, and tables exhibiting the weight of 
spirituous liquors, with rules for calculating 
their strength and value, by P. Jonas. 8vo. 
600 p. 

An Abstract of the Act lately passed for consoli- 

dating the former Acts for the Redemption of 
_ the Land Tax, and for removing doubts respect- 
ing the rights of persons to vote for members 
of parliament. With explanatory notes and 
observations on the advautages resulting from 
- the measure, by Geerge Harrison, Esq. 

‘The Trial at Large, Page v. Travers and Way, ' 
respecting the cargo of the Brig Jesse, at Brid- 
port, before Mr. justice Le Blane and a special 

. hows in the Court of King’s Bench, on the 30th 
Of April, 1802. 
‘Original “Precedents: in’ Conveyancing, selected 
fromthe MS. collection of the late J. J. Powell, 
with notes Barton, Esq. Vol. 6. 


“The Law of Copy-Right, being ‘a-compendium of 
ats of parliament and adjudged cass relative | 
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to authors, publishers, printers, artists, musi- 
cal composers, and printsellers, by J. Montes 
fio e. 8vo. 

A digested Index of the Chancery Reports, con- 
taining the points of equity determined in the 
High Court of Chancery, from the year 1689 to 
1801. Svo, 

A Treatise on Testaments and last Wills, by H. 
Swinburne, some time Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of York. With annotations by the late 
Joseph Powell, Esq. prepared for the press by 
James Walhe, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Report of the Cause, the Rev. Dr. Markham 
against Mr. Fawcett, for Crim. Con. with the 
Plaintifl’s Wife. 

Proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, in an 
action Charles Brooke, Wool Broker, against 
Henry Guy, Clothier, for a Libel. 

A practical Digest of the Election Laws, by Ro- 
bert Orme, of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 

The Reports of Sir Ed, Saunders of several Plead- 
ings and Cases in the Court of King’s Bench, in 


the Reign of Charles Il. with notes and refer- 
ences, by John Williams. Vol. 2. 


and legal view. From the French of Pothier, 
2 vols. 8vo. p. 680. Newbern. 

Cases determined in the Superior Courts of Law 
and Equity of the State of Nowh Carolina, by 
John Louis Taylor, one of the Judges. 8vo. 
p- 360. Newbern. 

Tableau des Traités entre la France et les puis- 
sances étrangéres depuis la paix de Westplatie 
jusqu’a nos jours, parC. Koch. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Paris. 

Essai d'une Interprétation Doctrinale, du 7e Art. 
de le paix de Luneville. 8 vo. 

De Ja Législation sur le Mariage et sur le Di- 

vorce, par A. Nougaréde. 8vo. 

Code et Guide des Notaires Publics, par Guichard. 
3 vols. r2mo. Parts. 

Manuel des Nouvelles Justices de Paix, par Le- 
vasseur. 8vo. [aris, 

Développemens de la Théorie des Lois Crimi- 

nelles, par la comparaison des législations an- 

ciennes et modernes. 2 vols. 8vo, Paris. 

Recueil de Causes célébres, rédigé par Le Brun, 

Vols. 5, 6, 7, and 8. rzmo. ‘ 

Bulletin de l’Académie de Législation. 3 liv. 8vo. 

Paris. 

Cours Elémentaire du Droit Civil, par Guynemer, 

ze cuhicr. 8vo. Paris. ‘ 

Traités de Législation Civile et Pénale. 3 vols. 

8vo. Paris. 

Dictionnaire Raisonné des Lois de la Rép. Frang. 

Tom. 17. 8vo. Paris. 

Du Jury en France, par Bonnet. Svo, Paris. 

Considérations Générales sur les Délits et les 

Peines, par Dufour. 8vo. Paris. 

Moyens de Perfectionner le Jury, par Canard. 

tamo. Paris, 

De Unité en Politique et en Législation. Sve. 

Paris. 

Dictionnaire Raisonné de Manutention. 

Paris. 

Manuel des Conseripts et des Fonctionnaires 

chargés de VExécution des Loix sat le 

crutement. 8vo. Paris. 

Manuel de Ja Légion d’Honneur. 12mo0. “Paris.” 


Mathematich 
The Young: Algebraitt’s Compan‘on of, fiew 


Svo. 


and easy Giidero Algebta, by 


A Treatise on Obligations, considered in a moral: 
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A new Edition. To whichis added, 38 select 
problems, with their solutions, &c. by M. Da- 
vis. 12mo. bound. 

The Mathematical Principles of Natura! Pkiloso- 
‘phy, by Sir Isaac Newton; translated into Eng- 
lish by Andrew Mott; to which are added, 
Newton’s System of the World, a defence of the 
‘Principia, by W. Emerson; with the Laws of 
the Moon’s Motion, by John Machin; a new 
Edition, with the Life of the Author, revised 
and corrected by W. Davis. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. 
boards. 

An Essay, intended to establish a new universal 

System of Arithmetic, Division of the Year, 
Circle and Hour, System of standard Measures, 
Weights, and Coins, Division of the Mariner’s 
Compass, and Scale of the Barometer and Ther- 
mometer; and on making some necessary alte- 
rations in the scale or gamut of music; in which 
is also contained an account of the new mea- 
sures, weights, and coins, division of the circle, 
astrenomical day and calendar, and era of the 
French Republic; with criti¢al remarks thereon, 
by John King. 8vo. 55 p. 

L’Ait du Calcul Astronomique de Navigateurs, 
par Dubourguct. gto. Paris. 

L*Arithmétique Universelle de Newton, par Beau- 
deux. 4to. Paris, 

Traité Analytique des Courbes et des Surfaces du 
second deyré, par Biot. 8vo. Paris. 

Histoire des Mathématiques, par Montucla. Tom. 
3 et 4. gto. Paris. 


“L’Algébre selon ses vrais principes. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Paris. 

L’Art de Conjecturer, &c. trad. du Lalen de Ber- 
nonville. 4to. Paris, 

Traité des Mécaniques Elémentaires 4 lusage des 
éléves de PEcole par Franceeur. 8vo. Paris. 

Elémens d’A'gébre, par Dubourgue). 8vo. Paris. 

Essai sur Hist. Gén, des Mathématiques, par C, 
Bossut. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

Theorie der Bewegung, &c. ‘Theory of the Motion 
and Elliptical Figure of the Planets, by De la 
Place. 8vo. Eerlin. 

Origine, Trasporto in Italia, &e. Origin and Pro- 
gress of Alpebra in Italy, Vol, 1. Parma. 

Anatripsologia, ossia Dottrina della Frizioni, &c. 
Anatripsologia, or the Doctrine of Friction, 
par V. L. Brera. 2 vols. 8vo. Pavia. 

Athandlang roerande Mechaniques, &c. Memoirs 

_on Mechanics, and its application in the work- 
ing of mines, &¢. 2 vols. gto. Stockholm. 

Disquisitiones Arithmeticz, auctore Dr. C, F. 
Gauss. 8vo. Leipsic. 


Medicine, Pharmacy, and Surgery. 


Facts decisive in Favour of the Cow Pock, by Ro- 
bert John Thornton, M.D. 
The Medical and Physical Journal, on Subjects of 
’ Medicine, Pharmacy, Surgery, Chemistry, and 
Natural History; and a critical analysis of all 
‘new works in those departments of hiteracure; 
conducted by T. Bradley, M.D. R. Batry, M.D. 
and A. A. Nochdea, M.D. Vol. 7. 155. 6d. 
boards. 
The London Medical Review, by a Society of 
“Physictans and Surgeons, Vol. %. including 
‘it monthly wumbers, from January to June, 
The Anatomy of. the Human Body, Vol. 3. p. 1. 
“sco tailing? the anatomy of the brain, and de- 
“teriprian of the course of the nerve, by C. Bell, 
with plates. $vo. 210 p. 
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Treatise on the morbid Affections of the Knee 
Joint, by James Russell. 8vo. 240 p. 

Treatise on the Means of purifying imperfect Air, 
and preventing Contagion, by L.B. G. Morveau, 
translated from the French, by R. Hill, M.D. 
8vo. 248 p. 

Practical Observations on the Inoculation for the 
Cow Pock, by James Bruce. 8vo. 236 p. 

Practical information on St. Anthony's Fire, and 
on erythematous Affections in general; as also 
on the Measles: in which new modes of treat- 
ment are communicated, by E. Peart, M.D. 8vo. 


Practical Information on Inflammation of the 
Bowels, and strangulated Rupture: in which a 
new method of treating those disorders is com- 
municated, by E. Peart, M.D. 8vo. 38 p. 

An Examination of the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Claims of Re- 
muneration for the Vaccine Pock Inoculation, 


containing a statement of the principal histori- | 


cal facts of Vaccina, by George Pearson, M.D. 
8vo. 190 p. 

A Collection of Papers intended to promote an In- 
stitution for the Cure and Prevention of Infec- 
tious Fevers in Newcastle and other populous 
Towns, by John Clarke. I2mo, 240 p. 

Strictures on Dr. Grant's Essay on Yellow Fever, 
by Thomas Dancer, M.D, 12mo. 35 p. 

Anatomical Plates of the Bones and Muscles, di- 
minished from Albiaus, for the use of students 
aud artists, accompanied by explanatory maps, 
by Robert Hooper, M.D. 24 plates, 12 plain, 12 
coloured. 

Hints for the Improvement of Trusses, with the 
description of a truss of easy construction, and 
slight expense, for the use of the labourtog poor, 
to whom this tract is addressed, by J. Parkinson. 

Cases of Cancer, with observations on the use of 
carbonate lime in that disease, by Edward 
Kentish. 

A Treatise on Brown’s System of Medicine, trans- 
lated from the German of H.C. Psaff, M.D. pro- 
fessor in the university of Kiel, by John Rich- 
ardson, Esq. 

Facts and some Arguments tending to shew that 
the Public Decision may, with Prudence, be ad 

ended, respecting Inoculation of the Cow-poc : 
y Thomas Lee, a member of the University © 
Edinburgh, 8vo. 36 p. ‘and 

Lectures. on Comparative Anatomy, trans at 
from the French of G. Cuvier, by William Ross, 
vol. 2. 8vo. 710 p. 

The Edinburgh School of Medicine, contain! “4 
fundamental branches of professional ee, 
viz. Anatomy, Medical Chemistry, and score 
by William Nesbitt, M.D. 4 vols. rzmo- . 
tand 2, Anatomy; vol. 3, Chemistry; 4%) 
Botany—to be had separately. 

A Series of Engravings, with explanations, int sis. 
ed to illustrate the morbid anatomy of the me 
man body; Fasciculus 1X. compre hed 
morbid the Uterus, &c. by 
thew Bailhe, M.D. fol. 

A Description of the Muscles of the Human -_ 
with the synonyms of Cowper, ature 
glas, Albinus, Innes, and the new 
of Dumas, with coloured plates, by 
Medica, by 

A tical-Synopsis the Materia 

The:Way-to Heaiths by: James Parkinson, 

A Series of Engravings, accomp ? 
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Influence des marais et des étangs sur la santé 


Dissertation sur i’Exysipéle, par L. J. Renauldio. 


nations, intended to illustrate the morbid ana- 
tomy of the most important parts of the human 
body, by Matthew Baillie, M.D. Fasciculus the 
10th and last; comprehending the chief dis- 
eased appearances of the Cranium, the Brain, 
and its Membranes, I8s. 
A Treatise upon Spine Pedum (Corns) ; contain- 
ing several important dissoveries; illustrated 
with plates, exhibiting the different species of 
Spinz, by Heyman Lion, chiropedist. 
10s. 6d. Boards. 
Practical Observations on Surgery, with Cases, by 
William Hey, Esq. F.R.S. senior surgeon of the 
General Infirmary at Leeds. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Boards. 
Hygcia; or, Essays, Moral and Medical, on the 
causes affecting the personal state of our mid- 
diing and affluent classes, by Thomas Beddoes, 
M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. I). 4s. 
The Medical and Physical Journal ; conducted by 
T. Bradley, M.D. R. Batty, M.D. and A. A. 
Noehden, M.D. vol. 8. 15s. 6d. 
The Medical Repository and Review of American 
Publications, on medicine, surgery, and the 
auxiliary branches of philosophy, conducted by 
S. L. Mitchell, M.D. Vol. 5. 8vo. 492 p, New 
York. 
Hints towards promoting the Health and Cleanli- 
ness of the City of New York. 8vo. New York. 

An inaugural Dissertation on the Origin and Pro- 
pagation of the Yeliow Fever, by Joseph Bayley. 
8vo. New York. 

An inaugural Dissertation on the Use of the Digi- 
talis Purpurea, or purple foxglove, in the cure of 
diseases. By Jacob. V. Brower, A.M. New 
York. 

Investigation of the Properties of the Lirioden- 
dron Tulipfera, or Poplar Tree, by P. K. Ro- 
gers. 8vo. Philadelphia. 

An Essay on the Diseases commonly called Dia- 
betes, by W. Washington. Philadelphia. 

An inaugural Dissertation on the Vitality of the 
Blood, by J. Martin. Philadelphia. 

An Essay on the lethontriptic Virtues of the 
Gastric Liquor, by J. S. Dorsey. Philadelphia. 
An inaugural Dissertation on the Principle of 
Animation, by Joseph Macrery, Wilmington. 
The proximate Cause of Disease, by induction 
from the laws of animated nature, with an ex- 
amination of the theories of Townsend, Rich, 
Darwin, Rush, and Wilson, by J. Mace, M.D. 

8vo. Philadelphia. 

Histoire du Galvanisme, & analyse des différens 
ouvrages publiés sur cette decouverte, par P. 
Lueainé, 2 tom. 8vo. avec planches. Paris. 

Elémens de la Science des Accouchemens, par le 
Dr. Sacombe. 8vo. Paris. 

Traité des Fractures en général, par Colin. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Traité pratique des Maladies graves qui regnent 
dans les Contrées situées sous la Zone ‘Torride, 
et dans Je midi de Europe. 8vo. soo p. 
Paris. 

L’ Art de procréer les Sexes 4 volonté, par Millot. 
440 p. Paris. 

Histoire Naturelle de la Peau, par Banau. 8vo. 
450 p. Paris. 

Des Accidens de l’Extraction des dents, par Du- 
val. 8vo. Paris. 


de Vhomme, par Ramel. 8vo. Marseilles. 


NEW BOOKS. 
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Mémoires sur les Fiévres Pestilenticlles et insidi- 
euses du Levant, par Pagnes, 8vo. Lyons, 

Théorie de la Contagion, et son application dla pe- 
tite verole, par Bressy, 12mo, Paris. 

Physiologie d’Hippocrite, par Delevand, 8vo. 
Paris. 

Le Médecin Herboniste, 8vo. Paris. 

Rapports du Physique et du Moral de l'Homme. 
2vols. 8vo. Paris. 

Théorie et pratique de l'Art du Dentiste, par La 
Forgue. 8vo. avec 16 planches. Paris. 

Essai sur la Nature et la Curation des Affections 
Scrofuleuses. 8vo. Paris. 

Histoire Médicale de l’Armée d’Orient, par Des- 

genettes. 8vo, Paris. 

Résultats de I’Inoculation de la Vaccine, par Va- 
lentin, 12mo. Paris. 

Avantages d’une Constitution Faible, par Maise- 
ney. 8vo. Paris. 

Considérations sur le Danger des Lumicres trop 
vives pour l’Organe de la vue, et sur les moycus 
de s’en garantir, par Famin. Paris. 

Journal der Praktischen Arzneikunde, &e.: Jour- 
nal of Medicine and practical Surgery, by C. W. 
Hufelard. Vol.10 to1g. Jena. 

Journal der Pharmacie: Journal of Pharmacy, for 
the use of Physicians, Chemists, &c.: by J. B. 
Trommsdorff, Vol. 9. No.2. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Elementi di Farmacia del D. Fr, Coli: Elemcats of 
Pharmacy, by Coli. 5 vols. 8vo, Bologna. 

Raccolta di Memorie, &c.: Collection of Memoirs, 
Observations, and Experiments, relative to Vac- 
cine Inoculation. 8vo. Venice. 

Paradoxien : Paradoxes ; a periodical and critical 

work, on the modern theories of medicine, by 

Martens- Vol. 1. Leipsic. 

Abhandlungen der K. K. &c.: Memoirs of the 

Royal Imperial Academy of Medicine and Sur- 

gery of Vienna. Vol. 2. 4to. Vienna, 

Handbuch der Prakteschen, &e. : Manual of prac- 

tical Medicine, by S. G. Vogel. Vol. 5. Svo. 

Stendal. 

Tabulz Anatomica, quas ad illustrandam humapi 

corporis fabricam collegit et curavit. J. Ch. 

Loder. Fas. 4 et 5. Weimar. 

Anfangs griinde der Anatomie: Principles of Ana- 

tomy, by A. F. Hempel. 8 vo. $78 p. Gottingen, 

Ueber cine einfache und sechere Methode, &c.:. A 

safe and easy Method of performing the Opera- 

tion of cutting for the Stone, by ©. J. M. Laa- 
genbek. gto. with 6 plates. Stahel, 

Abhandlung tiber den ‘T'yphus, &c.: Memomw on 

the Typhus or tropical Climates, or the yellow 

fever, by A. Gurfield. 8vo. Gottingen. 

Medizenische Miszellen: Medical Selections, 

collected during his travels, by J. A. Schmid, 

Vol. 1. 8vo. Leipsic. ‘ st 

Geneeskundig Magazyn: Medical Magazine. Part 

I. Delft. 

Aanmerlingen op. &c.: Considerations on the 

Virtues, attributed to the vaccine Virus, of pre- 

serving trom the Small Pox, by J. Dovornck. 

Amsterdam. 


Military Science. 


An Account of the Campaign im 1801, between 
the Fieuch army of the East, and the Enghoh 
and Turkish torces in Egypt, by General Reg- 
nier; translated from the with 
pendix, containing an official the Luger 
lish artny, with an expusure of the el 
nict, by Sir Behesto Wilson, 


Paris. 
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Mémoires Militaires sur les Frontiéres de Ja France, 
du Piedmont, et de la Savoie, depuis l’Embou- 
chure du Var jusqu’au lac de Géneve, par M. de 

Bourcet, lieutenant-général, &c. Svo, 400 


‘Caractére Militaire des Armées Européennes dans 


la Guerre Actuelle ; avec une paralléle de la po- 


\ Hitique, de Ja puissance, et des moyens, des Ro- 


mans et des Francois, 8vo. 150 p. 


‘Le Guide du jeune Militaire. 12mo. Paris. 


Nouvelles Expériences d'Artillerie, par Hutton. 
Svo. Paris. 

Etat Militaire du Corps de l’Artillerie de France. 
18mo. Paris. 

Neue Bellona, &c.: New Bellona, or memoirs for 
the military art, and the history of the war. 
Nos. 6, 7,8, and 9. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Militairische Encyclopedie, &c, ; Military Ency- 
clopedia, for the use of young officers in the 
Prussian army, by F. Strut. Vol. 1. 8vo. Berlin. 

Geheime Instructionem: Secret Instructions of 
Frederick If, to his Inspector-Generals, gto. 
Leipsic. 

Recueil de plans de Batailles, Attaques et Combats 
gagnés par Buonaparté. gto. Leipsic. 

Essai-sur la maniére de former une troupe a cheval. 

2€. partie. 8vo, Nuremberg. 

Mathematisches System, &c.: Mathematical Sys- 
tem of pure Tactics, for the use of officers, by 
Venturine. Brunswick. 

Neues Militairische Magazyn: New Military Ma- 

azine, historical and scientifical. Vol. 2. No. s. 
ipSice 
Mineralozy and Metallurg y. 


Journal des Mines, ou recueil de mémoires sur 
Vexploitation des Mines. No. 66. Svo. Paris. 
Handbuch der allegemcinen Hutteakunder: ma- 

nual of theoretical and practical metallurgy, by 
Lampadius. Vol. 1. 443 p. with 16 plates. Got- 
tingep. 
Annalin der Berg, &c.: annals of mineralogy and 
“metallurgy, published by M, Moll. Vol. 1. No. 
3. Salzburgh. 
Grundzuge der Naturgeschichte, &c, Elements of 
_ the natural history of the mineral kingdom, by 
G. Batsch. Vol. 1. p. rand 2. 8vo. Wei- 
mur. 
Dictionnaire Minéralogique, &c. Mineralogical 
dictionary, containing the French and German 
names of minerals in alphabetical order, by 
H. P. Pansner. 8vo. _ Jena. 
Lehrbuch der Mineralogie, &c.: Elements of mi- 
neralogy, according tothe mineralogical tables 
of M. Karsten, by F. A. Reuss, Vol. 3. 8vo. 
Leipsic. 


Miscellanies. 


A letter to Lord Auckland, on the abuses in the 
general post office, 10d. 

A Second Letter to the Hon. Charles James Fox, 
M.P. and professor of morals and politics in the 
ae national institute, by William Cobbett, 
Tod, 

A Few Days.in Paris; with remarks, characteris- 
tic of several distingui-hed personages, 2s. 

A few ideas: on Subjects highly interesting to 
Lovers of the fine Arts and elegant Amuse- 
ments. LAG 

Annals of Public Economy, comprehending what- 


to agriculture, commerce, industry, | 


. foreign Literature, manners, amusements, ‘his - 


aitié i 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. II. 


No. 1. to be continued monthiy. | 
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pRbe Aniatic Annual Register, for the year 1801, 

ol. 3. 

Report of the Proceedings during the late con- 
tested Election for the County of Middlese:: 
including the addresses, speeches, and other iu- 
teresting particulars, 

The new pocket Hoyle, containing the games of 
whist, quadrille, piquet, lansquenet, pharo, 
rouge et noir, cribbage, matrimony, casino, re- 
versis, put, connexions, &e. &c. displaying the 
rules and practice, as established by the first 
class of players, neatly done up to slip in a 
case. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in prose and verse, of 
the late Henry Man, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Remarks on modern Female Manners, as distin- 
guished by indifference to character, and inde- 
cency of dress. 

The second and third Volumes of Erratics, bya 
sailor; containing a trip up the Thames, &c. 
with Rambles in Italy; in which is interspersed, 
some original information respecting the sur- 
render and ¢vacuation of Toulon, by an eye- 
witness. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Vol. 8. 4to. 600 pages. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of rare and va- 
luable Editions of the Greek and Roman Clas- 
sics ; being in part a tabulated arrangement of 
Dr. Harwood’s View, &c. with notes from Dec 
Bure, Maittaire, dictionnaire bibliographique, 
and references to the celebrated catalogues and 
sales of Mead, Askew, Beauclerk, Croft, and 
Pinelli; with an account of most of the fist 
editions of the classics, by J. F. Dibdin, A.B. 

A complete Table of the Duties of Excisg 07 
Strong and Table Beer, payable by common 

_ brewers, shewing the allowance for waste, &¢. 
agreeably to the act passed last session. — 

A Miscellany, containing a letter toa dignitary 0 
the church; plagiarism made profitable; or, the 
ignorance of a certain party exposed; the hate- 
ful effects of selfishness, &c. by Mr. Marson de 
Thoze. 

A Discourse chiefly addressed to Parents, om tue 
duty and advantages of imoculating children, 
&c. with the cow-pock, by the Rev. Luke Booker, 
L.L.D. 

The Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng: 
land, including rural and domestic — 
pageants, processions, and pompous specta¢ 
from the earliest periods, illustrated with cee 
ings from ancient paintings, by Joseph Strutt, 

to. 300 pages. 

A elation of Circumstances which occurred in 
Lower Normandy during the 

under the government of Robespierre; W 
dctail of the sufferings of the 
account of the manners and customs oft ‘a 

habitants of the country called the abeic 
Lower Normandy, with the: treatment by 

A correct List of the Knights, Citizens; and ot 
gesses, elected to serve 10 the 
pointed to meet in: Nove: hy: Litera 

The Bardic Museum »of  primutive’> 

ture, and other admirable ‘raritees;. his- 

second volume of the musical, poeric®,*" 
bards; andrdrure’s 
torical relicts.of the Websh 
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The Addresses of Thomas William Coke, Esq. 
M.P.to the frecholders of the county of Nor- 
folk, 3d. 

The Christian Lady’s Pocket-companion for the 
Year 1802; containing anecdotes of christian 
women, the christian paradox, &c. &c. (to be 
continued annually,) Is. qd. 

The Museum of Wit; or, a collection of anec- 
dotes, bon mots, &c. of the most distinguished 
characters; to which are added several curious 
compositions, selected by A.C. 12mo0. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Miscellanies, by the late Daniel Webb, Esq. now 


first collected, containing an inquiry into the | 


beauties of painting, and into the merits of ce- 
lebrated painters; and into the beauties of poe- 
try and music. Literary amusements in verse 
and prose. Some seasons for thinking that the 
Greek was borrowed from the Chinese language, 
&c. &c. gto. with frontispiece. 

»An East India Directory for 1803, by John Ma- 

_ thison and Alexander Way Mason, of the Se- 
cretary’s Oflice, East India House. 

The Annual Register for the Year 18or. 

Tables of the Interest of Money; and a new, ac- 
curate, and expeditious method of computing | 
the interest of a large accouwat, by Richard Wa- 
hen, $vo. 

An Essay on Abstinence from Animal Food, as a 
moral duty. Ey Joseph Ritson, 8vo. ss. boards. 

Enquiry into the Causes ef the Errors and Iregu- 
larities which take place in ascertaining the 
Strength of Spirituous Liquors by the Hydrome- 
ter, With a demonstration of the practicability | 
of simplifying and rendering this instrument ac- | 
curate, by William Speer, assayer of spirits. | 
Dublin. 

Letter addressed to Rowland Burdon, Esq. on the 
present State of the carrying Part of the Coal | 
Trade, by Nathaniel Acheson, F.A.S. 

Anecdotes of the heroic Conduct of Women dur- 
ing the French Revolution, translated from the 
French, 

Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects, by Sir John Sin- | 
clair, Bart. 

Copy of a Correspondence, &c. between the Lords | 
of the Admiralty, the Earl St. Vincent, Lar) | 
Spencer, and Vice Admiral Sir J. Orde, Bart. 
8vo. 

Letter tothe Proprietors of East-India-Stock, re- 
specting the present situation of the Company's 

affairs, in answer to the statement given on the 
third report of the Directors respecting private 
trade, dated March 2s, 1802. 

Sexual Morality, by a Gentleman, $vo. 

Some Doubts relative tothe Efficacy of Mr. For- 
sythe’s Plaisters in filling up the Holes in Trees, 

by, Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 

‘Transactions of the Linnzan Socicty, vol. 6. 

Proverbs; ot; the manual of wisdom; being an 

alphabetical arrangement of the best English, 

Spanish) French, atalian, and other proverbs ; 
to which are. subjoined, tbe precepts, maxims, 

&¢.0f the most illustrious ancients, smail évo. 

» boards. 

Demete's Parliamentary Register; No. I. of the 

prastnt Session; collated with the notes of sc- 

¥eralumembers, and to’ be continued weekly, 15 

The Edinburgh Reviews.on, critical journal, No. 

16, sheets of letter-press, (256 p). 


Voz . I. 


BOOKS. 


biographical sketches of the persons, and his- 
torical accounts of the evenis on which the fes- 
tivals are founded; with an intioduction, ex- 
plaining the chronological and astronomical 
terms, andthe general coatents of modern al- 
manacks, and an enquiry into their origin, by 

John Audley, 1s. 6d. 

| Annals of Philosophy, Natural History, Chemis- 

| try, Literature, Agriculture, and the Mechanical 

| and Fine Arts, by several Gentlemen; to be 

| continued annually, Vol, LL forthe year 

| gs. boards. 

Moral Tales, frora the Tralian of Francesco Soave, 
by P. R. Rota, r2mo. 4s. 

_ Authentic Narrative of the taking of the Invincible 
Standard, by Antoine Lutz, a private in the 
Queen’s German regiment; with all the docu. 
ments relative to that achievement. 

Literary Mirror; or, British continental maga- 
sine, Boglish and French, No, I. to be continued 
monthly. 

Mootiana; or, select extracts from the moral, phi- 
losophical, and miscellaneous works of the late 
Dr. John Moore; embellished with an clegantly 
engraved portrait of the author, taken, by per- 
mission of his relatives, from a striking hkeness, 
exceuted a short time previous to his decease; 
prepered for the press, by the Rev. F, Provost 
and F, Blagdon, Esq.; to which are added, a 
new biographical account of the Doctor, and 
notes historical, critical, political, satirical, bio- 
graphical, and explanatory, by the editors, 2 
vols. small 8vo. 10s. boards, 

An inferior edition in 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

Elegant Preceptor; or, an igtroduction to .the 
knowledge of the world.—Price 1s, printed uni- 
form, and intended as a companion to the Lon- 
don universal letter-writer, price Is. or neatly 
bound together, 2s. 6d. : 

New Annual Register, for the year 180, 148. 
boards. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia of Wit; consisting of a 
selection of anecdotes, bon-mots, witty sayings, 
&c. with a number of originals, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Considerations on the Debt on the Civil List, by 
the Right Hon. George Rose. 

Letter the Third; being a plan for the improve- 
ment of the fsherics on the western coasts of 
the United Kingdom, by Jahn Dixon, gto, 

Letter interesting to every Lottery Lepartmeiit, 
containing a Critical examination of the plan, 
&c. of the new lottery system, by R. Houlton, 
A.M. &vo. 

Considerations on the Necessity and Expediene 
of supporting the Dignity of the Crowa and 
Royal Family in the same Degree. 

Lettres sur la Sculpture, destinée 4 orner les tem- 
ples catholiques, par Deseine, 8vo. Paris. 

Dictionnsire de Danse, tomo. Paris. 

Nouvelle Bibliothéque de Société portative ‘et 
Amusante, 2 vols, remo. Puris. 

Souvenirs d'un Déporté, $vo. Paris. 

La Boite 4 l' Esprit, vol. X..12mo, 

Cours Historique et Biémentaire de Peinture, Wo. I. 
Pais. 

Annales <u Musée ec de MEtole Moderne Aes 

De VEtat actucl des Arts A Géaeve, 

_ Necrgard.. Paris, 

Génie du Christianieme, pac Bo A. 


4 Vols. Parise 
Necsgard, Parte. i 
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Voyage autour du Pont-Neuf, 18mo. Paris. many, or natural history of German birds, de- 
De la Mélomanie et de son Influence sur Ja Litté- signed from nature, with descriptions by Bork- 
'-sature, par Metrophile, 12mo. Paris. hausen, Lichthammer, Lembke, and Beker. No, 
Boileau jugé par ses amis et par ses ennemis,| 4 and’s. fol. Darmstadt. 
¥2mo. Paris. Fauna Lepidoptera Silesiaca: The Butterflies of 
Soirées de Ferney, 8vo. Paris. Silesia described, with drawings from nature, 
Les illustres Victimes vengées, 8vo. Paris. by C. L. de Miiller, 3d section, No. 1. 4to. Bres- 
Nouveau Traité de Littérature ancienne et mo-| law. — , 

derne, par F. Pagés, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. Faunz Insectorum Germaniz initia: The Insects 


Les Cing Fabulistes, ou Jes 300 fables d’Esope, de| of Germany, collected and published by G. W. 
Lockman, Philelphe, de Gabrias, et d’Avienus, Panzer. No. 73 to 84. 12mo. Nuremberg. 


enrichie de 168 fig. 2 vols. 32mo. Paris. | Fauna Beica: or, History of the indigenous Ani- 
Coup'd’ceil rapide sur le Génie du Christianisme.| mals of Bavaiia. Vol. 2. 8vo. Krill. 
8vo. Paris. Abbeldungen und Beschreibungen, &c.: Natural 
‘Six Lettres a Mercier sur les six tomes de son Nou-| History of the wild Birds of Franconia, by J. 
“veau Paris, 12mo. Paris. Wolf, No. r and 2. coloured plates. Nurem- 
A la Mémoire de Madame du Bocage, par Mad.| berg. 
_ Fanny Beauharnois, 8vo. Paris. Archiv fur Zoologie, &c.: Archives of Zoology 
‘Voyage aux Grottes d’Arcy, 12mo. Paris. aud Zootony, by C. Wiedemann, Vol. 1 and 2. 


Ecole de la Miniature, ou l'art d’apprendre Brunswick. 
sans maitre, et le sceret pour faire les plus | Naturgeschichte, &c. : Natural History of ye 
belles couleurs, Izmo. Paris. and Water Fowls of the North of Germany, b 
L’ Esprit, par M. de la Beaumelle, r2mo. Paris. . A. Neuman, Vol. 3. No.5. Koethen. 
Lettres sur Angleterre, et 1éflexions sur la philo- | F.. Weber Observationes Entomologicz. 8vo. Keil, 
sophie du 18¢ siécle, par J. Fievée, 8vo. Paris. | Fanna Lepidoptera Silescaca: Butterflies of Sile- 


Quaddro de] cuore umano: Picture of the Hu- sia, cesigned from nature, by C. Miller, 3 sec. 
man Heart, or a collection of instructive and No. 1. Breslaw. 
hae amusing anecdotes and short stories, 5 vols. 8vo. | Suckow’s Anfangsgriinde, &c.: Elements of the 
ae Venice. Natural History of Animals, by G. A, Suckow, 
Commentationes Socictatis Regie Scientiarum} 3 sect. 8vo. Leipsic. 

it Goettingensis ad annos 1798 et 1799. Vol. 14.' Grundziige der Naturgeschichte, &c.: Elements 
a 4to. Gottingen. of the Natural History of Animals, by J. Batsch, 
J. C. Lavater’s Nachgelassene Schrifften: Posthu- | -Vol. 7. Part I. and 11. Weimar. 
Hey mous Works of J. C. Lavater, published by G. ; ‘Tafeln der Allgemeinen Natiirgeschiche: Pictures 
Oe Gessner, 2 vols. 8vo. Zurich. of Natural History, No. I. 5 plates and ¢ sheets 
ae “Schrifften von Carl Victor: Works of Charles Vic- of letter-press. Weimar. 
° tor de Bonstetten, § vols. 8vo. Brummer. Faunz Insectorum: Insects of Germany, by Pan- 


Asiatisches Magazin: The Asiatic Magazine, by zer. 86 nos. Nuremburgh. | mn 
a Society of Literary Men, published by J. Klap- | Die Europeischen Schmetherlinge, &c. The Bu 


roth, Vol.1. 8vo. Weimar. terflics of Europe, Vol. 5. No. 8. gto. a 
Nateral Hi Die Austendischen Schmetterlinge, 
‘ ee | Butterflies, by E. Esper, No. 15 and 10. 
Animal Biography; or, anecdotes of the lives,{ lang. 
manners, and.cconomy, of the animal creation, j 


“arranged according to the system of Linnzus, Naval Science and Maritime Affairs. 


by the Rev, W. Bingley, A.B. Fellow of the | Naval Chronicle; or, an historical naar 1 
“Linnezan Society, and late of St. Peter's College, naval and maritime events, from — ns 
Cambridge, 3 vols, 8vo. 27s. the Romans to the peace of 1802, iota 
Recherches Chymiques et Microscopiques sur une | Schomberg, Captain in the Royal Navy; 
nouvelle Classe de Plantes polypiers les Confer- | vols. Stuatt 
“res, les Bisses, &c. par Girod-Chantrans, gto. | Naval History of the late War, by William 


“with 36 coloured plates. Paris. Rose, vol. 1st. 8vo. dae seaty of 
-'L’Art d’empailler les Oiseaux, par Henon et Fon- | Naval Chronology; or, an historical sum af the 
__tenelle, 8vo. 300 p. naval and military events, from the 
“Histoire Naturelle des Fourmis, r2mo. avee fi-| Romans to the peace of 1802, by aot ae 
gures. Paris. berg, Captain in the Royal Navy. Vol. 5» 
Essai sur le Théorie des Volcans d'Auvergne, par completes the work. 
_Montlosier, 8vo. Berlin. Epitome of Military Events; 
“Abrégé du Systéme de la Nature de Linné, 8vo.| upon the late war, containing the mo et 
600 p. Paris. able occurrences; illustrated by er 
Mémoires pour servir 4 ’Histoire Naturelle, par| plans; translated from the French, 2. con 
_., A. Fortis, 2 tome. 8vo. Paris. Dissertation on the Freedom of Nene ar 
_Elémens d’Histoire Naturelle, par C. L. Millin,| Maritime Commerce, and such 
700 p. avec 22 planches. Paris. relative thereto, as are founded tadelphia- 
~@Brundznge der Naturgeschichte-des Thierriecks,| nations, by W. Burton, M.A. 
, ,&e. + Elements of the Natural History of Ani- | Address to the People of the ana Navy, 8 } 
J. G. C. Batsch. Vol. 8vo. Wei- Policy of maintaining a perman 
_ G_-George’s Geographisthe, &c: : Geographical | Principe de Navigation; 8vo. Bet 


and “Physical Deseription of ‘ihe Russian Em- | Elémens de Navigation, par Leroy, yan Less 
ong by Georgi. Vol. 5. p. 7. Ketnigis- | Des Navires employéypat les Ancicns, 


Deutéche Oraithologic, &c. Ornithology of Ger- | Mémoire Sommaire sur le Canal-de 
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ress tala: from Count di N moderna nove! ch is ; Who’ child, 12m wo Comedi 

In the French of 3 vols by Murderer ans; or, the 

emoirs of plates ateaubsiant 2mo. Odd y Eleanor Sle or, the mysteri > 
af with to be 4 vols, ies of the fo- 

' ad » tran rland, om the Ge ure; or, Emilius i 

by the A orth ; or, the r2mo. att lea and the Mi 4 Fontaine, » 
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n. Fran ment ! arom persons, by es, for the Serails de Pa New York a novel, b an 
v0. Keil af a Carry. | 18mo. igs Vies des Dame y 

Huntly ; Cambrians, b L'Amour e u Temps, 4 Paris, 
yC.B.B or, the memoi » 4 vols. » OY t Ja Philosophi oms. 
of the Arthur Me rown,'3 vols Hise no. Paris. ophie, par Sain: Paris. 
Castle of P as it goes, rown, 3 vols e. ay ,» crite par un Nai 
atsch, Pienne Mis, par M ie L’ Ho » ears. son Porte-feui 
Theodosius de Zal 15S. adame la Duchess Le Taille aux six femmes 
nish tale, defi lvin, de | ur de ila vols. 
sheets ville a Spa Famille des M rsule, 2 vols 
ree rails es” s Ment e 
by Pan- hey, 4 voit ramon hu- | 3 Paris 
| achelor an rubth ras- Castler u les Passions « zmo. Pa 
° d his si orpe Fami astlem ions corsipé ris. 
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» 2 vols, | arnas: 
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Mel Forester, 3 a vols. 12m0 Madame de 2 vols, I: 
Th ville Castle Tos sewed. Paris. » ou le Paris. 
samo. — Italien, 3 vol re, 5 vols, 12mo 
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S$chom- 7 arom te Knight ; 0 ondon, &c y, Author | D 0. Paris. » par La Fontai 

. q ance, b ; or, the m . I2mo. as Lund d 3 aine, 2 
b ? y Theodor onaster er Gehe vols, 

Melvi of Mo teries, O im aisse 
| q The Lottery of Li ville, Esq. 3 Land of My 
essay a Bier, by M fe; or, the bd the Auth rzoklungen : R I. Svo. Erf. te 
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Shakal, oder des schosne Geist: Shakal, or the 
wit; a fragment of Arabian biography. $vo, 


Philosophy, Ethics, Logic, and Metaphysia 


New Edition or Selection of the philosophical 
“Transactions of the Royal Society, with engrav- 
ings; conducted by a Society ot Literary Gen- 
tlemen, 4to, Vol. I. Part.1. 

Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
by Sir Isaac Newton, translated into English by 
Andrew Motte, with an account of his life; the 
whole revised and carefully corrected by William 
Davis; part 1, to be comprised in 6 parts, and 
published on the first of each month till com- 
pleted, the whole toiming two handsome vols. 
Svo, illustrated by upwards of 50 engravings, 
and embellished with a portrait of the author. 

ILustrations on the Huttonian Theory of the 
Earth, by John Playfair. 8vo. 520 p. 

De Pimmortalité de Ame, par M, Isnard. 18mo. 
Paris. 

Précis dela Philosophie de Bacon, par Deluc. 2 v. 
8vo. Paris. 

Unité de l’Univers, ou Ja Clef des Systémes, par T. 
Men** de Semur. Mongie. 

De la Génération des Connaissances Humaines, 
par Degerando. Berlin. 

Journal der Philosophie: critical journal of phi- 
losophy, by Schelling aud Hegel. No. I. ‘Tu- 
benguen. 

Opusculi Scelti: collection of essays on the arts 
and sciences, selected from the memoirs of aca- 
demies, &¢c. Vol. 20° gto. Milan. 

Geist der Neuesten Philosophie: spirit of the mo- 
dern philosophy in Germany and elsewhere, by 
C.Czxsar. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Ailegemeine Geschichte, &c. General and critical. 

History of Antient and modern Ethics, par Mei- 

ners. Vol. 2,2vo. Gottingen. 

Repertorium und Bibliothek: Repertory of em- 
pirical Pyschologia, by Mauchart. Vol, 3. 8vo. 
-Pabingnen, | 

, Anfangs-griinde der Naturlehre: elements of phy- 
sicks, by J, T. Meyer. 8vo. Gottingen. 


Pociry. 


Egypt ;.a poem, descriptive of that country; writ- 
ten durmg the late campaigao,. by M. M. Ciif- 
ford, Esq. of the 12th Light Ebione. 

Origioal Poems and Translations, particularly Am- 
bra, from Lorenzo de Medici, chiefly by Susan- 

nah Wats, 8vo. : 

Poetry, by the author of Gefir. 8vo. 60 pages. 

Variety, a collection of original poems, by a Lady. 

2mo.4s. boards. : 

Tales of Superstition and Chivalry. r2mo. 4s. 

~boards, 

Horrors of Bribery, a penitential epistle from 

» Philip Hamlin, Tinman, to the Prime Minister, 

_ edited by Peter Pindar, Esq. 

Poems, by J. Bivlake. A.B. No.II, 

Extemporary Poetical Effusion on Sir F. Rurdett 

being chesen Member jor Middlescx, bya Friend 
oi Freedom, 

Poems, including the restoration of the Jews, 2 
prize poem, the: Destruction of Babylon, and 

into English and Latia, 
by the Rev. F. Wrangham. A. M. 8vo. 

Petms, by Mrs. Joha Huater. 

Poetical Sketch, 12ma. 50 p.. 

Merses sotialand dumestic, by G. Hey Drummord. 

The iliad and Odyssey of Homer, translated into 


English blank verse, by the late W. Cowper, | 
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Esq. 2d edit. with copious alterations and notes; 
prepared tor the press by the translator, and 
now published, with a-preface, by his kinsman, 
J. Johnson. L.L.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 1500 p. 

Broad-Grins, comprising, with new additional 
tales in verse, those formerly published under 
the title of ** My Night Gown and Slippers,” by 
George Colman the younger. 

Metrical Miscellany, consisting chiefly of poems 
hitherto unpublished, and including, amongst 
others, poems written by the Hon. Henry 
Erskine, W. Roscoe, Esq. Dr. Darwin, Duchess 
of Devonshire, &c. &c. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Translations and Imitations of the 
Minor Greek Poets, by S. B. Morrit, Esq. 

The first six Volumes of a new Edition of the 
Poets of Great Britain, (comprising the works of 
Edmund Spencer), with Johnson's prefaces, &c. 
re-edited, with new biographical and critical 
matter, by J. Aikin, M.D. with embellishments 
engraved by Heath, fool’secap. 8vo. 

Poems and critical essays on various Branches of 
Poetry, by George Dyer, 2 vols. 8v0. 

Festival of the Rose, with other poems, by Mrs, 
Montolieu, 4to. 

Rhyme and Reason; short and original poems. 

Pitt and his Statue; an epistle to the subscribers, 
Also Lord B , aud his motions, by Peter Pin- 
dar, Esq. 4to. 

Middlesex Election or Poetical Epistle in the De- 
vonshire Dialect, by Mr. joseph Budge, of Lon- 
don,to Lord Rolle at Weymouth, edited by Pe- 
ter Pindar, Esq. 

Wallace; or, the vale of Ellerslie, with other 
poems. 12m0o. 

Descriptive Poems, by J. D. M’Kennon, contamning 
picturesque views of the state of New York. Pp. 
79. New York. 

Les Amours de Zoroas et de Pancharis, 3 vols. 8¥0» 
Paris. 

Les Miracles, ou la Grace de Dieu, conte devor, pat 
Mauduit. 8vo. Paris. 

Mélanges de. Poésies, par Defaintange. 1270+ 
Paris. 

Traduction libre d’Ossian, par Taillason. 
Paris. 

Déjeincis des Garcons de Bonne-humeur, 2 vo 
18mo. Paris. 

Erotopsie, ou Coup-d’ceil sur la Poésie 
les Poétes Grecs et Latins en ce Genre, o'™ 
Paris. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire poétique, dans lequel on 4 
classé les mots par ordre de richesse de rH" 

ar Hamoche, 8vo. . Paris. 

Les Saisous de Vers 
Franc. par Poulin, 2 vols. Sve. 

Le Rerabliehansion du Culte, Poéme, par Basur-Lor 
main, 8vo. Paris. 

Le Chansoanier des Muses, pour l’an. 11- 
Paris. 

Almanach des Dames, pour J’an 

La Corbeiile de Flore, ou Je Chap 
Dames, 13mo0, Paris. 

Dithyrambe sur Pimmortalité de 1'ame, par D 
lette. Paris. 


Paris. 
sonnitt des 


| Le Papillon, ou Recueil de Chansons, t 


Paris. 
L’Eléve d’Epicure, 18mo. Paris.” 
‘Ua Moz sur le Monde; ou la Reve 

18mo, Paris. 
Le Chansonnier des Amours. r8m0- cee of the 
Parnasso ‘degli Italiani Viveat 

livigg poets of italy. Vol. 15- 


Revue de Paris 
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Eugenio ossia Torino Liberato: Eugenia, or Turin 
delivered, by P. L. Raby, 8vo. Turin. 

Anno Poetico: the poetical Annual Register, a 
cellection of unedited poems of living authors. 
8vo. Venice. 

Plauen federn : the peacock’s feathers, by Soltau. 
8vo. Hamburgh. 

Tasso’s beficites Jerusalem; Tasso’s Jerusalem de- 
livered, translated into German by Hauswald. 
2 vols. 8vo. Goerlitz. 

Au Flora und Ceres; Hymns to Flora and Ceres, 
by Baron von Lahe, 8vo. Vienna. 

Saggio di Poesie campestri,&c. Specimens of pas- 
toral poetry, to which is added an Hymn to 
Night, &c. 8v0. Verona. 

Scaina and Galmory, by Siegfried. fol. 38 pages. 
Leipsic. 

Las Guerras Civiles; the civil wars of Grenada, 
translated from the Arabic by G. Perez de Hi- 
ta. Svo. 

Dichterlyke Gedachtenbulden, &c. Poetical selec- 
tions, Part]. Amsterdam. 8vo, 


Politics and Political Economy. 


Political Papers, Vol. 4. chiefly respecting the at- 
tempt of the county of York, and other districts, 
to effect a reformation of the Parliament of 


Great Britain: collected by the Rev, Christo- 


pher Wyvill. 


Middlesex Election candidly considered in its 


causes and consequences, with a view of Sir 
Francis Burdett’s conduct and character; and a 
short address to the freeholders. With a por- 
trait of Sir Francis Burdett. 

Concise Statement of the Nature and Consequen- 
ces of the Restriction of Payment in Specie at 
the Bank of England; respectfully recommend- 
ed in particular to the serious attention ot the 
members of the new parliameat, by a Merchant. 

Eighteenth Report of the Society for be:tering the 
Condition of the Poor, completing the 3d vo- 
lume. 

‘Gbservations and Reflections on the Impropriety 
of Interfering with the Internal Policy of other 
States, by the Rev. William Benson. 

Address to the Magistrates and People of Great 
Britain and Ireland, occasioned by the alarming 
system of modern imprisonment adopted in 

- some of the prisons, viz the Middlesex, Glou- 
cester, Essex, Salop, Nottungham, Dorset, York, 
&e. 

Considerations on the late Elections for Westmin- 
ster and Middlesex; together with some facts 
relating to the House of Correction in Cold-bath 
Fields. 

Copies of the Addresses to Mr. Burdon, and of 
detters and other proceedings relative to his elec- 
tion as one of the representatives for the couaty 
of Durham. 

Picture ot Parliament; or, a history of the genera! 
election of 1802; containing the most remark. 
able speeches delivered on the hustings, or 

_ otherwise published, the names of the candi- 


dates, the state of the poll at the close of cach | 


 otlection, and the decis-ons.of paiiiament on the 
right of clection; with ap alphabetical list of 
the elected members. 

Letterto the Hon. Charles James Box, on the cir- 
cumstance, the motive, and the consequence of 
his visit to Buonaparté, by Wilitam Cobbett. 

Case of Switzerland brieily stated, by an eye-wit- 


Weg 
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Vindication of the Political Conduct of the Ripht: © 


Hon. Wilham Windham, addressed to his oppo 
nents at the late election for the city of Nor- 
wich. 


strative of the progress of jacobinism, by John 
Bowles, Esq. 
Guineas an unnecessary and expensive Incum- 


pealing the bank restriction bill considered, 
8vo. 

Briet Memoirs of the Right Hon. Henry Adding- 
ton’s Administration through the first fifteen 
months of its commencement. 

Bank-oniad; or, *‘ money's worth for your mo- 
‘* ney ;’’ containing pointed remarks on the pa- 
per-currency, and shewing the absurdity and 
folly of taking Bank-paper for money, unless 
with indemnity against forgery, by Guillaume 
Sanpeur. 

Considerations, political, financial, and commer- 
cial, relative to the public funds; addressed to 
stock-holders in general, but more particularly 
to the holders of omnium, by Simon Pope—de- 
livered gratis at his office, Royal Exchange. 

Observations on the present relative Situation of 


Great Britain and France, 6d. 

| Speech of the R. Hon. H, Addington on the open- 

ing of the budget. 

| Speech of R.B. Sheridan, Esq. on the Army Esti- 

| . mates, Dec. 8, 1802. 

State of Egypt atter the Battle of Heliopolis, pre- 
ceded by general observations on the physical 
and political character of the country, trans- 
Jated from the French of Gen. Reynier, 8vo. 

Remarks on the late Definitive Treaty of Peace, by 
W. Belsham. 

A Letter to the Independent Livery of London on 


chapters of Magna Charta. 

Duty of Electors, with answers to reviewers. 

New Mode of Conducting the Corn Markets; 
with a plan to put a stop to monopoly in provi- 
sions, by J. Savers. 

Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of Emigration 
trom the Highlands and Western Islaads of 
Scotland, with observations oa the meats to 
be employed for preventing it, by Alex, Irvine, 
8 vo. 150 pages. 

Political Writings of J. Dickinson, Esq, 2 vols. 
Welmington. 

Miscellaneous Papers, on political and commercial 
subjects, by Noah Webster, Jun. vo. New 
York. 

Narrative of the Suppression, by Col. Burr of the 
history of the administration of John Adams, 
‘To which is added, a biography of T. Jefferson. 
8vo. New York. | 

History of the Administration of John Adams, late 

prrsident of the United States, by Joho Wood. 
8vo. p. 506. New Yorks 

Recherches sur |’impét du Tabac et Moyen 
l’améliorer, par Fabre. gto, Paris. 

De la Navigation du Rhin, 8vo. Paris. 


Discussion Politique sur l'Usure et le Prét sur G 


ges, par Bruymere, ramo. Paris. 
Administration des rinances de la Répub. Frang. 


en l'an 8 et 9. ato, Parr. 


Vues et Projets d’Beonomie politique, pat Brillat. 


Savarin. 12mo. Paris. 


Quels sont les Moyens les plus -propres 4 extirper 
I’Indgence du Sol de la Répub. Frangy par 


garede. Pavis, 


(18 


Thoughts on the late General Election, as demons » 


brance on commerce; or, the impolicy of res: 


the Election of Members of Parliament, by the 
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Du meilleur Mode de Contribution, par Michel. 
8vo. Paris. | 

De l’Esprit de Parti en France au Commencement 
du 19esiécle, par Debugny. Paris. 

Plan Economique et général des Administrations 
civiles des Hépitaux Francais, par Desmonceaux. 
Paris. 


Statistics and Topography. 


Londinum Redivivum ; or, an ancient history and 
modern description of London, compiled from 
authentic sources, by James Peller Malcolm, 

to. 

Paris delineated, from the French of Mercier; in- 
cluding a description of the principal edifices 
and curiosities of that metropolis, 2 vols. 8vo. 

History and Antiquities of Reading, by the Rev. 
Charles Coates, L.L.B. 4to. 

Picture of Monmouthshire; or, an abridgment of 
Mr. Cox’s Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, 
bya Lady. 

Picture of London for 1803; being a full and cor- 
rect guidé to the British metropolis, accompa- 
nied by a great variety of tables, and embel- 
lished with views and large maps, pocket size. 
ss. bound. 

Guide to Paris for 1803 ; or, the Englishman's com- 

. panion’ in a journey to the French metropolis, 

illustrated with itinerant tables, maps, &c. pock- 
_€t size, 5s. bound. 

Beauties of England and Wales; or, delincations, 


‘antiquities, cities, towns, public edifices, and 
private gentlemen’s seats in those parts of the 
island of Great Britain; Vol. 1 and 2 containing 

Bedfordshire, Berks, Buckinghamshire, Cam- 

bridgeshire, Cheshire, and Cornwall, and orna- 

i? mented with beautiful views (to be continued) 
Yarge 8vo. rl. ros. 6d. boards. 

Imperial Guide throughout the united Kingdom of 

England and Ireland, with new picturesque 
- - plans, &c. of the great post-roads; embellished 
' with engraved miniature sketches and views 

taken on the spot, and highly coloured, of the 
towns, villages, rivers; mountains, public edi- 
’ fices, and private buildings, with descriptions of 
each; No. (to be ¢ontinued), 7s. 6d. * 
‘Annales de Statistique, ou Journal général d’éco- 
nomie, politique, industrielle et commercial ; 
Cachier 1 et 2. 8vo. Paris. 
Description du Département de Aveyron; par 
Montiel, 2 tom. Paris. 
‘Statistique du Département de la Vendée, par La- 
bretonniere 8vo. 130 p. Paris. 
‘Voyage de Paris a Strasbourg, 8vo. Paris. 
Journal du dernier Voyage Dolomieu dans les 
Alpes, par Neergard, 8vo. Paris. 
Statistique du Départ. des Hautes Alpes, par Bon- 
Maire. Paris. 
Btatistique du Depart. du Mont-Blanc, par Sansay. 
Bvo. Paris. 
Mémoires sur les Forges du Départ. de la Céte- 
 @POr, par Guirandet, 8vo. Paris, 
De Flafluence de Ja Frang. sur la Population, 
- vols. 1zmo. Paris. 
“Desiderii Spreti historici Ravennatis, de amplitu- 
et restauratione urbis ravennz, 
dibritres;a cumillo epreti in idioma versi et no- 
'tem. Sve. “Ravenuz. 
Historiche-T opogis phisehe &c. Topographical de- 
'soreption Of the “bishopric and principality of 
-. Bombay, with a 4 sheet map of the country, 
Vol, 1 and 2. $vo. Nuremburg, 
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topographical, historical, and descriptive, of the | 


| Serious Cali te a Devout an 


Theology, 


Christian Principles the only Foundation of con. 
sistent Virtue; a sermon preached at the assizes 
held at St. Edmund’s Bury, March 1802, by G, 
Mathew, A.M. 

Revelation indispensable to Morality; a sermon 
preached in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin, March 21, 1802, by the Bishop of 
Killalo. 

Civil and religious Advantages of the late War; 
a sermon preached at Mersham on the day ap- 
pointed for a genera) thanksgiving, by the au- 
thor of Thoughts on the preliminary Articles of 
Peace. 

I am for Peace! a sermon delivered at Worship- 
street on the thanksgiving day, by John Evans, 
A.M. 

Articles of the Church of England proved not to 
be Calvinistic, by Thos. Kipling, D.D. 8vo. 

Letters to the anonymous Author of Remarks on 
Michaelis andghis Commentator, relating espe- 
cially to the dissertation on the origin and 
composition of our three first canonical Gos- 
pels, by Herbert Marsh, B.D. : 

Instability of worldly Power, and the Insufficiency 
of human Means; or, Divine Providence our 
only shield; a sermon preached at the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Minories, June 1, 1502, 
being the thanksgiving day, by Thomas Thi:!- 
wall, M.A. 


Sermon preached before the Lords in the Abbey — 


Church, Westminster, on June 1, 1802, being 
the day appointed for a general thanksgiving, 
by the Lord Bishop of Chester. | . 

Essay on the Method of illustrating Scripture 
from the Relations of modern Travellers 10 Pa- 
lestine and the neighbouring Countries, by Joha 
Foster, A.B. 8vo. 

Unity the Bond of Peace and the Friend of = 
tue; or, the Consequences of Schism morally 
and politically considered, and pointing out 
some of the means to check it, 8vo. 

Charge delivered to the Clergy of the ha 
Oxtord, by the “ Diocese, at 
Visitation in June, 1802. 

Sermon before the Stamford Lodge 
Odd Fellows, on the so of June, 1802, byt 
Rev. Robert Lesselles Carr. 

Religious Principles the Source of 
perity ; a sermon preached at Richmon« bjoine 
Jate thanksgiving day. ‘fo which are 
ed, Essays on various Subjects connec ~ 
the Occasion, by the Rev. Edward Paterson, 
8vo. 180 p. 

Natural Theology ; or, Evidences ofthe 
and Attributes of the Deity, a —— D. 
Appearances of Nature, by Wiliam cy, 
8vo, boards. wi 

Sermon preached at St. Andrew s, 
the gencral thanksgiving day, by the Kev: 

aster Adkin, A,M. 4to. ger 

eached at Magdalen Hospitals 
fore the Governors, May 4, 1802, by 

Peter Layard, D,D. 4to- 

Triumphs of Christianity over tntidelity disp! 
ed, being a full answer to the objec 
Gibbon, by N. Nesbitt, A.M. 

Epistle of Paul tothe Romans ap ig tbe 
Developement of those aed, 
Romish Church, by which 1% 


by John Jones, 4 ‘Holy Life, 
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to the State and Condition of all Orders of 
Christians, by W. Law, A.M. The fourteenth 
edition, corrected: to which is added, some 
account of the author, by E. Gibbon, Esq. the 
Historian, large print, 1 vol. $vo. 

Short History of the Ancient Israelites, much en- 
Jarged from the Apparatus Biblicus of Pere 
Lamy, and corrected and improved throughout, 
by A. Clark, in one vol. crown 8vo. 

Prospect of future universal Peace ; a sermon, on 
the day of thanksgiving for the peace, by Jo- 
shua Teulmin, D.D. 

Sermons on interesting and practical Subject, by 
the late Rev. ‘thomas Twining, of Trowbridge; 
with a biographical preface by Joshua Toul- 
min, D.D. 

Ram’s Horn Trumpeter at the Walls of Jericho; 
or, a Reply to Mr. Huntington’s Letter to Jos. 

_ Britton, by Thomas Ludson. 

Remarks on the Methodist Dialogue Writer, on 
the Subject of Baptism, by D. Sprague. 

Plain Pretace to the Bible; being an attempt to 
rescue that sacred volume from indifference and 
neglect: designed as an appendage to every fa- 
mily bible, by James Wickens, Esq. 

Thanksgiving Sermon for the Peace, preached at 
Stockton-upon-Tees, June 1, 1802, by John 
Brewster, M.A. 

Performances of Vows, the true Thanksgiving; a 


sermon preached at Christ Church, Surry, on, 


the thanksgiving day, and at St. Michael's, 
Crooked Lane, on Monday, June 21, 1802, be- 
fore the worshipful Company of Fishmongers, 
by Thomas Ackland, Rector of Christ Church, 
&c. 4to. 

Sermon, preached at Winchester on June 1, 1802, 
being the day appointed for a general thanks- 
giving for the restoration of peace, by the Rev. 
John Garnet, 4to. 

Doctrine of the Scriptures concerning the Unity 
of God, and the Character of Jesus Christ, re- 
presented in a sermon, at Portsmouth, July, 
1802, before a Society of Unitarian Christians, 


by Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 


English Harmony of the four Evangelists, gene- 
rally disposed after the manner of the Greck 
of William Newcomb, Archbishop of Armagh, 
with a map of Palestine, 8vo. 470 p. 

Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 

_ Landaff, in June, 1802, by Richard Watson, 

Bishop of Landaff, 

Nores, Critical and Desultory, om the Gospel and 
Fpistles of St. John, by the Rev. R. Shepherd, 
D.D. 

Sexmon preached at Walsal, at the Archdeacon’s 
Visitation, August, 1802, by the Rev. Edward 
Cooper, ts. 

Charge’ delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Rochester, in the year 1802, and published at 
their request, by John Law, D.D. Archdeacon 
«of Rochester, 1s. 
Life of Moses, designed for the amusement and 
iastruction of youth, by a Lady, 1s. 6d. 
Letters to an Universalist, containing a review of 
the controversy between Mr. Vidler, and Mr. 
-Fuller, om the doctrine of universal salvation, 
3s. 
Death - Sin, ‘but Eternal Life by Jesus Christ, 
_ ‘exemplified in the substance of two discourses, 
delivered in August, 1802, at Back-strect Meet- 


. in use, by Henry Hunt. t 
the Gospel, in fiftcen | 
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books, by Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Ce- 
sarea, in Palestine, translated from the Greck, 
Book I. 15. 6d. 

Right and Duty of Unitarian Christians to form 
separate Societies of Religious Worship, a ser- 
mon, preached July 22, 1352, at the opening of 
the new meeting-house at Birmingham, erected 
in the room ot that which Dr. Priestley for- 
merly officiated, and which was destroved ia 
the Riots, in 1791, by ‘Thomas Belsham, ts, 


Strictureson a Piece, entitlhd “ the Deism of 


the Schismatics exposed,” by E.C, 64. 

Eternity of Hell Torments indefensible, being an 
examination of several passages in Dr. Ryland’s 
sermon, entitled “ The first Lie retuted,” by 
Richard Wright, 1s. 

Churchman’s Memorial; or, an historical Ac-« 
count of the Lives, Sufferings, and Works of 
those Divines of the Church of Enyland, who 
were deprived of their Preferments, or other- 
wise persecuted, during the great Kebellion, 
by the Editors of the Orthodox Churchman’s 
Magazine, vol. 1.8vo, (to be continued), 9s. 
boards. 

Sermon preached at the anniversary Meeting of 
the Clergy, and Sons of Clergy, in the Cathedral 
Church ot Bristol, August 25, 1802, by the Rev. 
Johi Crofts, A.M, to which is annexed a short 
Account of the Institution, rs. 6d. 


June 27, 1302, at the consecration.of the Right 
Rev. George Isaac Huntingford, Lord Bishop 
of "agape by William Howley, A.M, gto. 
13. 6d. 

Certainty of the Resurrection, argued from the 
Nature of Christ’s mediatorial Kingdom; a ser- 
mon preached at Nottingham, May s, $02, by 
Ed. William, D.D. 

Affectionate Address to the Clergy on the theo- 
logical Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, by a Clergyman of the established Church. 

Reflections and Exhortations adapted to the Scate 
of the Times, a sermon preached to the Unita- 
rian Society at Hackney, on the thanksgiving 
day, by Thomas Belsham. 

Thankegiving Sermon for the Peace, preached 
June 1, hy the Rev, J. H. Williams, LL.B. 

Churchman’s Memorial, a biographical Register 
of those Divines who were deprived and perse- 
cuted during the great Rebellion, with a view 
of the progress of Puritanism, by the Editors of 
the Orthodox Churchman’s Mayazine,. No. 1. 
(to be comprized in twelve monthiy Num- 
bers. 

ind SE before the House of Commons 
at the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
on the late thanksgiving day, by William Vin- 
cent, D.D. 

Further Consideration of the Arguments of the 
Sabbatarians ; being a reply to the remarks of 
Mrs. Ann Alsop, by T. Edmonds, Minister of 
the Gospel, 12mo, y 

Estimate of the Peace, a sermon delivered at 
Newbury on the thanksgiviog day, by J. Bic- 
keno, M.A. 

Sermon preached on the day appointed for apub- 
lic thanksgiving for the restoration of, peace, 
June 1, 1802, by the Rev. John Clarke, LL.B. 

Commentary on the Revelation of St-.Jobmy 

comprnied with historical testimony, of ac- 

complishments, by the Rev. E. W. Whittakcr, 


Svo. 500 p, boards. 
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Sermon, preached at Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, 
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Pica for Religion and the Sacred Writings, ad- 
dressed.to the disciples of Thomas Paine, and 

_ Wavering Christians of every persuasion, by the 
late Rev. David Simpson, boards. 

Remarks ou the Controversy between the Armi- 
nian and Calvinistic Ministers of the Church of 
Eagland, in a second letter to the Rev. John 
Overton, by the Rev. Edward Pearson, B.D. 

Reflections.on War, a sermon at the Baptist Meet- 
ing, Cambridge, on the thanksgiving day, by 
Robert Hull, A.M. 

Evidence for the Authenticity and divine Inspi- 
ration of the Apocalypse stated, and vindicat- 
ed from the Objections of the late Professor F, 
D. Michaelis, in letters addressed to the Rev. 
Herbert Marsh, 8vo. 92 p. 

True Estimate of Human Life, in which the pas- 
sions are considered in a new light, by the late 
Dr. Edward Young, a new edition, being the 
fourth, with a life and portrait of the author, 
12mo. 110 p. boards. 

Counsel for Christians ; a sermon, preached Oc- 
tober 24, 1802, by the Rev. C, Caddick. 

Abridgment of the Bishop of Lincoln’s Elements 
of Christian Theology, by Samuel Clapham, 
M.A. 8vo. 

Sermons on the Parables, by John Ferrar, M.A. 
vol. 2. 8vo. 

Sermons on various Subjects ; selected, abridged, 
and translated from l’Année Evangélique, by 
the Rev. R. Munkhouse, D.D. 8vo. 

Critical Remarks on many Important Passages of 
Seripture, together with dissertations upon se- 
veral subjects tending to illustrate the phraseo- 
logy and doctrine of the New Testament, by 
the late Rev. Newcombe Cappe; to which are 
prefixed, Memoirs of his Life, by the Editor, 
Catharine Cappe, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sermon on the Superintendence of Providence, 

discernible in the calamitous events of the late 

war, preached in the chapel of the British Fac- 
tory, July.4s5, 1802, on occasion of the peace, 

_ by the Rev. L. P. Pitt, A.M. late Fellow of St. 

» Jabn’s College, Oxford. 

Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, preached at Grosvenor Chapel, on the 
Sth of April; and with local alterations, at 
Southampren, on the 20th of June, and at St. 

_ Helier’s, Jersey, on the 18th July, 1802. By 
Richard Valpy, D.D. .With notes by the au- 
thor ; and am appendix on resuscitation, by the 
Society. 

Notcs on the Bible, by the late Rev. Charles 
Bulkley, published from the Author’s manu- 
scripts. With Memoirs of the Author and his 

« Works. By Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Christian Benevolence enforced ; a sermon preach- 
ed at Leicester, Oct. 3, 1802, by Edward Thos. 
Vaughan, M.A. Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester, 
for the benefit of a Female Asylum lately esta- 
blished im that town. 

Diatessaron, seu Integra Historia Domini Nostri 
“Jesu Christi, Latine, ex Quatuor Evangeliis in- 
ter se collatis ipsisque .Evangelistarum Verbis 
apte et ordinate dispositis confecta. E Ver- 
sione prxcipue Castellionis castigata et emen- 
edaa..cCui, prefigaatur Tabula Palestine Geo- 
ntcnon Ordo Rerum. In Usum Scho- 

arum. Opera et studio T. Thitlwall, A.M. 


Necessity of future G.atitude and Circumspeccion, | 
_ Prove adie Scnse.of past Mercies ; a sermon 
preached, June 1, 1802, being the day appoint 
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ed for a general thanksgiving for the retujz of 
peace. By the Rev. Sit Adam Gordon. | 
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Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Rochester, in the year 1802, by John Law 
Archdeacon of Rochester, 4i0. F 

Sermons on various Subjects, preached at the Oc- 
tagon Chapel, Bath. By the Rev, J- Gardi- 
ner, 8vo. 

Sermons or Homilies appointed to be read in 
Churches in the Time of Queen Elizabeth. 
To which are added, the Constitutions and 
Canons ecclesiastical, and the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, 8vo. 

Living Faith: a sermon preached by John M. 
Mason. New York. 
Sermon delivered before the New York Missionary 
Society, April 6, 1801, by S. Miller, A.M. New 

York. 

Discourse, delivered before the Boston Female 
Asylum, Friday, Sept. 25, 1801, by S, Stillman, 
D.D. Boston. 

There is no Reason to be ashamed of the Gospel: 
a sermon, préached at East-Hartford, by James 
Dance, D.D. Hartford. 

Discourse, delivered before the Roxbury Charity 
Society, by W. Emerson. Boston. 

Piety a sermon preached in Boston, 
by W. Emerson. Boston. 

Oration pronounced July 5, 1802, in Commemo- 
ration of the American Independence, by W. 
Emerson... Boston. 

Paraphrase on 12 Chapters of the Prophet Isaiah, 
8vo. Worcester. 

Age of Revelation; or the Age of Reason shown 
to be an Age of Infidelity, by E. Boudinot, 
LL.D. 332 p- Philadelphia. 

Surprizing Accounts of the Revival of Religion 
in the U, States of America, im different Parts 
of the World, and among different Denomina~ 
tions of Christians. Philadelphia. 

Discourse on the Nature of Religious Fasting, 
with the seasons and the manner in which this 
duty ought to be performed, by J. Hemphill. 
New York. 

Letters on the Existence and Character of the 
Deity, and on the moral Stateof Man, part 2 


Philadelphia. 


La Voix de la Religion au rge si€cle, Svo. Nos. 


et2. Lauzanne. 
Code Religieux. Tom. 1. 8vo. Paris. 


Veterinary Art. 


Observations on the Structure and Diseases peer 
Foot of the Horse, and on the Principles 4® 
Practice of Shoeing, by Edward Colemes, 
vol. 2. 4to. ais 

Essai str da Maniére de relever les 
Chevaux en France, par le Géa. Victor or 
8vo. Paris. 

Instructions sur des Chevaux 
France, par Hezard, 8vo.. Parts- 
Ucher dic Vorziiglichsten Theile der ape 
senschafft : Elements of the Ler 

the: use of officers, grooms, &c- 2 
with plates. Berlin. 

Systematisches Handbuck, &e. 
nual of the Veterinary Art, pee 
practical, by F. Pilger, vol. 1- 
Gussen. 

Journal. of Frederick Horumann’s i 
€airo to Mourzouck,..the Capital of the 


_ dom of Fezzan in Africa, in the year 1797 ; 
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Journey through North Britain, containing re- 
marke on Scottish landscape, and observations 
on rural economy, natural history, manufac- 
tures, trade, and commerce, interspersed with 
anecdotes, traditional, literary, and historical ; 
with biographical sketches relating chiefly to. 
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Travels in Spain, in 1797 and 1798, by F, A, 
Fischer. With an appendix on the method of 
travelling in that country. Translated trom the 

German, 8vo. 
| Tourin Holland, in the Year 1784, by an Ameri+ 
can, 8vo, Worcester, 


public affairs from the 12th century to the pre- | Fragmens d’un Voyage en Afrique, par Golberrz, 


sent time; by Alexander Campbell, with 44 | 


engravings, 2 vols. 4to, 

Travels in the United States of America, com- 
mencing in 1793, and ending 1797, with the 
Author's of his Voyages across the 
Atlantic, by William Priest, 8vo. 

Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, in company 
_ with several divisions of the French army, dur- 
ing the campaigns of General Buonaparté in 
that country; published under the immediate 
patronage of the Chief Consul, by Vivant De- 


non, one of the artists who accompanied the | 


expedition ; translated from the original, by 
Arthur Aikin. Two elegant vols. gto. accom- 
panied by nearly roo large plates, consisting of 
views taken in Upper and Lower Egypt, of re- 
Presentations of antiquities and, hieroglyphice, 
of objects in natural history, of manners and 
customs, &c. engraved by eminent artisis, and 
fac-similies of the originals, four guineas, in 
boards, 

Another Edition, with: the same plates as the 
4to. in 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. boards. 

Another Edition of the same Work, translated by 
Edward Augustus Kendall, Esq. to which is 
prefixed a General History of the Invasion of 
Egypt to the Surrender of Alexandria, 2 vols. 
‘8vo. with a number of engravings. 

Journey into South Wales through the Counties 
of Oxford, Warwick, Worcester, Hereford, Sa- 
lop, Stafford, Buckingham, and Hertford, in the 
_= £799 by George Lipscomb, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

Multum in Parvo: Fashionable Tours from Lon- 
don to the pleasant Parts of Lancashire, York- 
shire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, &c. and the 

. worthern Coast of Wales, as far as Holyhead, 

embellished with nearly 400 engraved miuiature 
sketches, taken on the spot, and highly colour- 
ed, 8vo. 12s. 

Voyage up the Mediterranean in his Majesty's 
Ship the Swiftsure, one of Lord Nelson’s squa- 
dron, with a description of the battle of the 
Nile, and a detail of events subsequent thereto, 
by the Rev. Cooper Willyams, Domestic Chap- 


2 vols. vo. Paris. 

| Nouveaux Voyages dans les gouvernemens méri- 

|  dionaux de l'Empire de Russie, dans les années 

| 4793 €t 1794, 2 vols. gto. Paris, 

Voyage a Madagascar, & Maroe, er aux Indes-Ori- 
entales, par Alexis Rocon, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
Voyage en Islande, fait par Ordre do. M, Da- 

noise, trad. du Danoise, par Gauthier de la Pey- 
ronic, s vols. 8vo. Paris, 

des Frangais dans la Louisiane, r2mo. 

Paris, 

Journal d’un Voyage en Allemagne fait ea 1773, 
par Guchers, 2 vols, 8vo. Paris. 

Viaggio al Monte Ventasso: Journey to Mount 
Ventasso. 8vo. Parma, 

Magazin von Merkwirdegin Raisbeschraibungen : 
Magazine of Voyages and Travels. Vols, 22, 23, 
and 24. 8vo. Berlin. . 

Reise durch einage Schwedische Provingen: Jour- 
ney through several Provinces of Sweden, by 
J. G. Schmidt, 8vo. Hamburgh, 

Voyage Pittoresque: Picturesque Journey from 
Basle to Bienne, through the Vatlies of Motier- 
Grandval, by Bermann, No, I. fol. Basle. 


Malerische Reische durch Westphalen; Pietu- 
resque Journey in Westphalia, No, 1. Hanover. 

Bibliothek der Neuesten und Wichtegsten Reise- 
beschreibungen, &c. Acollection of the most 
interesting modern voyages and travels, pub- 
lished by M.C. Sprengel. Vol. 5. 8v0, Wei- 
mur. 

Magazin von Merkwurdigen Reisebeschreibungen, 
&c. Magazine of Travels, translated from va- 
rious languages, accompanied with observa- 
tions, &c. Vol. 22, 23, and 24,in 8vo, Berlin. 

Reise durch cinege Scewedische Provinzen, &c. : 
Travels through several Swedish provinces, as 
far as the primitive Laplanders, J. 
Schmidt. With engravings, by C. G. Gillberg. 
8vo, Hamburgh. 

Guide du Voyageur en Europe, par Reichard. 
2 vols. Weimur. 


Weights and Measuret. 
Traité élémentaire d’Arithmétique décimale, des- 


lain to the Earl of St. Vincent, 40. 300 Pp. __ 

Travels in the Crimea; a History of the Russian 
Embassy to Constantinople, ia 1793, including 
the Journey through Krementschuck, Ocza- 
kow, Walachia, and Moldavia, 8vo. boards, 
39° pages. 

Journal of a Party of Pleasure to Paris, in August, 
1801, by which any person intending to take 
euch.a journey may form an idea of the expense 
that would attend it, aad the amusement he 
would probably receive. With views, &c. 8vo. 

Travels.in Egypt, by Vivant Denon; translated 

 feom the French, by F, Blagdon, Esq. two pock- 
Ctvolumes: 

Tour performed in the Year 1795-6, through the 
Taurida, or Crimea, the ancient kingdom of 
Bosphorus, and al! the other countries on the 
morth thore of the Buzine, ceded to Russia by 
the peace of Kainardge aad Jatfy, by Mrs. Ma- 


Vor. HU. 


tine aux Orfevres, &c. 18mo. Paris. 

Métrologie Fravgaise, ou Traité du Systéme mé- 
trique par Brillar.8vo. Paris, 

Manus! métrologique, ou Répertoire général des 

Mesurcs, &c. par Prevost. Geneva. 
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From the London Gazette.——Continued fram 
page 474. 
War-Office, Oct. 22, 180%" 
. of Life Guards, H. Hopkins, Gent. to 
“oulneal Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Kelly, 


who retires. 
7th Reg. of Dragoon Guards, Cornet T. Garter to. 


be Lieut. by purchase, vice Malion, who #e- 
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Ditto, Lieut. 
3 India Reg. to be 


gan ase, 


oda 1 


3985] 
Adj. Michae] Mahon to be Adj. with the rank of 


Cornet. 

‘goth Reg. of Lt. Dragoons, Lieyt, W. Webh, from 
of the 7th Lt. Dragoons, to be Cornet, 
_ without purchase. | 

‘J. Price, Gent. to he Veterinary Surgeon, vice 
Yates, who resigns. 

Ist. Reg. of Foot Guards, Ens. H. Caulfield to be 
~~. Lient. without purchase, vice King, removed to 
_ the 43d Foot. 

_34 Ditto, Ens, W, Shadwell to be Lieut. vice Fitz- 
getald, deceased.Ens. john Stevenson to be 

_ Liept, by purchase, vice Gore, who retires. 


“gd Reg. of Poot, Lieut, Mat. Lewis Bell, from H.- 


- Pay of the goth Foot, to be Lieut. vice Jones, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference. 
Ditto, Nath. Thorne, Gent. to be Ens, by pur- 
‘chase, vice Rigby, promoted. 
gh Reg, of Foor, R. B. Newland, Gent. to be Ens, 
by purchase, vice Linton, who retires. 
zith Ditto, Lieut. P, Lindsay, from the 6oth Foot, 
to be Licut. without purchase. 
rath Ditto, Ens. W. Moore to be Lieut. without 
purchase. 
28th Ditto, W. Russel, Gert. to be Adj. with the 
rank of Ens. vice Buffet, who resigns. 
gist Ditto, Fns. G. Powell, from H,-Pay of the 
32d Foot, to be Ens. vice Lurton, who exchanges, 
recciving the difference, 
35th Ditco, Ens. J. Eley, from the 61st Foot, tobe 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Oswald, promoted in 
the orst Foot. 
gzd Ditto, W, J. Chetwynd, Gent. to be Ens, by 
purchase, vice Dewes, 
gsth Dinto, Ens. G. M. Anarews to be Lieut. by 
purehase, vire Dungette, who retires. 
g7th Ditto, Dudley Ackland, Géat. to be Ens. vice 
Amies, deceased.—E, Trant Boutein, Gent. to 
be Ens. vice Collins, deceased. 
€oth Ditto, Lieut. D. Willigm Earl of Mansfield, 
from H.-Pay of the Royal Fuzileers, to be Lieut. 
vice Hassal, who exchanges, receiving the dif- 
ference.— A ctingA ssistant-8urgeon—— Little to 


be Assistant-Surgeon. 


Ditto, Lieut. E. Bewes;from H.-Pay of the |. 


Foot, to be Lieut. vice Shéeviz, who ex- 
changes, receiving the difference. 
83d Ditto, W. Gibb, Gént,-to be Ens. without pur- 
chase, vice Shearer, resigned 
85th Ditto, Liept, W. Ellice, from the ssth Foor, 
“to be Capt. by purchase, vice’ Maitland, pro- 
qaoted in the doth Foot —Ens. J. Black, from 
’ the 93d Foot, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Macneil, who retires.—Lieut. H. Rogers, from 
H.-Pay of the Reg. to be Lieut. vice Garnham, 
who exchanges.—-Adj, G. Davis Mackenaie, 


from W.-Pay of the Foot, to be Ens, | 


vice Tomlin, who retires on H.-Pay. 
ust. West India Reg, Lieut. Archibald M‘Int 
_ from the 7th West India Reg. to be Lieut. with- 
Alex: Harper, from ditto, 
to be Lieur. withopt purchase. 


“9 West lndia Reg. Lieut. C. W. Hockaday, from 


the 7th West Indja Reg. to be Lieut. —Lieur. G. 

Skipton, from the roth West lndja Reg. to be 
Lieut, withoyt purchase. 

Maclean; from the 7th West 

Lieut. without purchase.— 

atts, from Ditto, to be Lieut. without 


Roth Dio, Capt. —— De Cremilte, from the 12th 
‘West India Reg. to be Capt. yice O'Shicll, who 


“Lieut. $. 
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f2th Reg. Capt. Maurice O'Shiell, from the roth 
West India Reg. to be Capt. vice Cremille, who 
exchanges. 

Meuron’s Reg. Capt. Jean Jaques Bolle, from H.- 
Pay to be Capt. 

Hospital Staff.—J. Saumarez, Esq. to be Surgeon to 
the Forces. 


FFar- Office, Oct. 26, 1802, 


7th Reg. of Dragoon Guards, R. Mahon, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Carter, promoted. 

34-Reg. of Foot, Marlborough Parsons Berry, Fsq, 
a Lieut. on H,-Pay of the 3d Foot, to be Pay- 
master, vice Gardiner, deceased, 

28th Ditto, Liewt. W. Hill, from H.-Pay of the 
Reg, to be Lieut, vice W. Hill, who resigns. 

37th Ditto, Lieur. Quintain Logan to be Capt. of 
a company, by purchase, vice Murray, promoced 
in the 4th Foot. 

44th Ditto, Lieut. David W. Earl of Mansield, 


vice Keane, promoted in the 60th Foot, 

43th Ditto, W. Wallace, Gent. to be Ens. by pur- 
chase, vice Bell; promoted. 

49th Ditto, Malcolme Macgregor, Gent. to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Thompson, who retires. 

$3d Ditto, Lieut. J. Blaquiere to be Capt. by pur- 
chase; vice Cane, who retires. —Ens. W, H. Hall 
to he Lieut. vice Blaquicre, 

gz2d Ditto, Ens. W. Gordon to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Gordon, promoted in the 85th Foot. 

Queen’s Rangers, Ens, W. Ashe, from the 16th 
Foot, to be Ens. by purchase, viee Harding, 
promoted in the 4th Foot. , 

Memorandum.—The appointment of Licut. P. De 
Carteret: to be Capt. by purchase, in the 37th 
Reg: of Foot, vice Murray, promoted in the ath 
Foot, as stated in the Gagette of the sth Sep. 
1801, has not taken place. —The appointment 0 
Lieut. T, Moss Clayton to be Capt. by purchase, 
in the 37th Reg. of Foot, vice De Carteret, as 
stated in the Gazette of the 16:h of February 
last, has not takem place.--Ens. R. Everett, of 
the 2d Reg. of Foot, is superseded, being 8) 
without leave, 


War- Office, Nov. 2, 1802+ 


Ist. Reg, of Life guards, Cornet and Sub-Lieut. - 
the Hon. L. Fitzerald Stanhope to be Licut. vi 
Fraser, deceased. 

14th Reg. of Lt. Dragoons, Lieut, S. Dick me 
Capt. of a Troop, by purchase, vice Talbot p 
mored. 

18:h Reg. of Lt. Dragoons, Lieut, C. Jones a bey 
Capt, Ligut. by purchase, vice Chabot, prom 
ia the 27th Foot~-Cornet Bargrave Wybora 
be Lieyt. vice Jones. 

zoth Ditto, Ens. R. Bingham Newland, fr Tn 
ath Foot, to be Cornet, by purchasty vice ’ 
promoted. F 

York Hussars, Lieut, W. Mansfield Morrisoe, 

the 13th Lt, Dragoons, to be Capt by purchs 
vice Rincker, who retires. mn 

-Hompesch's Mounted Riflemen, Lieut 
G. Biaqyiere, from the 24th Lt. Dragoot 
Capt. by purchase, vice who 

Coldstream Reg. of Foot Ghards, 
Dansey to be Lieut. without pure y oe 
ley, who resigns.-rAssis, Surg. J- 

the h. pay of the Tower Invalidsy 

Surg. vice Ince, who exchanges" vice 

"Wilson, Gent. to be Cornet, by perce: 


from the 60th Foot, to be Capt, by wre 
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$d Reg. of Foot Guards, Ens. W:-Stothart to be 


Lieut. by purchase, vice Duffield, promoted. 
ath Reg. of Foor, F. W. Desailly, Gent. to be Eas. 


by purchase, vice Turner, removed to the 2d | 


Foot. 
sth Ditto, Capt, Horace St. Paul, from the Ist 


Dragoon Guards, to be Maj. by purchase, vice 
Basset, who retires. 

8th Ditto, Capt. S. Prendergast, from h-pay of the 
38th Foot, to be Capt. of a company, vice 
Dundas, who exchanges, receiving the differ- 
ence. 

44th Ditto, Ens. T. Burbridge to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Morris, who retires.—T. Batley, 
Gent. to be Ens. vice Burbridge. Adj. G. Mor- 
ris to be Adj. with the rank of Ens. 

26th Ditto, Surg. J. Coldstream, of rhe late North- 
ampton Fencibles. to be Assist. Surg. 

27th Ditto, Capt. Lieut, W. Chabot, from the 18th 
Lt. Dragoons, to be Maj. by purchase, vice 
Stewart, who retires. 

31st Ditto, T. Sunderland, Esq. to be Paymaster, 
vice Langford, who resigns.—Surg. I. ives, of 
the late Cambrian Rangers, to be Assist. Surg. 
vice Ready, who resigns. 

334 Reg. of Foot, Lieut. Col. A. Gore, from li-pay 
of the sth Foot, to be Lieut. Col. vice Sherbroke, 
who exchanges. 

40th Ditto, Ens. R. Archdall to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Moore, who retires. 


84th Dito, Hon. Lieut. H. Murray, from the sorb 


Lt. Dragoons, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wil- 
liams, promoted. 


_ $oth Ditto, Lieut. H. Bayer Orto, from h-pay of 


the Queen’s German Reg. to be Lieut. vice 

Grant, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 
Goth Ditto, Lieut. Richard Philbin, from the 6gth 

Foot, to be Licut. vice Rattray, who exchanges. 


Gath Ditto, Capt. Licut. W. H. Taynton ro be Capt. 


of a Company, without purchase, vice De Bouille, 
who retires. Lieut. R. Turner, to be Capi-Lieu’. 
by purchase, vice Taynton. 


‘Ditto, J. A. Fehrszen, Gent. to be Ens. by 


urchase, vice Colkett, prumioted in the 7oth 
oot. 
€8th Ditto, C. Creighton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur- 
chase, vice Shiells, promoted. 
6oth Dirto, Lieut. A. Rattray, from the 6oth Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Philbin, who exchanges. 


Poth Ditto, Lieur. C. Davers Allen, from h-pav of 


the rsth Foot, to be Lieut. vice Woods, who ex- 
changes, teceiving the difference.—Ens. J. W. 
Chase co be Lieut. by purchase, vice Colkeit, 
‘who retires.—J. Galvin, Gent: tobe Ens. by pur- 
chase, vice Gaskill, who retires. 
“83d Ditto, Assist. Surg. Macmahon, from 
_“h-pay of the th Foot, to be Assist: Surg. 


85th Ditto, Lieut. G. Harwood, from h-pay of the 


: ee Foot, to be Lieut. vice Powen, who ex- 
nges; receiving the difference, - 
“Sr Ditto, J, Raitt Hail, Gent. to-be Ens. by pur- 
chase, vice Darling, promered in the 68th Foot. 
West India Reg. Lieut. G. T. W. Tioling, from 
the 17th ‘Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Ride, who retires. 


War-Ofice, Nov. 9, 1902: 


anh feg. of Lt. Dragoons, Assist.-Surg. R. Ander- 


_$0n, trom h.-pay of the 35th Foot, to be Assist.- 


Stewart, promoted in the oth Foot. 
acth Ditto,—Capt.-Lt. T..P. Butlers trom the 25th 


Dragoons, 40.be Capt..of a v. | 
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| Broome, who exchanges. Capt. the Hon. A, 
Murray, from h-pay_of the s4th Foot, to be 
Capt. Lt. v. Fellowes, who eachauges, receiving 

| the difference. 

| Reg.Assist. Surg. W. Buchanan, from 
h-pay of the late 28th Lts Dragoons, to be Ags 

sist. Surg, 
23d Ditto,—Cornet R. Thompson to be Le. by 
Purchase, v. Robinson, who retires. 

25th Ditto,—Capt. H. Broome, trom the zoth Le. 
Dragoons, to be Capt. Lr. v. Butler, who ex- 
changes. 

sth Reg. of Foot,—Capt. J. Drigue Morgan, from 

the gth West India Reg. to be Major, by Pure 
chase, &. Digby, who retires. 

6th Ditto,—Lr. the Hon. C. Trench, from the 

h-pay of the 62d Foot, to be Lt. uv. Mellor, who 
exchanges. ‘I’. Baines, Gent. to be Ens. by 
Purchase, v. Kennan, who retires, 
11th Dittoy—1he Hon, Sanders Gore to be Ens. 
Macgregor, deceased. 
14th Ditto.-W. Rice, Gent. to be Ens. by Pure 
chase, v. Brinsden, whio retires. 

17th Ditto, Capt. J: Morrison to be Major, by Pur- 

chase, vy. Cockburne, who retires. Capt. Lt. W. 
Sanders to be Capt. by Purchase, v. Brooking, 
who retires. 

20th Ditto, Lt Jeffery Pierey to be Capt, by Pur- 

chase, v. Hames, whe retires. 

21st Ditto, Lt. N. Butterfield Tucker, from the 

33d Foot, to be Lt. v. Bruce, who exchanges 
aed Ditto, J. Bishop, Gent. to be Ens. by Byr- 
chase, v. Dagnal, promoted. 

31st Ditto, Lt. C. Blomer, from h-pay ofthe 31st 

Foot, to he Lt. v. Johnsione, who resigns, A, 
Campbell, Gent. to be Ens, by Purchase, v. 
Hawkshaw, promoted. 

32d Ditto, k. Mayne, Gent. to be Ens. by 

chase, v. Strode, promoted. 
33d Ditto, Lt. A. Beucesfrom the Foot, to be 
Lt. v. Tucker, who exchanges. 

34th Ditto, Hugh Casement, Gent. to be Ens, by 
Purchase, v. Hogarth, profoted. 

38th Ditto, Lt. Chichester W. Crookshanks, from 
the 68th Foot, to be Capt. by Purchase, v, Cro- 
ker, who retires. Ens, J. Kac, from the h-pay 
of the Foot, to be Ens, v. who 
exchanges. 

44th Ditto, Ens. David Power to be Lt. by Pur- 

chase, v. Armstrorig, who retires. 

4sth Ditto, Capt. W. Vachell to be Major, by Pur- 

“chase, Hawley, whoretive, Lt J. Douglas 
to be Capt. v. Vachell. Ins, Leonard Green- 
well to he Lt. Douglas. C. Husony Gent. to 
be Greenwe'l. 

49th Ditio, Capt. A. Gorden Johnson, fromb-pay 

of the 4th Foot, to be Capt. v Robins, who cx- 


changes, receiving the diflerence. 
soth Ditto, Lt. Baron A. Moncrieff, from the 


Queen's German Keg. to be Lt. uv. Burdett, whe 


exchanges. 
53d Witso, H. Parker, Gent, to be Ens..by Pur- 


chase, v. Casbeil, promoted, 
§7th Ditto, M. Crawford, Gent, 10 be Ens. ly Pur- 
chase, v Cadd, promoted. : 
s8th Dato, Huspital-Mate J.D. Tully, tobe As- 


Gist, 
59th Diuso, Shesard Todington, Gent..to be Ens. 


by Purchase, v. M‘Kee, promoted. 
bath Ditto, Lt. Macdooaid be Caot. Le. by 


Hurchase, Turact, whose appoutment doce 


not take plage. 


72d Ditto, Casmpbell, B-Day of the 
Z2 
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72d Feot,to be Ens. v. Wightman, who exchan-} gent's late Levy, to be Ens. ov Twis, who er. 


ges, receiving the difference. changes, receiving the difference, 

93d Ditto, Capt. Lt. R. Sutherland to be Capt. 36th Reg. of Foot, Ens, A. Middleton to be Lt. z. 
without Purchase, v. Carruthers, removed to the Elliot, deceased. 
43d Foot. Lt. W. Fraser to be Capr. Lt. v. Su- 38th Ditto, Lr. Ed. Miles to be Capt. by purchase, 
therland. v. Rivington, who retires, 

Queen’s German Reg. Lt. Jerome Burdett, from | Ens. T. Fallow, trom h-pay of the Reg, to be Ens. 
the soth Foot, te be Lt. v. Baron Moncrieff, who |v. Jackson, who exchanges, receiving the dif- 
exchanges. ference. 

ad West India Reg. Capt, G. W. Barr, from the | 4:th Ditto, Lt. T. Hayes, from h-pay of the 6:4 
8th West India Reg. to be Capt. ». Huxley, who} Foot, to be Lt. v. Sheldon, who exchanges, re- 
retires upon the h-pay of the 8th West India| ceiving the difference. 

Reg. Paym. W. Birch Brinley, from h-pay of the gth 
~ Sth Ditto, Capt. R. Kearnay, from h-pay of the Foor, to be Paym. v. Nicolls, who exchanges. 
g8th Foot, to be Capt. v Berkeley, who cx- | soth Ditto, Lt. Ch. Platt to be Capr. Lt. by pur- 
changes. Robert Burnell, Gent. to j Ens. v.| chase, v. Bentley, who retires.—Ens. Benj. Row 
Luson, deceased. to be Lt. ». Platt.—Bart, Ed. Drought, Gent. to 
6th Ditto, to be Lts. without Purchase, Lt. R. P.| be Ens. by purchase, v. Molloy, who retires. 
Burnett, from h-pay of the q6th Foot, v. Bur- | 56th Ditto, Lt. fs. Singer, from h-pay of the Reg, 
kett, who exchanges. Ens. C. Black. Ens.| to be Lt. ~. Jackson, who exchanges, receiving 
—— Macdonald. Ens. J. Richardson. the difference. . \ 
goth Ditto, Lt. Mordaunt Mont. Poyntz, from the | s8th Ditto, Lt. Fred. Ashworth, from the 68th 
~ 65th Foot, to be Capt. by Purchase, v. Morgan,| Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, v. Sutton, who 
promoted in the sth Foot. retires. 

Staff. Assist. Commissary Hugh Kennedy to be | soth Ditto, J. Drake, Gent. to be Ens. by pur- 
Dep. Commissary General ot Stores, Provisions,| chase, v. Gregg, promoted in the 82d Foot. ' 
and Forage to the Forces. Commission dated | 60th Ditto, H. Heneage St. Paul, Gent. to be Ens. | 


2ust February 1801. by purchase, v. Rose, who retires. 
62d Ditto, Lt. Fred. Stovin, from the 52d Foot, 
War Office, Nev. 20, 1802, to be Capt. by purchase, v. Logan, who re- 


tires. — Lt. R. Crookshank to be Capt. by pur- 
gth Reg. of Dragoon Guards, Cornet J. White to chase, v. O’Donnell, who retires. 
be Lt. by Purchase, v. Maude, promoted in 6sth Ditto, Dan. Wright, Gent. to be Eas. by 
"s 


Hompesc Moumed Riflemen. Cornet H. purchase, », Streatficld, promoted. \ 

Moore to be Lt. “five te uv. Talbot, who re- Soth Ditto, Ens. J. M. Shand, from h-pay of the 

tires. Hardness Lloyd, Gent. to be Cornet, «. 15th Foot, to be Ens. ». Payne, who exchanges. 

Moore. —Hosp. Mate Sam. Ferguson be be Assist. 
rath Reg. of Light Dragoons, Cornet Biidgerto | Surg. 

be Lt. by Purchase, v. White, promoted. gcth Ditto, Ens. W. Wallace, from the 48th Feot, 
14th Ditto, Cornet Strethill Harrison to be Lt. by | to be Lt. by purchase, v. Darley, removed to 

Purchase, v. Dick, promoted. the r7th Lt. Drag. 


- agth Ditto, C. H. Rich, Gent. to be Cornet, by | The Quren’s German Reg. Lt. J. Howard, from 
Purchase, v. M‘Mahon, promoted in the 60th | the sad Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, Ma- 
Reg. hony, who retires. be 

16th Ditto, Lt. the Hon. Lincotn Stanhope to be sth West-India Reg. Ens. Luttrell Stanford to 
Capt. of a Troop, by Purchase, v. Burnet, ap- Lt. without purchase.—-Ens. T. Prater to ‘ 
pointed Paymaster. Cornet H.W. Davenport | Lt. without purchase.—Serj. Maj. Dan. _ 
to be Lt. v. Stanhope. John Burnet, Esq. — from the Army Dépét, to be Ens. v. Stantor : 
a Capt. in the Reg.) tobe Paymaster, v. Collyer, | 6th Ditto, 2d Lt. G. Palmer, from h-pay of the 
who resigns. Marines, to be Ens. without purchase, v. Black, 

Ditto, E. Nugent, Gent. to be Cornet, promoted. 
by Purchase, w. Bridges, promoted in the 14th | Oficers of she Royal Garrison Battalions. Commission 
Lt. Dragoons. to be dited 25th Devs mexte 

- ‘Ist Battalion of the rst Reg. of Poot, W. Gurley, | rst Royal Gar, Bat. Lt. Gen. W- -raageneg =) 
Gent. to be Ens. by Purchase, v, Rea, promoted. | the late Dunbartonshire Fencibles, to be a 

2d Battalion of Ditto, Lt. G. Juxon, from the Col. A. Mair, from the Royal lnvalids, to 


of the sth Reg. of the late Irish Brigade, Lt. Col.—Brevet Maj. C. 


e Lt. v. Crohan, who exchanges, receivin tired List of the Royal Inva 
the difference. 2d Ditto, Lt. Col. David Home, from the 
- gd Reg. of Foot, Lt. J. Black, from h-pay of the Drag. to be Col.—Lt. Col. G. a oo 
Foot, to be Lt. v. Dowlin, who exchanges. the Gar. Bat. to be Lt. 


sth Ditto, Lt. H. Losack, from h-pay of the Reg.| Rose, from the Retired List of the Roya 

to be Lt. ». Courteney, who exchanges, receiv-| lids, to be Maj: ; the late 

ing the difference. 3d Ditto, Lt. Gen, Js. Lumsdaine, — the 

sth Ditto, Lt. Cadwallader Waddy, from the|~ Gar. Bat. to be ‘Col.—Maj. J. Wests Maj. W- 

> 46th Foot, to be Capt. by Purchase, v. Morrice, Royal Invalids, to be Lt. epee eet es 
Lt, J. to Some. Lt.| West, from the Retired List of the Ro 

rchase, wv. Montgomery, who retires. lids, to be Maj. th 

J..Montgomery to be Adj. vith the rank of | 4th Ditto, Lt. Gen. Grice Blakeney, from the 14 
Lt, Drag. to be Col. abe tate 


Hospital Mate, Patrick O'Brien to be Ditto, Lt. Gen. Ch. Horneck, 
st. Surg. v. Hosack, deceased. Fencibles, to be Co 


SsthD, Ens,R. Anderson, from h-pay of Nu-| Wilbar Cook, from the late Gate Bat. 
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ee agen ae ag M‘Crea, from the Roya! | 7th Reg. of Foot, Maj. Paul Anderson, from h-pay 
gth Foot, to be Maj. who ex- 
War-Office, Now. 23, 1802 44th Ditto, A, Brodic Campbell, Gent. to be Bus. / 
Ist Reg. of Drag. Guards, Ed. Deilbee Temple, | by ptotchase, ©. Heyland, promoted. | 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, v. Swain, who | s2d Ditto, Capt. Lt. Heary D. B. Adams to be 
retures. | Capt. without purchase.—-Capt. Lieut. Jeha 
u8th Reg. of Lt. Drag. Maj. W. Chabot, from the MCoombe to be Capt without purchase=—I t 
h-pay of the 27th Foot, to be Maj. wv, Butter, Lionel C. Hooke to be Capt. | ¥ Ades an 
who exchanges, receiving the doficrence. Lieut. Theophilus Dixon to be Capt. Lieut, 
—_ 28th Ditto, Ens. Js. A. Fehrszen, from the 66th M‘Coombe -—Sanmarez Brock, Gear. to be Ros. ' 
h Foot, to be Lt. by purchase, v. Honyman, pro- by purchase, », Martin, promoted. : ; 
# moted. 534 Ditto, Capt. Jeffery Piercy, from h-pay of the R 
34 Reg. of Foot, Ens. Ch. Ramus Forrest to be Lt. Foot, to be Capt. Stopford, who ex- 
ees by purchase. changes, receiving the difference. 
gen | sth Ditto, Lt. }. Adams, from h-pay of the Reg. , sth Ditto, Maj. }. Nugent Smith, from h-pay of 
“4 to be Le. wv. Dennis, who exchanges, receiving the oth Foot, to be Maj. ©. Morgan, who c1- 
Re the difference. | changes. 
wie 8th Ditto, Lt. Ed. Cotton to be Capt. by purchase, é6cth Divo, Lt. H. Vernon, from h-pay of the 
8 Oliver, who reties, 8ad Foor, to be Lt. Merton, who exchanges. 
68th Isth Ditto, Lt. W. H. Newton, from the Royal | —Quyar, Mas. Jos. Piercy, from h-pay of the 
wh Fuzileers, to be Lt. by purchase, v. Monckland, | 8sth Foot, to be Quar, Mas. ©, De la Chana, 
» promoted in the oth West-India Reg. | who resigns. 
* 3eth Ditto, Lt. Chris. Williamson, from h-pay of 63d Ditto, Lt. Rob. Menzies, from h-pay of the 
pur- the Reg. to be Lr. | 42d Foot, to be Lt. & M*Arthar, who cx- 
Ens. 34th Ditto, Capt. Geo. F. A. Lake, fromthe ath | changes, receiving the difference, 
& Foot, to be Capt. v. Whitmore, who retires on | 77th Ditto, J. Aveling, Gent. to be Ens. by pur- 
the h-pay ef the qth Foot.—W. Baker, Gent. chase, +. Douglas, promoted. 
oot, to be Ens. by purchase, v. Carnegic, promoted. | 83d Ditto, Le. W. Ogden, from h-pay of the grst 
nl 37th Ditto, Ens. A. Jeffery, from the 26th Foot, | Foot, to be Lt. v, Parys, who exchanges, re- 
ure to be Ens. by purchase, v. Fenton, promoted. , | ceiving the ditterence.—Ens. J. Lavery, from 


gcth Ditto, Lt. W. Phillips, from h-pay of the h-pay of the s4th Foot, to be Ens, o Casey, 


by Reg. to be Lt. v. Geddes, who exchanges, re- who exchanges. 
bh \ ' ceiving the difference. 8sth Ditto, Lt. T, Salmon, from h-pay of the 
. qist Ditto, Lt. H. Halsall, from h-pay of the Rey. to be Lt. v, Connor, who exchanges. 
o~ 4cth Foot, to be Lt. v. Hall, who exchanges, re- 93d Ditto, Ens. A. Mackenzie to be Lit, without 
He ceiving the difference. | purchase, ©. Fraser, promoted. 
Goth Ditto, Hos. Mate Gilles Tucks to be Assist. | Scotch Brigade, Peter Denny, Geat, to be Ens, by 
ty Surg. v. England, who retires on h-pay of the purchase, vu. Basden, promoted. 
to h Foot. 2d West-India Reg. Cornet LC. Dalrymple, from 
63d Ditto, Lt. Rob. M‘Leroth, from h-pay of the the 3d Drag. Guards, to be Lt. by purchase, w. 
” Reg. to be Lt. v. Abbott, who exchanges, re- Drummond, promoted in the 6oth Foot,—Hos. 
 ctiviog the difference. Mate ~ Murphy, to be Assis. Surg. M'la- 
i 6sth Ditto, Assis. Surg. T. O’Maley from h-pay | tyre, appointed to the rth Foor. 
c - — of the oth Foot, to be Assis. Surg. zth West-India Reg. J. Maclean, Gent, to be Eas. 
. z0th Ditto, Ens. Rob. Lyons to be Lt. by pur- by purchase, v. Watts, promoted. 
_ chase, Lawrence, promoted. 
78th Ditto, Capt. Pat. M*Leod to be Maj. by pur- Ordnance Office, Dee. 8, 1802. 
4 chase, v. Munro, who retires. of going Le. Mann 
’ ween’s Rangers, Ens. J. ne, from h-pay o to apt. v. Stehehn, deceased. Nov. 3 
Q 1802. Ist Lt. Johan S. Robisen to be Capt. 


Kingston's Levy, to be Ens. v. Ashe, who cx- 
| changes. v. Mann. Dated as above.—id Lt. T. G. Browa 
Staff Corps, James Roupell Colleton, Gent. to be | to be rst Lt. w. Robison. Dated as above.—ad 
- Bas. without purchase. Lt. Duncan Grant to be ist Lt. wv. Frere, re- 
rst West-India Reg. H. Buchan, Gent. to be Ens. signed. Dated Nov. 22, 1802.—-ist Lt, J. Web- 
by purchase, v. Graves, removed to the 6th ber to be Capt. Lt. wv. the Hon. R. Rollo, retir- . 
West-india Reg. | ed, Dated Nov. 25, 1802.—2d Lt. H. F. Ellison 
Ditto, Capt. G. Bromley, from h-pay of the | to be 1st Lt. v. Webber. Dated as above.—ist 
8sth Foot, to be Capt. v. Ryan, who exchanges. Lt. J. M. Close to be Capt. Lt. » Ormsby, re- 
——Js. Beevor, Gent. to be Ens, without pur- poet Paige as above,—ad Lt. J, Gomm to be 
» «chase omorted. Ist Lt. v.Ulose. 
val Corps of Royal Eng.—ad Lt, Ed. Gould to he ise 
War-Office, Nov. 30, 1803. Lt. wv. Radford, deceased, Dated Oct. ¥, 
f Lt. Drag. J. Carey Champion, Gent. 2d Lt. C. F. Smith to be ast Lt. vw Le Breton, 
Reg. Cornet, w Skene, pro- deceased, Dated Oct. g, 1802. 
 moted. War-Office, Dee. 11, 180%. 
j . Cobden, from h-pay of the 
areas este to be ro gl Phillips, | 34 Reg, of Dragoon Guards, Capt. A. Hepburne 
exchanges, receiving the difference. Beichee, from h-pay of the Reg. to apt. 
6th Reg. of Foot, js. Macpherson, Gent. to be Mansell, who exchanges, recciving the difference. 
Bas. Stretton, promoied in the | Reg. of Lt. Dragoons, Capt. the Hoa. R. W. 
igh Foot. , | O'Callaghan, from h-pay of the late gad Lt, 
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Dragootis, to be Capt. v. Petre, who exchanges, 

receiving the difference. 

30 Reg. of Foot Guards, C. Clarke, Gent. to be 
Assistant-Surgeon, v. Coombe, who resigns. 

3d Reg. of Foot, Lt. Rob. Shearman to be Capt. by 
purchase, v. Hawkins, who retires —C. Parke, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, v. Stewart, 
promoted.—C. M. Clanchey, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, v. Holmes, promoted in the 
6cth Foot.—Serj. Maj. ]. Cleeve, trom the Ist 
Foot Guards, to be Adjutant, with the Rank of 
Ensign, v. Gardiner, who resigns. 

zith Ditto—To be Lieuts. without purchase — 
Lt. H. Mockler, from the 68th Foot.—Lt. Jas. 
Porter, from ditto.—Lt. W. Farrel, from ditto.— 
Lt. F. Gualy, from ditto.—Lt.C, Tuton, from 
ditto. 

To be Assist. Surgeon —Assist, Surg. J. Freeman, 
from the Goth Foot, v. M‘intyre promoted. 


_3gth Reg. of Foot, Capt. Js. Watson to be Major, 


by purchase, Powell, who retires—Lt. Wm. 
Wood to be Capt. v. Watson. 

234 Ditto, Cornet J. Moss, from the 13th Lt. Drag. 
to be Lt. by purchase, v. Broughton, promoted 
im the 6oth Foot. 

29th Ditto, Wm. H. Thompson, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, v. Sutherland, resigned. 

ggth Ditto, Lt. A-Kemp, from the 82d Foot, to be 
Lt. v. Algeo, who exchanges. 

37th Ditto, to be Lts. without purchase—Lt. H. 
Wm. Palmer, from the 68th Foot.—L«t. P. Baggs, 

from ditto.—Lt. G. Williams, from ditto.—Lt. 
H. Whitestone, from dittom—Lt. Arnel. Creagh, 
from ditto —Ensign J. Hodgson.—Ensign Rd. 
Walton.—Lt. Rd. Egan, from the 68th Foot. 

-ggth Ditto, Ensiga Michael M‘Creagh to be Lt. by 
purchase, v. Robson, who retires. 

-4rst Ditto, Major A. Campbell, from h-pay of the 
late York Fencibles, to be Major, v. Grey, who 


exchanges, receiving the difference. 


War-Office, Dee. 21, 1802. 


mst Reg. of Drag. Guards, Lt. Wm. Gore to be 
Capt. of a Troop, by purchase, wv. St. Paul, pro- 
moted in the sth Foot.—Cornet J. F. Addison 


to be Lt. v. Gore.—Wm. Miltand, Gent. to be } 


Cornet, v. Addison. Harrison, Gent. to 
be Veterinary-Surgeon, v. Richardson, who re- 
signs. : 
-a1th Reg. of Lt. Drag. Robert Gilchrist, Gent. to 
be. Assist. Surg. v. Anderson, removed to the 
_ 48th Le. Drag. 
‘Rsgth Ditto, Lt. Leighton Cathcart Dalrymple, 
from the 2d West-India Reg. to be Lt. v. Wal- 
lop; who exchanges. 
38th Ditto, Assist. Surg. Rob. Anderson, from the 
1tth Let. Drag. to be Assist. Surg. v. Hunt, de- 
ceased, 
roth Reg. of Lt. Drag. Lt. H. Skelton to be Capt. 
a Troop;-by purchase, v, Paterson, promot- 
_ed—Cormet €, Cobbe to be Lt. Skelton. — 
T. Atkins, Gent. to be Cornet, v. Cobbe. 


Ditto, Licut. Aldborough Richaidson, from 
‘h-pay of the 14th Lt. Drag. to be Lt. wv. Nixon, | 


who exchanges; réceiving the difference, 


- asth Ditto, Brevet Lt. Col. T: G. Montresor, from 
the 8th Foot, to be Maj. v. Durban, who ex- 


H. Dawes to™be Capt. of a’ 
Troop, purchase, v. Pr: who. resigns.—> 
« Macarmick Lt.v. Dawes. 


“deck Keighicy, Gent. Cornet, 


W. Hi. Wade, Gent. to be, 
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Cornet, without purchase, v. Huskisson, pro- 
moted, 

York Hussars, Lt. W. Ogden, from the 834 Foot, 
to be Capt. by purchase, v. Devaux, who retires, 
Commission dated 24th August Jast—~J. Davis 
Hicks, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, »v, 
Frankenburgh, who retires. Commission dated 
24th Aug. last. 

rst Reg. of Foot Guards, Ens. the Hon. Js. Mac- 

_ donald to be Lit. by purchase, wv. Pinfold, who 
retires.—Ens. T. G. Fitzgerald to be Lt. by 
purchase, v. Hicks, who retires. Quar. Mast, 
G. Hodder, from h-pay of the Gren..Bat. to be 
Quar. Mast. v. Badger, appointed Li. in the 2d 
Royal Gar. Bat. 

Coldstream Reg. of Foot Guards, Brevet Maj. J. 
Ross to be Capt. of a Company by purchase, x 
Vane, who retires. 

3d Reg. of Foot Guards, Ens. Ch. Sutton to be Lt, 
uv. Neville, deceased. 

3d Reg. of Foot, Ens Ed. Walsh to be Lt. by pure \ 
chase, v. Shearman, promoted. 

4th Ditto, Hector Hutchinson, Gent. to be Quar. 
Mast. v. Macintosh, removed to the 6th Royal 

Gar. Bat. 

7th Ditto, Cornet J. Broadhurst, from the 16th 
Lt. Drag. to be Lt. by purchase, v. Ferris, who 
retires. | 

9th Ditto, Fred. Le Mesurier, Gent: to be Ens. 
by purchase, v. Burke. 

1oth Ditto, Ens. T. A. Anderson to be Lt. by 
purchase, v. Mansell, who retires Ens, Peter 
Plenderleath to be Lt. by purchase, wv. the Hons 
G. Turnour, who retires. 

22d Ditto, Lt. J. Johnson, from h-pay of the late 
96th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Kirby, placed on 
h- ave 

28th Ditto, Ens. J. Hildebrand Hill to be Lt: by 
purchase, v. Mullens, promoted, : 

31st Ditto, Surg. J. Milbanke, of the late Surrey 
‘Rangers, to be Assis. Surgeon, vs Ramage, de- 

- ceased, 

33d Ditto, Ens, Rd. Millwardto be Lt. by pur- 
chase, v. J. Young, who fetires: 

37th Ditto, Hugh Ewen, Gent. to be Ens. by wedi 
chase, v. Busby, promoted. 

41st Ditto, T. Hall, Gent, to be Ens. by purchasty 
v. O'Callaghan, who retires. 

s2d Ditto, Lt. J. Ps Humt to be Capt. by oT 
chase, v. Annesley, who retires.—Lt- 
‘Napier, from h-pay ofthe 46th. Foot, to be Lt. 
v. Hart, placed on h-pay. 

$4th Diets. Lt. Hamilton Fenny, of the late’Tar- 
bert Fencibles, to v. Body; 
moved to the 3d Royal Gar, Bat. 

s9th Ditto, Lt. T. M. Wilson, from the 64th Foot, 
to be Lt. v. Sweet, who exchanges. 

60th Ditto, W. Hobart, Sunes to be by pur- 
chase, v. Baby, promoteds 

64th Ditto, Lt. Tiseeen from the sgth Foot; to be 
Lt. v. Wilson, who exchariges. th 

6oth Ditto, Capt. H, Dela Dowespe/from thes 
Foot, to be Capt. of a Company; an 
chase, Mackay, removed tothe 6th Rv; 

Gar: Bat-Ch .Lowriey Gepts torberBns: by Pl 
chase, vice Richardson, removed to goth a he 

73aDitto, Quarter-Masrery Ser}. Ri E. Haris, 

-Quarcer-Master, vice Rose, deceased. 

74th Ditto, Assist.’ Surg.’ Me*Gallaher, 

ved Surgeto ahe»Forees. Ens. M. Shawe, 
the 12th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchags, 


Rassell Manners, 
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7sth Reg. Foot, J Cumine, Gent; to be Assist. Surg. Hely, from the H, pay of the 2d Bat. to be Lieut. 
76th Ditto, S. Davis, Gent. to be Assist. Surg. vice vice Mayo, who exchanges. 


Gallaher, promoted in the 74th Foot. 8th Reg. of Foot, N. Poler Kingshey, Esq. to be 

78h Ditto, Ens. J. Douglas to be Lieut. vice Ste- Paymaster, vice Ridge, who resigns. ; 
phens, deceased. J, Bethune, Gent. to be Ens. | ryth Ditto, Ens. B. H. Junck to be Lieut. by pur- 
vice Dougias. chase, vice Wood, promoted. 


$4th Ditto, Capt. Lieut. R. Cockburn to be Capt. | 17th Ditto, Lieut. W. Hare Lapsley to be Capt. 
of a Company, vice Grimston, deceased. Lieut. } by purchase, vice Morrison, promoted. Capt. 
T.S. Sorell to be Capt. Lieut. vice Cockburn, W. Saunders, from the H. pay of the Reg. to be 


ace Ens. |. Kay to be Lieut. vice Sorell. A.Ni- |} Capt. vice Pell, who exchanges, receiving the 
Pho cholson, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice}  difference.—Ens. R. Midgeley to be Lieut. by 
by Wright, promoted. J.Craig Dumas, Gent, to be} purchase, vice Tinling, promoted in the gth 
ast, _ Ens. vice Kay. West India Reg. 
p be S6th Ditto, D. Liddle, Gent. to be Assist. Surg. | 19th Ditto, Capt. F. Hankey, from the 88th Foot, 
2d vice Williams, removed to the 84th Foot. to be Capt. vice Grant, who exchanges. 
: 89th Ditto, Maj. B. d’Urban, from the asth Lt. 36th Ditto, Capt. Lieut. H. Cole Johnson, from the 
J. Dragoons, to be Maj. vice Montresor, who ex- H. pay of the 9th Foot, to be Capt. Licut, vice 
Us changes. Williamson, who retains the Adjutancy of the 
Scotch Brigade, Ens. J. Campbell to be Lieur. b Regiment. 
Lt, _ purchase, vice Blackwell, promoted in the éoth 37th Ditto, Ens. Herbert Cox, from the rth West 
Foot. Ens. E. Kingdom to be Lieut. by pur- India Reg. to be Ens. without purchase, vice 
ure | ) chase, vice L. Grant, promoted in the 33d Foot. Hodgson, promoted. 
2d West India Reg. Lieut, Barton Wallop, from | 51st Ditto, J. Fullarton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur- 
are _ the 15th Le. Dragoons, io be Lieut. vice Dairym- | chase, vice Campbell, promoted. 
yal ple, who exchanges. 52d Ditto, Ens. T, Noel Harris, from the 87th 
| Muron’s Reg. of Infantry, Ens.C. Pillichoddy to | Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ogilvie, who 
th be Lieut. vice Wolff, deceased. Ens. C. De retires, 
ho ’ Rhamm to be Lieut. vice Lequin, cashiered by | 57th Ditto, Lieut. J. Buchan, from the Scotch 
the sentence of a general court martial. Brigade, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Forster, 
IS tst Royal Garrison Bat. Brevet Maj. C. Flood, from promoted in the 11th Foor. | 
the late Garrison Bat. to be Capt, sgth Ditto, C, Douglas Aaslic, Gent, to be Ens. by 
ry 2d Royal Garrison Bat. Brevet Maj. H. Bowen, purchase, vice Browne, promored. 
r from the Invalids, to be Maj: vice Rose, appoint- | 6oth Dicto, Licut. W. H. Disney, from the roth 
Mo - ed to the 6ch Royal Garrison Bat. Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cuyler, who 
' y 6th Ditto, Maj. J, Rose, from the 2d Royal Garri- retires.—To be Licuts without purchase—Lieut. 
¢ son Bat. to be Maj, R. Cochran, from H. pay of the rth Foot, Ens. 
n Brevet.—Capt. A. Taylor, of the late Corps of Godrick Sarda, Ens, J. B. Kerrison, Ens. Orange 
Engincers, to be Maj.in the Army. Commis- Balneavis, Ens. D. Balneavis, Ens. R. Thomp- 
sion dated 29th April, 1802. son, Ens, A. H. Kelsey-=To be Ens. without 
Memorandum.-—The Appointment of Lient. Dun- purchase—J. Franchini. Gent. vice Sarda, FP. 
j .  ¢an Campbell, from the gist Foot, to be Licut. Beretze, Gent. viee Kerrison, C. Appelius, 


in the 22d Reg. of Foot, vice Kirby, placed on Gent. vice Orange Balneavis.—6gth Ditto, Lieut, 
h-pay, as stated in the Gazette of the 2sth of C. J. Barrow to be Capt. Lieut, without pur- 
Sep. last, hos not taken place.-Ens G. Gordon, chase, vice Ligertwood, promoted in the ist 
J \ of the 45th Reg. of Foot, is superseded. Royal Garrison Bat. Lieut, W, Lawrence, from 
| Commission in the Kircudbright and Wigtown | H. pay of the 27th Foot, to be Licut. vice Bar- 
Reg. of North British Militia, signed by the | row. 
-Lerd Lieut. -Dated Dec. 1, 1802.--Sir J. Dal- | 72d Ditto, Capt. H, Godolphin Rooper, from the 
rymple Hay, Bart. te be Colonel. . 3d _ India Reg. to be Capt. vice Scott, wha 
exchanges, 
Orduance-Offoc, Dec, 97, 1802. 88th Ditto, Capt. W. Grant, from the rgth Foot, 
“Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Second Lieutenant | to be Capt. vice Hankey, who exchanger. 
Roy Pritchard to be ieee Rhenaimons. vice T. | 2d West India Reg. Lieut. Archibald Stoddard, 
- Seanwix, deceaseds Dated Nov. 26,1902. Gen-| from the H. pay of the 8th West India Reg. to 
tleman: Cadet E, Walcott to be Second Licut.| Lieut, vice Wallop, who exchanges. 
vice C. Rooke, promoted, Dated Dec, 20,/ 3d Ditto, Capt.C. Scott, from the 72d Foot, to be 
oc Capt, vice Rooper. who exchanges. Lieut. J. 
“Corps of Royal Engineers.—Gentleman Cadet G.| Woodgate, from the 26th Lt: Dragoons, to be ‘| 
veg Ge Hoste to be Second Lieut, vice By, promoted. Capt. without purchare, vice Connel, appointed 


to the sth Royal Garrison Batcalion. 
Bre: lated Dec. 20, 1802, 4th Ditto, Capt. J. Raw, from H-pay of the 7th i 
War-Office, December, 28, 1802, West India Reg, to be Capt. vice tray;whoecx- 
#th Reg. of Dragoon Guards, Cornet T. Boyd tobe | changes, Serj. J. Browne, from the Foot, 

by purchase, vice Ogilvie, promoted. | to Without purchase, vice Carcy, pro~ ii 
-fth Ditto, Patrick Heron Goidic, Gent, to be Cor, | moted. 

net, by purchase, vice Clarke, whose appoint- | 6th Ditto, Ens, Fred. Plenskes to be Lieut without 


pment docs not take place, J. Stretch, Gent, to be Ras. vice 
Reg. of Lit. Dragoons, E; Kelly, Gent, to be | lensker. 
by purchase, viee Bridger, promoted, Lieut. G, Fraser, from 
Ditto, Ari Henry, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- ¢ 920° Foot, to 
vies Gilbert, who retires. Ditto, Capt. Arch. Christie, from the éth Bat, 
of the: set Regeof Foot, Lieut. to be Capt, Licut, P. Smith to be 
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Carmarthenshire Gentlemen and Yeomanry Ca- 
valry.—Lieut. ]. Howell to be Capt. vice Bowen 
-who exchanges. 

Northamptonshire Gentlemen and Yeomanry Ca- 
valry.—Maj. W. Ralph Cartwright to be Licut.- 
Colonel, vice the Earl of Fitzwilliam, who re- 
signs. J.-Joshua Earl of Carysfort to be Major 
vice Cartwright. Cornet J. Godfrey to be Lieut. 
vice Harrison, who resigns.—To be Cornets 
Viscount Althorp, vice Cox, who resigns. W. 
Hanbury, jun. Gent. vice Armitage, who resigns. 
S. W. Harrison, Gent. vice Godfrey. 

Eastern Reg. of Somersetshire Gent. and Yeoman- 
ry Cavalry.—Major John Tyndale Warre to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Hanning, who resigns. Capt. 
W. Lambert White to Major vice Tyndale. 
G. Messiter, Esq. to be Capt. vice R. Messiter, 
who resigns. Quarter-Master G. Walter to be 
Lieut. vice Rossiter, who resigns. W. Ranger, 
Gent. to be Cornet, vice Slee, who resigns. _ 

Warwickshire Gentlemen and Yeomanry Cavalry. 
—Cornet R. Willoughby to be Lieut. vice Boult- 
bee, who resigas. 

Yorkshire Wolds Gentlemen and Yeomanry Ca- 
valry.—Sir Mark Sykes, Bart. to be Capt. of a 
Troop, vice Sir Christopher Sykes, deceased. 

Memorandum.—T he appointment of Ens, J, Hide- 
brand Hill to be Lieut. by purchase, in the 28th 
Reg. of Foot, vice Mullens, promoted, as stated 
in the Gazette of the 2ist. inst. has not taken 
place. 

Commissions in the Stirling, Dumbarton, Clack- 
mannan, and Kinross Reg. of North British 
Militia, signed by the Lord Lieut. of Strling- 
shire. 

The Duke of Montrose to be Colonel. Dated June 
26, 1802.—J. Mayne, Esq. to be Major. Dated 
zs above. |. Dunmore Napicr, Esq. to be 
Captain. Dated as above. Adj. J. Tovey, to 
serve with the rank of Capt. Dated as above. 
Lieut. Alex. Campbell to be Lieut. Dated as 
above. Lieut. W. Watt to be ditto. Dated as 
above. Ens. J. Macnab to be ditto. Dated as 
above. E. Clarke. Lieut. in the late Bamffshire 
Fencibles. Dated as above. D. Wingate to be 

. Surgeon. Dated as above. Ens, E. Clarke to 
be Lieut. Dated Dec. 14, 1802. 

Commissions im the Ayrshire Reg. of North Brit. 
Militia, signed by the Lord Lieut. and approved 
of by his Majesty.—To be Col, The Rt. Hon. 
Archibald Lord Montgomerie. Dated Oct. 22, 
1802.-~To he Lieut.-Col —Sir Hew Dalyrymple 
Hamilion, Bart. Dated Nov. 24, 1802.—To be 
Maj.—Jas. Fergusson, Esq. Dated Nov. 24, 
3802.—To be Capts.—Sir David Hunter Blair, - 
Bart. Dated Nov. 24, 1802. W. Crawford, Esq. 
Dated Nov. 25,1802. J. Hamilton, Esq. Dated 
Nov. 26; 1802+ J. Hunter Blair, Esq. Dated 
Nov. 27, 1802. J. Farqhuar Gray, Esq. Dated 
Nov. 29, 1802. J.Taylor, Esq. Dated Nov. 
30, 180z. C.S. M*Allister, Esg. Dated Dec. 
1, be Lieurs.—W. Duncan, Gent. 
Dated November 24, 1802, J. Young, Gent. 

- Dated Nov. 25; 1802, J. Cameron, Gent. Dated 
Nov. 26,1802. J. Lindsay, Gent. Dated Nov. | 
27, 1802:°-W. Allason Smith, Gent, Dated 


Nov. 29; 1802.. Pagan, Gent. Dated Nov. | 


o, 1862. Duncan M‘Intyre; Gent: Dated 
December 1, 180%. Andrew Campbell, Gent, 


Dated Dec. 2, 1802,—To be Ensignse-Robert 


M‘Dermeit Fergushill, Gent. Dated Nov. 24, 
£802." J. Beil, Gent. Dated Nov. 25, 1802. 


| Rev. A. Buna Haden, Vicar 


Andrew Hair, Gent. “Dated Nov. 27, 1802, 
Alexander Farquhar Gray, Gent. Dated Nov. 


29, 1802. David Johnstone, Gent. Dated Nov, 
30, 1802. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Taylor, M. A. Snitterfield, V. co. Wars 
wick; and Rev. J. Newling, B.D. rector of Dit- 
chingham, Nortolk, Wellington prebend, in 
Litchfield cathedral; both vice Horton, dec. 

Rev. Dr. Ridley, rector of Hambledon, Bucks, 
Whippingham R. in the Isle of Wight, vice 
Lewes, dec. 

Rev. Hugh Bailye, vicar of Hanbury, to a pre- 
bendal stallin Lichfield cathedral. 

Rev. J. Guard, B.D. Pembridge R. co, Hereford, 
vice Huish, dec: 

Rev. J. Browne, M.A. Helmdon R. co. Nor- 
thampton, vice Russell, dec. 


R. Wilts, vice Barnard, dec. 

Rev. S. Clapham, M.A. vicar of Great Ouseburn, 
co. York, Christ Church V. Hants. 

Rev. J. Wight Wickes, M. A. Wardley cum Belton 
R. co, Rutland, 

Rev, J. Fawcett, M.A. Scaleby R. in the diocese 
of Carlisle. 

Rev. R. Gray, M.A. rector of Twinsted, Yeld- 
ham otherwise Eldham Parva R. Essex. 

Rev. Fred. Apthorp, M.A, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, collated to a prebend in Lincoln 
cathedral; and also to Bicker: V. near Boston, 
co. Lincoln, 

Rev. J. Watts, M.A. collated to the prebend or 
portion of the Lower Hail, in the parish of 
Ledbury, and diocese of Hereford. 

Rev. Wm. Gower, L.L.B, Gransdon Parva R. co. 
Cambridge; and Rey. Dr. Parr, Graffham R. 
co. Hunts; both vice Hepworth, dec, 

Rev. G. L. Jenyns, M.A: of Bottisham, collated to 
a prebend in Ely cathedral; and Rev. H. Has- 


in Bury; both vice Knowles, dec. 

Rev. Hj South Bergh and Cranworth 
with Letton RR. Norfolk. ; 
Rev. T. Farmer, Chirbury. living, co. Salop, vice 
Newling, resigned. 5 
Rev. T. Blades, Garsdale donative, co. York, vic¢ 

Nelson, dec. 

Rev. J. Overton, B.A. St. Crux and St. Margarets 
RR. York. 
Rev. G. Metcalf, M.A. Amport V. Hamtsy;vice 

Harward, dec. = 
Rev. F. Best, South Dalton R. co. York, vice Lis 
father, dec. 
Rev. E. Mills, M.A. prebendary of Lincoln, North ; 
Clifton V. co. Nottingham. 


‘Rev. J. Collin, B.A. Quendon Re vice 


Rev. S. Butler, M.A, co, Ware 
wick, vice Sumner, 

Rev. J. J. Tongood, rector of Mulstone, Wilts, 

Writhlington R. and vicar 

Warminster; it’ Salisbury Cath 


Patrick Auld, Gent. Dated Nov, 26, 1802. 


resigacd, 


Rev. R. Trotman Coates, B.D, Steeple-Langford, 


ted, M.A. elected lecturer in St. Mary’s church f 
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Rev. T. Simpson, Kirkleatham V. co. York. 

Rev. W. Richardson, St. Sampson perpetual cu- 
racy, in York, vice Bell, dec. 

Rev. &. Christopher Dowdeswell, D.D. Stamp- 
ford Rivers R. Essex, vice Dr. Beadon, bishop 


of Gloucester, translated to the set of Bath and | 
| Rev. J. Sutton, M.A. to hold Church Lawford 


Wells. 


Rev. J. Colmer, M.A. Combe Pyne R. co. So- | 


merset, vice Kendall, dec. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
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: Rev. H. Ridley, D.D. to hold Whippingham R. in 
the Isle of Wight, with Martyr-Worthy R. ntaé 
Winchester. 

Rev. T. F. Middietoa, rector of Tansor, eo. Ner- 

| thampton, to bold Litde Bytham with Castle 

Bytham RR. co, Lincoln. 


R. co. Warwick, with Weekley V. co. Nor- 
thampron. 


Rev. M. M: Coysgarne, B.A. Snargate’R. Kent, | Rev. J. Eyre, M.A. head master of Solihull 


vice Fowle, resigned. 

Rev. A. Goode, M.A. Terrington V. Nor folk, 
vice Walker, dec. 

Rev. Mr. Lardner, Seasalter Vi and Whitstable 
perpetual curacy, vice Johsrson, dec. 

Rev. J. Davies, 6.D. Longworth R. Berks, vice 
Wiihams, dec. 

Rev. J. Rose, M.A-Lymitpton, R. co. Somerset, 
vice Dumaresq, reigned. 


Rev. W. Fasicy Wilkinson, St. Lawrence R. in | 


Norwich, 
Rev. J. Davies, B.A. Glooston R. co. Leiecster, 


vice Sutton, resigned. ‘ 


Rev. J. Robinsou, M.A. Nan Ormsby V. co. | 


Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Herbert, M.A, vicar of Overbury, Led- 
bury V. co. Hereford, vice Montgomery, dec. 
Rev. Aug: Beevor, Bergh Apton R. with the me- 
diety of Holveston, in Norfolk, vice Walter,dec. 

and Otley R. im Suffoit. 

Rev. W. Coppard, M.A. Cravely R. co. Cam- 
bridge, vice Rev. ]. Costobadie, M.A. who re- 
signs on beiny presented to Swavesey V. is the 
same county, vice Coppard, resigned. 

Rev. C. Talbot, B.D. prebendary of Worcester, 
to be dean of Exeter. vice Harward, dec. 

Rev. R. Lacey, B.A, Dore R. co. Hereford, vice 
Symonds, resigned. 


Rev. G. Wilson, B.A. Frostenden R. Suffolk, 
vice Smear, dec. 

Rev. C. Smear, B,A. Wangford perpetual curacy, | 
and Chillisford R, both co. Suffulk, and: vice his 
father, dec. 

Rev. R. Turner, B.D. Pakeficld R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Jeffreys Cotterell, South Elmham, St. | 
Margaret with Seuth Elmham St. Peter RR. | 

Rev. M, Marsh, Brinkworth R, co. Wilts. 

Rev. CuthBert fohoson Baines, M.A. St. Ive's | 
V. with the chapeclries of Oldhurst and Wood- | 
harst anaeked, in the diocese of Lincoln. 

Rev. G. Hancock, B.A. elected a vicar-choral of | 
Heveford cathedral. 

Rev. J. Wingiehi, D.D. head master of West- 
Minstef-schocl, appoiated toa prebend in Wor- 
cester cathedral, vice Talbot, resigned; and 
Rev. Carey, M.A, Student and censor of 
Christ Church, Oxfurd, to succecd Dr. Winytield 
at Westminster. 

Rev. C. Freeman Millward, BsA. Didlington V. 
with R. annexed. 

Rev. W. Moore, Vi.A. Collingham V. near We- 
t Varkshire, vice keheriagton, dec. 

R G, Coleby, Culeby R. 

voH. Mumers Horsey, V. Norfolk. 

Rev, J. Smith, Hiaderley R. Suffolk. 


Dispensations. 


ottingham, with) 


hold Nortli Clifton V..co. N. 
Kirkby and Asgarby RR. co. Lincoln. 


Rev. J- Eielyar,. ta bald Hardington R. co. So- 
mierset, Witt Tallard Koyal R. Wilts. 
IL 


grammar-schoo)], to hold Nettleton R. with 
Winterborne-Stoke R, both in co, Wilts. 


Some Account of the Scasons in 1202. 


Though this may fairly be classed among what 
we commonlyca!! good years, it is marked, how- 
ever, by three singulas periods in the weather, 
which do not always occur, cven in seasons the 
most genial or austere, 4s will appear from the foyl- 
lowing general remarks, which were regularly 
committed at the close of each separate month, by 
an inhabitant of the county of Lincoln, who, for 
some years, has taken pleasure in observing those 
deviations of the times which operate so power- 
fully on the produce of the earth.—Jan,. Three first 
weeks, frost and snow, but not extreme. On the 
20th, about nine at night, it began and rained vio- 
lently from the south, till succeeded by a storm of 
wind from the west, which raged with unabated 
fury tothe evening of the 21st. Several tempests 
within these 25 years have risen much higher, and 
been more tremendous for a time, perenne one 
om new year’s day, 1795, and on the Sth of Nov. 
1796; but the oldest person existing probably 
never witnessed any instance of a storm conti- 
nuing at such a pitch so many hours in succes 
sion. As the rudest and severest blasts in winter 
are for the most part succeeded by mild and gentle 
weather, so at this crisis, the last week of the 
month m'temperature and dryness was scarcely 
inferior to April—Feb. More dry than usual. 
March. Bright days, cutting winds, cold nights, no 
rain, no hail, no snow.—April. Tepid showers. 
On the 27th it raincd moderately throughout the 


‘whole dav.—May. So excessively dry, that the 


uplands hegan to be considerably distressed, and 
all men began to cry out for rain. Several nights 
frosts, trousually severe at so advanced a period, 
conduced to check all sorts of artificial vegetation, 
—fune. Fine moderate raiu at the begianing of 
the month, Last part dry and warm.-—july. Culds 
comtaitiess, and wet throughout, which fell more 
in the shape of mild and set rains, than of rapid. 
acd heavy torrents, Six dass only in 30 Paren~ 
heit attained to 70 deg. a circumstaace almost un- 


| exampled at this season, Neither corm nor fruit, 


not any kind of vegetation made the least pro- 
gress. AL things aggregately considered, seemed 
to forebode the repention of the evils of 1300.—- 
Aug. Set in witha prospect go better than that 
which had closed the preceding eroeth. sit stilt 
rained. On Weductday che 4th, however, it clear- 
ed ahout the break.of day, when a new and eheer- 
ful scene expanded. to our view, which 


immedistcly dispersed ray.of gladness over the 


whole surface ofjour island: fine, amd hot 
days, withuut «ay cage Im alter 
her quite through the muoth. heat, how- 
ever, Was Bot excessive, Jos on werte 
ern wall never exccesedgs deg where, Pot awe 


years before, it was equal to deg. 
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rain, no wind, Sunday the 12th was noted for a 
degree of cold, which very rarely occurs between 
the vernal and autumnal equinox. At 7 a. m. Fa- 
renheit was depressed to 2 deg. below freezing, in 
the very same place where not a week before it 
had been up at gs. The effects of this unparal- 
leled severity at so early a period, was visible on 
all vegetable life, more particularly on the stand- 
ing oats, on the cole, on the turnips, and even in 
immured gardens on esculents of all sorts.—Oct. 
Instead ot heavy rains and high winds, the usual 


forerunners of winter at this season, we had mode- 


rate showers, gentle gales and light frosts.—Nov. 
After such a series of dry and fine weather, every 
ove seemed now more than commonly impressed 
with an idea that this month, generally the most 
gloomy in the year, must, of course, now, come 
torth clad in its sable mantle, and loaded with all 
the previous terrors of winter. Contrary to com- 
mon expectation, it proved what is too recent in 
the minds of observing men to repeat, and for 
which we cannot be too thankful to that all-pow- 
erful and good Being, who, in his own due sea- 
son, covers the earth with snow, and scattereth 
the hoar frost like ashes.—Dec. Though this last 
division of the year has not passed without some 
greater variety in the weather, still it has certainly 
been much milder, and enlivened by a greater num- 
ber of clear days, than usually occur in such a 
season, of which Thursday 3cth was a very cheer- 
ful instance.—rst. Of the periods alluded to above, 
commenced on the 21st of January and extended 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL, II. 


to July. This, in a general view, with little ex- 

ception, may fairly be considered as one series of 

dry and fine weather of five months duration.—2zd. 

Includes the entire cold and cheerless month of 
July.—3d. Began on Wednesday, 4th of August, 

and extended to the early morning of the 28th of 
December, when was a greater quantity of down- 

fal in a given space, than had happened from the 
20th of the preceding January.—What effect these 

striking peculiarities in the year may have had 

prey or what they are calculated, in the course 
of God's providence, still further to produce, every 
considerate person in the different divisions of our 
extensive province, on soils different from each 

othér, will be best able to determine. The wiiter 
of the above cannot close the subject without ob- 

serving, that the Aurora Borealis, which, by some 

is esteemed an indication of fine weather, has been 

frequently and remarkably prevalent since the au- 
tumnal equinox, and that, on Monday, 13th Dec. 

about 7 p. m. it exceeded any thing of the kind he 

had witnessed many years. For some minutes 

from the northern horizon to near the zenith, 

where it began to break and vanish, the whole 
space, as far as the eye could wander, was one 
uniform space of pallid fire, As soon as this 
broke, deeper and denser flashes, of the colour of 
terrestrial matter, crossed and brandished in every 
direction; but with a general approximation to- 
wards the south, and disappeared entirely in about 
twenty Minutes. 


View of the Variations in the Bills of Mortality. From July r to December 28, 1802, inclusive. 
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Ubris‘ened | Buried. 
¢ un-| 2 | 5 [| 10 | 20{ 30 | 4o} 50 | 60 | 70 | | go ‘jotal. 
Erocns, = {Ys der) to | to | to | to { to | to | to | to | to | to | to ~ ‘ cates 

2 ales. 
= 2 | 5 | 19 | 20 | 30} 40} 50 | 60; 80 | go | 100 


Jaly rto Aug. 1.1105! 488 21s| 85) 49 | 115) 164] 179] 14 | 65) 29 | 844 
Aug. to Sep. 1.) 869) 719| 386) 149) 78] 128] 132] 94) 57] 23 652 | 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 1.) 957} 878, 632, 205) 7°] 39 | 96, 146) 158] 121) 98) 66) 27 844 7 
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Merzorotocicat Tapirs for the 
Months of Nov. and Dec, 1802. 
(The Tables for July, Auzuft, Sep- 
tember, and October, will be tound 
under the respective Weeks of 


those Months.) 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


PS] 1802 
27 | 51 | 56 | 46 |29,50 cloudy 
@8 46 54] so 245 |fa. & win. 
29) 52) 55 | 44] 537 jcloudy 
3° | 39 | 48 | 39] 138 {fair 
31 1] 34 | 48 | 38 45 {fair 
| 33149143) 49 Irain 

2/42/47] 40); »§2 |fair 

3/38/45 | 41] 259 /fair 

4| 391 46144] 268 |fair 

5 | 46 | 47 | 46) 579 |rain 

6 | 47 | 48.140] 396 |cloudy 

7/35 | 44135 | 997 |fair 

8 | 34.) 43 | 35 294 jrair 

9 | 33 | 42 | 34 
To | 30 | 41 | 34] jfair 
| 38 | 43 | 35 [29269 |cloudy 
| 42 | 4°] +72 |cloudy 
40) 431 41] |cloudy 
14/40 44 39 | 576 
Is | 40 40} 41 Icloudy 
76 | 4r 45142) 468 |cloudy 
37 | 42 | 45 | 42] 979 jcloudy 
| 40 | 46 | 40 | - |cloudy 
19 1 41, 45 | 44| 960 jrain 
20145 | 47145 |fair 
21147152147] |tair 
#2} 461531481 |fa.&thow 
23 | 48 | 48 | 46 {28,60 [rain 
24 | 42 | 47 | |fair 
25/46/49} 42 | [fair 
26 | 44147141 | 539 Jrain 
27} 42 | 44] 39] +37 Icloudy 
28 | 44} 40] 550 [fair 
29 | 39 | 44 | 39 ffair 

© |.37 | 42 | 38 [30,9 fair. 
4° 4 37 [29/67 frain 

2134141 } 42] fair 

3144146} 401] |fhowery 

4 .43 | 38 95° hoiwery 

5438 40} 33 | »7° Mair 

6 | 29 | 41 | 40 430,90 /fair 

7141 | 42 | 36 

$128 139 39] 369 Irain 

9/39 | 41 | 40] frain 

If} 39/45 | 39 43 jfar 
32} 33 4° 39 | jfair 
33 | 44 | 46 | 34 }30,00 [lair 
341 35 | 44 | 36 
I 3 44} 4° irain 
| 40 475451 /fair,ft.ni. 
37 | 43 | 42 | |ftormy 

88 32 | 38 | 3° [30,27 jfair 
19 | 441/45 | 45 | |eloudy 

20145 | 49 | 46] 42% |cloudy 
at} 46/45 | jfair 
421324 38137] »t9 |cloudy 
23 | 37 | 39 | 38 | »20 jcloudy 

34] 35 29,99 jcloudy 
49 | 361 60 Icloudy 


WEATHER, BREAD, FUNDS. 


View of the Variations in the Price of the 
Quartern Loaf, as settled by the Lord 
Mayor of London. From July 3, to Dec. 31, 


1802, inclusive. 


july Aug depr.; Oct. | Nov. Dee. | 
eld 
3{rod. 7 1044 2|tod. 49d} 
Torod. |14)Lod}} 11 | tod. 100. gg 
17| 10d, 121 18] 10d. 


View of the Variations in the Funds, as ascer- 
tained by the Value of 3 per Cent. Consols. 
From July 1, 1802, to Dec. 31, 1802. 


Day.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | O&. | Nov. (Dec. 
1{ — |[Sund.| 684 | 678 
3] — | | 68 |Sund.| 68° | 679 
4 |Sund.4. 71g | 654 68 | 684 
si- 714 | Sund.| | 684 Sun. 
6 73 71 685 69% 67% | O55 
7 74 70% 63% 69% Snnd. 
8 | 744 {Sund.| 683 | Gof | 68 | 684 
9} 7444 70 | 68% | 69$ 67$ | 69 

Io} 744] 70%) 683 |Sund.| 68 | bog 
|Sund.| 693 | 68} 694 | 67$/ 71 

331 978 — 694 | |Sun. 
13] 733 | 684 | cat 68 | 674 724 
14} | 68 68% | Sund. 724 
1s 73% | Sund,| 694 634 | 63 | 734 
16 74 69 | 704 654 672 | 744 
73 694 | 695 |Sund.| 674! 744 
18 |Sund.| 604 634 
I 734 | | Sund.| 654 Sun. 
734 | 69 | 704} 674 | 68 | 93% 
21 72 63h; — 654 | Sund. 
22 | Sund.| — 674; 68 | 72 

24 71% 69% | Sund 674 
25° sund. 68 694, — 6745 = 

26| 674 | Sund. 6-3 Sun, 
a7| 712] 69 6s 674 

28} O79] 69 68 |Sund,. — 

29} 714} Sund.| 694} 673) 67 

30} | — | 68 | 73 

an 714 — Sund. 
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A, | Account of the number of veiftls built from 1789 
Abftra& of the eftimates of the army fervices for} to 1802, ggt Ade 
1803, 754 —--—— of the number of thips and veffels in the rd 
Abufes in the General Poft Office, Mr. Cobbett’s ports of Ireiand in 1801, 992 Aas 
letter to Lord Auckland on, 673 —— of the number cf veffels built in Ireland “en 
Account of the meeting of the Emperor of Rufia| from 1789.to 1802, 993 Ai 
and the King of Piuffia, at Memel, 71 —-—— of the number of veffels, amount.of ton. ‘Aleks 
———-— of unfunded debt and demands outftand- nage, nymber of men and boys, &c. belunging “ae 
INS, 905 to the ports of Ireland frem 1759 to 1801, 994 al 
—-—— of redemption of public funded debt, 9c7- — of the nuniber of vefitis, amaunt of ton- 
———— of total expenditure of Great Britain, gii{ nage, number of men and boys, &c. belonging sit 
— of the public fanded debt, 915 to the feveral ports of the Brufth cimpire. from eal 
—-—-—— of ordinary revenue and extraordinary re- 1789 to 1808, 494 Fr 
fources conftitutung the public income of Great | —~—— of the produce of the duties on exports aaa 
Biitain, 919 and imports, and tonnage of fhipping, called con- anh 
-—--——— of the permanent taxes of Great Britain, voy duty, from its Commencement to its termi- \ bai 
927 nation, 997 Ame 
-——-— fhewing how the «monies granted for the | —- of the number of veffels entered from Ame- hs 
fervice of the year 1801 for Great Britain have rica for five years, 998 nea 
been. difpofed of, 933 of the number of veffels cleared out for 
—---— fhewing how the monies granted for the America for five years, 999 Pvc. 
fervice of the year 1501 for Ireland have been dif- ——— of the quantity and. value of cinnamon and eer 
pofed of, 951 hoe _ caffia lignea imported for thiee years, 1000 le 
——-— of the extraordinary expenfes of the army — of the quantity of fugar, rum, cotton, and ee, 
in 1801, 953 cofiee imported from tbe colonies fot three years, tot 
-—--~— of the produce of the duties of cuftoms, 1001 , ‘of 
excife, flamps, and incidents for the year ending |} —- of imports from and exports to America Pee 
January §, 1802, 953 and the Britifh colonies for three years, 1003 coulis 
— + of grofs afitfiment and net produce of the, —— of the produce of the dutics on malt from _ 
income duty in Great Britain for 1501, 955 1795 to 1801, 1007 6 sfro 
— of the increafe or diminution of the fala-| ———-- of the number of barrels of ftrong beer Ba 
ries of all the public offices, 957 4 brewed from 1783 to 1801, 1009) F ; ou 
——--— of the annual charge of the public debt, | —--—-— of all bounties on corn and rice importc ;—— 
959 : from the Ht of January 1801, 1010 mu | po 
of the fams received in the Exchequer upon | of duties paid on al} printed books i 
the 44 per cent. duties from 178% to 1801, 960 ported in 1800 and 1801, 1010) , bili 
ot the netrevenue of the Foft Office from! Addington, Mr. his abilities as a minifter confider- 4 33 
1761 to 1802, 961 | ed, «6 
-—-—— fhewing how the million’for the navy fup- — Mr, gives the clerkthip of the pells ta  Amft 
plies ot 180% has been applied, his fon, 152—ftriftures on, 153 the ob! 
——=--— of all peutions granted fince 1797, 463 Mr, account of the lucrative his 
——-—— of all penfons or annual gratuities charged} has procured far himfelf and family during ‘ye 
on any other fund than the civil lift and the 43} fhort adminiftration, with ftri€tures, ‘: — _- 
per cent. duties, — Mr. further oblervations on 2's ifica- 14 
—-——— of ali annua! payments charged on any of the clerkfhip af the pells, and on the yu ® Ancc 
other fund than the civil lift and per cent. du-| tion fet up for him in the True Ann 
ties, G67 —--——— Mr. his. with 
of all places for lives, whether held by pa- the Bifhop ot London, 154 
tent or 971. Hawkelbury, an excellent new bal 
fhewing the amount of monies applied to] ad, 655 
the expentes of his Majefiy’s civi! government in| —-—— Mr. fers < his financial and com 
England trom 1777 to 1802, 979 mercial ftarement, $64 
of the number of troops maintained in his birthday at Apo 
1793, 1794, 1796, 1796, 987_. theoaries’ Fall, 1034 ‘atroductery, 
Of the expenfe of the army for 1793, 1794, | Addrefs to the public, Mr. Cabbett’s int te 
my 94 Mr. Fox's, to, the eleftors of Weftmiaficr, 
———-—— of the value of all importsinto and exports 12 te 
from Great Britain for eighteen years, 989 ot merchants of Lyons to Boos 
——+-- of fums seceived in the Exchequer extract from, 2! ie elec- 
the 4% per cent. duties from 178s to 1801, ri of Mefirs. Windham and Frete to the 
of the real value of foreign merchandife| tors of Norwich, 46 ele@ors of Mid- 
1801, 990 Gx, 1 ' electors 
of the value of imports into and exports | ——— Burdett’s concluding, to the 
from Ireland from 1785 to 1802, 991 | of Middlefex, 117 
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———— account of the number of vetiels entered 


———— account of the number of veiiels cleared 


| Ariftides, lepters of, on the depofition of the Nabob 


Arcot, depofition of the Nabob of, letters of Arif- 


F ——— the, curious extract from, relative to Fox 
| Armiftice between the Helvetic troops at Berne and 
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Addrefs of the Legiflative Body of the Italian repub- 


lic to Buongparté, 164 

of Generals Daende's and Dumonceau to 
the council of war of the Batavian republic, 
473 


. Mr. Wilberforce’s, to the freeholders of the 


county of York, 1615 
Addredies of Mr, Coke to the freeholders of the 
county @f Norfoik, 1619 
Affairs of India, 1457 
Agricola, letter from, containing a fhort view of 
the affairs of Germany, 295 
Alarmift, the, on the fata! effets of the peace, 2 
Algiers, Dey of, fends out eleven corfairs, 108 
Dey of, details of the depredations com- 
mitted by him for tie lait fix munths on the pow- 
ers of Ewsope, 236 
——— regency of, report made to the Fizf Conful 
relative to the diiierences fubfifting between 
France and, 1381 
——— Dey of, Buonaparteé’s letter to, 1382 
Ambition of France, and imbecility of the Britifh 
dainifiry, 1038 
Ameijca, viewed in conjunétion with Louifiana aad 
the Weft Indies, 6 
— treaty of reciprocal advantage and mu- 
tual convenicnce between, and the Chickafaws, 33 
treaty of friendfhip, limits, and accom- 
modation between, and the Chactaw nation of 
Indians, 34 
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Army fervices for 1803, abftract of the eftimates of, 
754 

—-— diftribution of, for November 1802, 759 

account of the extraordinary expenfes of, in 
953 

—-—— expeufe of, for 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1796, 
988 

“~-— promotions, 30, 61, 93, 125, 168, 198, 220, 
285, 316, 382, 408, 432, 474 

Articles, organic, for cairying into effe& the Con- 
coidat between the Pope and Buonaparté, 1389 

Affizes, tummer, dates for holding the, 48 

| Auftria, opinion on the general plan of indemni- 
ties, 638 

Authentic narrative of the taking of the Invincible 
ftandard by Antoine Lutz, 801, 865 

Author of a ** Letter to the Proprietors of India 

| Stock,” his letterto Mr. Cobbett, 14 

Auckland, Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to him, on 
the abufes in the Gencral Poft Office, 673 

Aulic refcript relative to the occupation of Pafay 
and othes placcs, 333 


B. 


Ballad, an excellent new one, entitled Addington 
and Hawkeibury, 645 

Baltimore, letter from, to the editor, containing 
important remarks on the cctiion of Louifiana and 
its probable confequences, 147 

Bank of Amfterdam, refoluiions paffed by the go~ 


—-——— and Great Britain, convention between, 
touching the difficulties arifing in the execution 
of the fixth artiele of the treaty, of 1794, 97 

————— favourable account of the crops in, 199 

fhort iketch of the ftate of parties in, 762 


from, for five yeats, 993 


out for, for five years, 999 

and the Britith colonies, account of im- 
ports from and exports to, for three years, 1003 

American conful, his note relative to the re-cfta- 


blifament of peace with the Emperor of Morocco, 


338 
— claimants, notice to, 371 

Amfterdam, rumours of an infurreftion in, 471— 
obfervations on, 476 

2 — bank of, refolutions pafled by the go- 
yernment relative to, 114 

bank, interefting paper relative to, 
1455 

Anecdote of Madame Lamballe, 87 

Annual Regifier, profpeétus vf Cobbett’s, 321 

Anfwer, Mr. Cobbett’s, to the auther of a Letter 
to the Proprietors of India Stock, 15 . 

uf the Diet of Schwitz to the proclamation 
of Buonaparté, 

Appointments, 29, 61, 158, 220, 256, 316, 382, 
408, 4.325.473) 671 


of Arcot, the death of the depofed Nabob, and 
the late revolution in the Carnatic, 1564 


tides on, 1564 
Argus, the, an Englith newfpaper, printed at Paris, 

announced, 564, 606 

and. OLenna:, 687 


the of wat of the which attacked 
Berne, 426 


vernment relative to, 

Banks, Sir Jofeph, letter to the Fellows of the Royal 
Society on the propriety of re-cleéting hum to the 
prefidency, £77 

—~— Sir Jofeph, Mifogaila’s letter to him on his 
Te-appointment to the pretidency of the Koya) So- 
Cwty, 743 

Bankrupts, 30, 62, 95, 127, 159, 19%, 222, 286, 
3195 3849 4321 475s 492, 531, 570, O78 

Barbary ftates, defign of France to invade them, 248 

Barthelemy, piefident of the Confervative Senate, 
his addrefs to Buonapasté on his being appointed 
Conful for life, 168 

Bafle, intelligence from, relative to the infurrec- 
tion in Switzcrland, 368, 404, 48c; 564, 688, 
660, 775, 847 

Batavian republic, addrefs of Generals Dacndels and 
Dumeonceae to the council of. war of, 473 

Bavaria, treaty between the French republic, Praffia, 
and, 5*9 

Beltham, Mr. review of his remarks on thre treaty of 


peace, 268, 293, 385 
Berne, the fmall cantons of, rejeét the new conftix. 
tution, 19 

——- refult of the votes of eight cantons of, on 
the fubjcét of the new conftitution, 19 

—-~-— armiftice between the Helvetic troops at 
Berne and the council of war of the troops which 
attacked Berne, 426 

——— proclamation of the Coungil of Two Hundred 
relative to the infurseftion im, 46% 

——— intelligence fiom, 426, 428, 429, 468, 469 
Births, 31, 63595, 223, 286, 349+ 4329 475, 
672, 761, 852, B85 

Bifhops, new French, letter to the Popefrom thofe 
who have cecupied fees without being inflituted 
by the Holy See, 165 

new French, decree of abfolxion granted 
by the cardinal legate to thofe who have occupied 
epifcopal fees without being inftuuted by the Holy 
See, 
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in a letter from Caraétacus, 402 

his proclamation to the eighteen can- 
tons of the Helvetic republic, 423—ftriftures on, 

——-—=—=- a comparifon between his condu& with 


£907} 
Blacks, mulattoes, or perfons of enlour of either 
fex, decree of the French Confuls, prohibiting 
the bringing of them into the continental terri- 
tory of the republic, 1399 ‘ 
Black Sea, navigation of, obtained by France, 249 
7 navigation of, by the Englith, copy of 
the original grant relative to, 354 
———L—— official note delivered by the Reis Effendi 
to the Englifh minifter relative to the navization 
of, 337 
Blagdon controverfy, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to Mefits. 
Nares and Beloe relative to, 119 
Bohemian minifter, his note delivered to the Diet 
of Ratifbon, on the convention and declaration 
of France and Ruffia, relative to the occupation 
of Pafiau and other places, 33s—counter-note 
delivered in by the French and Rutiian minifters, 
Bologna, account of difturbances jn, 233—decree 
ot the Contulta of State relative to, 234 
BRook-fair, the firft, held in New York, 17 
Books, notices of new, 623 
—-— lift of new, publithed in Europe and Ame- 
rica during the laft fix months, 1848 
Bouillon, Prince of, imprifoned by Buonaparté in 
the Temple, 380—relcafed from the Temple, and 
arrives in this country, 446—infamous pretence 
made by the French government for his impri- 
fonment, 446 
Bowles, General, one of his privateers captures a 
Spanifh brig valued at 40,000/., 199 
Bowles’s Thoughts on the Jate genera! Eletion, re- 
viewed, 633 
Britith colonies, 757 
colonies and America, account of imports 
from and exports into, for three years, 1003 
——— fhipping employed in the fitherics from 
1790 to 1800, obfervations on the great decreafe 
of, 150 
Budget for 1803, 778 
Buonaparté vifits the manufacture of porcelain at 
Sevres, 21 
addrefs of the merchants of Lyons to, 


2% 
———~— his proclamation to the French on the 
1th of July, 77 2 
reply of, to the addrefs of the Legifla- 
_ tive Body of the Italian republic, 165 
—— — extract of the regifters of the Conferva- 
tive Senate, appointing him Conful for life, 169 
————— addrefs of Citizen Barthelemy to him 
on his being appointed Cunful for life, 169 
his reply to the addrefs of Barthelemy 
on his being appointed Conful for life, 170 
—— appoints his uncle to the archbifhopric 
of Lyons, 184 
: —— memorial addreffed to him, by the en- 
gtavers and printers employed in the cotton ma- 
nulaéctories of Rouen, 203 
his power of raifing and lowering the 
Britith funds demonftrated, 252 
his addrefs to the Senate of the Ligurian 
republic, 291 
his addrefs to Mr, Fox on his prefenta- 
tion, 346 
his defigns againft this country expofed, 
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regard to Switzerland, and that of the ufurper Cron. 
well, 438 

Buonapart¢é, his condu& with regard to Sw 
compared with that of the tyrant Attila, 428 

mats — his condu& wich regard to Seatzeriand com. 
pared, by the Morning Poft, to that of the allied 
powers agoinit France at the commencement of th: 
war, ¢39—the fallacy of this argument fully 
$39 

——————'s interference in the affairs of 
Mr. Cobbdert’s to Lord Hawkefbury 493 

"s conduct in Syria, 
11S journey to Reucn, 544, 
——'s letter to the Dey of Algiers; 1382 

——— Madam, ber curious defcription of tir 
tionz) chara¢ter of the Englith, 353 

Burdect, Sir F. his concluding addrets to the eleors of 
Middlefex, 117 
analy fis of his addrefs to the Middleiex 
eleétors, 132 

—~— Mrigtares on his addreffes to the electors 
of Middlefex, 151 

— his letter to Dr, Parr, yo7> 


Cc. 


Cabinet of Vienna characterized, 968 
Campbell, Major-general, his narrative of the operations 
againft Fort Timakull, 145 
Cape of Good Hope, official account of, 1087 
Caraétacus, his letter on the Gruation of affairs in Ger 
many, and the defigus of Buonaparte aguntt thi 
country, 399 
—— his letter on the condné of Mr, Fox, 718 
Carnatic, Nabob of, papers pre‘ented to the Hou'e of 
Commons from the Eaft India Compapry concerns, 
1457 ad 
——-— late revolution in, letters of Arittides on, 1554 
Caftlereagh, Lord, his obfervations op the peace, 3 
Catholic cleogy of Ircland, ftagement of their emoluments 
637 
Chactaw nation of Fadians, treaty af friendfhip, limts, 
and accommodation between, and America, 34 
Chaptal, bis circular letter relative to the féte of the 13! 
uly, 22 
ses his letter to Jourdan, the counfellor of fave 
Ricdmont, enclofing the decree of the Fronch govert 
ment relative to that country, 120 
minifter of the iaterior, bis letter tothe preis? 
of the Somme, relative to a treaty of commerce ¥ 
England, 244 
Character of the Swifs, 350 
Charmilly, Colonel, on the fatal gonfequences of the 
peace, 1082 
Chickafaws, treaty of reciprocal advantage and mutual 
convenience between, and America, 33 
Cinramon and Caftia Lignea, accoynt of the 
imported for three years, 1000 
Clergy, Carholig, af Ireiand, flatement of their emolr 
ments, 637 
Cobbett, Mr. his introdudory addrels to the publics 
~ his anfwer to the author of a Letter 


Proprictors of India Stock, 15 
extraét of a letter addteffed to him, by 


i ; i he peace im gene” 
gentleman in New York; relative tot sng 
ral, and the confequences of the cefiion of Loaimana 


‘cul 
aerate his aufwer to the above letter, 45 


his addrefs to the public, relative f Ms. 


Hufkiffon and his penfion, 65 
his letter to Mefirs. Mares and Beloey 


tive to the Blagdon controverfy, 119 
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Cobbert, Mr. his letter to the “ Friend of Mr. Hutkif- 


IND 


fon,” containing an anfwer to his affertions relative to 
that gentleman's * commercial connexions,” 136 
his letter to Heriot, on certain infinuations 


tending to diminiih the vefpeét due ro the rank and 
charaéter of his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Kent, 
163 


his letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, 


Codbere’s Aunual Regifter, profpeus of, 221 
. ———, Mr. his letter to Mr. Fox on the motives and 


eapoling the baie flattery of the True Briton, 196 

— his letter to Lord Hawkeibury on the por- 
tition of the ranks, honours, titles, and eftates of 
Germany, 271 


probable conlequences of his journey to Paris, 338 
his letter to, Lord Hawkedbury on the ,ene- 


ral queftion of policy, avifing out of the new partizion 
ot Germany, 36: 
his letter to Lond Hawkelbury, containing 


adetmled account of the nature and general tendency 
ot the new divifion of the German Empire, 393 

his letter to Lord Hawkeibury, containing 
his concluding obiervations on the new divifion of 
Germany ; and dhewing in what manner, and to what 
Gegree, England is concerned ia this important quef- 


tion, 449 


: his letter to Lord Hawkefbury en the in- | 
terterence of Buonaparte ia the adfairs of Switzerland, 


$93 

= his Jetter to Lord Hawkefbury ow the cer- 
tainty of a new war with France, and on the irre- 
trievable. iajury te our pofition, cccafioned by the 


peace, §32 

his letter to Lord Hawkefbury on the 
change which peace has made ia our potition, aaval 
and military, domeitic and foreign, 594 
letter to Lord Hawkefbury on the tend- 
ency of the peace to humble and debuie rhe public 
mind, 646 


his letter to Lord Auckland on the abufes 
in the General Pott Office, 67g 
his letter to Mr. Fox on his mifreprefenta- 
tioa, in the Houfe of Commons, of a patlage in the 
his letter to Mr. Wilberforce on his poli- 


“4 tical opinions, conduct, and motives, 745 
key Mr. (Member for Norfolk) receives a letter from 
Mr. Fox at Paris, detailing the favourable reaeption 

“he had met with from Buonaparté, 416 

his addrefs to the freeholders of the county 
of Norfolk, 1619 

Collection of the debates in both Houfes of Parliament, 
on, and relative to, the preliminary and definitive 
treaties of peace between Great Britain and France, 
1089 

Colleton of the debates in both Houfes of Parliament, 
from the opening of the feffion.on the 6th of Novem- 
ber to the Chriftmas reefs of 1802, 16256 

Cologne and Mayence, ports of, decree of the French 
Contuls relative to, 241 

Colonies, French, obfervations of the Minifter of Ma- 

» rine relative to the commerce of, 143 


Commerce of the French colonies, obfervations of the 


Minifter of the Marine relative to, 143 
treaty of, between France and England; 


Chaptal’s letter to the Prefect of the Somme relative 
of Saint Domingo, French decree relative to, 
of the Eatt Indies, interefting extraét from 


244 


E Xi 


Commitbons, 30 


Communication from the Imperial plenipotentiary st the 

Diet of Ratifbon, <3$6 

Concert of mufc, vocal and inftrumeatal, te be per 

tormed at the great room, yog 

Conclufum, definitive, adopted by the deputation of the 

Diet at Ratitbon, and opinion of Auttria on the gene 

ral plan of indemnities, 638 

Concordat between the Pope and Buonapaé, org wic 

articles forcarrying into effeet, 2389 

Conduct of Mr. Cy Pox, 1420 

Contervative Senate, extract from the regitters. of, relas 

tive to the department of the Po, Ke. 1386 

Conftitution of France, project of a Senatus Confutrum 

for orgamizing the, 174 

Conttirution, new French one, regulation for the exe- 

cution of the Senatus Confultum relative to, 

Continental councaians, dangerous’ prejudices again’, 

combated, 449 

Convention between Great Britain and America, touche 

ing the dithoulties arifing in the execution of the 

article of the treaty of 1704. o7 

———~——= concluded between rhe municipality of Zurich 

and the Commiilary of the Helvetic government, 450 

Convoy duty, produce of, from. its commencement to 

its termination, 997 

Copy of the original grant relative to the navigation of 

the Black Sea by the Englith, 354 

—— of a letter from the French Minifter of Foreiga 

Affairs to Mr. de Cetto, the Bavarian Miniiter at 

Paris, relative to the affairs of Switzerland, cas 

Corfu, manifefto of Count Mocenigo, minifler pienipes 

tentiary, on his arrival at, 623 

Corn and rice, account of all bounties on, from 1f fae 

nuary 1801, Lolo 

Coutts, Mr. cleaved from the charge of having promoted 

the election of Sir F. Burdett for Middlefex, 164 

Courfe of exchange, London, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160, toa, 

S94) O62, 694, 761, 754s 953 

Caunties of Great Britain, population of, 897 

Current prices, in London, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 
224, 288, 3205 3529 3949 410) 434) 47 493) 
508, 662, 604, 784, 853, S85 

Cyprian’s letter to the Bithop of Londen, on “ The 
“Chrittian Ladies’ Poeket Book,” 827 


D’Auvergne, Captain, ftatement of the clreumfMances 
relative to his arreft at Paris, 797 

Deaths, 31, 63+ 95) 127) 159) 32 3p 287, 319) 
G72, 

Debates in both Houfes of Parliament, on and rebacive te 
the preliminary and detinitive treaties of peace bet ween 


Great Britain and France, 1089 
colle&tion of, in both Houfes of Parliament, 


from the opening of the feflion on the 16th of Noveme 
ber, to the Chrifimas recefs of 1802, 1625 

Debt, funded, account of, gt¢ 

unfunded, account of, go¢ 

Decreafe of Britith thipping employed in the fitheries, 
from 1790 to 1800, oblervations on, 140 

Decree of the French government relative to the port of 


Marfoilles, 20 
relative to Predmont, 


= 


thofe of the new French bithops who have mo 
epifcopal fees without being iniirused by the 
See, 16% 


a French work relative to, 1845000 
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nities, 201 
~—-— of the French Confuts relative to the ports of Co- 
logne aad Mayence, 241 


~-—- of she French government relative ts the com. 


merce of St. Domingo, 300 
—-— of the Inrperial cominiffions addreffed to the ex- 
traordinary~deputation of the Empire at the Diet at 
Ratifbon, againft the plan of mdemnities piopofed by 
France and Ruffia, 417 
~—-— of the French Corifa's relative to French merchants 
in the Levant, 472 | 
relative to the commicrce of St. Domingo, 481 
-—-— of the Senate of the Ligurian repubiic, for evect- 
ing ftatues of Ruonaparté and Columbus in the vefti- 
buie of the palaces 56% 
—-— of the Executive Council of the Helvetic repub- 
lic relative to Buonaparté’s proclamation to the Swifs, 
62 
of the Organic Senatus Confultum for the encou- 
ragement of toreign artifts fectting in Franec, 564 
—~-— of M. L. E. M. de Saint Méry, iffued at Parma, 
6 
Pate the French Confuls relative to veflels arriving 
in the port of Marfeilles, 1397 
——-— of the French Commander in Chief, that the 
Roman Catholic religion fhould be the only one autho- 
rized in St. Domingo, 1399 
o—-— of the Brench Confuls prohibiting the bringing 
of, into the continental territory of the republic, any 
black, mubatto, or perfon of colour, of either fex, 
399 
—--— of the French Confuls relative to the formation of 
a municipal guard at Paris, 1418 
-——-— of the French Confuls relative to the duty on 
woollens in imitation of ‘cottons, from the Levant, 
1419 | 
Defence of the French emigrants againft the malicious 
attacks of the Truc Briton and Sun, 617 
Definitive conclufum adoptea by the. deputation of the 
Diet at Ratifbon, ‘and the opinion of Auiiria on the 
general piae of indemnities, 633 
tailing extracts from the orations of, 458 
predations committed by the mobs in the weft of Eng- 
ty lard, 206 
———-—— committed by the Dey of Algiers’ for the 
Jaft fix months on the powers of Europe, details of, 
236 
D Mr. Fox's definition of, 1455 
Diet of Prefbourg, proceedings of, 137 
DietrichtteineProfkau, Count, his oblervations on two 
articles in the Times, 1367 
Diplomatic agents, imbecility of the Britith, ¢50 
Ditpenfations, 1897 
Docks, Weft India, melancholy accident which hap- 
pened af, 92 
Donicttic occurrences, 22, 43, 85, rH4, 182, 206, 290, 


405543 Ty 473 531, $67) 593, 
, 661, 689, 776, 849, 382 


_ Domingo, St. prefent ftare of the French coiony in that 


. in a letter from an Amevican merchant, 73 

Generai Leclere’s account of the operations 
of the French army iny 79,81 | 

~ ~~ proceedings of the French army in that 


intelligence from, 240 
dectee of the French government relative 
to the adminiftration of, 299 


ghana decree of the French government relative to 


the commerce af, 300 ooh 


INDEX, 
| Decree of the Imperial commiffion relative to the ibdem- 


[tyra 


Domings; St. intelligence froin, 389 
on - — Frenth decree relative to the commerce of, 


lift of Frencli and foreign thins ar, 483 

= view of the fituation of affairs ia, 785 

Dominics, gencral ordets relative to the Mutiny of the 

8th Weft India regiment at, 24 

Dundas’s ftatue, 1038 

» Mr. his budget fpeech on the affairs of the Bag 
India Company, 1550 

Duties paid un French colonial produce, 


E. 


Eaft Indies, extract of a letter from Fort St. George, on 
the probaole effects of the peace in that quarter, 24; 

Eaft India Company, Mr. Dundas’s fpeech on the affairs 
of, 1550 


Court of Bireftors for 1802, 1:86 

fhips, lift of, for the feafon 1802, 3, 1587 

Eat Indies, commerce of, fnterefting eatracét from a 
French work relative toy 1845 

Ediaburgh, extract of a letter from, relative to the tc 
ception of Monficur of France at the theatre, 87 \, 

Ezvptian expedition, Talleyrand’s avowal with refpc 
to the object of, 3 3 | 

Election for the city of London, 9 

for the city of Weftminiter, tt 

general, obfervations on, 50, 89 

of the Peers of Scotland, account of; 208 

Emigrants, French; defence of, agaimft the malicious 
attacks of tlie True Briton and Sun, 617 

+ — obfervations on the Senatus Conlul- 

tum concerning them, 618 

Empire of Germany divided into departments under the 
prefeéture of the Elector of *##*#, with a military 
memoir on the ftate of continent, 1800 

England, fn what manner and to what degree concerned 

in the new divifion of Germany, Mr. Cobbett’s lever 

to Lord Hawkefbury fhewing; 449 . 

Englith newfpapers, infamous article extracted from 

relative to, 179 

newlpapers, their citcufation flopped at Pals 


281 
national charaéter of the, as deferibed by Madam 
Buonaparté, 358 
Engravers and printers employed in the cotton 
tories of Roucn, their memorial to Buonapart®, 
Esrnon, h's two letters to Mr. C. J. Fox, 
review of his condu&, 1420 oF tires 
Europe, on the fituation of, and the parlics 
Britain, 641, 7 ie 
in, extrated from the Paild 
dium, an American newfpaper, 823 
Exchange, Lendon couffe of, 32, 64, 96, anf 0% 
192, 2245 238, 320) 352» 434) 47 5» 
AB, 94, 662, 694, 761, 953 
and 18y2, cemparative ftatement of, as pu 
Government, 376—fallacy of the above fia : 
expofed, 377—further proofs of its fallacy, 44 
from the Moniteur refpotting Indi, 773) 
Extraéts from the orations of Demoafthents, 458 
“between the Olynthians and Philip of Macedon, 


Feétor, Mr. his extraordinary handbill relative te Mr 
Hutkiffon’s election, 52 


gelative 
Fete of the 14th July, Chaptal’s circular letcer sels" 


tothe, 22. 
fe, Burl of, ‘his letter to the publither of the Abas 


tariff of cuftoms in the French part of, 301 | Journal, 38 
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Flanders, conqueft of, by France, its fatal confequences 
to Great Britain,’ 451 

Foreign intelligence, 17, 71, 108, 137, 164, 197, 233, 
299, 346, 367, 403, 424, 458, 481, 527, 560, 586, 
6593 688, 7245 753) 774) 846, 880. 

official papers, 845 

Fox, Mr, his addrefs to the electors of Weltminfer, 12 

— obfervations on his vifit to Paris, 280 

— at Paris, ridiculous embarraffment to which 
he has reduced his friends in England, 312 

se Mr. Cobbett’s letter to him, on the motives 
and probable confequences of his journey to Paris, 


338 

account of his prefentation to Buonaparté, 
34 

— further obfervations on the motives and pro- 


bable confequences of his vifit to Paris, 378 

fends a letter from Paris to Mr. Coke, detail- 
ing the favourable reception he had met with from 
Buonaparté, 416 

——- and O’Connor, Meffrs, extraét from the Argus re- 
lative to, 688 

—— Mr. Mr. Cobbett’s letter to, on his mifreprefenta- 
tion, in the Houfe of Commons, of a paflage in the 
Regifter, 714 

C. J. review of his conduct, 1420 

——-—— his definition of a defpot, 14.55 

—. extract from his inflammatory harangue at 
the Whig Club, 1455 

Freeholder, his letter on the fituation of Europe, and 
the parties of Great Britain, 641, 737 

France, conftitution of, projeét of a Senatus Confultum 
for organizing the, 171 

—— gigantic projects of, interefting letter from 

Stockholm relative to, 129 

gigantic projects of, in conjunction with Rufiia, 

letter from Stockho!m on, 355 

picture of, in 1801, 705 

treaty of peace between, and the Duke of Wir- 

temberg, 37 

treaty. concluded between, and the Prince of 
Orange, 225 

French colony in St. Domingo, interefting account of 
the prefent flate of, 73 

-——- colonies, produce of the, lift of ports into. which 
it is admitted, 115 

—--—— colonies, duties paid on the produce of, 115 


— 


_——« colonies, obfervations of the Minifter of the Ma- 


rine relative to the coramerce of, 14 3 
—-— conftitution, new, obfervations on, 184 
—-— emigrants, defence of, againft the malicious 
attacks of the True Briton and Sun, 617 ; 
—-—— cmigrants, obfervations on the Senatus Conful- 


tum concerning them, 618 
——— funds, information refpecting, 1072, 
———— goverament, decree of the, relative to Piedmcat, 
iit 
republic and the Sublime Ottoman Porte, treaty 
of peace between, 239 
——— republic, treaty between Proflia, Bavaria, and 
_ the, 559 
royalifts in infacaous article in the Morn- 
Citonicle relative to, 23%—their fituation fully 
difcuffed, 303. 
Funded debt, account of redemption of, 907 
Fe: 4s, Frénch, ‘information refpefting, 1072 


prices of the public, 72; 64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 


256,320, 352, 493) 53%) 598, 
662, 694, 761, 754 953; 


INDEX. 


G, 


Gazette, Loadon, fee London Gazette 

Geniz’s Eilay on the State of Europe, reviewed, 623 

-——, Mr. on the confequences of an alliance between 
France and Ruflia, 

General cleéticn, obfervations on the, 50, 89 

——— orders relative to the mutiny of the Sth Weft 
India regiment, at Dominica, 24 

—-—y, allowing general officers to grant leave of 
abfence to officers, to the toth of March 1803, 144 

General Poft Office, Mr. Cobbert’s letter to Lord Auck- 
land on the abufes in, 673 

George, Fort Saint, extract of a letter from, on the effect 
of the peace in the Eatt Indies, 245 

German Empire, new organization of, ftritures ony 2 5 

— new divifion of, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to 
Lord Hawkefbury, contaming a detailed account of 
the nature and general tendency of, 393 

Germany, new plan of indemnities for, as concerted 
between the Firft Conful of France and the Emperor 
of Ruffia, 260 

— new divifion of, as concerted between the 

Firft Conful and the Emperor of Ruffia, 260 

— new pattition of the ranks, honours, titles, 

and eftates of, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to Lord Hawkef- 

bury on, 2971 

fhort view of affairs iny 295 

———— new partition of, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to 
Lord Hawkefbury on the general queftien of policy 


arifing out of, 361 
fituation of affairs in, in a letter from Carac- 


tacus, 399 
German indemnities, M. de Hugel refufes to ratify the 


conclufum of the deputation relative to, 403 
Germany, probable confequences of a renewal of the war 


iNy 435 
— new divifion of, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to Lord 


Hawkefbury on, fhewing in what manner, and to 

what degree, England is concerned in this important 

queftion, 449 

Empire of, divided into departments under 

the prefeéture of the Elector of ***, with a military 
memoir on the ftate of the continent, 1800 

Gobert, commander in chief at Guadaloupe, to the Mi- 
nifter of Marine,giving an account of the operations of 
the French army in that colony, 1396 

Good Hope, Cape of, official account of, 1087 

Great Britain and America, convention betweea, touch- 
ing the difficulties arifing in the execution of the 6th 


article of the treatv of 1794) 97 

extinétion of her influence and confidera- 
tion on the corftinent of Europe, confiderations on, 
contained in an admirable catroét from the Morning 


Chronicle, 432 
——-——-— on the firuation of Europe, and the parties 


of, 6415°737° 

population of the counties of, 897 

~—-— population of the principal cities and 

towns of, 903 

total expenditure of, g11 

public income of, 923 

- permanent taxes of, 927 ; 

Grégoire, the Abbé, his arrival io England—is received 
with great honour by Sir Jofeph Banks—charatter of 


himy 29, 
Guadaloupe, proclamation of General Richepanfe to the 


imhabitants of, 140 


proceedings off the French army in that 
ifland, 197 
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Guadaloupe, operations of the French army in, 1396 
Guiana, account of the exports and imports of, 1413 


Hamilton, Genw his letter relative to the conduct of 
Wafhington and La Fayette, at the ftorming of two 
redoubts at York Town, 517 

Handbill, Mr, Feétor’s extraordinary, relative to Mr. 
Hufkiffon’s eleétion, 2 

Hauterive’s Etat de la France, objeét of that work ex- 
pofed, by Mr. Gentz, 624 

Hawkefbury, Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter toy on the new 
partition of the ranks, honours, titles, and eftates of 

Germany, 271 

Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to, on the 
general queftion of policy arifing out of the new par- 
tition of Germany, 361 

— Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to, containing 
a detailed examination of the nature and general tend- 
ency of the wew divifion ofthe German Empire, 393 

= Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to, containing 
his concluding obfervations on the new divifion of 
Germany, and fhewing in what manner, and to 
what degree, England is concerned in this important 
queftion, 449 

: Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to, on the inter- 
ference of, Buonaparté in the affairs of Switzerland, 
493 

- Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to, on the cer-4 
tainty of a new war with France, and on the irretriev- 
able injury to our pofition, occafioned by the peace, 
532 


— 


Lord, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to, on the 
change which peace has made in our pofition, naval, 
military, domeftic, and forcign, 594 

— Lord, Mr. Cobbert’s letter to, on the 
tendency of the peace to humble and debafe the public 
mind, 646 ° 

Helvetia, reprefentation addrefféd by the leffer cantons to 
Buonaparté, on the fubject of the evacuation of, 278 

- proclamation of the Council of Exccution to 

the inhabitants of, 586 +3 | 

‘Helvefic government, convention concluded between the 

municipality of Zurich and the commiffary of, 430 
—-—— republic, letter of the French minifter to the 
inhabitants of the, acquainting them with the motives 

of Buonaparté in withdrawing the French troops 

from that couatry, 181 

proclamation of the Council of Exe- 

— cution, on withdrawing the French troops from that 
country, 200 

eaftern part of, in a ftate of open re- 
belliony 368 


at Berne, and the council of war of the troops which 
attacked Berne, 426 
—— RBuowaparté’s proclamation to the 
eighteen cantons of, 423—ftrictures on, 437 
Heriot, Mr. Mr. Cobbett’s lecter to him, on ceftain in- 
fmuations tending to diminith the refpeét due to the 
rank and chatadter of his R. H. the Duke of Kent, 162 
Highland Society, account of the proceedings of, relative 
. tothe taking of the Invincible fandard, 803 
* Hiftorical Effay on the Ambition and Conquefts of 
France,” quotations from, 
Hobart, Lord, his letter to. Colonel Hiflop at Demarara,. 
relative to the grant of lands, at Trinidgd, to British 
‘{ubjects inclined to remove to that ifland, 86 «+ 
Woliend, junAion of, with France, it’s fatal confequences | 
to Great Britain, 451 


INDEX 


armiftice between the Helvetic troops | 


| Jones, Mr. ebfervations on his pr 


Buonaparté, 1398 
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Honduras and Campeche, our right of cutting logwood 
in the Bay of, confidered, 732. r 
Hops, account of the quantity of, on which duty has 
been paid from 1783 to r801, 1008 

Howell’s Familiar Letters,” qiiotation from, 

Hugel, M. de, refufes to ratify the coaclufum of the 
deputation, relative to the German: indemnities, 423 

Aull, account of an affray at, 86 

Hufkiffon, Mr. obfervations on. his elegtion, 52—and 
his penfion, 54 

Mr. memorandum relative to him and his 
1 communicated by a friend of that gentleman, 

5 

———— Mr. Mr. Cobbett’s anfwer'to the affertions of 
a “ Friend” of that gentleman, relative to his “coms 
mercial copnexions,” 136 


| Jamaica, fpeech of the Lieut. Governor of, on opening the 


fefiions, 182 

——-— Colonial Affembly of, its proceedings on a pro- 
pofition from his Majefty’s Minifters, that the Aflem- 
biy should make provifion for the maintenance of | 
additional troops, 254 

— Affembly of, letter from a Welt India planter 
to the editor, on the difpute between it and the Britith 
Minifters, 265 

——-— meflage from the Lieut. Governor to the 

} Houfe of Affembly of, on the propofition from his 

Majefty’s Minifters, that the Affembiy fhould make 

provifion for the maintenance of 5000 additional 

troops, 313—refolutions of the Affiémbly, 328 

— view of the fituation of affairs in, 736 

Imbecility of the Britifh Miniftry, eflay on, 1038 

Imports into and exports from Great Britain for 8 years, 
939 


and exports from Ireland for 18 years, value of, 
99! 

fromy and exports to America and Britith colo 
nies for 3 years, 1003 f . 

Incame-tax, preduce of, in Great Britain for 180! 


9 
Indemnities, decree of the Inperial commiffion relative 
to, 


tified by the Emperor of Ruffia, 233 if 
— — new plan of, as concerted between the irk 
Confu! of France and the Emperor of R uffia, 260 
—-— Gevman, M. de Hugel refutes to ratify. the 
conclufum of the deputation relative to, 403 
———-— plan of, decree of the Imperial com miflio#- 
at the Diet at Ratifbon, againft, 417 
—_———.-— German, letter of the French and Rufhao 
miviifters to the dire<torial minifter at Ratifbon,, tela- 
tive to, 526 
India, affairs of, 1457 
extract fiom the Moniteur refpecting, 773 
Indies, Eaft, conamerce of, interefting extract from 
French work relative to, 1 De 
Invincible ftandard, pee. SP of the faking of 
by Antoine Lutz, 801, 865 
Intelligence, foreign, 17) 71), TO8, 1372 104 
233s 299 345) 367; 403. 424 
£60, 586, 659, 688, 724) 7539 dusting off 
the allowance to the French emigrants, 617... 
Ireland, Catholic clergy of, ftarement of their, 
ments, 6 


Ife of France, Tetet of commander '° 


general plargof, coneerted at Paris, aad ra 
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‘0d Italian republic, addrefs of the Legiflative Boly of, to 
; Buonaparté, 164 

hae | Juridical proceedings, 1539 

the Kent, Duke of, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to Heriot, on cer- 

tain infinuations tending to diminith the refpeét due to 


the rauk and character of his Royal Highnefs, 162 


aud : his Royal Highnefs the Duke of, defended from 
' the calumnies of Heriot, 513 
his f King’s fpeech from the throne, 690 
Dy a 
s of 
ii Lamballe, Madame, anecdote of, 87 
Land-tax, report of the commiffioners for the fale of, 
953 
Lafies, General, his fudden departure from Lifbon,242 — 
the copy of the note of the Minitter for Foreign Affairs, 
tothe different minifters refident at the court of Portt- 
Do. gal, relative to, 243—obfervations on, 253 
we Laufanne, intelligence from, relative to the infurreétion 


of in Switzerland, 425, 430, 479) 485, 530 
7 Leclerc, General, his letters to the Minifter of Marine, 


detailing the operations of the French army ia Saint 


ih Domingo, 79, 81 
. _ —- letter from him to the Minifter of Ma- 
a ; rine, on fending Touflaint and his family to France, 
— his addrefs, relative to Touflaint’s 
confpiracy, 141 
; Leiflegues, Rear-admiral, his letter to the French Mini- 
fier of Marir:, relative to his operations at Tunis, 
1387 
> Letter from the author of a « Letter to the Proprietors 
of-dndia Stock,” to Mr. Cobbett, 14 
——-— to Mr. Cobbett, extract a, relative to the 
ceffion of Louifiana, 43 
i —-— interefting, froin an American merchant, con- 
raining an account of the prefent ftate of the French 
q colony of St, Domingo, 73 
oy 4 —-— Mr. Livingfton’s, to Mr. Skipwith at Paris, 
3 _ iwforming bim that the Emperor of Morocco had 
commenced hoitilities againft the United States, 113 
Mr. Cobbett’s, to Mefirs, Nares and Beloc, rela- 
and > tive ta the Blagdon controverfy, 119 | 
& 4 ——- interefting, from Stockholm, relative to the gi- 
gantic pro ects of France, &c, 129 
a —-— of “ Obferver,” containing an analyfis of Sir F. 
Burdett’s addrefs to the Middlefex electors, 132 
-! —-— of Touffaint Louverture to Citizen Fontaine, 
142 
pagel official, from Major-general Campbell to the 
» government of Madras, with particulars relative to 
of the operations againft Timakull, 145 
——- from Baltimore to the editor, containing import- 
ant remarks on the ceflian of Louifiana, and its pro- 
: bable confequences, 147 
; = ——+ to the Pope from thofe new French bifhops who 
have occupied epifcopal fees without being initituted 
; by the Holy See, 161 


ia —-— of the French minifter to the landamman of the 
tepublic, acquatoting them with the motives 
i = «= of Buonaparté in withdrawing the French troops from 
that country, 181 
from a Welt India planter to the editor, on the 
i. difpute bet ween the Britith Minifters and the Aficm- 
fecond intereiting, frem Stockholm, on the gi- 
projéets of France, in conjundlion with Ruflis, 
335 


Letter of the French and Ruffian minifters to the direc- 
torial minifter at Ratifbon, relative to the German 
indemnities, 526 

to Lord Hawkefbury, Mr, Cobbett’s, on the cer= 
tainty of a new war with France, and on the irre- 
trievable injury to our pofition, occafioned by the 
peace, 532, 770, S71 

—-— Mr. Ticteofer’s, on the Reading ‘ball on the 
peace, $45, 770, 874 

——-— iuterciting, from Swentka, on the imbecility of 
our diplomatic agents, the dangers with which Eny- 
land is threatened, and the means of avoiding them; 
543 
Buonaparté’s proclamation to the Swifs, 563 

—-— tothe Fellows of the Royal Socicty, on the pro- 
priety of re-clecting Sir Jofeph Banks to the prefi- 
dency, §77 

- on the peace, by Swentka, firft inferted ia the 
Times, 609 

—--— to the editor, on the emoluments of the Catholic 
clergy, 637 

—-— from Caradtacus, on the conduct of Mr. Fox, 
&c. 

——- to Mr. Fox, Mr. Cobbett’s, on his mifreprefent- 
ation of a paffage in the Regitter, 714 

——- to Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Cobbett's, on his poli- 
tical opinions, conduét, and motives, 745 

—-— to Earl Spencer, on the celebration of Mr, Pitt's 
birthday, 1029 

from Sir F. Burdett to Dr. Parr, with Dr. P.’s 
anfwer, 1070 

Letters of Ariftides, on the depofition of the Nabob of 
Arcot, the death of the depofed Nabob, and the late 
revolution in the Carnatic, 1564 

Levant, French merchants in the, arrété of the French 


Confuls relative to, 472 

— merchants, their application to Lord Hawkef- 
bury, relative to the Turkish trade, 115 

Ligurian republic, Buonaparté’s addrefs to the Senate of, 


291 

Lifton, fudden departure of the French minifter Lefies 
from, 242—-obfervations on, 253 

Lift of the members returned to ferve in the fecond Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom, 1609 

—- of the Court of Directors of the Eaft India Company 
for 1802, 1586 

—- of the Eaft India thips for the feafon 1802-3, 1537 

—- of patents cngiled in T802, 1744 

—- of new books, publifhed in Europe and America 
during the laft fix months, 1848 

Liverpool, ftatement of the lofs occafioned by the dread- 
ful fire at, 407 

Livingfton, Mr. his letter to Mr. Skipwith at Paris, 
informing him that the Emperor of Morocco had 
commenced hoftilities againft the United State, 

eae, our right of cutting, in the Bay of Hondaras 
and Campeche, obfervations on, 742 | 

London courfe of exchange, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160,192, 
224, 288, 320, 352) 384) 410, 434) 475) 493, 
568, 594, 662, 761, 784, 853 

Gazefte, extraéts from, 29) 61, 93, 125,758, 

190, 219, 255, 285, 316, 35¢y 331, 408, 432, 

47%, 492» 53% 576) O78 

city of, eleétion for, 9 

» Bithop of, his conduc& comtrafted with that of 

Mr. Addi » 184 

is A Cyprian’s letter to, on “ the Chrif- 

tian Ladies Pocket Book, $27 tu 


| London and Weftmintier, population of, 90 
5B2 


——- of the Dict of Schwité to General Rapp, on - 


| 

| 
| 
| 
Hd 

§ 

| 
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. Louifville, exports from the port of, to the Floridas 


_«Mayence and Cologne, ports of, decree of the 


Lover of Truth and Decorum, his letter on Mr. Ad- 

dington, and the Reading ball on the peace, 
21 

Louifiana, ceffion of, to the French, interefting 
obfervations on, 38 

— obfervations on the ceffion of, in a letter 

addreffed to Mr. Cobbett, by a gentleman in New 

York, 43 “thi 

— important remarks on the ceffion of, and 

its probable confequences, in a letter from Balti- 

more to the editor, 147 


and Louifiana, 42 
Lutz, Antoine, authentic narrative of the taking of 
the Invincible ftandard by, 801, 865 
Lyons, merchants of, extract from their addrefs to 
Buonaparté, 21 


M. 


Mahon evacuated, 22 

Mainwaring, Mr. his concluding addrefs to the elec- 
tors of Middlefex, 116 

Malt, account of the produce of duties on, from 
1795 to 1801, 1007 

—— account of the quantity of, on which duty has 
been paid, from 1783 to 1801, 1008 

Malta, guarantee of, refufed by the Emperor of Ruf- 
fia, 351—obfervations on, 351 

— the importance of retaining it pointed out, 

in A Plain Speaker’s Letter to the editor, 635 

‘Tyrtzus’s letter on the retention of, 838 

—-—-—- Memoir containing the fentiments of the 
inhabitants of, on its evacuation by the Englith, 
1073 

-~-—-— grand mafterfhip of, effays relative to, 1076, 
1079 

Manifefto of Count Mocenigo, minifter plenipoten- 
tiary, on his arrival at Corfu, 523 

Ruffian, concerning the new formation of 
the department of adminiftration, 1412 

Marriages, 31, 63, 95, 127, 159, 223, 286, 319, 
4335 475) 492, 531, 672, 852 

Marfeilles, port of, decree of the French government 
relative to, 20 

— port of, decree of the French Confuls re- 
lative to vefiels arriving in, 1397 | 

Martinico, Rear-admiral Villaret’s letter on taking 
poffetfion of, 1416 


_ French Confuls relative to, 241 
Meeting of the Emperor of Ruffia and the King of 
Prufiia at Memel, account of, 71 
of fhip-owners for the repeal of the tonnage 
duty, 489 
Memoir, containing the fentiments of the Maltefe 
on the evacuation by the Englifh, 1072 
Memel, meeting of the Emperor of Ruflia and the 
King of Pruffia at, account of, 71 
Memorial of the engravers gad printers employed 
in the cotton manufattories of Rouen, to Buona- 
parté, 203 | 
Merchandife, account of the real value of foreign 
exported, and all imports into Great Britain for’ 
_1800 and 1801, 990 | 
Méty, M. de Saint, the decree iffued: by him at 
Parma, 658 4 
Meffage of the French Confu!s to the Confervative 
Senate, on their appointing Buonaparté Firft Con- 
ful for life; 167 
Middlefex ele&ion, 


146—obfervations on, 122 
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of, to the Legiflative Body upon the fituation of 
the republic, 
Miniftry, Britith, imbecility of, 1038 
Mobs in the weft of England, depredations com- 
mitted by, 206 
Moniteur, infamous article extraéted from the, re. 
lative to the Englith newfpapers, 179 
ftri€tures on the infamous article in the, 
relative to the Englith prefs, 208—its effe& on 
the Britifh miniftry, 210—bafe condué of the 
True Briton in regard to this article fully ex- 
pofed, 210 
afferts that feveral of the brigands of the 
Cotes du Nord have taken up their refidence in 
Jerfey under f{pecial proteftion, 245 
infamous philippic againft England ex- 
traéted from the, 565, 592z-—remarks on the 
above article, extracted from the Morning Chro- 
nicle, 554 
extra&t from, refpeéting India, 773 
— the, charges the Englifh government 
with having caufed the affaflination of Roberjot 
and Bonnier at Radftadt, 843, 867 
————— the, ftyles the King of Great Britain the 
rewarder of affaffins, 858 
the, its mifreprefentation of an expref- 
fion of Mr. Windham’s relative to Ruffia ex- 
pofed, 859 
extract from, containing obfervations on 
the fpeethes at the opening of the prefent Pat- 
liament, 875—ftri¢tures on, 887 
Monfieur, of France, extra& of a letter from Edin- 
burgh relative to his reception at the theatre, 57 
‘of France, account of his vifit to Hunt- 
ley Lodge 4 
Mrs. proved to be a Methodift, 119 
Morning Chronicle, extraét from, on the extin¢tion 
of the influence and confideration of Great bi- 
tain on the continent of Europe, 412 : 
interefting extra from, con- 
taining remarks on the infamous philippic againft 
England in the Moniteur, 554 
Morning Poft, extract from, comparing the ol 
duét of Buonaparté with regard to Switzerland, 
to that of the allied powers againft France at the 
commencement of the war, 439—the fallacy ok¢ 
this argument fully expofed, 439 
= on the con- 
du& of Mr. C. J. Fox, 1420 gost ar 
Morocco, Emperor of, commences hoftilities 4g4\" 
the United States, 113 cas. 
Munfter, proclamation of the government 0, © 
lative to the entrance of the Pruffian troops M0 
that country, 203 
Mutiny of ha 8th Weft India regiment at Dom! 
nica, general orders relative to, 24 


N. 


the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, papers prefented to 
Houfe of Commons from the Eaft India Compary 
concerning, 1457 
Nares and Beloe, Mefis. Mr. Cobbett’s letter 
relative to the Blagdon controverfy, 119 oti- 
Naffau, extraét of a letter from, relative to ap 7 
tion for the importation of American — 
ties, 447—oblervations on, 447 
Navigation of the Black Sea obtained by France, 


249 official note deliver 
_ by the Reis Effendi to the Englith car pra 


Milan, fubftance of the report of the government | 


tive to, 337 
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Navy, diftribution of, for November 1802, 758 

—--— prefent ftate of, 789 

abufe bill, its fatal confequences expofed, 891 
—defcription of the perfons compofing the com- 
miffion, 893 

Negroes, infurreétion of the, in North Carolina, 
17 

New York, firft book-fair held in, 17 

— intelligence from, 424 

New books, lift of, publifhed in Europe and Ame- 
rica during the laft fix months, 1848 

Newfpapers, Englifh, infamous article extracted 
from the Moniteur relative to, 179 

» their circulation ftopped at 


Paris, 1281 

New regulations in the government of Ruffia, 1410 

North Carolina, infurreétion of the negroes in, 17 

—~— Wales fummer circuit, 86 

Note of the Minifter of Foreign Affairs to the differ- 
ent minifters refident at the court of Portugal, 
relative to the fudden departure from Lifbon of 
General Lafnes, 243 

of the Bohemian minifter on the convention 
and declaration of France and Rufiia relative to 
the occupation of Paffau and other places, 335 

Notes of the minifters of France and Ruffia, ad- 
drefled to the extraordinary deputation at the 
Diet of Ratifbon, in reply to the decree of the 
Imperial commifiion againft the plan of indem- 
nities, 418 

Note of Baron de Hugel, plenipotentiary of his Im- 
perial Majefty, to the minifter of the French 
republic at the Diet of Ratifbon relative to the 
German indemnities, 466 

addreffed by the Imperial plenipotentiary at 
the Diet of Ratifbon to the Ruffian minifter rela- 
tive to the German indemnities, 466 

—-— given in to the deputation of the Empire by 
the French legation relative to the plan of indem- 
nities, 522 

——— addrefied by Baron de Hugel, the Imperial 
plenipotentiary at Ratifbon, informing the depu- 
tation of his acceflion to the conclufums of the 
Diet, 559 

-—-— prefented to the Diet of Ratifbon by the Swe- 
difh deputy for Anterior Pomerania, 640 

addrefied by the Diet of Schwitz to General 

Ney, 658 

addrefled by the French minifter at Ratifson 

to the Imperial plenipotentiary, and to the fub- 


delegate for Bohemia, 693 
addreffed by the French minifter at the Diet 


of Ratifbon to the Imperial plenipotentiary and 
the fub-celegate for Bohemia; 1388 

Notice to American claimants, 371 _. 

Notices of new books, 623 


O. 

Obfervations on the great decreafe of Britith thip- 
ping employed in the fitheries from 1790 to 41800, 
150 

—————-— on the weather, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160, 
192, 224) 256, 288, 320, 352, 334, 410, 476; 


93, 568, 594 
the Senatus Confultum concerning 


the emigrants, 618 
— on the fpeeches at“ the opening of the 


‘prefent Parliament, extracted from the Moniteur, 


875—ftriGtures on, 837 
- on two articles in the Times by Count 


Dietrichftein-Profkau, 1367 


INDEX. 
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Obferver, letter of, concerning an analyfis of Sir F. 
Burdett’s addrefs to the Middlefex electors, 132 
Occusrences, domeftic, 22, 48, 85, 144, 182, 206, 
2795 3023 347) 371, 405, 431, 473) 489, 
567, 593, 661, 689, 776, 849, 882 

Ode for the New Year 1802, by H. J. Pye, 1009 

for his Majefty’s birthday, 1802, by J. H. Pye, 
1011 

Official note delivered by the Reis Effendi to the 
Englith minifter relative to the navigation of the 
Black Sea, 337 

account of the ftate of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1087 

On the fituation of Europe and the parties of Great 
Britain, 641, 737 

Opinion of Auftria on the general plan of indemni- 
ties, 638 

Orange, Prince of, treaty concluded between him 
and France, 225 

—-—— Prince of, indemnity to, remarks on, 795 

Crations of Demofthenes, ftriking extracts from, 
458 

Ordinance, royal patent, relative to the occupation 
of Ofnaburgh, 659 

Organic articles for carrying into effeét the Concor- 
dat between the Pope and Buonaparté, 1389 

Ofnaburgh, royal patent relative to the occupation 
of, 659 

Ottoman Porte and the French republic, ticaty of 
peace between, 289 


P. 


Palladium, extraéts from the, on the ambition of 
France, the ceilion of Louifiana, and the expe- 
dition to St. Domingo, 7 

———-— the (an American new{paper), excellent 
extract from, on the fituation of afiairs in Europe, 
82 

Panin, Count de, vifits Sweden, 199—is ordered 
by the King of Sweden not to continue his jour- 
ney through that country, 200—lettef to him 
fram the Emperor of Ruflia relative to the above 
circumftance, 278 

Parma, decree of M. de St. Méry iffucd at, 658 

— dutchy of, defcribed, 664 


Papers, parliamentary, 8y7 
prefented to the Houfe of Commons from 


the Eaft India Company, concerning the late Na- 
bob of the Carnatic, 1457 
Parliament, proceedings in, 657, 690, 720, 751, 
976, 849, 882 
—————— colleftion of the debates in both Houfes 
of, on and relative to the preliminary and defi- 
nitive treaties of peace between Great Britain 


and France, 1089 

—~———, colleétion of the debates in both Houfes 
of, from the opening of the feffion on the 16th 
of Noveniber to the Chriftmas recele of 1802, 
162 

i of the members returned to ferve 
in the new, 1609 


Parliamentaty papers, 897 
arr, Dr. his letter to Sir F. Burdett, 1071 


Paflau, Bifhup of, his proclamation, 292 


Paffwan Oglou, capitulation , figned between him. 


and the Sublime Porte, 405 | 
Patents, account of all places for lives held by, 974 


enrolled in 1802, lift of, 1041 

Pays de Vaud, proclamation of the confederate ge- 
nerals to the inhabitants of, 470 

Peace, the bleffed of, 253, 254 
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" Peltier, Mr. profecution commenced againft him at the 
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Peace, probable effects of, in the Eaft Indies, 245 

——— treaty of, review of Belfham’s remarks on, 268, 
293, 38 

ie ha on the, by Swenfka, firft inferted in the 
Times, 609 ie 

the, tendency of, to humble and debafe the pub- 

lic mind, 646 

-——— eftablifhment, remarks on, 792 

-———— fatal confequences of the, as it regards our pof- 
feffions in the Eaft and Weft Indies, 1082 - 

Peers of Scotland, account of the eleétion of, 208 

Pells, clerkihip of, given by Mr. Addington to his fon, 
152 


defire of Buonaparté, 255 

— further particulars relative to the profecu- 
tion commenced againit him for the publication of 
L’Ambigu, 284 

— obfervations on the profecution commenced 
againft him for a libel on Buonaparté, 858 

Penfions and allowances to the Royal Family, 967 

account of all, charged on any other fund than 

the Civil Lift and the 4% per cent, duties, 965 

account of all granted fince 1797, 963 

Péroufe, La, information relative to the fate of, 118 

Perfia and Ruffia, report of a war between, 243—ob- 
fervations on the probability of, 246 

Picture of France in 1801, 705 

Piedmont, decree of the French government relative to, 

Pilot, the, that moored us in peace, a new fong, 1037 

Pitt, Right Hon. William, Mr. Cobbett’s letter to him 
on the bafe flattery of the True Briton, 196 ; 

pee Mr. the errors of his miniftry pointed out, 57 

——-—— his opinions relative te the aggrandizement of 
France, 574 

~———~— verfes to him on the propefed ftatue, 1023 

’sy Mr. birthday, proceedings at the commemora- 

tion of, 1024 

flatuc, various articles on the fubject of, 


Plain Speaker, his letter to the editor on the importance 
_ of retaining Malta, 635 
Po, department of, extract from the regifters of the 
-Contervative Senate relative to, 1336 


IN DEX: 


| [t924 
Proceedings in Parliament, 6575 690) 720, 751 976, 


8495 882 
juridical, r589 
Proclamation of Buonaparté to the French, on the 14th 
of July, 77 
of General Richepanfe to the inhabitants 
of Guadaloupe, 140 
of the Council of Execution of the Helve. 
tic republic, on withdrawing the French troops from 
that country, 200 
of the Government of Munfter, relative 
to the entrance of the Pruffian troops into that country, 
203 
aie of the Central Government of Switzerland, 
on the difturbances in the canton of Uri, &c, 2 39 
of the Bifhop of Paffau, 292 
—— of the Council of Two Hundred at Berne, 
relative to the infurreétion in, 468 = 
— of the confederate generals to the inhabit- 
} ants of the Pays de Vaud, 470 
3 of Buonaparté to the eighteen cantons of 
the Helvetic republic, 423—ftritures on, 437 
of the Council of War of the Swifs Leagus 
to their brothers in arms, 624 
of the Prefect of Rouen, announcing the 
intention of Buonapart€ to vifit that city, 563 
of the Council of Execution to the inha- 
bitants of Helvetia, 586 
iffued by the Kang of Pruffia at Hildefheim, 


694 


to the Helvetic people from the govern- 
ment of Helvetia, 722 

Produce of the French colonies, duties paid on, 115 

lift_of ports into which 


it is admitted, 115 

of the duties of cuftoms, excife, ftamps, &c. in 
1801, 953 

Programma for the diftribution of the great prizes at 
the general affembly of the three central fchools of 
Paris, 242 | 

Project of a fenatus confultum for organizing the French 
conftitution, 171 

Promotions, military, 30, 61,93) 125) 153) 190, 220, 
285, 316, 382, 408, 4325 474, 1882 


Politics, fummary of, 25, 50, 89, 122, 151, 182, 208, } Pruffia, King of, account of his meeting with the En. 


410s 4345 476, 510, 568, 605, 663, 
95) 7275 762, 784) 353, 886 

Pope’s. brief to the archbifhops and bifhops of France, 
1377 

Population of England and Wales, general total of, go2 

La the counties of Great Britain, fummary 

——— of the principal cities and towns of Great 

Britain, 

of the cities of London and Weftminfter, 901 

— of Wales, fummary of, 899 

Port of Marfcilles, decree of the French government re- 
lative to, 20 

Porto Ferrajo delivered up to France, 22 

Poft Office, General, Mr. Cobbert’s letter to Lord Auck- 
land on the abufes in, 673 

accoynt of the net revenue of, from to 
1802, 

Preferments, 158, 220, 256, 409, 432, 473) 4°2 

Prefbourg,, Diet of, proceedings of, 137 

Prefentations, 453 

Prices cutrent in London, 32, 64, 96, 128, 16>, 192, 


2244288, 320, 352, 384, 410, 434) 475) $322 


558; 640, G62, 6945 761, 784) 853, 885 


peror of Ruifia at Memel, 71 
treaty between the French republic, Bavaria, 
and, 559 
King of, proclamation iffued by him at Hil- 
defheim, 694 
Prince Henry of, his will, 1375 
Public debt, account of the annual charge of, 959 
—-— income of Great Britain, 923 1 
—-— oifices, account of the increafe or diminution of 
—-— papers, 335 975 161, 193, 2255 257» 289» 333 
353 417, 466, 5225 5595 586, 638, 658, 693» 544 
Ratifbon, full powers of the Empire for the deputation 
affembled at, 238 
Diet of, hapa he proceedings of, 41! 
intelligence from, 425 
‘of, relative to the German 


‘| indemnities, 417, 466 


communication from the Imperial ple- 
nipotentiary at, 586 
nate ‘prefented to, by the Swedith de- 
puty for Anterior Pomerania, 640 


Profpectus of Cobbett’s Annual Regifter, 322 1 . 
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Reading ball on the peace, Mr. Tietenfer’s letter on the, 
545 


653 

‘ Mr. J. Tietenfer’s letters on, and on the 
malevolent attack upon Mr. Addington, by a writer 
= the Star, under the fignature of Candidus, 769, 


on the peace, letter from N. V. relative to, 


on the peace, account of, 1035 

Redemption of public funded debt, accoint of, 907 

Regulation for the execution of the Senatus Confultum 
of the 4th of Augutt, relative to the new French cen- 
ftitution, 1404 


Remarks on the infamous philippic againft England in | 
the Moniteur, extraéted from the Morning Chronicle, | 


554 


Report made by Talleyrand to the Firft Conful of | 


France, on the new organization of the Germanic 
body, 257 


——-— made by M. Talleyrand relative to the treaty be- } 


tween France and Turkey, 3 53 


~—-—— of the Commiffioners for the fale of the land-tax, } 


{983 

——— made to the Firft Conful of France in Senate, by 
the Minifter for Foreign Affairs, relative to the dif- 
ferences fubfifting between the republic and the Regency 
of Algiers, 1381 

—~— of the Government of Milan to the Legiflative 
Body upon the fituation of the republic, 1401 

Reprefentation, addreffed by the leffer cantons to Buo- 


naparté, on the fubjeét of the evacuation of Helvetia, | 


2738 


Refolutions paffed by the Government of Amfterdam re- | 


lative to the Bank, 114 

Review of Belfham’s remarks on the treaty of peace, 
268, 293, 3385 

Richepanfe, General, his proclamation to the inhabitants 
of Guadaloupe, 140 : 

his letters to the Minifter of the 
Marine, detailing the proceedings of the French troops 
at Guadaloupe and St. Domingo, 197 

Royal family, penfions and allowances to, 967 

——- Society, letter to the fellows of, on the propriety 


of re-eleéting Sir Jofeph Banks to the prefidency, 577 | 


Youen, proclamation of the Prefect of, announcing Buo- 

naparté’s intention of vifiting that city, 563 

Royalifis, French, in Jerfey, infamous article in the 
Morning Chronicle relative to, 281—their fituation 
fully difcufled, 303 

Rufpoli, Prince, refules the grand mafterfhip of Malta, 
60 

Ruf Emperor of, his arrival at Memel, 18 

accouut of his meeting with the 


King of Pruflia at Memel, 71 


feceffion from Great Britain, 376 
——+— and Perfia, report of a war between, 243—obfer- 


vations on the probability of, 246 


confequences of an alliance between France and, 


652 
pars new regulations in the government of, 1410 | 
Ruffian manifefto concerning the new formation of the 
_ department of adminiftrationy 1412 
s. 


Sahuguet, General, his letter to the French minifter of 
the marine and colonies, on taking pofleffion of 
Tobago, 84 

Salaries of a Chaneellor, Speaker, and Judges of 
England and Wales, «70 

Sale of the land-tax, report of Commiflioners for, 933 

5 


% 
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Sardinia, King of, his arrival at Rome, and reception 
by the Pope, 17 

Scheldt, opening of the, apprehenfions relative to the, 
112 

Schwitz, Diet of, its anfwer to the proclamation of 
Buonaparté, 525 

its letter to General Rapp, on Buo- 
naparte’s proclamation to the Swifs, 563 

wis note addrefled by, to General Ney, 
658 

Scotland, Peers of, account of the eleMion of, 208 

Seafons in 1202, fome account of, 1900 


of emigration, opinions Ye the different queftions 
relative to the execution of, 165 
— concerning the emigrants, obferva- 


tions on, 618 

Sheridan, Mr. extract from a fpeech of, attributing the 

maffacres in France to the allied powers, 439—the 

fallacy of this reafoning expofed, 439 f 

his fine fpeech examined, and its pla- 
giarifms deteéted, 830 

Ship-owners, proceedings at a mecting of the committee 
of, 406 


meeting of, for the repeal of the tonnage 


duty, 439 

Ships, lift of, at St. Domingo, 483 

—-— and veffels; account of the number exifting ia the! 
ports of Ireland in 1801, 992 

‘ —— Eaft India, lift of, for the feafon 1802 and 1803, 

1587 

Short view of affairs in Germany, 295. 

Simile, a, addreficd to the peace-maker, 1037 

Sinclair, Sergeant, his narrative relative to the capture 
of the Invincible ftandard, 806 

Some uccount of the feafons in 1802, 1900 

Song, written by Mr. Rolfe, and fung at the anniverfary 
of Mr. Pat’s birthday, 1025 

—— written by Mr. Canning, and fung at the anni- 
verfary of Mr. Pitt's birthday, 1026 

—— fing at the celebration of Mr. Addington’s birth- 
day, at Apothetaries’ Hall, 1934 

a pew, entitled, « The Pilot that moored us in 

Peace,” 1037 

| Speech of the Licutenant-governor of Jamaica on open- 
ing the feflions, 182 

——-= of Mr. Dundas on the fitustion of the affairs of 
the Eaft India Company, 1550 , 

Speeches at the openitig of the prefent Parliament, ob- 
fervations on, extracted from the Moniteur, $75— 
ftri¢tures on, 837 

Standard, Invincible, fee Invincible fandard 

Statement of the fupplies for 1303, 77 

Statuc, Mr. Pitt's, various articles on the fubject of, 

_+— the, anepigram, 

Mr. Dundas’s, 1033 

Stockholm, interefting letter from, relative to the gigan- 
tic projects of France, &c. 129 

fecond interefing letter from, om the gigans. 

tic projects of France, in conjunction with Ruffiay 


Sticky prices.of, 32, 64, 95, 128, 16c, 192, 224 
256, 288, 320) 352, 384) 41 434 4759494) s3% 
68, $94, 662, S94» 754» 953 985 
article from, refpecting the Brith 
poficfiions in India, 725 
Summary of politics; 255 5% 
30%) 347) 373) 41% 4 
663, 695) 727) 752) 734s 853, 986 
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pdpifation of the counties of Great. 
Britian. 


- Wales; 899 
Summer affizéss “dates for holding the, 48° 
circuit, North’ Wales, 86° = 
Swenfka, his fecond-interefting letter Stockholm, 
on the gigantic projects ‘of France, ‘in conjunction 
—-— his‘interefting letter on the intbecility of our 
va. diplomatic’ agents, the dangers with which England 
is threatened, and the means of avoiding them,. 543 


his interefting letter’on the peace, firft inferted 
in the Times, 629 , 
Swifs, the, chara¢ter of, 350 
Switzerland, proclamation of the Council of Execution, 
so on withdrawing thé Freach troops from that country, 


addrefs of the deputies of all the communes 

in the three cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Under- 

wald, to the French minifter, defiring to be feparated 

from the Helvetic republic, 236 

proclamation of the Central Government 

of, on the difturbances in the canton of Uri, &c. 239 

infurrection in, intelligence relative to, 
368, 403, 425, 430, 468, 470, 479, 485, 561, 
588, 660, 724 

—. extract from the True Briton, on the in- 
terference of France in the internal affairs of, 476 

Syria, conduct of Buonaparté in, 582 


Talleyrand (Bifhop of Autun), arrété of the Confuls, 
reftoring him to a fecular and lay life, 244 

— his report to the Firft Conful of France, on 
the new organization of the Germanic Body, 257 

— M. his avowal with refpect to the object of 
the French expedition, 353 

’s letter to Mr. de Cetto, the Bavarian mini- 
fter at Paris, relative to the affairs of Switzerland, 


25 - 
Taritt of cufioms in the French part of St. Domingo, 
30% 
Taxes, permanent, of Great Britain, 927 
Temple, Sir William, his opinion of the fatal confe- 
quences. to Great Britain of a conjunction of France 
and Holland, and of the conqueft of Flanders by 
France, 461 
Tietenfer, Mr. J. his letter on the Reading ball, on 


the peaces 545 


his letters to the editor, on the Reade 
ing ball, and on the malevolent attack upon Mr. 
Addington, by awriter in the Star, under the figna- 
ture of Candidus, 770, + 
Timakyll, Major-geveral Campbell’s narrative of the 
operations againft, 145 
Tobago, taken pofleffion of by the French, 845 
Tonvage duty, meeting of the fhip-owners for the ree. 


ortola, ifland of, act for the free importation and ex- 

"ss portation of certain goods to and from, 193 

Touffaint, General Leclerc’s letter to the Miniter of 
Marine, on fending him and his family to France, 78 

Louverture, copy of his letrer to Citizen 
Fontaine, 142 

Treaty of reciprocal advantage and mutual convenience 
between America and the Chicafaws, 33 

—-——- of friendthip, limits, and accommodation be- 


—~+-—— between the French republic and the Duas o 
Wirtemberg, 37 


INDEX. - 


—--— of commerce 


tween America and the Chaétaw nation of Indians 345} 


[1928 
| Treaty, concluded between France:.and the Prince of 
between France England, 

_Chaptal’s letter to the. Prefect of the Somme:relatiy: 

to, 244 
—--— of peace between the French republic and the 

Sublime Ottoman Porte, 289 . 
—--~- between France and Turkey, report made by 
Talleyrand relative to, 353 
—--— between the French republic, Pruffia, and Bz- 

Varia, §59 

Trial of Beloe, W agftaff, and Harwood, for breaking 

Mr. Cobbett’s windows, brief notice of, 60 
ot Beloe, Wagftaff, and Harwood, 99 
Trials, collection of, 1589 


“Trinidad, grants of land at, Lord Hobart’s, letter relative 


to, 86 
True Briton, bafe flattery of, expofed, in a letter from 
Mr. Cobbett to the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, 196 
- its bafe condué in regard to the infamous 
article in the Moniteur, relative to the Englith prefs 
fully expofed, z10 ’ 
comments of the, previous to the receipt ck 
the infamous article in the Moniteur, relative to the 
Englith prefs, 214—its comments after the receipt of 
the Moniteur, 215 
its infamous attack upon Mr. Windham, 
under the mafk of friendthip, fully expofed, 226 
——-—-— its malicious attacks on the French emi- 
ants expofed, 617 
ws - agen a from, on the interference of France 
in the internal affairs of Switzerland, 476 
Tunis, operations of Rear-admiral Leiffegues at, 1 387 
Turkey, treaty between France and, report made by 
Talleyrand relative to, 353 
Company, a deputation from the, wait upon 
Lord Hawkefbury, 116. 
Tyrtzus’s letter on the retention of Malta, 838 


U. 
Unfunded debt, account of, gc5 


V. 


Valais, addrefs of the envoys of the republic of the, ty 
the people of the Valais, 1384 

Verfes to Mr. Pitt on the propofed flatue, 1023 

on agreat man in diftrefs, 1033 

Veffels, account of the number of, built from 1789 to 
1802, 991 

account of the number of, entered from Ame- 

rica for 5 years, 993 

account of the number cleared out for Americ? 

for 5 years, 999 

Vienna, cabinet of, characterized, 568 

Villarety Rear-admiral, his letter to the aocgeete the 

_ Marine, on taking poffeffion of Martinico, 14! 

Vindication of the political conduét of Mr. Windham 
reviewed, 633 


Wales, fummary of the population of, $99 

Wathington pias La their conduct at the 
ing of the two redoubts at York Town expofed, 517 

Ways and means for anfwering the ferviees of 180%, 949 

Weather, obfervations on they 32, 64,963 12% +6, 
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